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AT  seven  years  oid  Humphrey  Snell 
was  brought  from  his  village  home 
to  live  in  London.  The  part  of  Essex 
to  which  the  family  belonged  was  falling 
into  desolation.  Thomas  Snell,  by  trade 
a  wheelwright,  could  hardly  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door  :  he  had  three  bo)'s  to 
bring  up,  and,  like  his  neighbours,  he  saw 
no  hope  but  in  the  roaring  city  of  refuge. 
Father,  mother,  and  children  housed  them- 
selves in  three  small  rooms,  somewhere 
near  Caledonian  Road. 

The  step  was  not  so  rash  as  in  many 
similar  cases.  Snet!  had  useful  acquaint- 
ances, and  found  work.  In  time  the  two 
elder  boys  began  to  help  with  their  earn- 
ings :  James,  the  hope  of  the  family, 
advanced  himself  at  a  large  carriage - 
builder's,  and  his  brother  .\ndrew.  working 
for  a  dealer  in  second-hand  furniture, 
learned  how  to  buy  for  little  what  might 
he  sold  for  much.  Humphrey,  a  more 
difficult  lad  to  manage,  entered  the  postal 
service  as  a  telegraph  messenger. 

For  one  thing,  Humphrey  had  more 
brain  than  muscle,  and  brain  of  the  quality 
which  does  not  easily  command  a  price  in 
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open  market.  At  school  they  called  him  a 
boy  of  promise;  but  his  promises  were  not 
always  fulfilled,  for  whenever  he  got  the 
chance,  he  idled.  As  a  craftsman,  he  would 
never  be  worth  his  salt,  and  the  arts  of 
money-making  had  no  allurement  for  him. 
His  (ielight  was  to  escape  from  London 
streets  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  country — 
no  easy  thing  for  a  boy  without  pocket- 
money,  but  attainable  now  and  then  at  the 
cost  of  walks  which  overtaxed  his  strength. 
Thomas  Snell,  who  had  not  a  good  word 
for  rural  life,  dealt  harshly  with  the  lad  in 
this  matter.  "  Fields  ?  What  do  you  want 
with  fields  ?  Can  you  live  on  grass.'  "  And 
when  Humphrey  returned  from  one  of  his 
rambles  at  a  late  hour,  mud-be.smirched, 
with  his  pockets  full  of  berries,  he  learnt 
the  taste  of  the  rod.  Howe\'er,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  some  occupation  for  him 
which  afforded  plenty  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air ;  so  said  the  hospital  doctor  who 
treated  Humphrey  for  a  small  ailment.  For 
a  few  months  he  ran  about  as  an  errand- 
boy  ;  but  in  the  end,  at  his  own  suggestion, 
he  succeeded  in  a  higher  aim,  and  donned 
the  post-office  uniform. 
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This,  of  course,  represented  the  toga 
viriliSy  and  Humphrey  was  granted  a  few 
pence  out  of  his  weekly  pay.  When  spring 
came  round,  he  spent  the  money  on  rail  or 
tram-car.  Sunday  morning  saw  him  make 
for  the  nearest  exit  from  town,  and  as  time 
went  on,  the  growth  of  his  legs  enabled 
him  to  cover  greater  distances,  till  at 
length,  from  the  limit  of  a  threepenny  ride 
he  walked  as  far  as  to  his  old  home,  the 
Essex  village  of  which  he  had  never  ceased 
to  talk  with  affectionate  remembrance. 
There  he  found  kinsfolk  :  an  old  woman, 
his  mother's  aunt,  who  lived  with  her 
unmarried  son,  a  market-  gardener  in  a 
small,  poor  way.  They  welcomed  him, 
for  Humphrey  was  a  tall,  comely  lad, 
and  pleasant  to  talk  with  ;  he  had  warm 
affections,  generous  instincts,  and  thought 
of  himself  with  a  rare  modesty.  Twice 
or  thrice  that  summer  the  visit  was 
repeated. 

Humphrey's  growth  had  been  too  rapid ; 
his  strength  did  not  keep  pace  with  it,  and 
he  began  to  suffer  in  health.  This  was  a 
serious  anxiety,  for  the  time  drew  near 
when  he  would  have  to  undergo  the 
medical  examination  for  night  duty,  with 
the  benefit,  if  he  passed,  of  an  increased 
pay.  Through  the  winter  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  his  career  in  this  direction  was 
closed  ;  but  with  the  spring — as  always — 
he  experienced  a  revival  of  health  and 
spirits.  The  sight  of  the  first  green  leaf 
did  him  more  good  than  all  the  medicine 
he  had  been  taking,  and  when  put  to  the 
doctor's  test,  he  passed  without  objection. 

In  his  brief  hours  of  leisure,  when  a 
flight  from  town  was  impossible,  he  merely 
idled.  Books  did  not  much  attract  him  ; 
when  he  opened  one  he  was  sure  to  come 
upon  something  or  other  which  took  such 
possession  of  his  thoughts,  or  so  affected 
his  imagination,  that  he  went  off  into 
dreaminess,  and  for  that  day  read  no 
more.  No  young  man  ever  had  less 
interest  in  the  life  about  him.  For  male 
companionship  he  cared  little,  and  girls, 
though  he  sometimes  admired  them  from 
a  distance,  always  frightened  him  at  close 
quarters.  His  mother  called  him  a  booby, 
for  his  small  money-earning  power,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  other  sons, 
tried  her  short  patience.  And  a  booby 
he  thought  himself;  every  year  he  grew 
shyer  and  had  less  to  say  in  the  family 
circle.  James  and  Andrew  shook  their 
heads  after  trying  to  converse  with  him 
of  such  things  as  delighted  their  souls — 
profit  and  loss,  the  theatres  and  music- 
halls,  the  pleasures  of  the  street. 

**  He'll  get  chucked  one  of  these  days," 


Andrew  remarked  to  his  father,  as  they 
smoked  together  over  a  pot  of  old  Burton. 
**  We  shall  have  him  on  our  *ands." 

Yet  they  were  not  actively  unkind  to 
Humphrey ;  decent  people,  they  could 
not  pick  a  quarrel  with  one  so  amiably 
disposed.  For  all  his  sharpness  at  school, 
they  thought  he  must  have  **  a  weak 
place."  How  otherwise  explain  the  fact 
that  a  fellow  of  his  age  would  walk  him- 
self to  death  for  the  sake  of  gathering  a 
few  fiowers,  which  he  pressed  in  sheets 
of  paper  and  stored  away  as  if  they  were 
worth  money }  He  had  a  collection  of 
this  rubbish,  and  Mrs.  Snell  declared  that 
it  bred  fieas.  Humphrey  never  attempted 
to  explain  his  unaccountable  taste ;  as 
yet,  perhaps,  he  was  unable  to  make  any 
defence  which  even  to  himself  would  have 
seemed  valid.  He  went  his  way  in  silence, 
and  by  habitual  gentleness  apologised  for 
his  unprofitable  character. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  another  crisis  lay 
before  him  :  he  must  now  face  the  medical 
examination  which  admits  to  the  rank  of 
postman,  with  the  splendid  salary  of 
eighteen  shillings  a  week.  Of  late  his 
health  had  given  him  very  little  trouble, 
and  it  seemed  unlikely  that  he  would  fail 
to  satisfy  the  doctor ;  yet  it  so  befell  that, 
on  the  day  of  trial,  he  came  home  with 
abashed  and  dejected  countenance.  It 
was  all  over  with  him :  the  doctor  had 
discovered  so  many  points  of  consti- 
tutional weakness  that  Humphrey  could 
not  possibly  be  passed  :  he  must  resign 
the  service. 

'*  I  told  you  we  should  have  him  on  our 
'ands,"  said  Andrew  Snell,  when  the  family 
met  to  consider  this  catastrophe. 

Distress  and  apprehension  made  the 
poor  lad  really  ill.  Some  disorder  of  the 
heart,  hitherto  obscurely  manifested,  took 
a  bad  turn,  and  he  was  obliged  to  attend  a 
hospital.  Week  after  week  he  led  a  life  of 
silent  misery  under  his  parents'  eyes  ;  there 
was  no  saying  whether  he  would  ever 
again  be  able  to  work  for  his  living,  and 
at  his  age  to  what,  indeed,  could  he  turn  ? 
Mrs.  Snell  lectured  him  by  the  hour  on 
his  bygone  opportunities.  He  had  only 
himself  to  thank  for  this  disaster  ;  it  was  a 
judgment  upon  him  for  his  waste  of  time 
in  running  about  after  fiowers  and  berries 
and  suchlike  childish  things.  If  he  had 
any  sense  of  shame  he  would  bum  all  that 
dirty  stuff  that  cumbered  his  room.  And 
Humphrey  straightway  did  so,  feeling  he 
could  do  no  less.  * 

Thus  might  he  have  perished,  but  a 
kindly  hand  interposed.  His  relative  in 
Essex,  the  market-gardener,  happened  to 
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come  to  town ;  he  saw  Humphrey,  and  in 
private  talk  with  him  leamt  what  was  the 
lad's  desire.  Thereupon  he  proposed  to 
the  parents  that  Humphrey  should  go  back 
into  the   country  with   him   and    try   the 


Humphrey's  passion  for  the  study  of 
nature,  and  old  Mrs.  Doggett  so  far 
inclined  the  same  way  that  she  had 
become  a  village  authority  on  medicinal 
herbs  :  her  teas  and  potions,  cordials  and 


effect  upon  his  health  of  living  there  for 
a  month  or  so.  Thomas  Snell  agreed,  and 
was  willing  to  pay  two  or  three  shillings  a 
week  for  his  son's  support. 

Now  this  countryman,  Doggett  by  name, 
sympathised  in  a' half-articulate  way  with 


fomentations  enjoyed  much  credit  among 
the  neighbours.  By  this  good  woman's 
advice  Humphrey  threw  away  the  pint- 
bottle  of  physic  he  had  brou.^V*.  -w'J&i.  "^-^m^ 
from  the  hos'piXaX  Mii. \Q\\Q-«t^  '^  •i<^^«.  'i^^ 
\vome\v    iCT&e&.'i^    •«V\c:^    '^^■*-    vi^^t^ 
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prescribed  and  administered.  To  his  bound- 
less joy  he  rapidly  grew  better ;  before  long 
he  could  walk  miles  without  undue  fatigue, 
and  once  more  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
delight  of  searching  wood  and  meadow 
and  lane  for  plants  that  were  still  strange 
to  him. 

In  talk  with  i\Irs.  Doggett  he  called  to 
mind  that  not  far  from  his  home  in 
London  was  the  shop  of  a  herbalist. 
Now,  how  did  that  man  procure  his  stock 
of  herbs  ?  Would  he  be  willing  to  pay 
money  for  plants  of  a  useful  kind,  such  as 
one  might  collect  here  in  Essex  ?  Mrs. 
Doggett  had  no  doubt  that  he  would.  She 
knew  of  men  who  got  a  sort  of  living,  at 
all  events  in  the  summer  months,  by  going 
about  herb-gathering  and  then  selling  to 
the  shops.  She  believed  there  were  a 
good  many  such  shops  in  London  and 
in  other  large  towns.  This  information 
supplied  Humphrey  with  so  much  matter 
for  thought  that  he  went  out  and  brooded 
for  a  whole  dav.  The  result  was  that,  not 
very  long  after,  he  privately  journeyed  up 
to  London,  carrying  with  him  a  bundle  of 
"  herbs ''  of  the  rarer  sorts,  and  so  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  shop  he  knew  of. 
Mrs.  Doggett's  opinion  proved  correct : 
he  could  sell  his  plants,  though  for  a  very 
small  sum  ;  and  by  conversing  with  the 
herbalist,  he  got  hints  as  to  the  species  it 
would  best  pay  him  to  collect.  So,  with 
careful  avoidance  of  his  family,  he  returned 
to  the  village,  still  deeply  brooding,  and 
conscious  of  a  hope  he  durst  not  confess. 

The  season  was  autumn.  Doggett,  who 
made  a  bare  living  by  his  agricultural 
work,  had  a  second  pursuit,  by  which 
through  the  winter  months  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  earn  a  little.  He  made  a  rough 
kind  of  basket,  which  could  be  sold 
in  quantities  at  a  neighbouring  town. 
Humphrey,  whose  dread  of  a  return  to 
London  inspired  him  with  unwonted 
energy,  put  the  question  to  his  relative 
whether,  if  he  mastered  the  simple  art 
of  basket-making,  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  earn  food  and  lodging  till  next 
spring.  Doggett  favoured  the  idea  ;  such 
food  and  lodging  as  he  could  offer  might 
very  well  be  paid  for  in  that  way.  There- 
upon Humphrey  took  a  great  resolve.  He 
would  never  go  back  to  London.  In  one 
way  and  another,  so  it  appeared,  he  could 
keep  himself  alive  amid  the  scenes  he 
loved ;  a  crust  by  the  hedgeside  and  a 
draught  from  the  stream  were  sufficient  to 
him,  and  for  clothing  he  need  take  but 
little  thought.  Thus,  too,  he  might  hope 
to  grow  strong  in  body  and  escape  the 
doom  with  which  he  had  been  threatened. 


From  this  day  began  a  life  of  strange 
independence,  of  rare  contentment ;  a  life 
such  as  the  philosopher  might  admire  and 
envy  ;  possible  only  to  a  nature  endowed 
in  high  degree  with  the  virtues  of  purity, 
simplicity,  and  intellectual  fervour.  It 
lasted  for  seven  years ;  so  long  a  respite 
had  Humphrey  ere  the  fate  of  which  he 
never  dreamed  confronted  him. 

In  London  there  are  some  three-score 
herbalists,  men  and  women  whose  busi- 
ness, however  obscure,  is  not  unprofitable. 
They  sui)i)ly  old-fashioned  remedies  to 
poor  people  by  whom  the  habits  or  tradi- 
tions of  a  rural  origin  are  still  preserved ; 
and  not  seldom  thrive  by  common  quackery 
among  the  merely  ignorant.  With  many 
of  these  tradesfolk  Humphrey  came  to 
have  dealings ;  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  he  supplied  them  with  the  herbs 
they  wanted,  and  received  his  money  by 
post  wherever  he  chanced  to  be.  It 
brought  him  the  barest  livelihood,  but 
that  was  all  he  asked.  The  warm  nights 
of  summertide  he  spent,  as  often  as  not, 
in  field  or  coppice ;  at  other  times  a 
wayside  inn  gave  him  shelter.  Through 
county  after  county,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  he  pursued  his  joyous  pilgrimage, 
saddening  only  when  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
admonished  him  that  he  must  turn  towards 
the  Essex  village  which  was  his  home  in 
winter.  Sickness  he  knew  not ;  that 
became  a  far-off  memory,  blended  with 
dreamy  thought  of  his  life  as  a  messenger 
in  London  streets.  He  had  the  supreme 
happiness  of  earning  bread  at  the  same 
time  that  he  pursued  a  beloved  study. 
Without  so  much  as  glancing  at  a  book, 
he  stored  his  mind  with  knowledge  of 
flower  and  fern  and  tree.  Apart  from  the 
plants  he  sold,  names  were  of  little  account 
to  him ;  his  untrained  intellect  cared 
nothing  for  the  classifications  of  science, 
though  with  opportunity  he  would  doubt- 
less have  acquired  all  that  the  books  could 
teach,  and  have  added  to  them  from  the 
riches  of  his  own  observation.  He  marked 
the  signs  of  kindred,  and  made  distinc- 
tion of  families  in  original,  often  uncouth, 
terms  ;  but,  after  all,  each  plant  was  to 
him  an  end  in  itself,  a  thing  to  be  watched 
and  cherished  for  its  beauty,  to  be  recog- 
nised with  joy  as  often  as  his  eyes  fell 
upon  it.  His  memory  was  wonderfully 
tenacious  ;  after  these  seven  summers  it 
formed  a  floral  map  of  the  country  traversed 
by  him,  and  only  in  this  way  did  he  recall 
his  wanderings.  As  much  as  possible 
he  avoided  intercourse  with  men,  though 
gentle  and  friendly  as  ever  when  brought 
into    their    company.      His    appearance 
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in  spite  of  rude  clothing,  was  anything 
but  repellent,  for  the  comeliness  of  his 
boyhood  still  appeared  in  the  man's 
lineaments  ;  he  was  browned  with  breeze 
and  sunshine,  had  long  thick  hair  of  the 
chestnut  shade,  a  beard  roughly  trimmed, 
soft,  large  eyes.  From  the  habit  of  bend- 
ing earthward,  he  walked  with  a  slight 
stoop,  but  his  frame  was  well  knit  and 
hardy. 

On  the  close  of  the  seventh  summer, 
when  trees  were  changing  hue,  but  as  yet 
no  leaf  had  fallen,  Humphrey  found  him- 
self at  a  great  distance  from  the  friendly 
dwelling  which  would,  as  usual,  shelter 
him  through  the  months  of  gloom.  He 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendips,  a  district 
hitherto  unknown  to  him.  After  a  hot 
day,  spent  in  idling  about  a  spot  that 
pleased  him,  he  set  forth  at  sundown  to 
walk  for  a  few  hours  on  the  road  he  had 
resolved  to  follow.  This  led  him  to  the 
city  of  Wells,  which  he  reached  about 
ten  o'clock.  So  clear  a  moon  shone  in 
the  heavens  that  he  had  been  able  to 
observe  the  wayside  plants  by  its  light..  It 
irked  him  to  think  of  seeking  a  comfort- 
less bed  in  some  poor  tavern  on  such  a 
night  as  this.  He  would  pass  through  the 
town,  and  in  the  meadows  beyond  find  a 
free  resting-place,  where  no  one  would 
interfere  with  him. 

The  streets  were  all  but  silent.  He 
crossed  the  market-place,  and  issued  from 
it  by  an  old  porch,  wondering  at  the  quaint 
appearance  of  everything  about  him.  When 
he  came  forth  again  into  the  moonlight 
his  wonder  changed  to  astonishment,  for 
he  was  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  and  before 
him  stood  the  lofty  front  of  an  edifice 
more  majestic  than  he  had  ever  beheld. 
Humphrey  knew  nothing  of  Wells,  save 
that  it  was  a  little  market-town  ;  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  Cathedral,  and  could 
not  surmise  its  historic  significance  ;  but 
the  scene  impressed  him  strongly,  and 
there  he  remained  for  a  long  time,  in  soli- 
tude and  silence,  his  imagination  moved 
by  the  glories  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Slowly  compassing  the  cathedral,  he 
came  within  sight  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  ; 
here  again  wonder  and  awe  arrested  him, 
so  strangely  beautiful  was  the  scene.  He 
proceeded  with  soft  step,  as  if  afraid 
of  intruding  where  such  as  he  had  no 
admission,  towards  the  great  trees  that 
overhang  the  moat,  and  gazed  at  the 
ivied  wall  with  battlements  clear  -  cut 
against  the  sky.  A  sound  of  rushing  water 
fell  on  his  ears  :  he  paced  onwards,  and 
discovered  the  white  moonlit  torrent 
leaping  from  St.  Andrew's  Well,  which  for 


centuries  has  poured  its  flood  around  the 
episcopal  stronghold. 

Here  was  the  verge  of  open  country — 
broad  meadows  gently  rising  to  wooded 
hills.  The  town  lay  hidden  by  these 
ancient  structures  whereat  he  mar\'elled. 
No  ordinary  habitation  could  be  seen,  and 
not  a  sound  was  audible,  save  that  music 
of  the  rushing  waters.  Feeling  no  desire 
of  sleep,  and  reluctant  to  turn  away, 
Humphrey  retraced  his  steps  along  the 
moat.  On  reaching  the  corner  where  the 
rank  of  great  elms  began,  he  saw  a  female 
figure  standing  by,  or  rather  leaning  against, 
the  nearest  trunk  ;  the  attitude  was  one. of 
distress  —  arms  raised  and  head  bent. 
Startled,  he  moved  aside,  and  was  endea- 
vouring to  pass  without  drawing  attention, 
when  the  person  suddenly  faced  him  :  in 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  he  could  only 
ascertain  that  she  was  of  girlish  appear- 
ance, but  he  distinctly  heard  a  sob  escape 
her,  and  his  curiosity  turned  to  compassion. 
Perhaps  his  mood,  which  was  far  from 
worldliness,  prompted  him  to  indulge  the 
simple  impulse  of  humanity  ;  the  gloom, 
no  doubt,  aided  an  unusual  boldness.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Humphrey  stepped  forward 
with  the  purpose  of  asking  if  he  could  be 
of  help.  But  even  as  his  lips  parted, 
courage  failed  him.  He  would  have  drawn 
back  again ;  but  the  girl,  surprised  at  his 
approach,  said,  in  a  frightened  voice, 
*' What  do  you  want?" 

*'  Nothing.  I  was  only  going  to  ask 
if  you  could  tell  me  what  this  place  is." 

Uneducated  man  as  he  was,  Humphrey 
had  at  all  times  a  softness  of  utterance 
which  mitigated  the  defects  of  his  pro- 
nunciation ;  moreover,  such  thoughts  as 
were  native  to  him  and  such  a  life  as  he 
had  led  for  years  past  could  not  but  endow 
him  with  speech  very  different  from  that 
of  the  class  he  belonged  to.  At  present 
the  sympathy  he  felt  made  his  tones 
peculiarly  gentle  and  reassuring.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  and  with  an  obvious 
effort  to  command  herself,  the  girl 
answered  his  inquiry,  even  addressing  him 
with  a  respectful  "  Sir."  The  tears  in  her 
eyes,  no  doubt,  helped  the  darkness  to 
disguise  Humphrey's  costume.  Her  own 
tongue  declared  her  of  humble  birth  and  a 
native  of  this  county. 

Humphrey  thanked  her,  and  again 
wished  to  go  his  way  ;  yet  he  stood  hesi- 
tating.  The  Cathedral  clock  struck  eleven. 

**  It's  getting  late,"  he  said,  as  the  girl 
also  remained  motionless.  **  You're  going 
home,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  I  want  to.  Sir ;  but " 

Her  voice  broke,  and  she  was  read^  t<s 
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begin  crying  again.  Apart  from  its  note 
of  distress,  the  voice  itself  affected  the 
listener  in  a  way  that  was  very  strange  to 
him.    He  wished  to  hear  it  once  more. 

"Don't  call  me  *SirM  I'm  only  a 
common  man,  as  you  'd  see  if  it  was  day- 
light. Is  it  anything  you  can  tell  a 
stranger  ?  " 

"It  isn't  my  fault,"  sobbed  the  girl. 
"They've  turned  me  out,  and  I  don't 
know  where  to  go.  I  've  got  a  little 
money,  but  I  don*t  like  to  go  to  an  inn 
'cause  they  might  know  me  and  it  *ud  look 
funny.  It  ain't  my  fault;  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  I  haven't  done  nothing " 

She  seemed  to  be  about  eighteen,  and 
betrayed  a  weakness  of  character  even  in 
excess  of  the  failing  common  to  her  kind  ; 
her  manner  was  childish,  and  could  not 
have  excited  suspicion  in  the  most  ex- 
perienced observer.  Humphrey  Snell, 
whose  seven  -  and  -  twenty  years  repre- 
sented the  minimum  of  experience  with 
regard  to  women,  felt  a  profound  pity  as 
he  listened  to  her ;  and  therewith  blended 
that  other  vague  emotion  stirred  by  the 
first  sound  from  her  lips — an  emotion 
which  reminded  him  of  early  manhood, 
when  he  was  wont  to  shrink  from  girls 
and  yet  to  worship  afar  off.  He  began  to 
speak  more  freely ;  to  urge  that  she 
should  not  remain  out  of  doors  at  so  late 
an  hour.  The  dialogue  was  prolonged, 
and  presently  Humphrey  learnt  all  the 
particulars  of  the  distressful  story.  Dis- 
entangled from  a  confusion  of  superfluous 
words,  feeble  ejaculations,  repetitions 
endless,  and  periods  of  indiscoverable 
connection,  the  narrative  can  be  briefly  set 
forth.  This  young  woman,  having  long 
ago  lost  her  parents,  had  for  three  years 
been  in  service  at  Bristol ;  her  only  home 
was  the  house  of  a  married  sister,  Mrs. 
Davis,  who  lived  at  Wells.  Now,  for 
chosen  friend  she  had  a  sister  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Jenny  Davis  by  name,  who 
also  took  ser\ice  in  Bristol,  and  this,  as 
it  turned  out,  was  anything  but  a  happy 
circumstance,  for  Miss  Davis  one  day 
disappeared  from  her  situation,  and  left 
behind  her  some  disagreeable  rumours. 
Arriving  in  search  of  his  sister,  the  man 
from  Wells  made  inquiries  which  threw  an 
unpleasant  light  not  only  on  her  behaviour, 
but  also  on  that  of  her  friend  Annie  Frost, 
who  was  under  notice  to  leave  her  situation. 
Annie,  after  living  alone  in  Bristol  for  some 
weeks,  obtained  another  place,  but  kept  it 
only  a  short  time.  "  It  wasn't  my  fault," 
she  declared.  "  I  did  nothing."  Tne  latter 
statement  might  be  true  enough ;  doubtless 
it  accounted  for  Annie's  failure  to  procure 


another  engagement.  Having  all  biit 
exhausted  her  money,  she  took  a  ticket 
for  Wells,  and  presented  herself  at  her 
sister's  house.  Mrs.  Davis  received  her 
coldly,  and  could  not  promise  hospit- 
ality :  it  depended  upon  her  husband,  who 
would  not  be  home  till  late  that  evening. 
When  Davis  returned,  he  was  somewhat 
tjae  worse  for  liquor :  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  turned  his  sister-in-law  out 
of  the  house,  forbidding  her,  with  many 
oaths,  ever  to  show  her  face  there  again. 

Humphrey,  fully  believing  all  that  the 
girl  said  in  her  own  defence,  was  over- 
come with  indignation.  He  urged  her  to 
go  back  to  the  house  and  make  another 
appeal.  Surely  her  own  sister  would  not 
let  her  be  driven  out  into  the  street.  Annie 
was  persuaded  to  act  on  this  advice,  and 
they  walked  together  in  the  direction  of 
her  relatives'  abode,  which  was  not  far  off. 
On  coming  forth  from  shadow  into  moon- 
light, the  companions  exchanged  a  look, 
and  Humphrey  beheld  the  face  he  might 
well  have  pictured — foolishly  pretty,  with 
round  eyes  and  baby  lips,  and  neither  nose 
nor  chin  to  speak  of ;  on  the  whole,  good- 
natured  in  expression,  and  even  through 
the  traces  of  tears  displaying  a  coquettish 
self-consciousness. 

Watching  from  a  discreet  distance,  he 
saw  the  girl  in  long  parley  with  someone 
who  opened  the  door  to  her.  At  length 
she  entered,  and  Humphrey  turned  away 
with  a  sigh  of  vast  relief.  That  night  he 
did  not  lie  down  to  rest ;  the  hours  passed 
ver}^  quickly,  and  morning  broke  before 
he  had  time  to  think  of  sleep.  The  next 
day  found  him  a  changed  man.  He  paid 
no  heed  to  the  promise  of  the  sky,  always 
his  first  care  ;  he  walked  the  lanes  without 
a  glance  at  what  grew  there ;  he  forgot  the 
necessity  of  eating.  A  voice  was  in  his 
cars,  and  before  his  mind's  eye  shone  a 
face  upturned  in  moonlight. 

On  the  second  day  he  still  lingered  near 
to  Wells.  At  sunset,  as  on  the  evening 
before,  he  paced  the  shadowed  walk  by  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  and  there,  with  a  great 
leap  of  his  heart,  he  encountered  Annie 
Frost.  Her  eyes  cast  do^m,  she  stood 
still  as  he  approached  her.  They  talked 
for  some  minutes.  Annie  related  her  diffi- 
culties and  trials,  which  she  declared 
unendurable.  The  Davises  grudgingly 
allowed  her  to  stay  beneath  their  roof  till 
she  could  find  employment,  but  she  must 
be  quick  about  it.  Whilst  speaking,  she 
cast  rapid  glances  at  her  casual  acquaint- 
ance, and  seemed  to  pa^  more  attention  to 
his  features  than  to  his  poor  and  travel- 
worn  garb.    Humphrey  uttered  scarce  half 
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a  dozen  words,  and  when  she  left  him  he 
walked  rapidly  away. 

A  fortnight  later  he  was  still  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Every  evening  at  sunset 
he  had  loitered  near  the  moat,  and  several 
times  had  been  rewarded  by  a  meeting 
with  Annie  Frost.  They  had  walked 
together  over  the  fields.  Humphrey,  when 
he  ventured  to  give  an  account  of  himself, 
perceived  with  a  tremor  of  exquisite  sur- 
prise that  the  girl  willingly  lent  ear ;  at 
each  meeting  she  grew  more  confidential, 
and  seemed  to  regard  him  with  a  trust, 
an  appealing  simplicity,  which  thrilled  him 
to  the  heart.  Never  in  his  life  before  had 
he  revealed  himself  as  to  this  girl.  He 
imagined  she  understood  him,  that  her 
mute  attention  meant  sympathy.  Yet  of 
a  sudden  she  asked :  "  Don't  you  think 
you  could  earn  more  if  you  was  to  try  ?" 
Humphrey  kept  a  silence,  but  said  at 
length,  absently :  '*  Yes,  I  dare  say  I 
might." 

Then  Annie  got  a  place,  as  general 
servant  in  a  small  house  at  Shepton 
Mallet.  They  met  as  though  for  the  last 
time,  and  Humphrey  was  overcome  with 
a  profound  melancholy.  He  listened  to 
the  girl's  babble,  sweeter  now  to  his  ear 
than  ever  song  of  lark  on  the  uplands  or 
the  ripple  of  a  stream  in  ferny  dells.  She 
seemed  to  him  a  creature  of  exquisite 
modesty,  of  transparent  truth  ;  a  child,  yet 
a  woman  ;  pathetic  in  her  pretty  helpless- 
ness, yet  worthy  of  any  sacrifice  a  man 
could  make  for  her. 

**  And  shall  I  never  see  you  again  ?"  he 
faltered,  with  throbbing  heart. 

Annie  bit  her  lip,  and  looked  away. 

**  Fr'aps  you  *11  be  coming  here  again." 

"  If  I  could— if  I  found " 

He  stammered,  and  stood  still  in  the 
darkness.  Annie  sighed,  then  murmured 
with  touching  sincerity : 

**  I  should  like  to  see  you  wearing  better 
clothes." 

A  silence. 

**  I'll  write  to  you,"  murmured  Humphrey. 
**  I  might  have  something  to  say " 

He  offered  to  shake  hands  ;  Annie  gave 
the  tips  of  her  fingers.  He  turned  away  ; 
Annie  moved  to  his  side  again. 

**  You  will  write  }  " 

**  You  'd  really  like  me  to  ?  " 

**  I  never  get  a  letter  from  nobody." 

"  Yes,  I  '11  write  you  a  letter,  and  as 
soon  as  I  can." 

So  they  parted,  and  Humphrey  in  that 
hour  set  forth  upon  his  eastward  journey. 
By  dawn  he  had  walked  thirty  miles  along 
the  highroad.  Then  he  slept  under  a 
hedge;   and,  in  the  siftemoon,  when  he 


had  munched  his  dinner  of  bread  and 
blackberries,  plodded  on  once  more. 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  All  he 
thought  of  now  was  to  travel  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  his  friends  in  Essex  that  he 
might  take  counsel  with  them  about  a 
purpose  he  had  conceived,  even  as  he 
sought  their  advice  as  to  a  momentous 
step  nearly  eight  years  ago.  A  dread 
misgiving  haunted  his  hours  of  weariness, 
but  after  sleep  he  arose  with  a  thrill  of 
rapturous  resolve.  His  blood  ran  turbid  ; 
he  cooled  his  burning  forehead  in  wayside 
streams.  Ingenuous  as  a  child,  he  never 
debated  with  himself  the  significance  of 
what  had  befallen  him ;  his  only  question 
was  whether  he  could  achieve  the  under- 
taking he  had  in  view.  He  yielded  to  his 
passion  as  to  an  incontrollable,  inscrutable 
force  of  nature.  Right  or  wrong,  wise  or 
foolish,  choice  he  had  none.  Of  course, 
is  seemed  to  him  that  his  desire  was  the 
height  of  wisdom,  for  he  loved  with  virgin 
heart. 

The  Essex  village  could  not  forward  his 
projects.  Here  was  no  employment  for 
him  by  which  he  could  earn  more  than 
subsistence.  Doggett  shook  a  despondent 
head  ;  with  him  things  were  going  cheer- 
lessly, and  he  talked  of  having  to  seek  a 
home  elsewhere.  The  old  mother  lay  sick 
unto  death,  and  Humphrey  could  not 
trouble  her  with  worldly  things.  Tortured 
by  delay,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  London. 
James  and  Andrew  had  continued  to  thrive; 
Thomas  Snell  and  his  wife  enjoyed  repose 
in  their  green  old  age.  Between  them 
they  might  surely  help  the  wanderer  to 
such  moderate  security  as  he  aimed  at. 

"Just  what  I  always  said,"  Andrew 
remarked.  **A11  these  years  you've  dis- 
graced  yourself  leadin'  a  tramp's  life,  and 
now  you  expect  us  to  find  a  berth  for  you. 
A  nice  sort  of  chap  you  are  !  " 

To  his  mother  Humphrey  confided  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Mrs.  Snell  was  interested, 
and  asked  some  scores  of  questions,  per- 
tinent and  other.  But  she  regarded  her 
youngest  son  as  an  amiable  lunatic,  and 
could  not  take  his  wishes  seriously.  i\Iean- 
while,  he  had  written  twice  to  Annie,  in 
the  second  letter  begging  for  a  reply,  but 
none  came — possibly  she  could  not  write. 
Weeks  passed,  and  he  worked  at  basket- 
making.  His  life  was  devastated ;  he  had  no 
joy  in  the  priceless  past,  and  was  agonised 
with  dread  of  the  future  lest  his  supreme 
desire  should  never  be  granted  him.  Many 
and  desperate  were  the  schemes  he  pro- 
jected. At  length,  wVvetv  \\^  \n^l&  otv  >Xv^ 
point  of  setting  ioT\\\Xo  >k^W\yv\.o  '^om^^'sfcX., 
careless  if  V\e  begged  by  V\v^  w^y,  >Xv^t^ 
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came  a  letter  from  Andrew  which  enclosed 
a  newspaper- cutting.  "  Is  this  any  use  to 
you?"  wrote  his  brother.  "It's  a  club 
that  a  friend  of  mine  belongs  to.  Jim  and 
me  wouldn't  mind  helping  you  with  the 
money  if  you  really  meant  settling  down." 
The  advertisement  to  which  Humphrey's 
attention  was  drawn  ran  thus  : 

"  Steward  and  Stewardess  wanted  to 
take  charge  of  a  Workman's  Club — 
members  four  hundred — to  keep  the  place 
clean,  and  serve  at  bar.  Wages,  ;^i  15s. 
perweek,  with  rooms,  coal  and  gas.  Cash 
security,  jCjo.     Apply " 

Instantly  he  started  for  Lontlon,  and  on 
the  following  day,  with  money  borrowed 
from  his  relatives,  he  travelled  by  rail  to 
Shepton  Mallet,  where  he  spent  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  returned  to  London,  frantic 


with  alternate  exultation  and  fear.  His 
suspense  was  prolonged  for  a  week ;  then 
the  committee  of  the  Workman's  Club 
solemnly  announced  to  him  that  his  appli- 
cation would  be  favourably  considered  if 
he  and  his  wife  were  ready  to  enter  upon 
their  duties  on  that  day  fortnight. 

Annie,  whose  handwriting  was  decipher- 
able only  by  a  lover's  eyes,  answered  his 
news  by  return  of  post : 

'■  Send  me  money  to  come  i  shall 
want  all  I  have  for  my  things  i  cant  tell 
you  how  delited  1  feal  but  its  that  sudin 
it  taks  my  breth  and  so  with  heepes  of 
love  and " 

There  followed  a  row  of  crosses,  which 
Humphrey  found  it  easy  to  interpret.  A 
cross  is  frequently  set  upon  a  grave  ;  but 
he  did  not  think  of  that. 
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unfrequently  publish  drawings  and  cari- 
catures, and  every  year  we  bring  out 
albums  of  drawings,  sometimes  referring 
to  past  events  and  social  or  political  in 
tone." 

**  What  process  of  reproduction  do  you 
prefer  ?  " 

"Wood  blocks  are  the  ideal,  but  the 
process  is  too  long  and  too  expensive  ;  so 
I  have  to  be  content  with  the  methods 
used  by  others." 

**  Most  of  your  work,  Monsieur,  is  done 
in  black-and-white  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  great  belief  in  the  future 
of  black-and-white  art.  There  is  literally 
no  effect  that  cannot  be  produced  without 
the  aid  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
colour.  Do  I  make  use  of  photographs  ? 
No,  indeed  !  Why  should  I  ?  ]\Iy  brain 
is  my  camera,  and  I  find  it  far  more  to  be 
depended  on  than  the  often  out-of-focus 
production  of  the  ordinary  photographer." 

*'  And  do  you  never  try  your  hand  at 
portrait-painting  ?  " 

*'  I  should  pity  his  sitters !  "  observed 
Madame  Caran  d'Achc,  laughing  heartily. 
**  Nothing  annoys  him  more  than  to  be 
asked  to  draw  a  friend.  He  does  not 
wish  to  go  in  for  that  sort  of  work." 

"  And  vet,"  added  her  husband  medi- 
tatively,  **  I  have  always  held  that  an 
artist  should  be  able  to  draw  anything  and 
everything,  and  before  I  quit  this  world 
I  hope  to  attempt  much  I  have  hitherto 
left  undone." 

**  I  suppose.  Monsieur,  that  your  work 
leaves  you  but  little  time  for  amuse- 
ments ?  " 

"  Alas !  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  plod 
on  conscientiously  at  all  times  or  seasons, 
whether  they  feel  or  not  in  the  mood  for 
work.  The  winter  and  spring  is  my  best 
time;  in  the  summer  and  autumn  I  fear  I 
am  often  idle.     There  is  always  so  much 


going  on  in  Paris  of  one  sort  or  another; 
if  a  man  wishes  to  be  dans  le  mouvement  he 
has  to  labour  as  hard  over  his  pleasures  as 
at  his  profession.  As  you  probably  know, 
we  are  all  devoted  to  fencing,  and  this 
sport  has  a  special  significance  for  me, 
for  my  grandfather  founded  the  greatest 
fencing- school  in  Russia,  and  was  the  first 
to  introduce  Vescrime  Fran^aise  into  the 
Russian  army.  When  not  fencing  or 
riding,  I  am  bicycling,  and  I  have  lately 
persuaded  my  wife  to  join  me  in  the 
exercise ;  we  often  take  long  and  delight- 
ful spins  in  the  lovely  country  stretching 
out  across  the  Bois  behind  Saint  Cloud  and 
Suresnes.'* 

"  You  must  find  the  fashionable  exercise 
full  of  suggestions  for  your  lead  pencil. 
Monsieur .-' " 

Caran  d'Ache  laughed  good-naturedly. 
**  Everything  lends  itself  to  caricature  if 
one  is  in  the  mood,"  he  answered. 

*'  One  word  more.  Monsieur.  I  have 
heard  it  asserted  that  you  have  ver}'  decided 
views  about  modem  dress." 

**  Well,  clothes  play  a  great  part  in 
modern  life;  I  should  like  to  see  men 
dressed  in  a  more  picturesque  style.  Any 
kind  of  uniform,  either  French  or  foreign, 
attracts  the  eye  pleasantly,  but  one  can't 
say  the  same  about  a  frock  -  coat  and 
chimney-pot  hat.  Think  of  the  exquisite 
First  Empire  costumes,  of  which,  by  the 
way,  I  have  a  splendid  collection.  Surely 
everybody  will  agree  that  we  men  would 
look  and  feel,  and  probably  act,  in  a  more 
noble  fashion  if  we  were  clothed  as  were 
the  gallants  of  the  old  regime  !  " 

And  then,  after  a  glance  at  M.  Caran 
d' Ache's  many  treasures,  I  passed  once 
more  through  the  stately  beflowered  draw- 
ing-room out  into  the  long  sunny  street 
which  connects  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and 
La  Muette.  Marie  A.  Belloc. 


CARAN    D'ACHE    AT    PASSY. 


THE  most  famous  of  latter-day  French 
caricaturists  has  just  finished  build- 
ing, within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  one  of  those  dainty  little 
"  hotels  "  which  have  of  late  years  become 
the  fashion  in  and  about  Paris. 

Passy,  brightest,  neatest,  and  smartest 
of  Lutetian  suburbs,  bids  fair  to  become 
in  time  as  picturesque  from  an  historic 
point  of  view  as  is  the  Quartier  Latin  ; 
for  Caran  d'Ache  is  but  one  of  a  notable 
group  of  artists  and  lillirateurs  who  have 
elected  to  dwell  on  the  city  side  of  the 
Bois. 

Since  his  marriage  to  the  charming 
Russian  lady  who  has  thrown  herself  with 
hearty  enthusiasm  into  his  life  and  work. 
Caran  d'Ache  has  abandoned  Bohemia, 
and  has  become  what  his  Parisian  friends 
style  "  Un  cornet  genlUman."  Somewhat 
of  a  dandy,  an  expert  fencer,  a  fine  horse- 
man, and  an  indefatigable  bicyclist,  your 
host,  with  his  slight,  well-turned  figure 
and  keen,  clear-cut  face,  looks  not  out 
of  keeping  in  the  beautiful  pure  Louis 
Seize  salon  where  Madame  Caran  d'Ache 
receives  her  visitors;  this  room  is  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  large  bare  studio, 
severely  and  sparingly  decorated  with  a 
fine  panoply  of  arms,  helmets,  and 
accoutrements,  and  evidently  the  habitual 
sitting-room  of  your  host  and  hostess. 

"  Yes,  it  is  quite  true  that  my  pseudonym 
(for,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  '  Caran 


d'Ache '  signifies '  lead  pencil '  in  Russian), 
is  not  my  real  name.  1  pay  my  taxes  as 
Emanuel  Poirg.  My  grandfather  was  one 
of  Napoleon  the  First's  officers,  and 
accompanied  the  grande  armie  during  the 
disastrous  Russian  campaign.  He  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  falling 
in  love  with  a  pretty  Muscovite — who  after- 
wards became  my  grandmother."  added 
Caran  d'Ache  with  a  smile—"  settled  down 
in  Russia.  But  he  always  remained  en- 
tirely French  at  heart,  and  I  myself  as  a 
small  child  determined  that  I  would  return 
'  home.'  Once  my  education  at  the 
Mo.icow  College  was  finished,  I  went  off 
to  the  French  Consulate  to  ask  what  steps 
I  should  take  in  order  to  fulfil  my  military 

"Then  you  had  at  that  time  no  thought 
of  becoming  an  artist .'  " 

"Indeed  I  had."  he  answered  quickly ; 
"  and  what  is  more,  1  had  already  decided 
to  draw  soldiers.  One  day  Goetschy's 
work  on  '  Militarj' Painters'  fell  into  my 
hands,  and  I  read  there  an  account  of 
Detaille  and  his  career.  It  made  a  great 
impression  on  me,  and  when  I  came 
to  France,  after  having  entered  the  73rd 
line  regiment,  my  first  visit  was  to  the 
hero  of  my  dreams,  who  received  me, 
although  I  came  without  introductions  of 
any  kind,  with  extreme  kindness,  and  gave, 
me  some  excellent  adNVLt  ^q-cR.  -seiz- 
ing   iiota    TiaXxne-,    a:Evi.    'CwaX     ^^nxc'*-    ^ 
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have  since  done  my  best  to  folloH'.  Ar 
generally  happens  in  the  French  army," 
he  continued,  "although  I  began  as  a 
private,  I  was  made  at  the  end  of  six 
months  a  corporal.  To  my  joy  1  was 
shortly  given  a  post  in  the  War  Office 
connected  with  the  drawing  of  foreign 
uniforms  and   accoutrements.     It  was  at 


say  that  I  think  '  in  line.'  As  you 
probably  know,  my  favourite  artistic 
method  is  to  tell  a  stoiy  without  words." 

"  Th^t  brings  us.  Monsieur,  to  your 
'  Epopee,"  "  I  observed,  remembering  the 
immense  sensation  caused  in  Paris  some 
years  ago  by  the  marvellous  shadow 
performance  given  at  the  Chat  Noir,  and 


!   of  the 


it   seventeen, 
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this  time  that  I  first  began  to  publish  my 
caricatures,  signing  them  with  the  name 
by  which  1  am  now  known." 

"  Then  in  the  ordinary  s 
word  you  never  studied  d 
painting .' " 

"No,  I  came  to  Paris  a 
and  have  never  received  a 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  I  devoted  i 
immense  deal  of  time  to  stud>ing  men 
and  horses  from  life,  following  in  this  the 
advice  given  me  by  M.  Detaille.  Everything 
connected  with  military  fife  had  always  had 
a  singular  fascination  for  me,  and  as  a 
child  I  spent  every  spare  moment  in  the 
guard-room  of  the  Russian  soldiers  with 
whom  I  made  friends  in  Moscow." 

"And  yet  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that 
you  never  work  from  models  .'  " 

'■  Ves,  that  is  quite  true,  but  I  find 
inspiration  everywhere,  and  I  have  an 
extraordinary  memory  for  faces,  figures, 
and  groups.  The  same  applies  to  animals, 
for  I  like  drawing  beasts  as  well  as  I  like 
drawing  people.  Lions  and  elephants 
lend  themselves  particularly  well  to 
caricatural  effects,"  he  added  thoughtfully. 

"  And  where  do  you  gather  most  of 
your  inspiration  ?  " 

"  Everywhere,"  he  answered  quickly  ; 
"  when  out  bicycling  in  the  Bois,  when  I 
am  out  driving  in  Paris,  or  on  an  omnibus, 
when  1  am  a  guest  at  a  smart  wedding,  or 
assisting  at  a  great  funersl — I  might  almost 


where  the  whole  of  the  Parisian  world 
made  a  point  of  going,  not  once  but  many 
times,  to  see  revived  in  this  strange  form 
the  Napoleonic  legend,  as  represented  by 
the  then  comparatively  little-known  Caran 
d'.\che. 

During  a  whole  year  the  "Epopee" 
was  the  most  popular  show  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  all  those  who  liked  new 
sensations,  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Geueral  Boulanger,  hastened  to  see  the 
extraordinary  tour  de  font  which  massed 
and  moved  over  four  thousand  figures 
across  a  small  white  screen  erected  for 
the  purpose  in  a  Bohemian  cafe. 

"  Yes,  that  was  work  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed,"  he  answered.  "  What  first 
suggested  the  idea  to  me 't  Well,  the 
realisation  of  the  effects  which  might 
be  produced  by  shadows,  or  rather  by 
silliouetted  figures,  flashed  across  my  mind 
one  day  as  I  was  illustrating  a  comic  song 
for  a  friend.  1  first  thought  of  producing 
only  one  or  two  figure  effects,  but  I  soon 
saw-  that  the  idea  was  capable  of  great 
development ;  and  finally,  to  my  surprise 
and  pleasure.  I  realised  that  it  was  possible 
to  show  by  these  methods  a  whole  army 
and  moving  crowd. 

"  Of  course,  it  was  anything  but  easy 
work:  the  whole  four  thousand  horses 
and  figures  were  entirely  drawn  by  me, 
then  cut  out  and  pasted  on  a  zinc  leaf, 
and  once  more  silhouetted.  In 'L'Epop£e' 
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was  ezemplilied,  as  you  probably  know, 
Napoleon's  military  career  :  there  were 
thirty  tableaux,  and  the  effect  produced 
was  that  of  Ombres  Chinoius.  I  succeeded 
in  creating  a  very  vivid  impression ;  for 
each  detail  of  the  figures  and  animals 
was  studied  as  carefully  as  those  of  the 
pelil  eaporal  himself.  After  '  L'Epop^e ' 
I  produced  in  the  same  fashion  the  '  Bois 
dc  Boulogne/  '  Wattignies,'  _  and  the 
'  Russian  Steppe.' " 

"  And  of  all  your  tableaux  which  was 
the  most  successful  }  " 

"'The  Retreat  from  Russia,'"  he 
answered  gravely,  "  for  there  a  strange 
and  marvellous  effect  was  produced  by 
the  great  numbers  and  the  slow  passage 
in  single  file  of  men  and  horses." 

"  And  are  you  a  quick  worker.  Mon- 
sieur ?  " 

'■  No,  I  am  extremely  slow  and  careful, 
and  when  drawing  anything  in  the  way  of 


"  I  suppose  it  would  be  invidious  to  ask 

you  what  you  think  of  modem  French  art .''" 

"  I     am     absolutely     eclectic     in     my 

tastes.  I  take  most  interest  in  those 
artists  whose  work  exemplifies  fin  de  siecU 
ideas.  Thus  I  greatly  admire  both  Lautrec 
and  Cher6t.  But  some  splendid  work  is 
now  being  done  in  England,"  he  added 
quickly.  "  You  should  be  proud  of  such 
artists  as  Phil  May,  and  those  belonging 
to  the  same  school.  Perhaps  it  may  amuse 
you  to  know  that  1  am  persuaded  that  the 
art  of  the  future  wilt  come  from  England, 
and  through  English  artisls.  There  is 
something  so  original  and  distinctive 
about  their  work." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  our  illus- 
trated publications .- " 

"  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  see 
France  possess  such  comic  papers  as 
Punch,  The  Sketch,  the  American  Li/e,  Puck, 
aiiii  Judge,  and  the  Fliegende  Blalter — that  is 


an  historic  scene  I  take  pains  to  be  very 
accurate  as  regards  costume  and  so  on. 
I  hope  some  day  I  shall  have  time  to 
undertake  a  series  of  military  pictures." 


to  say,  publications  which  are  really  witty 
and  not  objectionable  in  tone.  Of  course, 
here  the  work  of  men  like  myself  gets 
known  otherwise :  French  daily  papers  not 
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unfrequently  publish  drawings  and  cari- 
catures, and  every  year  we  bring  out 
albums  of  drawings,  sometimes  referring 
to  past  events  and  social  or  political  in 
tone/' 

**  What  process  of  reproduction  do  you 
prefer  ?  " 

**\Vood  blocks  are  the  ideal,  but  the 
process  is  too  long  and  too  expensive  ;  so 
I  have  to  be  content  with  the  methods 
used  by  others." 

*'  Most  of  ycjur  work,  Monsieur,  is  done 
in  black-and-white  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  1  have  great  belief  in  the  future 
of  black-and-white  art.  There  is  literally 
no  effect  that  cannot  be  produced  without 
the  aid  of  what  we  are  i)leased  to  call 
colour.  Do  I  make  use  of  photographs  ? 
No,  indeed  !  Why  should  1  ?  ]\ty  brain 
is  my  camera,  and  I  find  it  far  more  to  be 
depended  on  than  the  often  out-of-focus 
production  of  the  ordinary  photographer." 

*'  And  do  vou  never  try  your  hand  at 
portrait-painting  ?  " 

**  I  should  pity  his  sitters!"  observed 
Madame  Caran  d'Ache,  laughing  heartily. 
"  Nothing  annoys  him  more  than  to  be 
asked  to  draw  a  friend.  He  does  not 
wish  to  go  in  for  that  sort  of  work." 

**  And  yet,"  added  her  husband  medi- 
tatively, **  I  have  always  held  that  an 
artist  should  be  able  to  draw  an)'thing  and 
everything,  and  before  1  quit  this  world 
I  hope  to  attempt  much  I  have  hitherto 
left  undone." 

**  I  sup|)ose,  Monsieur,  that  your  work 
leaves  you  but  little  time  for  amuse- 
ments ?  " 

**  Alas !  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  plod 
on  conscientiously  at  all  times  or  seasons, 
whether  they  feel  or  not  in  the  mood  for 
work.  The  winter  and  spring  is  my  be.st 
time;  in  the  summer  and  autumn  I  fear  I 
am  often  idle.     There  is  always  so  much 


going  on  in  Paris  of  one  sort  or  another; 
if  a  man  wishes  to  be  dans  le  mota^ement  he 
has  to  labour  as  hard  over  his  pleasures  as 
at  his  profession.  As  you  probably  know, 
we  are  all  devoted  to  fencing,  and  this 
sport  has  a  special  significance  for  me, 
for  my  grandfather  founded  the  greatest 
fencing-school  in  Russia,  and  was  the  first 
to  introduce  Vescrime  Fran^atse  into  the 
Russian  army.  When  not  fencing  or 
riding,  I  am  bicycling,  and  I  have  lately 
persuaded  my  wife  to  join  me  in  the 
exercise ;  we  often  take  long  and  delight- 
ful spins  in  the  lovely  countr}-  stretching 
out  across  the  Bois  behind  Saint  Cloud  and 
Suresnes." 

**  You  must  find  the  fashionable  exercise 
full  of  suggestions  for  your  lead  pencil, 
Monsieur  }  " 

Caran  d'Ache  laughed  good-naturedly. 
**  Ever}thing  lends  itself  to  caricature  if 
one  is  in  the  mood,"  he  answered. 

*'  One  word  more,  Monsieur.  I  have 
heard  it  asserted  that  you  have  \ery  decided 
views  about  modem  dress." 

"  Well,  clothes  play  a  great  part  in 
modern  life;  I  should  like  to  see  men 
dressed  in  a  more  picturesque  style.  Any 
kind  of  uniform,  either  French  or  foreign, 
attracts  the  eye  pleasantly,  but  one  can't 
say  the  same  about  a  frock  -  coat  and 
chimney-pot  hat.  Think  of  the  exquisite 
First  Empire  costumes,  of  which,  by  the 
way,  I  have  a  splendid  collection.  Surely 
everybody  will  agree  that  we  men  would 
look  and  feel,  and  probably  act,  in  a  more 
noble  fashion  if  we  were  clothed  as  were 
the  gallants  of  the  old  regime  1 " 

And  then,  after  a  glance  at  M.  Caran 
d' Ache's  many  treasures,  I  pas.sed  once 
more  through  the  stately  beflowered  draw- 
ing-room out  into  the  long  sunny  street 
which  connects  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and 
La  Muette.  Marie  A.  Belloc. 
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•T^HERE  is  nothing  eerie  about  the 
I  outside  appearance  of  Manylaws 
Motel,  nor  anything  to  suggest  possibility 
of  the  stirring  scene  which  disturbed  its 
serenity  on  a  November  night  in  last  year. 
Manvlaws  is  situated  well  inside  the  ibur- 
mile  radius.  It  is,  indeed,  within  a  gun- 
shot of  Charing  Cross,  in  convenient  con- 
tiguity to  a  large  railway  station  that  brings 
it  many  customers.  Manylaws  has  always 
been  a  hostelry  of  the  highest  respect- 
ability. It  is  said  that  George  III.,  prowl- 
ing round  Westminster  in  that  passion  of 
curiosity  which  excited  the  satire  of  Peter 
Pindar,  once  lunched  in  the  coffee-room. 
Certainly  there  is  still  preserved  and  shown 
to  favoured  customers  a  plate,  knife,  and 
fork  a\erred  to  have  been  used  by  his 
Majesty. 

But  that  has   nothing   to   do  with  the 

Among  the  guests  at  Manylaws  on  the 
particular  night  the  incident  here  related 
occurred  were  .Mr.  Hosier  and  Mr. 
Cripplegate,  one  the  chainnan,  the  other 
secretary  of  a  W'estralian  gold  mine 
warranted  to  enrich  happy  shareholders 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  The 
Company  was  not  yet  brought  out,  and  the 
business  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  in 
London  on  this  particular  dav  had  been  a 
conference   of  the    small    syndicate    who 


were  preparing  to  float  it.  The  meeting 
had  been  so  satisfactory  that,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  chairman,  the  little  company 
had  had  an  early  dinner  at  the  Savoy,  gone 
on  to  the  theatre,  and  got  back  to  their 
respective  residences  in  good  time. 

"Cripplegate,"  said  Mr.  Hosier,  as  he 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  "  what  do 
you  say  to  an  oyster  and  a  glass  of  stout 
before  turning  in  .•* " 

Mr.  Hosier  was  a  portly  gentleman, 
short  withal,  and  of  a  rosy  countenance. 
His  appearance  was  estimated  at  consider- 
able money  value  when  he  presided  at 
annual  meetings  of  respectable  industrial 
companies.  Mr.  Cripplegate  was  tall, 
thin,  and  stooped  a  little  over  a  hollow 
chest.  His  pale  face,  sunken  cheeks,  large 
feet,  and  long  bony  fingers  were,  in  some 
subtle  way,  understood  to  add  stability  to 
the  companies  with  which  he  was  profes- 
sionally connected.  They  undoubtedly 
served' as  a  foil  to  the  exuberant  vitality 
and  rosy  health  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Cripplegate  never  contradicted  his 
chairman,  and  was  not  going  to  begin 
when  he  suggested  oysters.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  move  a  rider  to  the  resolution, 
suggesting  toasted  cheese.  The  chairman 
ruled  this  distinctly  in  order,  and  the 
simple  repast,  supplemental  to  a  Savoy 
dinner,     was     satisfactorily    disposed    of. 
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Mr.  Hosier  had  even  a  glass  of  hot  punch 
and  a  cigar.  At  these  Mr.  Cripptegale  drew 
the  line.  At  half-past  twelve  he  coughed 
deferentially  and  looked  at  the  clock. 

*'  Yes,  we  'H  toddle  off."  said  Mr.  Hosier, 
who  was  in  a  condition  of  peace  with  all 
the  world.  "  We  shall  have  to  be  at  work 
early  in  the  morning  drawing  up  the  pro- 


spectus. You've  got  your  notes,  and  I 
have  already  sketched  out  a  draft  that  will 
make  things  easy.  You  'vc  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  the  lump  of  quartz  broken 
out  of  the  reef  photographed,  eh  .'  You  've 
got  the  specimens  all  right  ?  " 

"  Yes,     Sir,"      said      Mr.    Cripplcgate. 
"  Locked  up  in  a  bo.x  in  my  room.    Room 
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also  locked.  Here 's  the  key."  And  from 
his  trousers  pocket  he  produced  the 
chamber-key,  with  its  ivory  label  bearing 
the  number  **  23." 

"That's  all  right,  Cripplegate.  You 
never  forget  anything.  It 's  known  pretty 
well  what  we  're  here  for.  They  're  a 
sharp  lot  in  London.  Sure  to  imagine 
we  have  either  quartz  or  gold  with  us. 
Can't  be  too  careful.  Good-night.  Break- 
fast at  eight  sharp." 

Mr.  Hosier's  room  at  Manylaws  was 
No.  24,  one  he  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  occupy.  It  was  high  up  on  the  fourth 
storey,  and  Manylaws  was  not  the  kind  of 
modem  mushroom  hostelry  that  indulges 
in  lifts.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  he 
had  been  coming  and  going,  and  when  he 
first  selected  the  room  did  not  carry  so 
much  flesh  on  his  journeys  upstairs.  But 
the  room  was  quiet,  being  situate  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  building.  Moreover,  he 
could  hear  the  bells  of  St.  Martin's  and 
from  his  window  catch  a  glimpse  of  its 
spire,  associations  which  pleased  him  as 
gilding  the  mere  mercenary  associations  of 
City  life.  Further,  Room  Xo.  23  was  next 
door  (not  unusual  contiguity)  to  No.  24. 
That  was  convenient,  inasmuch  as  the 
chairman  of  many  companies,  often 
coming  up  to  town  from  his  snug  mansion 
in  Kent,  was  usually  accompanied  by  his 
servant  or  met  bv  his  secretary :  one  or 
other  occupied  No.  23.  The  two  rooms 
opened  into  each  other,  and  if  at  the  last 
moment  the  chairman  had  anything  to  say 
he  could  tap  at  the  door  and  talk  to  the 
occupant  of  No.  23. 

If  No.  24  had  a  fault,  it  was  in  respect 
of  a  superfluity  of  doors.  Built  at  a  sort 
of  angle  of  the  hotel,  flanked  by  a  stair- 
case on  either  side,  there  was  a  door  giving 
out  on  the  passage  leading  to  the  north 
staircase,  and  another  opening  on  to  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  south.  The  former 
was  chiefly  used  for  the  service  of  the 
hotel.  Mr.  Hosier,  settling  down  in 
his  room,  habitually  turned  the  key  in  it, 
using  what  for  conveniences  may  be  called 
the  southern  door.  Room  23,  a  much 
smaller  room,  as  befitted  the  status  of  its 
accustomed  occupant,  had  only  one  exit, 
into  the  south  passage,  besides,  of  course, 
the  accommodation  door  leading  into 
Room  24. 

Mr.  Hosier  might  almost  have  heard 
Mr.  Cripplegate  yawning  as  that  invaluable 
secretar}',  having  retired  to  his  chamber, 
slowly  undressed.  He  had,  perhaps,  the 
most  eloquent  yawn  known  among  men. 
There  was  a  pleading  piteous  cadence  in  it 
that  went  straight  to  the    heart.     It  was, 


moreover,  prodigiously  long  drawn  out, 
and  no  sooner  was  one  completed  than 
another  commenced.  This  exercise,  though 
not  usually  regarded  as  physical,  grows, 
after  a  while,  a  little  fatiguing.  When  at 
length  Mr.  Cripplegate  pulled  a  nightcap 
over  his  lank  head,  and  got  into  bed  he 
was  thoroughly  worn  out,  and  dropped  off 
to  sleep  like  a  leaden  shot,  which,  after 
the  toasted  cheese  supervening  on  stout 
and  oysters,  he  felt  he  somewhat  resembled. 

How  long  he  slept  he  did  not  know.  He 
was  awakened  by  hearing  a  voice  mur- 
muring, it  seemed,  almost  in  his  ear. 

**  At  the  forty  feet  level,"  it  said,  "  a 
cross-cut  has  been  driven  north,  opening 
an  underlay  shaft  passing  through  the  lode, 
which  is  fourteen  feet  wide.  By  the  light 
of  an  ordinary  lamp  gold  is  seen  on  the 
hanging  wall.  Apparently  it  dips  south, 
raising  the  question  whether  this  is  not  a 
separate  run  of  gold  starting  from  about 
midway  between  the  main  shoot  and  the 
underlay  shaft." 

i\Ir.  Cripplegate  felt  his  nightcap  move 
with  rustling  sound.  It  was  his  hair 
beginning  to  stand  up.  But  just  where 
the  voice  reached  the  conjecture  about  the 
separate  run  of  gold  he  recognised  it. 
It  was  his  own.  He  was  talking  in  his 
sleep,  reciting  a  passage  from  the  pro- 
spectus, upon  which  he  had  bestowed 
much  thought  and  literary  skill. 

The  fright  completely  woke  him.  He 
lay  tossing  about  for  some  time.  Sleep, 
that  erewhile  had  irresistibly  swooped 
down  upon  him,  now  fled.  He  tried  to 
shut  out  all  thought  of  the  mine,  the 
company,  the  prospectus,  and  all  that 
pertained  thereto.  But  he  was  constantly 
knocking  his  head  against  a  vertical  shaft 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  sixty  feet,  or  stumbling 
over  a  heap  of  (}uartz,  broken  out  in  an 
hour  by  one  man  with  a  hammer,  weighing 
between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds 
and  containing  considerably  over  a 
thousand  ounces  of  gold. 

All  this  was  set  forth  in  those  notes  for 
the  prospectus  upon  which  he  had  long 
been  engaged,  and  on  which  he  and  the 
chairman  were  on  the  next  day — yea,  on 
this  very  day,  for  even  in  November  morn 
could  not  now  be  far  distant — to  labour  in 
fashioning  a  prospectus  that  would  draw  a 
capital  issued  in  320,000  shares,  payable 
five  shillings  on  application,  ^\q.  shillings 
on  allotment,  and  two  sums  of  five  shillings 
at  intervals  of  not  less  than  one  calendar 
month. 

Here   a    dreadful    recoV\fe^\Ka^   ^^^^v-^ 
upoYv  V\Ym.    T\vvi^vi  \vo\.^s,  ^^x^xxst-^  ^^^^  ^^ 
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clerkly  hand  on  foolscap,  had  been  rele- 
gated to  the  safe  custody  of  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  day  coat.  When  he  went 
out  to  the  dinner  he  had  removed  them  to 
the  breast-pocket  of  his  overcoat.  Coming 
home  to  the  allurement  of  stout  and  oysters, 
he  had  taken  off  his  overcoat  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and,  occupied  in  the  sacred  duty  of 
getting  the  chairman  to  bed  in  good  time, 
he  had  left  it  where  he  had  thrown  it  down 
on  the  couch  in  their  private  sitting-room. 
In  the  morning  the  maids  would  be  around, 
and  his  coat  would  be  fumbled.  If,  as  the 
chairman  suggested,  they  were  being 
watched  by  interested  parties,  it  would  be 
worth  anything  to  get  foreknowledge  of 
their  position  as  set  forth  in  these  draft 
notes. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done. 
He  must  get  up,  capture  the  documents, 
and  lodge  them  in  his  box  with  the 
specimens  of  gold  won  from  the  quartz  in 
the  rich  shoot  of  gold  thirty  feet  west  of 
the  main  opening. 

But,  stay,  was  the  specimen  all  right  ? 
He  had  been  so  sleei)y  ^vhen  he  went  to 
bed  that  he  had  forgotten  to  look.  Now 
he  lit  a  candle  and,  with  trembling  hand, 
unlocked  his  portmanteau.  Yes,  it  was  all 
right.  There  was  the  glowing  quartz, 
glittering  under  the  glance  of  the  abashed 
candle. 

He  securely  Jocked  the  portmanteau, 
put  away  the  keys,  unlocked  the  outer  door 
of  his  room,  and  went  forth  in  search  of 
his  overcoat.  He  had  no  dressing-gown, 
but,  save  for  the  somewhat  chilly  atmo- 
sphere, that  was  of  no  matter.  There  was 
no  danger  of  encountering  other  guests. 
As  he  went  down  the  stairs  he  could  see 
far  below  the  twinkle  of  the  light  in  the 
hall  where  the  night  porter  sat. 

He  found  the  sitting-room  with  some 
difficulty.  It  somehow  seemed  to  have 
shifted  its  position,  but  there  it  was. 
There  also  was  his  coat  on  the  sofa,  and 
there  were  his  precious  notes. 

He  skipp'jd  upstairs  with  an  agility  that 
would  have  alarmed  Mrs.  C'rip|)legate.  It 
made  the  tassel  at  the  top  of  his  nightcap 
sway  to  and  fro  with  astonishment.  Almost 
his  candle  went  out.  But  he;  averted  the 
catastrophe,  made  straight  for  his  room, 
and  turned  the  handle  of  the  door. 

It  was  locked,  and  locked  on  the  inside! 

He  had  not  been  out  of  his  room  five 
minutes,  possibly  not  four.  He  had  left 
the  key  on  the  inside,  where  he  turned  it 
on  opening  the  door  to  go  forth.  Could 
he  have  been  mistaken  in  the  quarter  of 
the  building  ?  No,  there  was  No.  23 
plainly  painted  up.     There  were  his  boots 


at  the  side.  No  mistaking  their  size.  To 
make  quite  sure  he  passed  along  to  the 
next  door,  held  up  the  flickering  candle, 
and  clearly  read  "24"  on  the  panel. 
Besides,  there  were  the  chairman's  shoes. 

Even  in  this  dilemma,  in  a  condition  of 
fright  that  almost  stilled  the  beating  of  his 
heart,  Mr.  Cripplegate  was  conscious  of 
comparing  the  dapper  little  shoes  of  the 
chairman  with  their  rounded  high  clamped 
toes,  and  his  own  boots,  whose  cavernous 
depths  and  long  length  suggested  parallel 
tunnels. 

He  stooped  down  and  looked  through 
the  keyhole.  It  was  quite  dark,  but  that 
might  be  because  the  person  now  in 
possession  had  carefully  turned  the  key  so 
as  to  block  up  the  aperture.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  ]\Ir.  Cripplegate's  perturbed  mind 
as  to  what  had  happened.  The  chairman 
and  he  had  been  watched,  their  move- 
ments dogged.  Someone  had  been  lurking 
in  the  passage  when  IVIr.  Cripplegate  had 
gone  out  in  search  of  those  confounded 
papers.  The  spy  and  thief  had  slipped 
into  his  room  bent  on  securing  the 
precious  quartz.  He  had  thought  Mr. 
Cripplegate  would  be  absent  long  enough 
to  enable  him  to  effect  his  nefarious 
purpose.  Baulked  by  his  unexpected 
return  he  had  turned  the  key  in  the  door 
and  was  now  the  man  in  possession. 

When  he  came  to  think  of  it  Mr. 
Cripplegate  remembered  hearing  the  click 
of  the  key  as  it  turned  in  the  lock.  He 
had  thought  at  the  moment  it  was  the 
rattling  of  the  handle  as  he  tried  to  open 
the  door.     Now  he  knew  better. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done. 
He  must  go  and  get  help.  But  if  he  went 
the  man  inside  would  open  the  door  and 
bolt  —  doubtless  with  the  quartz.  Mr. 
Cripplegate  was  a  man  of  resource.  He 
coughed  in  marked  manner  to  intimate 
that  he  was  there  ;  walked  up  and  down 
two  or  three  times,  whistling  an  exceed- 
ingly feeble  tune  ;  coughed  again,  and  then 
fled  down  the  stairs  as  fast  as  he  could,  in 
view  of  the  necessity  of  shielding  the  candle 
with  one  hand  as  he  held  it  in  the  other. 
He  would  go  down  t(^  the  hall,  rouse  the 
ni^.dit-porter,  get  other  help,  have  his  door 
forced  open,  and  secure  the  thief. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  expedition  for  a 
gentleman  considerably  over  fifty  to  make 
his  way  down  the  stairs  with  no  other 
clothing  than  a  nightcap  and  a  nightshirt. 
If  he  had  only  brought  his  dressing-gown  ! 
But  the  quartz  took  up  so  much  room  in 
his  portmanteau  he  had  to  economise,  and 
naturally  had  not  looked  for  an  experience 
of  this  kind.     He  reached  the  basement 
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and  found  the  night  porter  lapped 
in  slumber  in  his  chair  by  the  fire, 
under  the  flickering  gas-lamp. 

"  Hi,  porter !  "  .Mr.  Cripplegate 
said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  wake  up, 
there's  a  thief  in  my  room." 

"  Key  of  your  room,  Sir  ?  Yes, 
Sir.  What 's  your  number  .'  "  said 
the  porter,  rubbing  his  cyca.  con- 
fused by  his  sudilen  awakening. 

Mr.  Cripplegate  succeeded  by 
slow  degrees  in  making  him  under- 
stand the  situation,  which  done  he 
disclosed  possession  of  a  master- 
ful mind- 

"We'Il  put  him  to  rights  in  no 
time,"  he  said  briskly.  "  I'll  call  my 
mate  and  we  'II  trap  him  like  a  rabbit 
when  he  comes  out  of  ihe  room." 

The  appearance  on  the  scene  of 
Boots,  untimely  aroused  from  his 
slumber,  was  a  matter  of  double 
advantage.  Mr.  Crip])icgate's  morn- 
ing clothes  were  lucked  up  in  his 
room  with  the  quartz  and  the  thief. 
But  his  evening  suit  had  been 
carried  off  to  be  brushed,  and  Boots 
was  able  lo  produce  them.  Jlr. 
Cripplegate  gratefully  dressed,  un- 
conscious of  the  comical  effect 
superinduced  by  the  tasselled  night- 
cap he  still  uncr>nsciously  wore. 
This,  combined  with  a  large  pair  of 
car|>et  slippers  borrowed  fr<)m  the 
smoke-ro<)m,  and  the  absence  of 
shirt  or  collar,  somewhat  detracted 
from  the  customary  smartness  of  his 
evening  dress. 

Boots  arm'_d  himself  with  a  stout 
broom-stick.  The  porter  seized  the 
poker  from  the  hall  lire])!aee.  Mr. 
Cripplegate,  holding  the  candle 
aloft,  led  the  way  upstairs.  Iiis  nif;ht- 
cap  serving  the  purpose  of  the  white 
plume  of  Henry-  of  Navarre  when 
engaged  upon  an  eijually  dangerous 
enterprise, 

"  I  hope  we  shan't  find  the  bird 
flown,"  said  Mr.  Cripplegate,  in  a 
shakv  whisper. 

"  He's  all  right."  said  the  porter. 
'*'l"he  most  hagile  of  them  can't 
get  out  of  a  window  on  the  fourth 
storey.  If  he  M  come  down  stairs 
weM  have  seed  him  from  the  hall. 
If  he's  coming  down  now  we'll 
meet  bin 


-Mr.  Cripplegate 
stair  so  as  tu  be  mo 
with  Boots. 
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But  they  met  no  one,  only  the  wind 
coursing  down  the  stairway,  driven  in 
through  many  window  -  sashes  by  the 
blusterous  November  night.  The  passage 
outside  rooms  23  and  24  was  exactly  as  it 
had  been  when  Mr.  Cripplegate  returned 
from  his  expedition  to  the  sitting-room. 
Boots  softly  turned  the  handle  of  No.  23, 
nodded  his  head  sagaciously,  and  by  silent 
motion  of  his  lips  signalled  **  It's  locked." 

They  listened  intently  at  the  keyhole, 
but  heard  no  sound.  Shading  the  candle 
they  sought  through  the  apertures  of  the 
door  for  trace  of  light  within  the  silent 
room,  and  found  none.  Perhaps  after  all 
the  fellow  had  got  away  with  his  booty. 
The  porter  opened  the  small  blade  of  his 
penknife,  thrust  it  into  the  keyhole,  and 
speedily  settled  that  doubt.  The  key  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  lock  on  the  other  side. 
The  man  was  there,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  tire  him  out. 

So  the  porter  took  up  his  post  at  one 
side  of  the  doorway,  the  poker  in  his  right 
hand  ready  for  a  rush.  On  the  other  side 
stood  Boots  leaning  on  his  broomstick. 
Mr.  Cripplegate  sat  on  the  top  step  of  the 
stairway,  for  greater  comfort  turning  up 
the  collar  of  his  dress-coat. 

Twenty  minutes  sped.  Half  an  hour 
went  by,  and  still  no  sign  from  the 
beleaguered  room.  Three  minutes  lattT 
Mr.  Cripplegate  started  at  the  turning  of  a 
key  in  a  lock.  The  porter  grasped  the 
poker.  Boots  stood  ready  with  the  broom- 
stick. A  handle  turned  ;  a  door  slowly 
opened,  and  a  white  face  peered  forth. 

But  it  was  set  in  the  doorway  of  No.  24, 
not  of  No.  23. 

**  What's  the  matter  't "  asked  Mr. 
Hosier  in  a  hollow  voice,  scarcely  recog- 
nisable by  his  faithful  secretary. 

It  was  idle  any  longer  to  preserve  the 
attempt  at  ambuscade.  If  the  fellow  lurk- 
ing in  Xo.  23  had  not  heard  the  mustering 
of  the  forces,  conversation  with  Mr.  Hosier, 
carried  on  in  however  low  a  tone,  would 
reveal  the  presence  of  the  enemy  at  the 
door. 

*'  He  may  as  well  come  out,"  said 
Mr.  Cripplegate  in  a  conversational  but 
studiously  loud  voice,  **  or  we  shall  break 
open  the  door." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  Mr.  Hosier  how  things 
stood. 

*'  Good  heavens  !  "  cried  the  chairman. 
**  The  fellow,  or  his  confederate,  was  in 
my  room.  Go  and  fetch  the  landlord  and 
the  police,"  he  said  to  Boots  in  a  tone  of 
command,  somewhat  weakened  by  a 
tendency  to  chattering  teeth. 


The  landlord  was  brought,  but,  careful 
for  the  reputation  of  Manylaws  as  a  quiet 
resting-place,  objected  to  calling  in  the 
police  at  this  stage. 

"  We  are  quite  enough,"  he  said,  **  to 
account  for  one  burglar,  or  even  two. 
When  we  catch  them,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  whistle  for  the  police." 

Then  Mr.  Hosier  told  his  story,  which 
proved  scarcely  less  thrilling  than  Mr. 
Cripplegate's.  He  had  fallen  asleep  soon 
after  he  got  into  bed.  How  long  he  slept 
he  could  not  say.  Was  awakened  by  hear- 
ing someone  cautiously  dragging  his  port- 
manteau across  the  floor.  He  had  placed 
it  against  the  doorway  leading  to  room 
No.  23,  principally  as  being  a  convenient 
spot,  partly  with  a  vague  idea  of  barricading 
the  passage,  the  door  opening  into  his 
room.  He  had  had  a  fire  in  his  room  all 
evening.  It  was  brightly  burning  when  he 
fell  asleep.  That  the  night  must  be 
|)retty  well  advanced  was  evident  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  fire  was  almost 
out.  He  could  not  see  the  grate,  since  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  bed  was  a 
screen  ;  but  over  the  top  of  it  there  flashed 
a  faint  light,  the  dying  effort  of  the 
smouldering  fire. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  screen  was  his 
portmanteau,  and  Someone  dragging  it 
into  more  convenient  position  for  opening 
and  rifling  its  contents. 

Mr.  Hosier,  in  the  trepidation  of  the 
moment  and  the  difficulty  of  making  up 
one's  mind  amid  the  disturbing  circum- 
stances, was  not  sure  whether  he  was 
grateful  for  the  screen  or  not.  Ifit  were  not 
there,  he  could,  in  the  fitful  firelight, 
have  seen  what  was  going  on  in  the 
neighl)()urhood  of  his  portmanteau.  But 
then  the  nefarious  person  whose  attention 
at  the  moment  seemed  concentrated  on 
the  portmanteau  would  have  perceived 
his  presence,  and  might  have  resented  it. 

It  seemed  when  he  was  telling  the  story 
that  Mr.  Hosier  must  have  had  a  good 
(leal  of  time  to  think  out  these  things. 
Probably  they  passed  through  his  mind 
with  lightning  flash. 

riie  next  thing  he  was  aware  of  was  a 
shadowy  presence  standing  at  the  end  of 
the  screen  intently  regarcling  him.  The 
fire  seemed  to  have  flickered  out,  but  there 
must  have  been  some  glow  from  cinders, 
for  the  otherwise  darkened  room  was  suf- 
fused by  a  light  which  brought  clearly  forth 
the  outlines  of  a  tall  figure  standing  near 
the  foot  of  the  bed. 

**1  thought  of  saying  *  Hallo  !* "  said 
Mr.  Hosier,  **  and  fancy  I  tried,  but  don't 
remember  any  sound.     I  could  not  see  a 
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fece,  but  knew  the  figure  was  fixedly  looking 
at  me.  Its  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  me  like 
gimlets.  Then  it  turned  away  and  made 
straight  for  the  door  leading  out  into  the 
north  passage.  The  door  is  some  paces 
from  the  foot  of  the  bed,  but  the  figure 
seemed  to  reach  it  in  a  single  stride.  The 
glow  from  the  fireplace,  partly  intercepted 
by  the  screen,  was  so  faint  that  if  I  had 
been  going  for  the  door,  even  knowing 
the  room  pretty  well,  I  should  have 
fumbled  my  way  along  with  outstretched 
hands.  The  figure  went  straight  for  it, 
put  its  hand  unfalteringly  on  the  key, 
turned  it,  opened  the  door,  and  went  out, 
closing  the  door  after  it.  Just  as  it  dis- 
appeared there  was  another  flicker  of 
light  from  the  fireplace,  which  seemed — I 
suppose  1  was  upset,  but  so  it  seemed  to 
me — to  reflect  a  sort  of  blue  brimstony 
flame  round  the  tassel  on  the  figure's 
nightcap." 

**  The  tassel  on  the  figure's  nightcap  !  " 
cried  the  landlord,  turning  and  surveying 
the  tall  lean  figure  of  Mr.  Cripplegate,  who 
stood  listening  open-mouthed  to  this 
new  terror  of  the  dire  night.  "  Excuse 
me,  Mr.  Hosier,  will  you  allow  me  to  enter 
your  room  ?  " 

Without  waiting  for  reply  the  landlord, 
who  had  adtled  his  own  candle  to  Mr. 
Cripplegate's  store,  strode  into  No.  24 
followed  by  the  chairman,  the  secretar}', 
and  the  armed  men.  Walking  over  to  the 
door  leading  to  the  north  passage  he  tried 
and  found  it  unlocked.     "  Ah  !  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  responded  Mr.  Hosier.  **  It 
w^ent  out  that  way." 

**  Precisely,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  And  there,"  continued  Mr.  Hosier, 
pointing  to  his  portmanteau  dragged 
half  wav  across  the  floor  from  the  door 
opening  into  room  No.  23,  **  is  where 
it  was  pecking  at  my  portmanteau  when 
I  woke." 


"Just  so,"  said  the  landlord,  skirting 
the  portmanteau  and  turning  the  handle  of 
the  door  leading  into  No.  23. 

The  porter  took  a  fresh  grip  of  his 
poker.  Boots  brought  his  faithful  broom- 
stick to  the  present.  Mr.  Hosier  thought 
he  would  get  into  bed,  and  Mr.  Cripple- 
gate  envied  him  the  opportunity. 

But  there  was  no  maddened  outrush  of  a 
trapped  marauder.  Room  23  was  empty, 
and  the  key  dangled  from  the  lock  of  the 
door  leading  into  the  outer  passage. 

*'  Mr.  Cripplegate,"  said  the  landlord 
sternly,  **  do  you  ever  walk  in  your 
sleep  ?  " 

*'  N — n — not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  said 
Mr.  Cripplegate,  his  tongue  faltering  with 
a  new  fresh  fear. 

**  What  did  you  have  for  supper  last 
night  ?  " 

**  Oysters  and  stout,"  replied  Mr. 
Cripplegate  meekly,  as  if  he  were  in  the 
witness-box. 

**  And  toasted  cheese,"  added  Mr.  Hosier, 
brightening  up,  as  a  new  light  broke  in  on 
the  tangled  situation. 

"  And  toasted  cheese.  Ver^-  good,"  said 
the  landlord.  **  Well,  gentlemen,  I  '11  bid 
you  good-night,  and  1  hope  you  '11  make 
up  for  loss  of  sleep." 

So  the  landlord  went  away,  the  porter 
returned  the  poker  to  the  hall  fireplace, 
Boots  replaced  the  broomstick,  Mr.  Crip- 
plegate took  off"  his  dress  clothes  and  slunk 
into  bed.  Mr.  Hosier  also  returned  to  bed. 
But  first  of  all  he  locked  the  door  leading 
into  Room  No.  23. 

**  Cripplegate  's  an  excellent  fellow,"  he 
murmured  ;  **  a  good  father  of  a  family 
and  a  faithful  clerk.  But  if  he 's  going  to 
take  a  fresh  walk  to-night,  he  may  as  well 
go  out  by  the  other  door.  Wonderful  how 
coming  out  through  my  room  he  should, 
in  his  sleep,  have  stumbled  on  the  other 
route  back." 


Rtfnuiuced  ty  ftrni 
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AFTER      FRANCIA. 


By  grant  ALLEN. 


AN  American,  says  legend,  once  con- 
descended to  walk  through  the 
Pitti  Palace  in  Florence.  When  he  returned 
to  his  hotel,  an  English  acquaintance 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  pictures. 
"  Well,  not  much,"  answered  the  candid 
Yankee.     "  All  Biblical  subjects.'* 

Now,  that  is  emphatically  not  the  way  to 
approach  Italian  art.  If  you  wish  to  under- 
stand it  and  to  derive  pleasure  from  it — 
that  acute  pleasure  which  it  is  capable  of 
giving  to  those  who  love  it — you  must 
come  to  it  in  a  far  other  and  more  dis- 
criminative spirit.  You  must  be  content 
to  put  yourself  into  the  mediaeval  Italian 
attitude  ;  to  steep  yourself  in  its  atmo- 
sphere ;  to  believe  profoundly  in  saints 
and  Madonna ;  to  learn  their  symbols, 
their  legends,  their  attributes ;  to  look  at 
the  pictures  as  the  men  for  whose  churches 
or  palaces  they  were  painted  originally 
looked  at  them.  With  this  object  in  view, 
I  am  going  to  take  to-day  a  single  Italian 
painting — an  altar-piece  of  Francia's,  re- 
produced on  the  next  page — and  explain, 
as  well  as  my  own  lights  will  allow  me, 
how  much  of  thought  and  work  Francia 
himself  put  into  it. 

The  picture  hangs  now  in  the  National 
Gallery  in  London,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
gems  of  our  British  collection.  But 
Francia,  you  may  be  sure,  did  not  paint 
it  for  this  or  any  other  gallery  ;  he  painted 
it  for  a  church,  as  the  chief  ornament  of 
an  altar.  Originally  it  formed  the  lower 
half  of  an  altar-piece,  surmounted  by  the 
round-topped  picture  or  lunette  of  the 
Pietd,  which  now  hangs  close  beside  it ; 
both  were  commissioned  as  a  single  work 
by  the  Buonvisi  family  of  Lucca,  and 
placed  in  their  chapel  in  the  church  of 
San  Frcdiano  in  that  city,  whence  they 
were  purchased  later  by  the  Duke  of 
Lucca,  and  finally  sold  with  the  rest  of 
the  ducal  collection  in  England.  In 
order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
picture,  therefore,  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  this  its  original  destination. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  entire  group  is 
a  variant  on   the   common   early  Italian 


theme  of  the  Virgin  Enthroned,  with  the 
Holy  Infant,  surrounded  by  saints.  In 
general  scheme,  this  is  the  same  arrange- 
ment with  which  the  visitor  to  the  National 
Gallery  is  already  familiar  in  the  case  of 
the  Blenheim  Madonna,  the  great  ^lan- 
tegna,  the  beautiful  Borgognone,  and 
many  other  pictures  in  the  Italian  rooms. 
As  a  rule,  too,  the  saints  around  the 
throne  are  symmetrically  disposed — either 
one  on  each  side,  or  two,  or  three,  in 
appropriate  attitudes.  Thus,  in  the  Blen- 
heim Madonna,  St.  John  the  Baptist 
stands  on  the  spectator's  left,  and 
St.  Nicholas  of  Bari  on  his  right ;  in  the 
Mantegna,  the  corresponding  places  are 
filled  by  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  IVIary 
Magdalen ;  and  in  the  Borgognone  by 
St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  and  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena.  But  in  the  Francia, 
which  we  are  now  engaged  in  considering, 
the  saints  are  grouped  in  two  sets  or 
pairs,  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left 
of  the  Madonna. 

The  very  first  point  the  spectator  notices, 
however,  is  the  unusual  fact  that  in  this 
Lucca  altar-piece  the  Madonna  is  not 
enthroned  alone  with  the  Child  in  the 
centre  of  the  field,  as  happens  in  the  other 
instances  noted  above,  and  in  so  many 
similar  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  or 
elsewhere  ;  a  benign  -  looking  and  aged 
woman,  with  a  hood  or  wimple  and  a 
muflfied  throat,  shares  the  seat  with  our 
Lady.  Now,  this  benign-looking  figure  is 
St.  Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin ;  and 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  hood  and  neck- 
kerchief  are  her  distinguishing  marks,  by 
which,  as  a  rule,  she  may  easily  be  recog- 
nised. Wherever  in  Italian  art  you  come 
across  St.  Anne  (with  a  few  rare  excep- 
tions) you  may  know  her  by  this  snood 
and  by  the  mufflctl  throat,  which  are  her 
special  tokens.  Even  her  face  is  a  type,  as 
familiar  and  as  recojjnisable  to  the  Italians 
of  those  times  as  the  conventional  face  of 
the  Saviour  or  the  Madonna  to  modern 
Englishmen. 

Now,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  our  Lady  is»  \^'^x^'5.^\:Cjoii.^  •;^'^xs> 
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on  her  throne,  with  her  children  on  her 
lap,  whether  in  solitary  pictures  or  when 
flanked  by  saints  ;  but  in  some  few  altar- 
pieces,  especially  those  paintetl  under 
Florentine  influence,  her  mother,  St. 
Anne,  is  permitted  to  share  the  hontmrs 


the  knees  of  ?t.  Anne,  while  she  herself 
half  holds  her  playful  baby,  who  escapes 
from  her  arms  to  fondle  a  lamb  on  the 
ground  beside  him.  But  another  picture  in 
the  National  (jaller>-  itself,  which  I  repro- 
duce on  page  30,  forms  a  far  closer  parallel 


of  the  heavenli 

the  best- known  works  which  thus  show 
us  these  three  personages  in  a  single  com- 
position— St.  Anne,  the  Madonna,  and  the 
Holy  Infant — is  the  graceful  painting  in 
the  Louvre,  attributed  (perhaps  a  little 
doubtfully)  to  Leonardo.  In  that  charm- 
ing group  the  Madonna  actually  sits  upon 


group  in  this  particular 
an  exquisLti-  work  by 
Girolamo  dai  Libri,  formerly  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  deila  Scida  at 
Verona ;  and  it  represents  the  Madonna 
seated  close  to  the  knees  of  St.  Anne,  but 
holding  her  naked  child  on  her  knees 
before  her.     For  perfection  of  finish  and 
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jewel-like  purity  of  brilliant  colour  this  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  gems  in  our  national 
collection.  Contrary  to  custom,  St.  Anne's 
neck  is  here  bare,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  late  Venetian  pictures. 

Nevertheless,  considerable  differences 
exist  between  the  treatment  of  this  group  in 
the  Girolamo  and  the  PVancia ;  for,  setting 
aside  the  purely  formal  point  that  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  women  are  reversed  in  the 
Veronese  picture,  there  is  the  more 
important  fact  that  the  one  is  a  Virgin 
Enthroned  as  Queen  of  Heaven,  while  in 
the  other,  the  Madonna  is  seated  quite 
humanly  in  a  trellised  rose-garden,  with 
the  vanquished  dragon  lying  dead  at 
her  feet.  This  rose-garden  recalls  the 
famous  Luini  at  Milan,  and  many  early 
Tuscan  or  Umbrian  Madonnas.  Fruits, 
again,  are  almost  invariable  accompani- 
ments of  the  Virgin  and  Child  ;  you  will 
see  them  frequently  in  Maniegna  and 
Carlo  Crivelli.  So  in  these  two  pictures 
Girolamo  places  a  lemon -tree  at  the 
Madonna's  back,  while  Francia  makes  his 
sympathetic  and  sweet-faced  St.  Anne 
oflfer  a  peach  to  the  Divine  Infant.  Such 
symbols  are  usually  treated  as  "  the  fruits 
of  the  spirit,"  but  they  really  descend  from 
earlier  pagan  usage. 

The  introduction  of  the  mother  of  the 
Virgin  into  most  of  these  pictures  is 
probably  due  to  Florentine  influences, 
for  St.  Anne  was  a  very  favourite  saint 
at  Florence.  Her  popularity  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  great  insurrection  which 
drove  Walter  of  Brienne  out  of  the  citv 
took  place  on  St.  Anne's  Day,  and  her 
festival  was  therefore  ever  after  regarded 
as  a  high  holiday  by  the  Florentines.  The 
sweet  little  St.  John  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne — a  most  ethereal  baby  boy — I 
take  to  be  equally  a  Florentine  introduction ; 
indeed  the  familiar  group  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  with  the  baby  figure  of  the 
ascetic  saint  was  due  in  its  origin  to 
Florentine  sculptors.  For  St.  John  was 
the  patron  saint  of  the  city  by  the  Amo, 
so  that  his  conspicuous  presence  in  this 
work  is  jHjrhaps  a  courtly  compliment 
paid  by  the  Buonvisi  family  to  their  power- 
ful neighbours. 

These  four  central  figures  being  thus 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  let  us  turn  to 
the  other  saints,  who  are  grouped  around 
in  ecstatic  adoration.  To  the  spectator's 
left  stands  St.  Sebastian,  the  Christian 
Adonis,  in  what  one  may  call  his  most 
characteristic  type — naked  save  for  a  loin- 
cloth, and  shot  through  with  arrows.  A 
noble  and  beautiful  St.  Sebastian  he  is  too, 
with  his  saintly  face  of  mute  endurance. 


and  his  youthful  nude  figure,  second  only, 
perhaps,  to  the  unapproachable  Sodoma, 
who  breaths  his  life  away  so  sweetly  on  the 
walls  of  the  Uffizi.  Now,  St.  Sebastian  is 
the  patron  saint  against  the  plague,  and 
his  appearance  in  this  group  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  desire  of  the  Buonvisi  to  gain 
his  very  present  help  in  time  of  pestilence. 
Arrows  are  always  the  symbol  of  disease, 
both  for  Christian  and  pagan.  That  is 
why  the  arrow-smitten  martyr  is  such  a 
favourite  saint  all  over  Italy,  but  especially 
in  Venice  and  along  the  Adriatic  coast, 
where  intercourse  with  the  East  made  that 
mediaeval  scourge  a  frequent  visitant. 
You  can  trace  through  various  forms  the 
evolution  of  St.  Sebastian  on  the  walls  of 
the  National  (jallery  better,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  any  other  saint  save  St.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria.  If  you  live  in  London,  drop 
in  there  to-morrow  to  follow  out  this  hint : 
and  pay  special  attention  to  two  dainty 
Crivellis,  which  alone  are  worth  going  many 
miles  to  visit. 

Next  to  St.  Sebastian  stands  a  bald- 
headed  and  long-bearded  saint  with  a 
sword  in  his  hands,  whom  you  know  at 
once  by  those  signs  to  be  the  Apostle 
Paul.  The  mildly  intellectual  type  of 
face,  the  bald  head,  the  pointed  beard, 
are  all  of  them  as  conventional  as  that 
**  sword  of  the  spirit "  which  forms  the 
well-known  attribute  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  While  vou  are  at 
the  National  (jailer)-,  too,  you  might 
verify  this  point  as  well  in  several  early 
Tuscan  and  Venetian  pictures,  contrasting 
especially  the  bluff  fisherman  face  and 
short  round  beard  of  St.  Peter,  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles,  with  the  more  thoughtful 
features  and  student  -  like  figure  of  the 
Hellenist  of  Tarsus.  You  will  obser\e, 
of  course,  that  all  these  flanking  saints 
stand  on  the  level  floor  of  the  heavenlv 
palace,  with  its  parti-coloured  marbles, 
while  the  Madonna  and  her  mother  are 
raised,  as  is  usual,  on  a  lofty  pedestal 
which  bears  unobtrusively  near  its  summit 
the  name  of  the  painter,  with  his  modest 
description  of  **  Francia  the  Goldsmith." 

The  space  just  beneath  the  throne  is 
fittingly  occupied  by  the  baby  St.  John, 
whose  conventional  attributes  of  the 
camel's-hair  cloak,  the  tinv  reed  cross, 
and  the  scroll  with  its  legend  of  **  Ecce 
Agnus  Dei*'  are  known  to  everyone. 
According  to  established  Church  etiquette, 
the  cousin  of  the  Saviour  ranks  second 
after  the  Madonna  in  the  saintlv  hierarchv. 

iu>t  beyond  him,  again,  and  close  to  the 
em  of  St.  Anne's  robe,  stands  a  dreamy- 
looking   saint    in    a    highly    embroidered 
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deacon's  robe,  who  bears  in  his  left  a 
palm  of  martyrdom,  and  in  his  right  the 
tetl-tale  gridiron,  which  shows  him  at  once 
to  be  the  roasted  St.  Lawrence.  The 
magniticent  robe  is  common  in  repre- 
sentations of  "the  courteous  Spaniard": 
sometimes  it  is  there,  I  believe,  in  com- 
pliment to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  but  often 
it  is  merely  due  to  the  artist's  desire  to 
enrich  the  colour  and  design  of  the 
picture.  Finally,  on  the  extreme  right. 
we  find  a  monastic  saint  in  very  light 
robe.f,  who  is  sometimes  (erroneously) 
identified  with  San  Frediano,  the  patron 
pf  the  church  for  which  the  picture  was 
painted,  but  who  is  shown  by  his  dress  to 
be  really  St.  Romuald,  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Camaklolesi. ' 

Now,  I  do  not  quite  know  why  these 
particular  saints  are  thus  grouped  together. 
Often  enough,  indeed,  the  reason  for  such 
selections  is  perfectly  plain.  The  picture, 
let  us  say,  is  a  votive  offering  against  the 
plague,  and  then  it  will  most  likely  repre- 
sent the  plague  -  saints,  Sebastian  and 
Roch,  balanced  by  the  doctor  -  saints, 
Cosmo  and  Damian,  surrounding  the 
throne  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity.  Or  it  may  be 
a  family  altar  -  piece,  and  then  it  will 
contain  the  patron  saints  of  the  father,  the 
mother,  and  the  various  children,  sur- 
rounding the  throne  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  But  here  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  the   circumstances  of  the 


chapel  to  speak  with  certainty.  I  suspect, 
from  the  general  air  of  the  work,  that 
the  Buonyisi  were  a  family  of  Florentine 
sympathies  ;  Paoio  and  Lorenzo  may 
have  been  the  names  of  two  principal 
members  of  the  house,  which  would 
account  for  the  placing  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Lawrence  nearest  to  the  foot  of  the 
Madonna's  throne.  But  I  have  said 
enough  at  least  to  show  in  what  light  such 
a  picture  should  be  regarded ;  the  rest  I 
leave  to  the  reader's  judgment.  The 
saintly  face  of  the  Madonna,  the  devo- 
tional spirit  that  animates  the  whole  work, 
the  spacious  sense  of  architectural  sur- 
roundings, the  technical  perfection  of 
Francia's  skilful  hand,  the  exquisite  colour — 
harmony  in  dresses  and  accessories,  will  be 
obvious  to  everybody. 

It  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
worthiest  work  (taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  still  lovelier  Piet^)  of  the  great  painter 
who  produced  it — one  of  the  purest  and 
most  spiritual  of  the  later  Renaissance. 
But  these  things  you  can  learn  from  actual 
inspection  of  the  picture  as  it  hangs  ;  while 
as  for  Francia's  place  in  the  history  and 
evolution  of  art,  is  it  not  written  in  Kugler 
and  the  other  systematists  ?  M3'  aim  is 
humbler.  I  wish  only  to  show  what  Francia 
was  painting  in  this  beautiful  work.  As  it 
took  a  great  artist  many  months  to  produce 
it,  it  may  surely  take  us  one  short  half- hour 
to  decipher  his  meaning. 


%. 
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CHAMOIS  -  STALKING. 


By     W.     a.     BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 


A  VAST  mass  of  romantic  rubbish  has 
AY^  been  written  since  the  days  of 
rlinius  about  the  chamois,  and  while 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  animals  when 
pursued  in  a  sportsmanlike  manner 
give  better  sport,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
round  none  other  have  tradition  and  legend 
woven  such  a  nimbus  of  unapproachable- 
ness  as  is  the  case  with  the  mountain-buck 
of  the  Alps,  concerning  the  chase  of  which 
the  writer  proposes  to  offer  some  personal 
observations  garnered  in  the  course  of 
some  thirty  years. 

Chamois  are  hunted  either  by  stalking 
or  by  driving  them  by  means  of  beaters, 
who,  if  successful  in  their  endeavours, 
which  is  by  no  means  always  the  case, 
oblige  the  game  to  pass  certain  posts 
where  the  guns  participating  in  the  hunt 
are  hidden.  Between  this  and  stalking 
there  is,  of  course,  no  comparison  as  to 
their  sportsmanlike  attributes,  but  as  not 
everybody  can  turn  chamois-stalker  or 
remain  one  beyond  early  middle  age,  both 
aspects  of  chamois -shooting  have  to  be 
brought  to  the  reader's  notice  if  justice  is 
to  be  done  to  the  subject. 

Taking  chamois-stalking  first,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  a  long  purse,  en- 
abling one  to  possess  extensive  tracts  of 
wild  country  where  trained  keepers  pre- 
vent poaching,  removes  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  stalker  of  humbler  rank, 
pursuing  game  in  unpreserved  ground,  has 
to  face.  But  money  can  do  even  more, 
for  in  such  carefully  guarded  preserves  a 
network  of  paths,  skilfully  laid  out  on 
precipitous  ground,  where  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  such  artificial  assistance  could 
be  given  to  the  hunter,  makes  chamois- 
stalking  as  easy,  or  perhaps  easier,  than 
is  deer-stalking  in  Scotland.  If  a  few 
personal  reminiscences  be  not  considered 
out  of  place  I  might,  perhaps,  mention 
that  from  schoolboy's  days,  when  under 
the  guidance  of  my  father's  head  keeper  I 
roamed  over  an  extensive  tract  of  chamois 
ground,  I  have  followed  this  agile  animal 
in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  under 
varying  circumstances.  As  my  eye  ranges 
over  a  goodly  collection  of  the  small  black 
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horns  which  hang  on  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  in  which  these  lines  are  penned,  it 
instinctively  seeks  a  small  group  of  these 
trophies,  bagged,  not  in  luxuriously 
"  pathed  "  preserves,  where  one  attendant 
keeper  carries  the  sportsman's  rifle, 
another  makes  easy  his  path,  while  a 
third  keeps  watch  ahead,  but  trophies 
which  were  the  hard-earned  reward  of 
honest  stalking  on  mountains  where  game 
was  unpreserved  and,  therefore,  scarce ; 
where  it  was  as  much  the  -quarry  of  the 
wily  native  hunter,  keen  of  instinct, 
strong  of  muscle,  and  enduring  as  only 
men  bocn  to  it  can  become,  as  it  was  that 
of  the  stranger  within  tliose  rocky  fast- 
nesses. 

To  succeed  -where  the  hardy  son  of  the 
mountains  Jias  failed  is,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me,  as  true  a  test  of  the  stuff 
you  are  made  of  as  is  the  race  on  the 
cinder-track  or  in  the  racing-shell,  with 
champions  as  your  opponents. 

The    mountain   valley   of   X is  a 

branch  glen  of  the  broad  Inn  river  valley 
in  North  Tyrol.  It  is  a  long  narrow 
defile,  inhabited  only  for  the  first  third  of 
its  length,  the  rest  being  either  forest- 
land,  belonging  to  the  Crown,  from  which 
vast  supplies  of  fine  timber  are  drifted  out 
on  the  pent-up  waters  of  the  stream  which 
has  worn  for  itself  a  deep  gorge ;  or  it  is 
Alpine  pasturage,  where  for  four  or  five 
months  of  the  year  the  cattle  of  the 
peasant  proprietors  are  turned  out  under 
the  care  of  male  or  female  herders,  who, 
for  the  time  being,  live  in  primitive  little 
huts  made  of  logs,  more  picturesque  to 
look  at  than  comfortable  to  live  in.  Only 
peasants  inhabit  the  valley,  which  is 
practically  one  big  game  preserve,  of 
which  they  are  the  proprietors  and 
keepers  at  the  same  time.  The  only  two 
individuals  who  are  not  peasants  by 
occupation — namely,  the  priest  and  the 
schoolmaster — are  peasants  by  birth,  who 
by  dint  of  superior  intelligence  have 
gained  the  positions  they  hold ;  and  even 
the  latter,  like  every  able-bodied  male  in 
the  whole  valley,  is  an  ardent  sportsman, 
devoting    every   spare    hoiit    <iOTccv'^  "vi^Nft. 
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shooting  season  to  the  chase.  Close  u{)on 
two  hundred  head  of  big  game,  including 
stags,  chamois,  and  roe-deer,  make  up  the 
annual  bag  of  these  peasant  -  sportsmen, 
but  the  great  number  of  keen  hunters — 
every  one  of  them  filled  with  the  desire  to 
achieve  the  best  bag — makes  the  game 
exceedingly  wary  as  well  as  comparatively 
scarce. 

The  mountains  skirting  this  long  Alpine 
cul'de-sac  are  of  moderate  height,  and 
only  in  two  or  three  places  is  there 
really  good  chamois  -  ground  of  the 
requisite  precipitousness  and  unapproach- 
ableness.  In  fact,  were  it  not  that  this 
vast  tract  of  pea^nt  shooting-ground  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  some  excel- 
lent and  strictly  preserved  forests  belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  to  one  of  the 
Archdukes  of  Austria,  and  to  some  Austrian 
noblemen,  our  peasant  friends  would  have 
long  ago  killed  off  their  stock.  As  it  is, 
the  majority  of  the  game  obtained  by  them 
along  the  boundaries  of  their  shoot  have 
come  over  from  one  or  the  other  of  the 
three  adjoining  preserves. 

The  goal  of  the  little  expedition  which 
I  am  proposing  to  describe  did  not  lie, 
however,  on  the  boundary,  but  rather  in 
the  centrally  situated  chamois  -  ground, 
which  was  the  home,  I  knew,  of  several 
very  wary  old  bucks,  who  had  hitherto 
succeeded  in  escaping  the  bullets  of  their 
numerous  enemies.  One  of  these  chamois 
I  had  seen  some  weeks  previously,  and  my 
glasses  enabled  me  to  perceive  that  it  was 
a  buck  of  rare  size.  Ascertaining  from 
the  man  who  had  last  visited  this  locality 
that  this  veteran  was  still  among  the 
living,  I  resolved  to  do  my  best  to  bag 
the  prize. 

Chamois,  it  must  be  premised  here,  do 
not  by  any  means  live  exclusively  on 
ground  above  timber-line,  as  might  be 
supposed  from  most  of  the  pictorial 
descriptions  of  this  animal.  During  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  the  old  males 
keep  aloof  from  the  females  and  young 
fry,  which  latter,  as  a  rule,  prefer  the 
elevated  ridges  and  barren  rocks  where 
vegetation  no  longer  thrives.  In  these 
breezy  regions  they  are  difficult  to  approach, 
as  their  surroundings  do  not  offer  cover  to 
the  hunter  to  hide  his  approach,  and  while 
the  female  chamois'  innate  watchfulness 
leads  her  to  select  just  such  open  and 
exposed  playgrounds,  where  she  can  spy 
danger  from  sdar,  the  old  bucks  prefer  to 
roam  solitary  through  the  upper  fringe  of 
arboreal  vegetation.  Here,  in  the  cool 
shade  of  cliffs,  in  the  near  vicinity,  if 
possible,  of  snow-patches,  which,  in  the  lee 


of  rocks,  remain  protected  from  the  devour* 
ing  rays  of  the  summer  son,  these  sly  old 
stagers  lead  a  peaceful  if  lonely  existence, 
showing  themselves  as  little  as  possible 
during  daylight,  and  instinctively  avoiding 
open  spaces,  where  watchfiil  eyes  could 
detect  them.  No  gambolling  about  ledges 
or  frisking  on  knife-back  ridges  for  these 
lazy  old  recluses,  who  naturally,  in  conse- 
quence, put  on  weight  in  much  the  same 
way  as  portly  old  gentlemen  whose  daily 
exercise  consists  solely  in  u-alking  from 
their  chambers  to  their  club. 

The  only  chance  of  seeing  these  old 
stagers  with  a  chance  of  a  shot  is  to  be  on 
the  ground  at  the  first  peep  ofdayligfat, 
when  they  are  still  out  feeding,  frequenting 
for  this  purpose  spots  where  the  sparsely 
growing  but  exceedingly  succulent  herbs 
which  are  their  favourite  diet  are  fotmd 
clinging  to  ledges  and  steep  slopes,  while 
the  ranker  grasses  flourishing  in  the 
woods  proper  are  rarely  touched  by  these 
epicures  of  the  Alps.  As  they  stop  feed- 
ing and  almost  immediately  retreat  to 
dense  cover  as  soon  as  the  sun  shows  up, 
the  above  chance  is  the  only  one — with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  moments  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  or  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  when  they  ri.sc  from  their  couch 
to  stretch  their  limbs — upon  which  the 
stalker  can  count.  But  to  be  on  the 
ground  at  peep  o'  day  means  either  sleep- 
ing out  under  a  handy  tree  or  a  tedious 
and  often  riskful  scramble  over  danger- 
ous ground  or  along  the  brink  of  deep 
precipices  in  the  dark,  aided,  at  best,  by 
the  fitful  light  of  a  small  lantern,  and  that 
only  if  the  stalker  knows,  so  to  speak,  every 
inch  of  the  ground  before  him,  or  broken 
bones,  if  not*  a  broken  neck,  will  add 
another  victim  to  the  list  of  those  who 
have  paid  dearly  for  their  venturesomeness 
in  the  chase  of  the  chamois. 

The  Weisse  Gries  was  the  name  of 
the  spot  to  which  I  am  about  to  ask  the 
reader  to  accompany  me  one  autumn  day. 
It  is  a  deep  gorge  a  couple  of  miles  long, 
consisting  of  precipitous  slopes  of  con- 
siderable height,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
flows  a  mountain  torrent,  to  which  the  rajrs 
of  the  sun  but  rarely  penetrate,  so  deep  is 
the  channel  which  the  stream  has  worn 
for  itself  in  the  course  of  ages.  It  is 
accessible  only  in  a  few  spots ;  but  from 
one  or  two  ledges  about  halfway  down 
one  side,  to  which  a  good  climber  can  get 
by  a  careful  use  of  the  branches  of  dwaxf- 
pmes,  by  which  he  can  let  himself 
down,  an  extensive  view  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gorge  can  be  gained.  This 
latter  precipice  is  seamed  by  numerous 
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little  ledges  too  narrow  and  broken  for 
human  foot,  but  safe  enough  for  (he 
wonderfully  sure-footed  chamois.  Here 
and  there  are  dense  beds  of  stunted  dwarf 
pine  3  ft.  or  4.ft.  high  ensconced  untler 
overhanging  bits  of  rock,  and  thus  prac- 
tically unapproachable  save  by  means  of  a 


back  as  well  as  on  the  shoulders — filled 
with  "  grub  "  for  twenty-four  hours,  a  cape 
and  a  rug  of  Loden  (the  native  frieze, 
which  turns  rain)  and  my  single -barrel  led 
Holland,  shooting  the  +5'9o  Winchester 
cartridge,  made  up  ray  kit.  Light  enough 
not    to    impede    climbing,   a    five    hours' 


long  rope  and  men  to  let  one  down  from 
above — an  emergency  to  which  one  has 
now  and  again  to  resort  to  get  at  wounded 
in  ilead  chamois.  In  these  patches  the 
bucks  lie  up  during  the  day,  and  there 
they  are  as  safe  from  human  molestation 
as  were  they  dozens  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  Jagtr. 

My  Ruck-sack — a  canvas  hag  with  two 
strong  straps  through  which  the  arms 
are  looped,  thus  distributing  the  weight 
the  bag  may  contain  on  the  small  of  the 


walk  from  the  main  Inn  valley  brought 
me  to  the  Alp-hut  nearest  to  my  goal 
early  in  the  afti.-nnion.  Here,  in  a  borrowed 
frving-pan,  1  cooked  fur  myself  a  sub- 
.stantial  Schmarn,  a  native  dish  consist- 
ing of  butter,  flour,  salt,  and  water,  the 
first-named  preponderating,  and  after  a 
chat  with  the  cheery  peasant  lass,  the 
guardian  of  her  father's  cattle  in  this 
elevated  solitude,  where  for  weeks  she 
would  not  see  a  stranger's  face.  I  proceeded 
on  ray  tramp.     A  couple  of  hours'  walk. 
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first  through  fine  forests,  then  across  some 
rocky  slopes,  brought  me  to  the  brink  of 
the  gorge  of  the  Weisse  Gries.  Some 
six  hundred  feet  below  me  lay  the 
stream,  and,  at  the  first  glance,  descent  to 
it  seemed  a  matter  of  impossibility,  for 
apparently  there  was  not  an  inch  of  foot- 
hold visible  between  the  point  one  stood 
on  and  the  bed  of  the  stream  below.  But 
by  going  a  few  yards  to  one  side  and 
craning  over  the  brink  one  perceived  that 
a  sort  of  gully  or  chimney,  perfectly  vertical 
in  direction,  but  supplied  at  brief  intervals 
with  stunted  dwarf  pines  growing  in  the 
cracks  of  the  rocks  and  pushing  their 
branches  out  horizontally  into  space, 
offered  the  means  of  descending  by  letting 
oneself  down  from  bush  to  bush.  A 
hundred  feet  down  ledges  of  varying 
breadth,  but  alwavs  of  an  uncomfortable 
slope  outwards,  enabled  one  to  gain  a 
protruding  **nose"  of  rock,  which  was 
one  of  the  places  already  alluded  to  as 
affording  a  good  view  of  the  declivity  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  caiion.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  descend  in  broad  daylight 
to  this  spot  without  exposing  oneself  to 
the  view  of  any  chamois  lying  up  on  the 
opposite  side,  I  decided  to  defer  my 
descent  till  dawn  next  morning,  when  I 
hoped  to  effect  an  approach  without  being 
seen.  The  remaining  daylight — the  sun 
had  gone  down  by  the  time  I  reached  the 
brink  of  the  gorge — I  used  to  spy  the 
ground  from  above  and  to  hunt  up  the 
most  inviting  tree  under  which  the  night 
might  be  passed  with  least  discomfort. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  perfect  in  every 
respect,  and  as  star  after  star  became 
visible  in  the  pale  blue  heavens  the 
absolute  stillness  that  reigned  made  the 
scene  all  the  more  impressive.  It  was  only 
when  the  chilly  mist  rose  from  the  pro- 
found depth,  now  yawning  dark  and  gloomy 
at  my  side,  that  I  was  reminded  of  the 
necessity  of  getting  back  to  my  camp- 
tree  before  it  was  quite  dark.  A  little 
spring  close  at  hand  and  a  small  alu- 
minium cup-shaped  boiler,  using  spirits 
of  wine,  enabled  me  to  cook  a  cuj)  of 
cocoa,  which  helped  to  wash  down  the 
cold  meat  of  which  my  supper  consisted. 
A  layer  of  pine  -  boughs,  piled  in  the 
scientific  manner  one  had  learnt  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  —  a  capital  school  for 
learning  all  kinds  of  camping-out  dodges — 
made  a  comfortable  bed,  on  which,  covered 
with  my  Loden  cape,  I  soon  was  fast 
asleep.  I  woke  up  somewhat  late,  for  it 
was  already  almost  "  shooting  light,"  and 
had  it  not  been  that  rising  mist  promised 
to  hide  my  descent  down  to  the  **  nose  " 


there  would  have  been  no  time  left  for  the 
light  breakfast  with  which  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  fortify  oneself  before  starting 
out.  It  was  chilly  and  decidedly  damp 
work  getting  down  to  the  **  nose,"  for  the 
bushes,  to  which  one  had  to  cling  for  dear 
life,  were  dripping  with  dew,  and  the  dense 
mist  that  kept  rising  from  the  depth  of 
the  gorge  chilled  one  to  the  bone.  Long 
before  1  reached  the  point  of  view  there 
was  hardly  a  dry  stitch  on  my  body,  for 
there  was  no  escaping  the  heavy  shower  of 
wet  that  came  down  from  every  branch 
as  one  caught  hold  of  bush  after  bush. 
Where  the  chimney  ended  the  ledges 
commenced,  and  to  get  from  one  ledge  to 
the  next  one  below  one  had  to  depend 
again  on  dwarf  pines  to  assist  the  descent, 
and  as  these  were  often  wide  apart,  it  was 
slow,  zigzag  work,  requiring  surefooted- 
ness  and  knowledge  of  the  ground. 
Louder  and  louder  one  heard  the  sound 
of  the  torrent  in  the  gorge  below,  which, 
however,  remained  hidden  from  view  by 
the  mist  which  hung  heavily  between  the 
chilly  walls  forming  the  caiion.  As  several 
years  had  elapsed  since  I  had  been  to  this 
spot,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  find  the  one 
and  only  route  to  the  point  of  view  I  was 
striving  to  gain  ;  but,  finally,  I  saw  the 
shape  of  the  **  nose "  or  promontory 
faintly  outlined  through  the  dank  mist. 
Just  behind  it,  under  an  overhanging  rock, 
there  was  a  miniature  cave-like  recess,  to 
which,  by  going  on  hands  and  knees  and 
creeping  along  a  narrow  ledge,  one  could 
gain  access.  Here  I  determined  to  await 
the  lifting  of  the  mist,  which  I  knew 
would  occur  as  soon  as  the  rays  of  the  sun 
struck  the  upper  strata  of  air,  for  down  to 
the  "  nose  "  itself  only  the  slanting  rays  of 
the  afternoon  sun  could  penetrate.  As  the 
layers  of  fleecy  mist  overhead  gradually 
became  more  luminous,  and  the  demi-jour 
gloom  slowly  gave  way  to  full  daylight, 
one  could  watch  those  sublime  effects 
produced  by  the  lifting  of  the  filmy  haze, 
and  its  gradual  melting  away  under  the 
influence  of  warm  sunshine  upon  the 
uj)per  aerial   regions. 

Rift  after  rift  in  the  haze  disclosed 
details  on  the  opposite  precipice.  Not 
more  than  izovards  across  from  side  to 
side,  the  distance  seemed  on  these  occa- 
sions much  less.  Thus  when  a  stunted 
bush  growing  from  a  minute  crack  in  the 
face  of  the  rock  right  opposite  my  place 
of  ambush  became  visible  to  me,  it  seemed 
almost  close  enough  to  hit  the  little  bird 
sitting  on  one  of  the  upper  branches  with 
a  stone.  But  the  little  bird  was  not  so 
small    after  all,   for   when   with   a   harsh 
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croak  it  flew  off",  1  discovered  that  it  was  a 
large  Alpine  jay.  Looking  again,  one*s 
eyes  no  longer  misled  by  optical  delusion, 
the  bush  was  discovered  to  be  a  pine  that 
had  thrust  its  gnarled  trunk  far  out  over 
the  precipice.  But  all  this  was  by-play, 
hardly  noticed  at  the  time,  for  one  was 
anxiously  peering  into  the  slowly  dis- 
solving haze  out  of  which  the  further- 
off  details  took  shape  only  too  slowly, 
for  the  object  one  was  looking  for  was 
neither  tree  nor  rock,  but  game.  Cold 
work  was  this  waiting  for  the  mist  to  clear 
away,  sitting  on  a  bit  of  rock  with  not  an 
inch  of  room  to  spare,  not  even  enough  on 
which  to  perform  a  cabby's  shuffle.  But 
everything  has  an  end,  and  even  down 
that  clammy  gorge  mist  and  cold  finally 
felt  the  effect  of  a  glorious  sun  and 
bright  sky,  to  which  the  more  favoured 
regions  above  were  being  treated.  But 
my  gaze  ranged  in  vain  along  the  nearer 
ledges  and  protrusions  of  the  opposite 
cliff:  ** not  at  home  to  visitors"  appeared 
to  be  the  orders  of  the  old  buck  with 
whom  I  was  so  anxious  to  renew  acquaint- 
ance. But  if  anybody  has  to  be  patient  it 
is  certainly  the  chamois-stalker,  for  might 
not  the  very  animal  one  is  looking  for  be 
quietly  grazing  behind  yonder  bed  of 
dwarf  pine,  which  is  just  high  enough  to 
screen  it  from  one's  view  ?  Or  might  not 
that  protruding  knob  of  rock,  with  a  patch 
of  grass  the  size  of  a  dining-table,  and  of 
almost  perpendicular  slope,  be  hiding 
behind  it  from  the  anxious  stalker  that 
sought-for  form  ?  A  hasty  step  from  one's 
ambush,  a  whiff  of  tainted  air,  or  a  pebble 
loosened  by  the  foot  would  assuredly  be 
answered  in  that  case  by  the  ominous 
whistle  of  the  keen  -  scented  chamois 
wherewith  the  alarm  is  carried  to  its  com- 
panions, be  they  ever  so  distant. 

The  telescope  sank  wearily  from  my 
eyes,  and  I  was  about  to  give  up  further 
spying  into  what  appeared  a  perfectly 
gameless  region,  when  suddenly  I  per- 
ceived a  dark  spot  in  the  middle  of  what  I 
felt  sure  had  but  a  minute  before  been  a 
spotless  little  snow-patch  occupying  a  ledge 
close  to  the  commencement  of  the  gorge. 
It  was  by  no  means  the  direction  in  which 
I  had  expected  to  see  what  a  moment's 
examination  with  the  glass  showed  the 
spot  to  be — namely,  a  chamois,  concern- 
ing the  identity  of  which  I  had  but  little 
doubt.  It  was  the  patriarch  of  the  gorge. 
How  to  get  at  him  was,  of  course,  the 
next  question,  but  it  was  easier  asked  than 
answered,  for  the  intervening  ground  was 
a  precipice  bare  of  all  cover,  even  had  it 
been  possible  to  find  a  ledge  along  which 


one  could  creep  till  shooting  range  was 
reached.  No  such  means  of  approach 
being  available,  I  had  to  take  refuge  in 
the  only  remaining  resource — namely,  try 
and  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge  out  of  sight  of  the  chamois, 
proceed  along  the  water  -  course  to 
a  point  beneath  the  buck,  and  then 
trust  to  luck  to  find  means  of  getting 
sufficiently  high  up  on  the  walls  opposite 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  my  quarry.  I  am 
very  sure  that  had  I  known  what  was 
in  store  for  me  I  would  have  given  up  the 
plan,  but  never  having  been  right  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gorge,  I  was  unaware  of  the 
true  nature  of  this  route.  Dwarf  pines 
festooning  with  their  pendent  boughs 
my  side  of  the  precipice  assisted  me 
materially  in  effecting  the  descent  into 
the  chilly  depth.  When.  I  reached  the 
water's  edge  —  if,  indeed,  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  an  edge  to  a  body  of 
water  flowing  most  of  the  time  between 
perfectly  smooth  walls  of  rock  rising 
sheer  up  and  showing  plainly  by  parallel 
lines  of  slimy  moss  the  high  -  water 
mark  of  the  previous  spring — I  saw  at 
once  that  the  only  means  of  getting  along 
was  to  take  to  the  water  and  wade. 
The  water  was  disagreeably  cold,  uncom- 
fortably deep  (reaching  nearly  up  to  my 
waist),  and  dangerously  swift  in  places,  but 
the  picture  of  the  buck  at  the  end  of  the 
four  or  five  hundred  yards  of  wading  was 
too  attractive  not  to  outweigh  the  discom- 
forts of  that  watery  promenade.  And 
water)'  it  was  in  all  conscience,  for  the 
descent  of  the  stream  in  the  canon  was 
rapid,  causing  numerous  miniature  water- 
falls to  be  formed.  It  is  true  they  were  only 
a  few  feet  in  height,  but  considering  that 
the  smooth  waterworn  walls  on  either  side 
failed  to  offer  the  faintest  foothold,  one 
was  forced  to  climb  as  best  one  could 
down  the  waterfalls,  clinging  to  protruding 
stones  or  cracks  in  the  rock,  and  getting, 
of  course,  drenched  in  the  process.  It 
must  have  taken  me  more  than  an  hour  to 
get  over  the  intervening  four  hundred  yards 
and  to  succeed  in  reaching  a  point  where 
I  judged  I  was  beneath  the  buck.  From 
there  it  became  necessary  to  ascend  again. 
A  side  stream  coming  in  at  this  point  at 
right  angles  made  possible  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  so  only  to  winged  crea- 
tures. A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  1  was  well 
up  on  the  walls  of  this  little  side  canon, 
and  about  to  turn  the  corner,  which 
according  to  my  calculation  would  bring 
me  into  view  of  the  buck.  I  was  not  far 
out  in  my  forecast,  but  the  animal  had  in 
the  interval  moved   to   another   ^atcVv  ol 
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snow  a  trifle  beyond  the  one  I  had  seen 
him  on.  The  buttress  of  rock,  on  the 
top  of  which  grew  a  dwarf  pine,  was  a 
good  place  to  shoot  from,  and  the  buck  was 
standing   perfectly    motionless,   regarding 


excuse  for  missing  my  quarry.  The 
spasmodic  leap  as  my  bullet  struck  him,  a 
trifle  high  and  six  inches  too  far  back,  told 
its  tale  ;  but  the  buck  was  not  yet  by  any 
means   my   meat,    for   he  made  oflT,  and. 


something  that  had  attracted  his  a'tention 
in  the  direction  awa>  from  the  one  whi-rc 
now  real  danger  was  threatening  him.  He 
was  nearly  broadside  on  to  me,  and  the 
distance  was  under  twa  hundred  yanis ;  so, 
putting  my  hat  on  the  rock  to  rest  the 
rifle  on,  and  waiting  a  minute  or  two  to 
let  lungs  and  heart  resume  their  normal 
action,  there  would  have  been  but  little 


what  w:i<  strange,  came  towards  me, 
as  hf  evidently  was  endeavouring  to 
return  to  his  usual  home  in  the  more 
inaccessible  part  of  the  gorge.  Two 
or  throe  minutes  later,  however,  when  he 
was  already  almost  opposite  me,  he  came 
tumbling  down  the  cHtf  and  lodged  on  a 
ledge  not  far  from  the  bottom.  Death 
had    evidently    overtaken    him    suddenly. 
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and  his  legs  collapsing  under  liim,  he 
had  toppled  over,  and  was  now  lying  in 
about  as  unapproachable  a  spot  as  there 
was  in  the  gorge.  Entirely  un-get-atable 
from  beneath,  for  the  ledge  practically 
overhung  the  water  -  course  fifty  feet 
below,  the  sole  means  of  reaching  the 
body    was    by    means    of    a    rope    from 

It  was  only  late  that  evening,  when, 
assisted  by  three  men  and  a  stout  rojie, 
half  the  time  scrambling  along  ledges 
where,  unassistpil  by  the   latter.   I  wi>ul(l 


never  have  dared  to  tread,  I  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  spot,  and,  slinging 
a  line  round  the  body  of  thf  buck,  saw 
him  hoisted  up,  whither  I  soon  followed 
him.  Fortunately,  his  horns  had  remained 
intact,  though  there  were  few  bones  in  his 
body  of  which  the  same  could  be  said. 
There  they  hang,  the  black,  polished- look- 
ing, sharply  tapering  crickeln  fastened 
on  a  shield  of  oak,  upon  which,  in  a 
Gothic  scroll,  .stands  inscribed  the  date 
and   locality  of  as  intercstin";  a  stalk  as  I 


JOTCHIE:     A   SKETCH. 


By     FRANCES      FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


SHE  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a 
world  of  fun  and  life  and  capacity 
expressed  in  her  young  physiognomy  as 
she  drank  in  the  details  of  the  studio,  the 
little  studio  right  at  the  top  of  the  formid- 
able lawyers'  buildings  in  Knight  Square, 
beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  courts 
themselves.  Men  were  all  about  her,  and 
she  was  going  to  work  like  a  man,  live  like 
a  man,  think  as  a  man,  and  still  be  a  pretty 
woman.  She  caught  her  face  in  the  glass 
over  the  chimney — such  a  white  face,  and 
a  red  mouth,  square  at  the  corners,  spring- 
ing to  the  deep  curves  of  its  centre.  The 
locks  of  black  waving  hair,  the  pallor  of  her 
skin,  and  the  strange,  shining,  sea-coloured 
eyes  struck  her  as  an  odd,  funny  whole, 
tfiat  some  persons  might  admire,  since 
she  rather  admired  it  herself.  **  My  work 
is  like  my  face,"  she  thought,  **  it 's  imma- 
ture, but  it  *s  going  to  be,  ah  !  it  *s  going 

to  be "  She  patted  the  new  canvases 

on  the  floor  affectionately  with  her  foot  and 
laughed.  Were  they  thinking  of  her  at  home 
far  away  in  the  north  ?  Well,  she  wasn't 
going  to  think  of  them  at  all  for  a  long 
time,  only  of  Art — Art  with  a  capital  **  A." 
What  a  tussle  she  had  had  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  her  gentle  mother  to  come 
away  to  London  and  go  to  an  Art- School ! 
She  had  been  to  an  Art-School  for  nine 
months  the  year  previous.  Now  she  had 
a  studio — her  own  studio  !  How  shocked 
the  mother  and  father  had  been  at  first ! 
And  then,  when  they  had  found  that  so 
many  girls  did  likewise,  they  had  grown 
interested,  and  talked  of  her  exhibiting  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  perhaps  becoming 
a  Royal  Academician.  How  sweet  they 
were,  and  ambitious  for  her,  and  silly  and 
foolish  and  lovable  !  She  didn't  think  it 
hkelv  that  she  'd  ever  be  an  Academician, 
but  she  would  be  great.  The  dear  old 
people  would  forgive  her  her  obstreperous 
childhood  when  she  became  great.  They'd 
certainly  be  disappointed  if  she  didn't 
become  great  quite  soon — that  was  the 
worst  1  They  were  really  a  little  impatient 
about  it. 

The    shadows    deepened    as    she    sat 
musing.     The  door  was  wide  open,  and 


she  could  hear  the  office  doors  closing 
downstairs  as  the  barristers  —  real  live 
barristers — were  departing  for  the  West- 
End.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  West-End. 
It  didn't  attract  her  very  much.  In  the 
future  the  West-End  would  acknowledge 
her.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  a  white  card 
pinned  on  to  the  door  with  brass  nails : 
**  Helen  Forrester "  was  printed  in  large 
•  letters  on  it.  Helen  Forrester  was  the 
original  owner  of  the  studio.  She  had 
married.  What  a  pretty  name  Forrester 
was  !  She  wished  her  name  was  Forrester. 
Her  own  was  rather  a  common  one.  Why 
shouldn't  she  take  a  nom  de  guerre  ?  Great 
men  and  women  took  rtoms  de  guerre,  and 
her  people  wouldn't  hear  of  her  progress 
till  the  name  had  become  famous  ;  then 
she  would  .tell  them  that  she,  she  was  the 
great  Miss  Forrester.  A  heavy  footstep 
on  the  stairs  attracted  her  attention,  and  a 
moment  afterwards,  in  the  twilight  outside, 
the  figure  of  a  man  threw  a  shadow  across 
the  threshold  as  he  peered  at  the  card  on 
the  door.  She  sat  a  moment  watching 
him,  amused.    He  was  ver\'  plain  and  bald. 

'*  Is  it  Miss  Forrester?"  he  said.  She 
rose  and  came  to  the  door.  He  held  a 
paper  in  his  hand,  and  explained  that  it 
had  been  left  at  his  rooms.  He  was  a 
newcomer,  in  fact,  he  had  only  entered  his 
rooms  the  day  before  and  found  this  letter. 
He  had  told  the  porter,  but  evidently  the 
good  man  had  forgotten.  He  stammered 
as  he  spoke  and  blushed  queerly. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,   "that's  quite 

right."     They    stood    for    a    moment   in 

silence,  then  he  turned  slowly  round  and 

went  down  the  iron  staircase  again.     She 

noticed  he  rather  shuffled.     Well,  she  was 

Helen  Forrester  to  him  at  any  rate,  and  she 

shut  the  door  with  a  laugh. 

«  «  ♦  « 

Steadily  for  three  months  Helen 
Forrester  worked  hard.  She  walked  down 
from  the  house  in  Russell  Street  where  she 
lodged  with  a  quaint  old  lady,  who  thought 
her  boarder  dangerously  lovely  and  was  in  a 
constant  good-natured  flutter  of  anxiety  lest 
some  bold  villain  should  come  and  carry  off" 
her  charge  under  her  very  eyes.    The  ^oo^d 
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ladj'  hig^hly  approved  of  the  assumed  name, 
[t  sug((estod  to  her  mvstery  and  import- 
ance, certainly  proper  atmospheres  to  sur- 
round youth  and  beauty  struggling  in  the 
name  of  Art.    She  had  learnt  all  she  knew 


bring  the  colour  fresh  to  the  girl's  cheeks 
and  fill  her  with  a  sense  of  life  and  import- 
ance and  hurrj'  as  she  crossed  the  busy 
thoroughfares.  The  blood  would  course 
quicker  through  her  young  veins  in  these 
days  of  spring— these 


of    her 


arly 


apprenticeship. 

She  tumbled  up 
against  -Mr.  Brown 
often  enough  on  the 
stairs:    he  always 


ghe.l  a  good 
•ning  and  re- 
led  hurriedly  into 
sanctum.  Hydc- 
.■s,  however,  they 
lV  more  friendly, 
expressed  a 


of  art  from  this  little  coun 
did  not  acknowledge  this 
She  must  always  have  known  about  that 
capital  "A."  and  she  dilated  upon  the 
subject  to  her  neighbour,  Mistress  (Jrten. 
with  verbose  sincerity.  M  istre.ss  <  ireen 
was  edified  and  passed  the  great  "A"  on. 
The   daily  walk  was  long  enough  to 


girl,  but  she      go  to  the  H 


and 

wish  to  see 
of  her  work.  One 
morning  she  received 
a  neat  little  note 
from  him,  asking  her 
to  tea  in  his  rooms. 
He  explained  he  had 
invited  his  sister. 
Lady  Jefferson,  to 
meet  her.  and  one 
or  two  others.  He 
bo])ed  she  wouldn't 
think  it  too  uncon- 
ventional. The  letter 
wa>  addressed  Mias 
Helen  Forrester,  and 
had  bis  initials  out- 
side. A  queer,  un- 
comfortable sense 
filled  the  light- 
luarteilstudentasshe 
hesitatingly  oi)ened 
the  envelope.  After 
all.  the  other  Miss 
Helen  Forrester  no 
longer  existed  I  She 
had  a  right  to  any 
nmii  df  gut  ire  she 
Ki.v  cbose  to  select.  How- 

e\cr,  she  was  not 
quite  sure  she  would 
■a.  In  her  answer  she  begged 
■d  to  leave  it  open.  .Mr.  Brown 
seemed  hurt  when  they  met  again,  "  If 
you  would  choose  your  own  day,"  he 
stammered  ;  so  she  laughingly  answered 
that  she  "d  come  anyhmv. 

On   the  afternoon,  as  she  went  down- 
stairs, she  felt  oddly  shy,  and  hesitated  at 
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his  door  some  time  before  she  had  courage 
to  knock,  and  then  she  found  herself 
thinking  what  a  pity  it  was  that  Mr.  Brown 
was  so  ugly.  The  arrival  of  evident  guests 
up  the  noisy  stairs  intimidated  her  even 
more  :  she  retreated  back,  in  hope  that 
they  might  enter  first.  The  they  proved 
to  be  a  ver}-  good-looking  young  man, 
who,  on  seeing  her  remained  standing 
with  a  certain  diffidence  peculiarly  attractive 
to  the  girl  who  knew  nothing  of  London 
men's  manners.  **  One  of  us  must  knock," 
she  said,  regaining  her  self-possession. 
**  Perhaps  we'd  better,"  he  laughed.  Then 
Mr.  Brown  appeared,  and  ushered  the 
two  in. 

Lady  Jefferson  was  young  and  pretty, 
and  smiled  at  Helen — Helen  thought — so 
kindly,  and  even'one  made  much  of  her. 
Life  seemed  at  that  moment  very  pleasant 
and  very  full.  She  didn't  know  quite  how 
it  happened,  but  she  found  herself  sitting 
on  an  oak  settee  in  the  corner,  talking 
intimately  with  the  stranger  she  had  met 
outside,  and  the  others  .seemed  to  have 
quite  forgotten  their  existence.  Mr.  Brown 
was  blushing  and  stammering  to  a  young 
lady  who  was  pouring  down  volleys  of 
chaff  on  his  modest  head. 

**  Mr.  Brown  thinks  a  great  deal  of  your 
work,"  he  said.  **  I  should  like  so  much 
to  see  some.  Mightn't  we  steal  to  your 
studio  before  we  go  f  "  He  spoke  quietly, 
and  looked  right  into  her  eyes. 

She  caught  the  scent  of  the  tuberose  in 
his  buttonhole,  and  noticed  suddenly  his 
immaculate  clothes.  She  flushed  with 
pleasure.  **  I  should  like  to  show  you  my 
work.  Vou  seem  to  know  so  much  about 
Art." 

*'  Indeed  no,"  he  said  deprecatingly ; 
'*only  a  little  about  the  early  Italian 
schools.  Aren't  you  fond  of  those  delight- 
ful old  painters  who  loved  expression  better 
than  form,  and  colour  more  than  per- 
spective ?  " 

**  I  do  not  know  much  about  them,"  she 
answered  shvlv  ;  **  I  have  never  been  to 
Italy." 

**  Italy !  "  he  echoed,  and  there  was  a 
ring  in  his  voice  which  made  her  catch 
her  breath  and  look  at  him  with  her 
strange  green  eyes  wide  open.  For  a 
moment  they  looked  at  one  another  in 
silence.  She  would  have  liked  to  kiss  his 
hands,  he  seemed  so  wonderful  to  her.  "  I 
did  not  know  men  ever  cared  for  such 
things  unless  they  were  painters,"  she  said 
hurriedly;  then  .Mr.  Brown  joined  them. 
She  thought  he  stammered  and  blushed 
more  than  usual,  and  she  found  herself 
comparing  his  ill-fitting  clothes   and  his 


rugged,  plain  features  to  the  beautiful, 
refined  face  and  immaculate  garments  of 
his  friend ;  but  he  was  very  kind  to  her, 
and  she  greeted  him  with  a  lovely,  grateful 
little  smile,  which  he  bore  with  an  eloquent 
dumbness  peculiarly  his  own. 

**  He  is  so  expressive  when  he  says 
nothing,"  her  companion  remarked  later 
as  they  wound  up  the  iron  staircase  to  her 
studio,  and  she  laughed  happily.  In  the 
country  people  didn't  talk  like  that,  but 
then  people  there  knew  nothing  about  Art 
either,  or  anything  that  was  wonderful. 
Even  the  country  Londoners  seemed  to 
know  more  about,  and  to  love  more  inti- 
mately than  those  who  lived  in  its  midst. 
After  all,  dirty,  foggy,  matter-of-fact 
London  was  only  the  outward  shell. 
The  gods  dwelt  within,  and,  to  her 
romantic  little  soul,  a  special  deity  in  the 
form  of  the  tall,  good-looking  youth  by 
her  side. 

He  admired  her  work  with  the  same 
deferential  politeness  with  which  he  had 
submitted  his  opinion  of  the  Early  Masters, 
and  found  qualities  she  had  never  dreamed 
of,  and  that  gave  her  a  sudden  thrill  of 
excitement  and  understanding.  Her  next 
work  would  be  miles  ahead. 

**  This  is  exquisite,"  he  said  suddenly, 
unearthing  a  board  from  the  comer.  It 
was  a  water  -  colour  sketch  of  Jacob 
wrestling  with  the  Angel.  A  talented, 
imaginative  sketch,  with  a  touch  of  genius 
in  the  composition,  though  ill-drawn  and 
crude  enough.  "  How  charming  of  you 
to  choose  such  a  subject ! " 

**  The  subject  appeals  to  me  so,"  she 
said;  *'it's  very  badly  done,  but  some 
day  1  hope  to  do  it  as  I  feel  it.  I  want  to 
express  the  great  idea  that  all  evil,  if  we 
wrestle  with  it  long  enough,  may  prove  to 
be  the  blessing  angel !  "  Her  face  became 
solemn  and  radiant  as  she  spoke.  The 
dilettante  youth  of  London's  rearing 
turned  and  looked  at  her  with  a  question- 
ing curiosity  in  his  glance.  The  little 
countr}'  girl  was  religious  then,  as  well  as 
beautiful  and  talented  !  Some  time  later 
he  said  good-bye,  shaking  hands  with  a 
conventional  coldness  she  thought  strange 
after  their  seeming  intimate  afternoon. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  scent  of  the  tube- 
rose still  hung  upon  the  air.  She  sat 
down,  and,  clasping  her  strong  white 
hands  together,  she  stared  at  Jacob  and 
the  Angel  till  she  saw  the  good  patriarch 
no  longer,  and  the  Angel  seemed  to  be 
speaking  to  her  in  the  winning  low  accents 
of  her  new  visitor. 

She  worked  the  better  for  the  next  few 
days,  singing   over   her  painting  as  ov\\.>5 
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bright  young  students,  full  of  hope  and 
love  for  their  work,  can  ;  but  on  the  fifth 
day  she  felt  a  longing  to  see  Mr.  Brown's 
friend  again — to  ask  him  so  many  things 
about  pictures  he  had  seen— about   Italy, 


that  Mr,  Brown  would  not  be  interested, 
Mr.  Brown  had  brought  her  some  flowers 
to  paint ;  he  was  so  kind.  Next  day  she 
tried  to  paint  the  flowers,  but  she  couldn't. 
She  tossed  her  brushes  aside,  and  putting 
on  a  sailor-hat  and 

the  fresh  air  met  her 
warm  cheeks  she 
regained  htr  spirits. 
When  men  couldn't 
work  thev  went  out 
for  a  ^^■alk.  Well, 
she  'd  go  for  a  walk. 
She      found      her 


uple. 


Crc 


the 


the  Strand  was  de- 
lightful; but  the 
quiet  of  the  strange 
old  inns,  their  beauty 
and  charm,  caught 
her  imagination.  She 
wandered  about  like 
the  litde  girl  in  the 
fairy  tale,  with  not 
very   much    purpose, 

ing  at  last  c 


chanted  palace  to 
her,  with  its  fountain 
splashing,  the  wide 
stone  steps,  the 
bridge  -  like  terrace 
sifflching  to  the 
Gothic  buildings  be- 
hind, the  sweep  of 
emerald  grass,  and 
the  strange  quiet  in 
the  heart  of  the  great 
Citj'.  She  stood  still 
ami  looked  down  in 
the  basin  of  water 
and  laughed  softly ; 
when  she  turned 
round  she  saw  Mr. 
Brown's  friend  a 
little    way   ofl".      He 


and  the  new  French  Symbolists  to  whom 
he  had  alluded — to  feel  his  kind  grey  eyes 
on  her,  and  even  to  scent  the  fragrance  of 
his  flowers. 

Mr.  Brown  paid  her  a  visit,  hut  made 
no  allusion  to  him,  and  she  said  nothing 
of  his  having  been  upstairs.  She  had  no 
reason  for  not  mentioning  this,  she  simply 
didn't.      She  assured    herself    afterwards 


the 


her 


■ith 


manner  that  had  ' 
meeting. 

■■  I  knew  it  could  only  be  you,  Jliss 
Forrester  ;  no  Londoner  could  be  stand- 
ing alone  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
gazing  at  these  .Orcadian  efforts  in  the 
midst  of  our  tumultuous  city." 

She  shook  hands.  It  seemed  quite 
natural  to  her  to  meet  him,  and  she  let 
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him  show  her  some  of  the  other  courts 
and  squares  she  did  not  know.  They 
strolled  about  the  whole  afternoon,  and, 
later  on,  as  the  light  of  the  sunset  lit  the 
windows  of  the  old  houses  with  a  crimson 
glimmer — the  many  paned  windows,  tier 
upon  tier  in  the  shadowy  courts — and  the 
sparrows  clustered  noisily  together  in  the 
trees,  while  something  of  a  still  evening 
breeze  swept  up  from  the  river,  he  alluded 
to  friendship,  and  her  blood  seemed  to 
turn  over  in  her  veins  with  happiness  at 
the  thought  of  an  intimate  friendship  with 
this  clever  brilliant  man. 

Several  months  passed,  and  not  very 
much  work  was  done  in  the  little  sky-high 
studio,  but  a  half-finished  portrait  of  a 
man  on  the  easel  told  something  of  an 
increased  intimacy  between  the  young 
people.  The  spiritual  world  of  art  had  been 
lived  in  ;  the  abstract  had  been  discussed, 
and  the  girl's  comprehension  of  the  capital 
"A"  had  seemed  to  take  wing ;  there  was 
time  enough  for  the  concrete  execution. 

**  I  must  begin  and  work  harder,  though," 
she  said  to  him  one  day  as  she  bent  her 
head  quite  near  his  to  look  for  some 
special  brush  in  a  paint-box.  Her  cheek 
looked  very  soft  and  round  as  she  bent 
down.  With  an  unpremeditated  move- 
ment he  put  out  his  hand  and  stroked  her 
face.  She  flushed  crimson  and  went  back 
to  her  work,  and  the  rest  of  the  sitting 
passed  awkwardly  for  both.  She  turned 
very  pale  as  he  said  good-bye  with  a 
cheerful  indifference  that  stung  her  as  a 
cut  from  a  whip.  As  the  door  closed  she 
knelt  down,  and  laying  her  head  on  the 
edge  of  the  sofa,  she  cried  as  little  children 
cr}',  with  big  heavy  sobs. 

But  at  the  next  sitting  she  was  her 
bright  self  again,  only  with  an  added 
lustre  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  into  his. 
He  had  come  in  the  afternoon,  a  little  late 
for  work,  so  that  the  sitting  could  not  last 
ver)'  long.  They  had  tea  together,  and 
felt  the  spell  of  inconsequence  as  the  light 
gradually  waned  and  the  fire  threw  a  warm 
glow  across  the  room.  Young  Joy  was 
beating  on  the  waves  of  the  air,  and  they 
caught  it  between  their  parted  lips  as  they 
laughed  to  one  another.  A  wistful  look 
crept  into  the  girl's  face  while  she  listened 
to  the  sound  of  his  low  voice.  She 
crouched  down  on  the  fender  at  his  feet 
and  grew  more  and  more  silent  as  he 
talked  of  poetry,  and  literature,  and  the 
modem  movement ;  then  she  rose  and 
looked  down  upon  him  with  moist  shining 
eyes ;  between  the  red  of  her  full  lips  the 
edges  of  her  teeth  gleamed  s  she  parted 
them  to  give  a  quick,  sudden  sigh  of  joy  ; 


he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  the  shadows 
deepened  round  them. 

it  -ii  1^  -it 

Mr.  Brown  sat  in  his  chambers  and 
waited,  watching  the  hands  of  the  clock 
until  they  should  reach  a  certain  place, 
when  he  meant  to  go  upstairs  and  carry 
his  flov/ers  to  Helen  Forrester,  and  ask  her 
to  be  his  wife.  He  had  on  his  best  clothes — 
his  best  clothes  looked  one  degree  less 
well -fitting  than  the  old  ones,  which  at 
least  had  fallen  to  the  shape  of  his  un- 
gainly figure.  He  was  fastidious  as  to  the 
time :  he  would  not  like  to  disturb  her 
in  her  work  :  he  would  wait  another 
moment.  A  knock  interrupted  his  count- 
ing, and  'he  turned,  a  little  vexed,  to  the 
intruder.  Business  hours  were  over,  and 
he  had  no  desire  for  a  visitor  just  then. 
Oliver  came  in  and  threw  himself  down  in 
a  chair  with  very  little  ceremony. 

**  What 's  up,  Oliver  ?"  he  said  cheerfully, 
rejoicing  that  the  intruder  was  one  he 
could  get  rid  of  without  much  ceremony. 

**  I  am  in  the  devil  of  a  mess,  Brown," 
the  youth  answered,  and  Mr.  Brown  looked 
dark.  If  the  lad  was  going  to  sit  there 
and  confide  a  long  story,  he  would  never 
get  up  to  the  little  studio. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  rather  unsym- 
pathetically,  *'you  know  you  ought  to  get 
something  to  do.  How  about  that  appoint- 
ment you  told  me  you  were  looking  after  } 
Why  don't  you  take  it  and  get  away  from 
this  indolent,  enervating  life  you  lead  here  ? 
What  is  it  }  he  continued,  noting  a  miser- 
able, hopeless  expression  deepening  on  his 
visitor's  face.     **  The  usual  thing  ?  " 

"  You  needn't  be  satirical,  old  chap. 
God  knows  I  am  wretched  enough  ...  I 
can't  marry  her " 

'*You  can't?" 

**  You  know  1  haven't  a  penny  in  the 
world." 

*'I  mean  that  she's  not  the  sort  of 
person  .^  " 

The  young  man  looked  up,  and  he 
deliberately  lied. 

"No,  she's  not." 

Brown  became  quite  serious.  He  put 
his  hand  on  the  other's  shoulder  and  spoke 
hurriedly. 

**  Oliver,  you  know  how  I  disapprove  of 
all  your  aesthetic  notions  of  life — your  wild 
ideas  of  free  love,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  you  talk  more  of  than  you  know 
about ;  yet  I  can  imagine  nothing  so 
terrible  as  a  young  man  marrj'ing  a  woman 
who  is  not,  not — well,  not  a  lady.  You 
are  so  young,  with  an  unhappy  trick  of 
seeming  a  man  many  years  older,  it 
brings  you  into  temptations  you  are  too 
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young  to  resist ;  but  for  God*s  sake  don't 
ruin   your   whole    life    by  an   impossible 

union  with Think,  it  would  break  your 

mother's  heart." 

"  What  about  hers  ?  "  he  answered  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  She  'd  be  as  miserable  as  you — espe- 
cially if  there  is  no  money." 

"  Ah !  it 's  the  money,"  said  the  boy, 
hardly  listening  to  the  rest.  "  I  am  a 
coward,  I  can't  fight  the  world  !  " 

**  Fight  the  world  !  that 's  what  you  must 
do.  Go  away  and  work,  (jet  healthy  ideas 
into  your  head  and  throw  up  this  Hedonism 
which  is  sapping  the  vitality  of  you  all." 

When  he  was  gone  Brown  felt  a  sense  of 
relief.  He  was  fond  of  the  boy,  believing 
there  was  something  really  noble  in  him 
yet ;  but  the  pure  vision  of  Helen  Forrester 
filled  his  mind,  so  that,  with  a  sigh,  he  was 
able  to  turn  from  his  friend's  troubles  to 
the  worship  at  the  fair  shrine  in  his  heart. 
He  took  up  the  flowers  hurriedly,  and 
made  his  way  upstairs.  At  her  door  he 
hesitated  with  an  oppressive  sense  of  fear, 
then  he  knocked.  His  heart  beat  high, 
and  loud  sounds  as  of  water  rushing  past 
dinned  in  his  ears  so  that  he  did  not 
hear  any  voice  from  within.  He  knocked 
again  louder,  then  opened  the  door, 
thinking  he  heard  her. 

She  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Her  face  was  as  white  as  marble. 
Under  the  strange  luminous  eyes,  which 
now  had  a  look  of  a  frightened  animal, 
were  deep  blue  shadows.  Her  lips, 
usually  curved  in  a  welcome  smile,  only 
seemed  as  a  red  stain  on  the  pale  physi- 
ognomy. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  stammered, 
*'  I  thought  it  was  Mr.  Oliver." 

''Oliver!" 

•'  Yes,  I  have  been  expecting  him."  and 
he  noticed  that  she  clasped  her  hands  till 
the  veins  rose  up. 

*'  I  have  brought  you  some  flowers,"  he 
murmured.  His  face  had  turned  ashen 
grey.     **  .Mr.  ( )liver  has  just  left  me." 

**  He  has  been  here  ?"  she  echoed. 
i  es. 

Then  she  sank  slowly  into  the  chair  and 
stared  at  him  as  if  he  were  not  there,  and 
her  hands  dropped  to  her  sides.  "  I  have 
been  expecting  him  for  three  days — for 
the  portrait,  you  know "  —  her  voice 
sounded  hollow  and  almost  inaudible. 

**  I  understand." 

She  looked  at  the  door,  and  he  followed 
her  gaze ;  then,  understanding,  he  turned 
slowly  round  like  a  blind  man,  and  shufiiled 
out  and  down  the  stairs,  still  holding  the 
flowers. 


When  Oliver  left  Brown's  rooms  the 
latter  had  come  out  with  him  to  the  stairs 
and  seen  him  down.  The  young  man  had 
hesitated  with  the  intention  of  going  up, 
but  his  friend  gave  him  no  chance. 

At  his  own  chambers  he  found  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Foreign  Office.  His  hand 
trembled  as  he  read  it,  and  the  blood 
mounted  to  his  forehead  with  a  sudden 
glow  of  healthy  ambition  ;  then  the  pallor  of 
shame  and  disquietude  returned,  and  he  went 
out  to  wander  aimlessly  about  the  streets. 

Next  morning  he  waited  at  the  Foreign 
Office. 

'*  It  isn't  a  very  remunerative  appoint- 
ment," explained  Sir  Charles;  "and,  in 
fact,  you  '11  have  some  difficulty  if  you 
mean  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  pay — though 
I  did  it  in  mv  time,"  he  added  with  a 
smile.  *'  But  it  will  lead  to  other  things. 
You  are  young.  If  you  can  remain  on  the 
full  five  years,  there  's  every  reason  to  hope 
that  you  will   be  entrusted  with  the  graver 

responsibilities  of "     They  conversed 

further  for  some  minutes,  and  the  elder  man 
ended  :  **  We'll  want  you  to  start  to-morrow, 
you  know.  It  is  of  great  importance  you 
should  be  there  before  the  third." 

Three  weeks  later  Helen  Forrester  tore 
the  card  from  the  door  which  bore  her 
name,  and  gave  up  the  key  of  the  little 
studio  to  the  porter. 

Dav  after  dav  she  had  waited  for  the 
sound  of  his  footstep  on  the  iron  staircase; 
then  at  last  she  had  knelt  down  near  the 
easel  on  which  stood  the  picture  of  Jacob 
wrestling  with  the  Angel,  and  she  prayed 
with  her  broken  heart  and  proud  con- 
science. "  Ah  !  do  not  leave  me  till  Thou 
hast  blest  me." 

When  she  said  good-bye  to  the  gentle 

old  ladv  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her,  she 

put  her  arms   round    her  neck  and  said, 

with  a  little  laugh,  and  the  tears  gleaming 

in    her   eyes :    "  You    know,    I   think   we 

must  spell  Art,  after  all,  with  a  small  '  a.' 

We  are  apt  to  write  it  too  large  in  capitals, 

with    a  flourish    that    has    no    meaning." 

And  the  little  old  lady  did  not  understand 

her   at    all,    but    said    good-bye    with  the 

tears    in    her    old    eyes,    too.      And,    in 

remembrance  of  the  fresh  young  life  that 

had   passed  nine  months  under  her  roof, 

she  decorated  the   drawing-room  with  all 

the  **art  fabrics"  and  aesthetic  potteries 

her  slender  purse  could  afford  to  purchase, 

till    the    quaint    old    parlour  looked  like 

a    veritable    fancy    bazaar,   and   she    the 

shrivelled  vendor  of  its  goods. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Seven  years  passed,  and  George  Oliver 
returned  to  England  to  take  possession  of 
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the  estates,  and  assume  the  name  and  title 
of  his  cousin,  Sir  Arthur  Seymour,  who 
had  lost  his  young  life  in  the  fatal  African 
Expedition.  The  man  had  the  same  keen 
sensitive  face  of  the  youth  who  had  left 
England,  yet  with  a  nobler,  less  affected 
expression,  and  bronzed  from  constant 
exposure  to  the  Southern  suns.  He  was 
feted  and  made  much  of  by  all  the  world, 
men  and  women  :  by  the  mothers  who 
would  marry  their  daughters,  and  the  men 
who  wanted  his  influence,  or  an  invitation 
to  his  shoot.  The  matrimonial  mothers 
did  not  seem  more  contemptible  than 
these  latter,  only  a  little  more  pathetic. 
They  were  surely  a  natural  result  of  the 
unnatural  conventionalities  of  society ;  but 
the  men,  who  sought  amusement  in  accept- 
ing their  hospitality  to  betray  and  laugh  at 
their  evident  schemes,  he  found  himself 
regarding  with  no  little  contempt.  He 
lived  quietly  in  the  countr}'  after  the  first 
year  or  two,  spending  his  time  between 
amateur  farming  and  his  books — the  old 
love  of  literature  still  lingered  in  his  habits. 

On  his  first  return  to  England  he  had 
sought  for  Helen  Forrester  with  the  odd 
sensation  of  treading  back  into  the  paths 
of  a  past  that  was  strangely  dead  to  him, 
and  of  which  she  had  been  the  only  pure 
and  beautiful  influence.  He  did  not 
expect  to  find  her,  and  was  hardly  dis- 
appointed at  the  failure ;  and  when  some 
time  later  he  asked  Miss  Western  to  share 
his  home,  the  personality  of  Helen 
Forrester  remained  to  him  a  sacred 
memor)'  he  found  no  wrong  in  thinking 
loyally  of.  He  \ias  very  much  in  love 
with  Hilda  Western.  He  had  met  her 
living  in  the  country,  unspoilt  by  London 
influence  or  by  the  usual  countr>'-house 
atmosphere  of  unsound  ethics  and  con- 
ventional prejudices.  She  was  simple, 
unsophisticated,  and  beautiful,  and  her 
parents  were  kind,  unworldly  gentlefolk, 
who  hardly  ever  left  their  county,  and 
were  beloved  by  the  peasants  about  them. 

**  I  am  not  worthv  of  vou,"  he  said  to  her 
one  day,  and  she  echoed  his  phrase  shyly, 
and  added  :  **  You  must  be  mocking  me. 
Look,  I  have  another  letter  from  Jotchie  ; 
she  spoils  me  as  much  as  you  do  !  " 

**  Ah,  your  great  sister !  "  he  said  with 
a  laugh.  **  Who  would  think  you  were 
the  sister  of  a  celebrated  poetess !  When 
am  I  to  meet  her  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — soon,  I  hope.  She  has 
been  abroad  a  whole  year.  *  It  *s  the  first 
time  she  has  left  us  for  so  long." 

They  read  the  letter  together — a  bright, 
beautiful  letter,  full  of  fun  yet  with  a  note 
of  sadness  here  and  there  which  left  them 


both  with  the  mystery  of  her  presence 
upon  them.  **  She  is  very  dear  to  me." 
Hilda  finished  folding  up  the  foreign 
paper.  **  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  quite 
like  her ! " 

**  You  have  seen  such  a  lot  of  the  world, 
little  girl,"  he  said  in  banter. 

**  I  have  seen  nothing  of  it,  and  yet  I 
can't  tell  you  what  it  is  about  her  that 
makes  us  know  she  is  rare.  The  very  poor 
people  in  the  village  find  her  so,  and  the 
world  which  I  know  so  little  about  has 
found  the  same  quality  in  her  work." 

**  She  has  a  champion  ! " 

**  She  has  been  so  good  to  me.  A 
mother  and  sister  and  brother  all  in  one  !  " 
She  ended  with  a  laugh.  "  People  used 
to  call  her  my  guardian-angel.  ...  I 
remember  her  saying  to  me  one  day  when 
we  were  sitting  together  in  a  green  place 
in  the  woods  :  **  Hilda,  you  shall  never 
suffer.  I  am  a  fairy,  and  I  will  weave  a 
magic  circle  round  you  so  that  evil  shall 
not  come  near  you." 

"  How  charming  !  Is  she  beautiful,  like 
you  }  " 

**  She  is  a  little  like  me  ;  not  very,  only 
she  is " 

"  Is  what  ?  " 

**  Is  beautiful." 

**  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  I  have  only 
seen  one  woman  in  mv  life  whom  I  think 
as  beautiful  as  you — one  I  knew  long,  long 
ago." 

The  girl  blushed,  and  for  a  moment  did 
not  speak ;  then  she  said,  with  a  little 
frightened  look  in  her  eyes,  **  Did  you 
love  her  ? "  and  she  noted  a  sudden 
expression  of  pain  cross  his  face. 

*'  Love  her !  "  he  echoed,  as  if  to  himself; 

**  Good  God  !  no  !  " 

♦  «  ♦  ♦ 

The  young  poet-sister  wrote  a  letter  of 
congratulation  to  him.  Spirited  and 
charming  as  the  other  he  had  seen,  .full  of 
concern  for  her  sister's  happiness,  and  a 
little  gentle  raillery  regarding  the  un- 
worthiness  of  his  sex  generally.  He  sent 
her  a  book  in  return,  a  new  publication 
that  had  struck  him  as  ver)'  beautiful.  An 
appreciative  criticism  followed  :  he  wrote 
again,  other  books  passed  between  them, 
and  letters  full  of  challenging  thoughts. 
Hers  were  often  addressed  to  himself  and 
Hilda.  Hilda  and  he  read  them  together, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  laughing,  and  enjoy- 
ing her  bright  style,  and  kissing  between  a 
sentence  Hilda  might  fail  to  understand. 

**  You  are  both  dreadfullv  literar\'," 
she  said  one  day,  a  httle  dolefully,  and  he 
laughed  at  her.  **  Oh  !  we  '11  turn  you 
into  quite  a  savante  soon !  " 
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"  Would  you  have  liked  me  to  under- 
stand those  sort  of  things  ?  "  she  said. 

**  Of  course  not.     A  bluestocking  little 

wife  ?       No !  "      He   looked   away   for  a 

moment,  and  his  words  did  not  seem  to  be 

quite  the  outcome  of  his  thoughts. 
«  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jotchie  had  a  tiny  little  house  in 
Kensington  where  Hilda  used  to  go  and 
stay  with  her  from  time  to  time,  and  now, 
on  her  return  from  abroad,  the  meeting 
with  George  Seymour  was  arranged  to  take 
place  there. 

He  felt  a  certain  sense  of  pleasurable 
curiosity  at  the  thought  of  at  last  meeting 
the  woman  with  whom  he  had  had  such  a 
delightful  correspondence.  This  celebrity 
the  world  had  failed  to  bespatter  with 
mud,  whose  work  was  vigorous  and  pure, 
lacking  all  the  dank,  self-centred,  self- 
tortured,  analytical  efforts  of  her  com- 
plaining compeers,  this  girl  poet,  who  was 
above  all  things  the  kind  guardian  sister  of 
his  little  wife  to  be !  He  swung  along 
through  the  thawing  snow  which  had  lain 
several  inches  thick  on  the  unbeaten  wavs 
for  nearly  a  week,  and  was  now  melting 
into  slush  with  a  fresh  downpour  of  sleet 
and  snow.  On.  entering  the  little  hall,  and 
thence  through  to  the  drawing-room,  he 
was  struck  with  the  tasteful  arrangement 
of  things — the  books  on  the  walls,  curios 
unaffectedly  placed,  and  photographs  of  the 
earlv  masters'  work  he  loved  so  well.  He 
found  himself  wishing  that  Hilda  had  a  little 
of  this  taste.  He  had  seen  her  room  in  the 
north,  and  remembered  keenlv  the  decor- 
ative  efforts  of  Liberty  silk,  plush  photo- 
graph-frames, little  china  animals  and 
Japanese  fans ;  and  he  laughed  at  the 
recollection.  Then  a  rustle  on  the  stairs, 
and  the  sudden  entry  of  someone  made  him 
turn  round.  Not  Miss  Josephine  Western 
but  Helen  Forrester  stood  before  him, 
glorified  into  the  most  lovely  woman  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  he  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
eyes  with  a  bewildered  sense  of  pain. 
**  Why  was  she  here  }  "  She  stood  laughing 
at  him.  Surely  she  could  not  see  him  ?  No, 
he  had  his  back  to  the  light !  She  wore  a 
purple  gown ;  it  seemed  to  be  shot  with 
green  and  to  fall  in  iridescent  waves  to 
her  feet.  He  noticed  every  detail.  Her 
sleeves  were  of  purple  velvet  and  ended  at 
the  elbow,  from  which  hung  long  cream 
lace  to  her  finger-tips.  She  lifted  her 
hand  and  he  saw  the  round  white  arm 
beneath.  And  her  eyes.  Ah  !  he  knew 
the  eyes — they  had  not  changed — green 
like-  the  sea,  with  the  look  of  infinite 
kindness  in  their  luminous  depths.  And 
the    white,    white    forehead,    broad    and 


smooth,  shadowed  by  the  wilful  curls  he 
had  loved  long  ago. 

**  How  do  you  do  }  I  can't  see  you.  I 
will  move  the  lamp.  Hilda,  you  know,  has 
been  out  in  all  this  wet,  and  I  made  her 
change  ;  so  she  sent  me  down  to  make 
friends  with  you  first.  She  says  she  '11  be 
a  long  time.    I  don't  think  she  will  really." 

A  strange  silence  followed,  and  he  stood 
as  one  bound,  unable  to  move.  "  Helen!" 
he  said  at  last,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice 
was  tortured  and  terrible,  and  echoed 
through  the  room. 

She  leapt  to  the  lamp  and  raised  it  over 
her  head,  then  put  it  hurriedly  down. 
Before  he  caught  the  sound  of  her  voice 
again  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  years  of  his 
life  were  passing  by  him,  and  eternity 
mocking  at  him. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  .^"  she  said. 
And  she  spoke  gently,  so  that  he  shrank 
from  very  shame. 

*'  Good  God  !  how  could  I  know.^" 

They  stood  and  looked  at  one  another, 
alive  each  one  with  the  terror  of  despair 
and  the  quickening  of  passion  in  their 
veins.  **  But  still  I  have  found  you,"  he 
said  hoarsely.  "  Nothing  else  matters. 
Ah,  Helen  !  I  have  dreamed  of  this  a 
thousand  times.    It  has  happened  at  last." 

*'  Hush,  dear,"  she  said  softly  ;  **  I  had 
dreamed  of  it,  too,  but  not  like  this."  * 

*'  Did  you  ever  forgive  me  }  " 

**  I  did  not  think  of  you  in  that  way.  It 
seemed  to  me  so  dreadful  you  did  not  love 
me  more — because — because  I  loved  you 
very  much " 

*'  Helen,  1  worshipped  you — I  wor- 
shipped you — I  have  always  worshipped 
you.  1  was  a  coward,  and  Fate  took  my 
part.  I  meant  to  write  to  you  over  there, 
but  on  arriving  I  took  the  fever  ;  six  weeks 
later  I  wrote  and  you  never  answered  me, 
and  I  knew  then  you  would  not  forgive  me." 

'*  I  did  not  receive  the  letter ;  1  left  the 
studio,  you  know,  and  dropped  the  name." 

She  stole  up  to  him  and  their  fingers 
met  and  she  sighed  softly — the  echo  of  that 
sigh  that  had  so  tempted  him  long  ago  in 
his  boyhood,  and  his  breath  came  quickly. 
"  Sweetheart !  "  h'j  said,  and  she  shrank 
suddenly  away. 

*'  You  have  forgotten  Hilda.  She  will 
be  here  in  a  few  moments.  What  can  I 
do  }  Ah  !  what  can  we  do  }  Listen — 
you  must  go  away  from  us  both — she  must 
never  know — we  '11  find  an  excuse.  I  can 
never  never  see  you  again.  Now  go 
quickly — quickly — before  I  go  mad  1 " 

She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  eyes  and  a 
wanton  silence  lay  upon  the  air ;  then  came 
that  irrelevant  question  which  one  so  often 


ts   at    moments  of  mistn-^perhaps  to 
■e  one  time  to  bear  immediate  pain — 
"  Whv  (iid  you  give  uj)  paintinp  ? "" 
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paint  over  again — but  we  are  wasting  lime. 
You  mum  go — quickly,  before  she  comes 
down — (Jeorge,  for  ever." 

"  For  ever,"  he  repeated,  and  the  pain 
in  his  voice  stirred  her  down  to  her  soul, 
and  the  tears  welled  to  her  eyes.  Then 
both  became  ashen  to  the  lips  as  footsteps 
echoed  down  the  stairs  and  a  gay  voice 
humming  a  song  penetrated  the  room. 
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HOW     THE      OTHER      HALF     LIVES. 

THE   STEEPLEJACK. 
By    WILFRED     WEMLEY. 


IF  I  were  asked  to  name  the  precise 
psychological  moment  at  which  there 
was  bom  in  me  a  desire  to  know  some- 
thing about  steeplejacks,  I  should  turn  to  a 
day  in  the  month  of  June  of  last  year, 
when  I  beheld  from  such  an  unromantic 
spot  as  the  pavement  of  a  City  thorough- 
fare a  spectacle  which  was  thrilling  enough 
to  have  moved  a  writer  of  romance  to 
adjectival  ecstasies.  Some  two  or  three 
men  were  busy  mending  the  weathercock 
of  a  church  near  Fenchurch  Street.  They 
had  put  up  the  shell  of  their  scaffolding 
and  had  found  foothold  upon  a  few  planks 
at  the  summit  of  the  spire.  Observing 
that  the  crowd  below  interested  itself  in 
their  movements,  one  of  them  stepped 
briskly  to  the  very  edge  of  the  planking 
and  proceeded  to  dance  a  hornpipe  for  the 
delectation  of  the  spectators.  Though  he 
stood  at  an  altitude  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  though  the  plank  upon  which 
he  danced  was  not  much  above  eighteen 
inches  in  breadth,  the  scoundrel  seemed 
as  comfortable  as  a  man  in  a  hansom  cab. 
When  he  had  performed  sufficiently,  as 
he  thought,  and  those  below  had  struck 
the  whole  gamut  of  exclamation,  from  the 
commonplace  "  Horrible  !  "  to  the  tragic 
and  long-drawn  **  Oh  !  "  he  wound  up  with 
that  tandem-like  application  of  the  hands 
to  the  nose  which  was  beloved  of  ]\Ir. 
Punch's  bishop.  Then  he  resumed  his 
work,  and  the  trembling  crowd  dispersed. 

It  was  obvious  to  me  at  once  that  a  man 
like  this  knew  nothing  of  danger  or  of  the 
dread  of  heights.  One  hundred  feet  or 
two  hundred,  ^a  ne  fait  n'en,  I  remember 
well  being  upon  a  house-top  with  an  aged 
painter  who  had  insisted  that  I  should 
inspect  the  precise  causes  which  led  to  an 
excess  of  water  upon  the  drawing-room 
carpet.  I  chanced  to  put  the  question  to 
him  :  **  Would  you  walk  from  this  roof  to 
the  roof  across  the  road  if  a  twelve-inch 
plank  connected  the  two  and  you  were 
offered  ten  pounds  for  doing  it  ?  "  His 
answer  was  simple  and  to  the  point — 

**  Yes,  if  it  were  five  mile  high.'* 


Here,  obviously,  is  the  spirit  which 
makes  the  steeplejack.  At  that  time, 
however,  I  knew  little  of  the  fraternitv — 
nothing  of  its  methods.  I  had  a  vague 
notion  that  of  all  the  giddy  callings  the 
steeplejack's  was  the  giddiest ;  that  of  all 
the  risky  things  done  for  livelihood  his 
daily  work  was  thfe  most  risky.  I  had 
heard  wondrous  tales  of  the  way  in  which 
he  flew  kites  over  chimneys  ;  how  he  went 
to  his  work  in  a  condition  aptly  described 
by  Mr.  Barriers  Scotchman  who  could 
**'haud  a  lot."  But  of  the  truth  of  the 
matter  I  had  no  idea  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
chance  put  me  in  touch,  quite  recently, 
with  one  of  the  most  daring  steeplejacks 
in  this  country  that  I  gained  any  real 
knowledge  of  a  calling  which  is  as  heroic 
in  its  way  as  it  is  dangerous  and  ill-paid. 

My  steeplejack  hailed  from  Leicester. 
When  I  came  upon  him  he  was  repair- 
ing a  shaft  near  Cambridge,  which  must 
have  been  fully  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  high.  The  chimney  had  cracked 
badly.  It  was  his  work  to  bind  it  up 
with  iron  bands — a  feat  accomplished 
without  the  raising  of  any  substantial 
scaffolding,  and  solely  in  a  cage  which  he 
lowered  and  raised  from  the  summit  by 
pulleys.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  age, 
substantially  built,  and  having  a  fine  black 
beard  of  his  own.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
nothing  *'  beyond  ordinary"  in  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  he  was  quite  a  different  kind  of 
man  from  the  one  my  mind's  eye  had 
shown  me  as  qualified  for  the  work  of  the 
steeplejack.  When  I  interviewed  him,  we 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  gigantic  chimney, 
and  1  observed  a  frail  and  rickety-looking 
ladder  running  right  to  the  summit — a 
ladder  bent  out  at  the  cornice  high  above 
us,  so  that  men  mounting  it  hung  for 
moments  in  mid-air  with  their  backs  seem- 
ingly in  a  line  parallel  to  the  earth.  This 
alone  was  a  fine  prelude  to  that  gruesome 
tale  he  told  me,  and  gave  me  a  fit  of  the 
shivers  even  while  we  talked. 

"  So  you  are  a  steeplejack,"  said  I. 
"  And  how  do  you  like  the  work  ? " 
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■■  l"s,-i 


"  Oh,  I  like  tho  work  well 
fnimKh,"  saiil  he-,  "  I've 
iici'ii  at  it  fi vi-an<i- thirty 
years,  acid  am  nut  Koiiig  to 
lii-jriti  fault-liiuiiiig  now.  Use 
is  Sfconil  naturt-,  vou  mav 
know." 

■'Ami  can  y.>u  rvally  get 
1  lianging  on  by  the 
.vs  u])  tliiTe?" 

.'  WJiy.  it's 
ni>  ninrr  to  mi-  than  going 
iip.stairs  ti.  bi'il." 

■■  lliti  ili.it  iliimiicy  is  not 
far  sliort  ul"  two  hundred 
l„;  l.igl, !  ■■ 

■■  Shi:  's  just  over  a  hun- 
(Iri'il  and  sf\i-nty-five  feet. 
I'Ir-  tallest  shaft  1  ever 
cliTnlii'tl  to[iiit.-d  the  two 
hiLiidn-d  iVet  liya  g<H)d  yard 
cir  twc.  Hut  hfisht  has 
milling  ti»  d<.  with  it  — 
i-.\a']Ji  wlnTi-  oist  is  con- 
it-riu-d.  1  'd  as  soon  stand 
llirt-f  hundred  feet  up  as 
thirty.  It's  all  the  same  if 
you  make  a  had  step." 

"  '\'<ni  ilci  not  consider  it  a 
dangerous  oceujiation  then  ?' 


'■  Nol 


if   ' 


are 


work  with  proper 
Lare.  ii  you  come  to  that, 
no  occupation  is  (juite  safe, 
is  it .'  I  'vf  heard  before 
iK)«-  of  folks  being  killed  in 
a  London  hansom  cab.  It 
depends  on  what  vou  mean 
by  safr.'' 

"  Then  steeplejacks  are 
not  often  killed  .' " 

"Ven'  rarelv  nowadays — 
when  tltev  keep  sober.  It 
^^■.i^  ilifferent  m hen  we  flew 
kites.  A  man  took  his  life 
in  his  lianil  in  those  days. 
1  remember  when  I  was  a 
bit  of  a  nipper  watchiag  a 
Hlack  Country  steeplejack 
swarm  up  a  hundred  -  feet 
shaft.  He  H-ent  to  the  work 
so  drunk  that  he  cotild 
hanily  stand.  When  a  man 
in  the  crijwd  spoke  to  him, 
he  said  '  Look  here,  how  am 
1  to  go  lip  there  sober  ? ' 
That  was  true  enough. 
Only  a  very  strong  man  went 
up  after  a  kite  without 
taking  a  stiff  glass  of  spirit 
before  he  began." 
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"  You  speak  from  experience  ?  " 

"Yes,  I've  climbed  many  a  hundred 
shafts  with  a  kite,  and  I  never  took  any- 
thing but  cold  water  for  the  job.  But  then 
I  'm  a  strong  chap,  and  there  aren't  many 
with  as  good  a  head  as  I  've  got." 

**  Was  kite-flying  very  dangerous  ?  " 

"  Quite  dangerous  enough  for  me,"  said 
he.  "  But  a  kite  is  not  often  used  for 
chimneys,  since  we  got  these  ladders. 
There  may  be  a  few  kite-fliers  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  but  all  big  men  work  as  I 
work." 

"  And  how  was  the  kite  business 
managed  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  was  plain  enough  !  We  used 
to  make  a  big  kite  and  have  two  strings  to 
her.  She  carried  a  guiding-line  at  her  belly 
and  a  second  running-line  at  her  tail.  We 
used  to  let  her  go  a  little  way  from  the 
chimney  and  try  to  bring  her  right  over  the 
top  of  it.  It  wasn't  as  easy  as  it  looked  by 
a  long  way,  and  you  '11  scarcely  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  once  flew  a  kite  for 
three  weeks  at  a  shaft  in  Leicestershire 
and  didn't  get  over  it  even  then.  It  was  a 
common  thing  to  waste  three  days  before 
you  got  your  line  over,  and  then,  when 
you  *d  done  it,  you  might  fail  to  make  it 
fast.  The  thing  was  to  guide  the  kite 
right  over  the  opening  with  your  line  and 
then  to  pull  her  down  so  that  the  second 
cord  ran  across  the  top  of  the  shaft. 
Directly  we  had  done  this  we  attached  a 
rope  with  a  pulley-block  to  the  line  and 
hauled  it  up.  You  can  see  easily  enough 
that  the  thin  line  might  slip  off"  the  top 
while  we  were  hauling,  and  then  all  our 
work  was  lost.  If  it  stopped  on,  and  we 
succeeded  in  getting  the  thick  line  up,  we 
would  take  the  end  of  the  rope  and  run 
round  and  round  the  bottom  of  the  chimney 
with  it.  The  result  of  this  was  to  wind  our 
rope  round  the  summit  above  the  cornice 
and  so  to  give  us  hold  enough  to  haul  up  a 
man.  The  pulley  did  the  rest,  and  so  long 
as  the  rope  at  the  top  held  we  were  safe 
enough." 

"  There  must  have  been  a  frightful  risk 
of  the  thing  giving,"  said  I. 

"  Not  so  much  as  you  would  think.  You 
see,  it  was  all  a  downward  pressure  with  the 
flat  parapet  of  the  cornice  to  prevent  the 
line  coming  off".  I  've  flown  hundreds  of 
kites,  as  I  say,  and  I  can  remember  only 
two  bad  mishaps.  In  the  first  case,  at 
Birmingham,  the  rope  broke  away  when 
we  had  a  man  halfway  up,  and  he  fell  fifty 
feet,  smashing  himself  to  bits  on  a  heap  of 
slag ;  in  the  second  case,  down  in  York- 
shire, I  had  got  a  line  round  the  weather- 
cock of  a  steeple  and  was  hauling  a  young 


chap  up,  when,  just  as  he  touched  the  top, 
the  line  gave,  and  I  expected  to  see  him 
come  crashing  down  the  whole  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  He  didn't,  though,  and 
what  happened  after  sounds  like  a  miracle 
to  hear.  It  seems  that  he  felt  the  line 
slacking,  and  when  he  was  within  a  yard 
of  the  weathercock,  he  got  his  feet  against 
the  stone  and  gave  a  sort  of  spring,  throw- 
ing his  arms  round  the  ironwork,  and 
holding  on  for  his  life.  After  that,  he 
just  climbed  astride  of  the  old  steeple,  and 
sat  there  for  fifteen  hours  while  we  were 
flying  another  kite  across  him.  You  don't 
often  hear  of  pluck  like  that." 

I  admitted  that  you  do  not,  and  put 
another  question  to  him — 

**  When  you  had  hauled  a  man  up  in  the 
ordinary  way,  what  would  he  do  then  ?  " 

"If  it  was  a  steeple,  he  would  sit  with 
his  legs  round  the  cock  until  he  had  made 
the  pulley  properly  fast.  Then  he  would 
haul  up  four  planks,  and  build  a  foothold. 
The  rest  is  easy,  once  you  have  got  your 
man  up  there." 

"  And  is  it  as  easy  with  these  ladders  ?" 

"  Far  easier.  I  can  get  to  the  top  of  a 
big  shaft  in  three  or  four  hours,  taking  it 
pretty  quietly  too.  That  ladder  there, 
which  looks  like  one  piece,  is  really  built 
up  of  short  lengths,  each  fifteen  feet  high. 
They  fit  together  like  the  barrel  of  a  tele- 
scope ;  that  is  to  say,  the  feet  of  one 
ladder  fit  into  sockets  on  the  top  of  the 
ladder  below.  When  I  come  to  a  chimney 
that  I  must  climb,  I  take  one  of  these 
short  ladders  and  rear  it  straight  against 
the  side,  but  about  a  foot  from  the  shaft. 
My  next  implement  is  a  big  iron  hook 
which  has  a  sharp  spike  and  is  to 
be  driven  easily  into  a  brick  of  the 
chimney.  The  loop  of  this  hook  goes 
round  one  of  the  rungs  of  the  ladder,  and 
when  the  spike  is  driven  home  the  whole 
thing  is  as  firm  as  a  rock.  In  this  way  I 
get  my  first  ladder  up ;  and  when  I  've 
fixed  it,  I  run  up  canying  a  second  ladder 
in  my  hand.  The  ends  of  this  fit  into 
the  sockets  at  the  top  of  ladder  No.  i. 
A  second  staple  driven  into  the  brick- 
work about  the  middle  rung  of  the 
ladder  fixes  it  like  the  first  is  fixed  ;  and 
after  that  it 's  just  the  same  right  away  up 
to  the  top.  Where  the  business  is  nasty 
is  at  the  projecting  cornice.  Some  of  these 
shafts  have  cornices  which  project  two  or 
three  feet ;  but  I  have  known  them  stand 
out  as  far  as  seven  feet,  audit's  no  easy 
work  to  fix  a  ladder  up  at  that  height,  and 
to  make  it  secure.  Of  course  you  want  a 
very  long-shafted  hook  to  hold  the  middle 
rung  of  it,  and  you  must  tie  the  foot  of  it 
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with  ropes.  Still,  I  never  get  on 
lo  my  last  ladder  without  a  bit  of 
a  quake,  and  I  'm  always  thank- 
ful enough  when  I  stand  at  last 
on  the  parapet  i)f  the  chimney 
and  know  the  work  is  done." 

"  What  does  it  feet  like  up 
there  f  Is  a  chimney  worse  to 
stand  upon  than  a  steeple  ? " 

'■  There 's  no  comparing  them. 
For  one  thing,  your  ledge  on 
which  you  stand  is  not  much 
more  than  livo  feet  wide,  and 
yim  've  got  a  drop  on  hcith  sides 
of  you.  There 's  a  good  deal  of 
heat,  likely  enough,  coming  up 
the  flue  of  the  .shaft,  and,  added 
to  that,  the  whole  chimney  rocks 
and  sways  whenever  the  wind  is 
higli  in  a  way  that  would  turn  you 
silk.  I  've  known  a  tall  shaft  to 
swing  nearly  a  foot  cither  way  in 
a  gale.  That  doesn't  sound  much, 
hut  you  stand  up  there  while  the 
game  is  going  on,  and  I  'II  bet 
my  life  you  say  your  prayers  if 
vou  never  said  them  before.  Run 
iip  with  me  now  and  try  it.^" 

The  question  was  a  kind  one, 
but  I  was  willing  to  take  his  word 
for  the  rockinj(  propensities  of 
chimnevs,  and  I  told  him  so.  He 
would  not  be  denied  altogether, 
howi>\'er.  an<l  the  matter  ended 
in  a  compromise.  He  took  me 
up  a  smaller  shaft,  one  about 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  there  he 
endi'avoured  to  show  me  the 
beauties  of  the  surrounding 
country.  1  am  afraid  that  his 
work  was  vain.  The  long  clirob 
uj)  the  rickety  ladder  and  the 
trulv  horrible  sensation  when  we 
passed  over  the  cornice  robbed 
ine  of  what  little  nene  1  ever 
I>osscssed.  The  last  of  the 
ladders  was  bent  out  from  the 
chimney  at  an  angl?,  perhaps,  of 
thirtv  degrees.  Il  seemed  to  me 
that  1  was  hanging  right  over  the 
earth,  and  that  a  i;rc-it  effort  was 
needed  to  jiull  inyself  straight 
and  set  foot  at  last  upon  the 
narrow  ledge  anjund  which  the 
scaffbki  had  been  built.  Once 
there,  the  feeling  of  insecurity  ts 
not  to  be  described.  It  was 
quite  bad  enough  to  be  com- 
pelled to  balance  oneself  upon  a 
ledge  of  stone  about  two  feet 
wiile  ;   but  the  double  precipice. 
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inviting  one  to  make  a  false  step,  and 
to  go  hurtling  through  the  air  to  the  yard 
below,  was  terrifying  beyond  measure.  I 
even  found  myself  clinging  to  his  arm 
and  begging  him  to  lower  me  down  in  a 
basket ;  and  I  had  not  been  upon  the 
summit  five  minutes  before  I  proved  the 
truth  of  his  words  about  the  rocking  pro- 
pensities. The  whole  chimney  seemed  to 
swing  from  its  base  to  the  extent  of  a  foot 
on  either  side.  Of  course  a  good  deal  of 
this  was  imagination  ;  but  of  the  fact  of 
its  rocking  there  was  no  possible  doubt. 

When  we  were  down  again — and  I  never 
remember  such  a  delightful  experience  as 
that  of  touching  terra-firma  once  more — I 
asked  him  if  he,  personally,  had  enjoyed 
any  imusual  experiences  when  running  his 
ladders  up  a  chimney. 

"Well,"  said  he,  **  I  once  had  a  very 
narrow  shave  almost  at  the  top  of  a  shaft 
two  hundred  feet  high.  There  was  a  strong 
gale  of  wind  blowing,  and  just  when  I  was 
getting  the  last  ladder  into  position  a  gust 
wrenched  it  clean  out  of  my  hands.  What 's 
more,  it  blew  me  off  the  ladder  I  was 
standing  on,  and  I  should  have  gone 
right  down  the  whole  two  hundred  feet  if 
I  had  not  managed  to  clutch  a  rung  and 
hang  on  tight.  It  made  me  feel  queer,  I 
can  tell  you,  to  be  hanging  there  by  one 
hand  and  unable  for  a  long  time  to  feel 
anything  with  my  feet.  I  did  get  back 
after  a  bit,  and,  strange  enough,  when  I 
uas  all  right,  I  found  that  I  had  still  got 
hold  of  the  hammer  I  was  working  with. 
It 's  use,  I  suppose,  for  I  never  thought  any- 
thing about  the  hammer  while  I  was  hang- 
ing there,  you  may  be  sure." 

**  You  would  sooner  be  on  the  top  of 
a  chimney  than  a  church  -  steeple,  I 
imagine  ?  " 

"  It  makes  no  difference  to  me,  although 
I  will  sav  that  there 's  a  lot  more  to  catch 
hold  of  on  the  top  of  a  church-steeple  than 
on  a  shaft,  and  there  *s  no  cornice  to 
bother  you.  That's  what  troubles  us 
often  enough  in  running  ladders  up.  But 
when  you  are  dealing  with  a  steeple  it  *s  all 
fair  game.  Most  likely  you  '11  find  a  window 
halfway  up  the  spire,  and  you  can  put  a 
bit  of  a  scaffold  out  there  and  get  your 
ladders  up  that  'vay  without  doing  any 
damage  to  the  stonework.  It 's  rare  that 
we  drive  in  hooks  when  mending  steeples. 
I  have  even  flown  a  kite  quite  recently 
when  called  upon  to  oil  the  cock  of  a 
steeple  whose  stonework  I  didn't  care  to 
mess  about." 

**  And  does  it  pay  you  to  go  up  so  far 
for  so  simple  a  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  pays  well  enough.     I  *ve  made 


five  pounds  by  a  day's  work  many  a  time 
when  I  was  quite  a  young  man,  and  there's 
few  steeplejacks  who  would  like  to  make 
less  than  ten  or  twelve  pounds  a  week 
when  they  're  at  it.  You  see,  jobs  aren't 
going  every  day,  and  when  they  do  turn 
up  we  expect  to  be  paid  well." 

'*  Is  there  any  regular  rate  of  wages  for 
steeplejacks  ?  " 

*'  I  can't  say  that  there  is.  It  all  depends 
on  what 's  to  be  done,  and  how  far  you  've 
got  to  bring  your  ladders.  At  the  same 
time  wages  run  high  for  those  that  get  the 
ladders  up,  and  even  a  beginner  makes  hi? 
three  or  four  pounds  a  week  helping." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  his  information  on 
this  point  was  vague  and  given  reluctantly 
so  I  turned  the  subject  again. 

**  I  have  read  in  novels,"  said  I,  "  of 
steeplejacks  going  mad  when  at  their  work. 
I  suppose  you  have  never  heard  anything 
of  the  sort  ?  " 

**  Can't  say  that  I  have';  but  it  don't  do 
to  believe  what 's  put  in  novels,  does  it  ? 
Most  T)f  my  mates  are  too  busy  to  think 
of  anything  silly  like  that.  The  only  case 
I  can  remember  was  being  at  the  top  of  a 
church-steeple  in  Bedford  when  a  mate  of 
mine  came  up  drunk  and  wanted  to  fight 
me.  We  were  standing  on  two  planks 
about  twenty-four  inches  wide,  and  it  gave 
me  a  turn,  you  can  think.  But  I  gripped 
him  by  the  throat,  and  when  I  had  done 
with  him  there  wasn't  an  ounce  of  fight 
left  in  him." 

"  How  did  he  get  down  again  ?** 

"  Oh,  that  was  easy  enough.  I  tied  him 
up  to  the  cage  and  left  him  there  until  he'd 
slept  a  bit  of  it  off.  Drink,  though,  doesn't 
make  much  difference  to  some  of  our  men. 
I've  seen  them  climb  two-hundred-feet 
ladders  when  they  've  been  so  drunk  that 
they  could  hardly  stand  on  their  feet  down 
below." 

**  That 's  extraordinar}' ;  but  one  more 
question,  please.  Have  you  in  your 
memory  the  recollection  of  any  perform- 
ance in  which  you  took  particular  pride  ?  " 

**  Well,  I  've  done  so  many  things.  But 
there  's  one  thing.  Sir,  I  am  proud  of.  It 
was  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Derby. 
We  had  a  bit  of  a  scaffold  halfway  up  the 
spire  of  the  best  church  in  the  town,  but 
there  was  only  a  rope  up  to  the  cock. 
When  the  Prince  drove  by  1  shinned  up  the 
rope  and  waved  a  flag  from  the  vcr}'  top. 
It  wanted  a  bit  of  ner\'e,  that  did." 

With  which  sentiment  he  proceeded  to 
run  up  the  long  ladder  like  a  cat  runs  up  a 
garden- wall.  I  judged  as  he  went  that  he 
is  not  the  man  to  come  to  any  harm  for 
want  of  a  "bit  of  ner\'e." 


Irr   U/l    ikoMldf. 
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By    PERCY    ANDREW. 


T  HAVE  often  heard  it  remarked  that 
I  the  diplomacy  of  to-day  is  not  the 
(iiplomacy  of  fifty  years  ago.  Possibly  this 
is  correct.  Being  a  diplomatist  myself,  I 
am,  of  course,  totally  incompetent  to  judge. 
But  as  for  the  assertion  which  I  have  no 
less  frequently  met  with  that  a  diplomatist 
of  fifty  years  ago  would  find  himself,  with 
his  antiquated  notions,  utterly  incapable 
of  coping  with  the  more  enlightened 
methods  of  the  newer  school,  this  asser- 
tion I  boldly  controvert.  It  is  of  as  much 
value,  I  conceive,  as  the  equally  gratuitous 
assumption  that  the  accomplishments  of 
those  great  generals  who  led  armies  to 
victory  and  glory  before  we  present-day 
mortals  were  born  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  brilliant  achievements  would  at  best 
qualify  them  to  fill  the  posts  of  corporals 
or  drill  sergeants  imder  the  modern  system 
of  strategy. 

Fudge,  say  I !  The  military  leaders  of 
our  day  may  see  much  to  criticise  in  the 
tactics  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
them.  But  I  warrant,  if  they  look  closely, 
they  will  find  no  less  there  to  learn.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  strategists  of  civil  life. 
Circumstances  may  change,  and  methods 
may  alter,  but  men  remain  to-day  what 
they  were  yesterday  ;  ay,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  what  they  always  have  been  and  ever 
will  be.  Those  who  suppose  that  the 
genius  of  the  past  age  would  be  the  fool 
of  the  present,  or  vice  vers4,  are  dull- 
witted  simpletons. 

This  merely  by  way  of  introduction  to 
certain  experiences  of  mine,  with  which  I 
propose  to  entertain — or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  bore — the  reader. 

I  say  experiences  of  mine.  This  is,  per- 
haps, slightly  inaccurate.  Butletme  explain. 
I  entered  the  diplomatic  service  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  though  I  have  as 
yet  not  attained  that  position  of  eminence 
in  it  whfch  is  presumably  the  end  and  aim 
of  everv  member  of  the  service — that  is  to 
say,  to  be  the  accredited  representative  of 
my  sovereign  at  a  foreign  Court — I  have  in 
my  time  seen  and  taken  active  part  in 
events  which  usually  do  not  come  within 
the  immediate  ken  of  those  of  my  rank  and 


standing  in  the  profession.  I  have  even 
been  charged  with  several  diplomatic 
missions  of  some  delicacy,  perhaps  not 
all  of  which  I  have  accomplished  success- 
fully, but  which  have,  nevertheless,  afforded 
me  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  many  pit- 
falls that  beset  the  diplomatist's  path  than 
many  a  grey-headed  ambassador  can  claim 
to  possess.  I  say  this  in  no  spirit  of 
empty  boastfulness.  On  the  contrary,  I 
hasten  to  add  that,  but  for  the  guidance 
of  one  whose  ingenuity  and  quickness  of 
perception  as  compared  with  my  own 
are  as  day  compared  with  night,  I  should 
probably  have  emerged  from  my  various 
experiences  as  blind  as  I  was  when  I 
started  on  my  first  diplomatic  venture. 

The  man  of  whom  I  speak  is  Sir  John 
Templeton,  a  name,  as  I  need  hardly 
observe,  once  famous  as  that  of  the 
astutest  diplomat  in  his  generation  ;  and  it 
is  of  him  chiefly,  a  disciple  of  the  old 
school  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term, 
that  these  pages  will  deal. 

I  remember,  already  as  quite  a  youngster, 
hearing  with  a  sense  of  admiring  envy  of 
some  particularly  diverting  exploit  of  old 
Sir  John.  It  was  told  by  an  elderly 
raconteur^  who  had  grown  grey  in  the 
service  into  which  I  was  then  just  enter- 
ing, and  he  wound  up  with  the  words : 
**  Ah,  well,  that  happened  in  the  good  old 
days.  You  young  hopefuls  look  with  con- 
tempt and  compassion  on  the  talents  that 
made  your  predecessors  famous.  Yet  old 
Sir  John  could  give  the  best  of  you  points, 
and  beat  you  at  your  own  game,  in  spite  of 
all  your  superior  methods.'* 

Doubtless  he  was  right.  Indeed,  there 
can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  remarkable 
esteem  in  which  this  survivor  of  what  is 
termed  the  **  old  school "  is  held  by  our 
latter-day  diplomatists  than  the  fact  that 
he  is  still  often  appealed  to  in  his  retire- 
ment to  advise  on  knotty  points  or  per- 
plexing situations  which  have  baffled  the 
best  brains  in  the  service. 

The  manner  in  which  my  acquaintance 
with  him  was  brought  about  possesses 
little  interest  for  the  general  reader.  I 
had  been  commissioned  by  my  then  chief 
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to  consult  him  about  a  particularly  intri- 
cate question,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  solved  it  offhand,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
child's  riddle,  to  which  the  answer  was 
self-evident,  impressed  me  so  strongly 
that  I  begged  leave  there  and  then  to 
visit  him  occasionally  and  hear  his  views 
on  the  more  important  matters  in  which  I 
happened  to  be  engaged. 

The  compliment,  for  such  it  was, 
f>leased  the  old  gentleman  vastly,  and  he 
accorded  me  the  desired  permission  with 
great  heartiness. 

"  Come  as  often  as  you  please,"  he 
said.  *' There  is  nothing  I  like  better 
than  a  youngster  " — I  was  a  mere  lad  of 
thirty  at  the  time — ''who  is  willing  to 
learn." 

In  this  way,  then,  began  an  intercourse, 
and,  I  venture  to  say,  a  friendship,  which 
belongs  to  my  most  cherished  recollec- 
tions. 

There  was  one  thing  Sir  John  would 
never  tire  of  impressing  upon  me.  This 
was  the  somewhat  paradoxical  theory  that 
nothing  is  so  profitable  to  a  man  as  his 
own  failures. 

*'  To  detect  where  and  by  what  means 
you  have  been  outwitted,"  he  would  say, 
*'  is  far  more  instructive  than  the  most 
brilliant  of  successes.  Naturallv  so  ;  for 
where  you  have  succeeded  a  less  able  man 
than  you  has  failed,  while  your  failure  has 
been    brought   about   by   a   better    man's 

SUCC.'SS." 

In  illustration  of  this  view,  the  correct- 
ness of  which  I  fancy  no  one  will  question. 
Sir  John  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
anecdote.  In  his  lifetime  he  had  .filled 
posts  at  pretty  well  every  Court  of  im- 
portance in  Europe,  and  his  knowledge  of 
persons  and  events  that  have  now  long 
passed  into  oblivion  was  as  extensive  as  it 
was  T  urious.  Accustomed  as  I  was  to  the 
rather  humdrum  routine  of  the  work  which 
at  that  time  fell  to  my  lot  at  the  Kmbassy 
in  Vienna,  I  used  often  to  sigh  inwardly 
when  I  listened  to  his  tales  of  bygone 
times. 

"  Ah,  you  had  the  good  fortune  to  live 
in  the  good  old  days.  Sir  John,"  I  once 
said  to  him,  "  when  romance  had  not 
quite  died  out  in  the  world.  The  present 
age  is  one  of  bureaucratic  stiflfness  and  the 
dryness  of  parchment." 

*'  Pshaw,  romance  be  hanged  !  "  said  the 
sturdy  old  gentleman,  darting  a  look  of  ill- 
disguised  contempt  at  me  out  of  his  keen 
grey  eyes.  **  There  happen  at  this  day  as 
many  interesting  and,  if  you  like,  romantic 
events  as  ever  happened  in  my  day.  But 
it  requires,  now  as  then,  the  eye  to  see 


below  the  surface  of  things,  and  trace 
there  the  hidden  history  that  alone  makes 
them  instructive  and  interesting.  You 
think  the  old  is  romantic  because  it  is  old. 
Yet  I  wager  that  of  half  the  events  you 
look  back  to  with  regretful  envy  the  true 
history  is  unknown  to  you.  Ay,  you  may 
smile,"  he  went  on  ;  **  but  what  your 
State  dispatches  and  your  blue  books  tell 
you  is  not  worth  a  fig.  The  only  source  of 
wisdom  is  experience,  and  the  only  way  to 
gain  it  is  by  not  looking  slightingly  upon 
trifles.  The  ordinary  mind  cannot  con- 
ceive a  great  efl^ect  without  a  cause  which 
is  commensurately  great.  Yet  the  greatest 
events  have  been  occasioned  or  prevented, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  most  trifling  of 
causes.  Have  I  not  seen  in  my  own  life- 
time a  great  war  the  origin  of  which  could 
be  traced  to  the  pinching  of  a  too  tight 
shoe  on  the  gouty  toe  of  a  prince  }  seen 
a  threatened  Cabinet  crisis  averted  by  a 
timely  compliment  paid  to  the  governess 
of  a  superannuated  Chancery  clerk  }  and  a 
revolution  brought  about  by  the  breaking 
of  an  old  fiddle  }  These  are  things  to  set 
one's  mind  a-thinking,  and  the  examples 
could  be  multiplied  ad  libitum^ 

Young  as  I  was,  I  thought  these  views 
extravagant.  But  I  have  since  had  occa- 
sion to  modify  my  opinion. 

Not  long  after  this  conversation,  I 
happened,  in  reference  to  the  strained 
political  relations  which  then  existed 
between  Italy  and  Austria,  to  deplore  the 
failure,  some  fifteen  years  before,  of  the 
much-discussed  plan  of  a  marriage  between 
a  prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy  and  the 
beautiful  Archduchess  Valerie  of  Austria. 

"  Ah,  indeed,"  Sir  John  exclaimed, 
*  matters  political  would  probably  look 
diff"erent  to-day  had  that  marriage  come 
off".     But  it  fell  through.     And  why  .^  " 

I  saw  by  his  face  that  his  question 
implied  more  than  it  expressed.  But  the 
history  of  this  once-contemplated  marriage 
was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  and 
I  replied  without  hesitation — 

"  Because  Russia  and  France  objected.** 

"  Of  course  they  objected,"  Sir  John 
rejoined.  **But  what  could  their  mere 
objection  avail  them  ?  Prussia  and  Eng- 
land were  using  every  endeavour  to  bring 
about  the  match,  and  with  such  support 
Austria  could  afford  to  snap  her  fingers  at 
the  rest  of  Europe.'* 

**  Yet,"  I  remarked,  "  the  fact  would 
appear  to  be  pretty  firmly  established  that 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  vetoed  the 
marriage  on  the  eve  of  the  illustrious 
young  couple's  betrothal  in  deference  to 
the  strong  representations  of  France  and 
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Russia.  The  young  Prince  of  Savoy,  I 
believe,  has  never  recovered  from  his  dis- 
appointment." 

•*  And  the  Archduchess,  his  intended 
bride,"  Sir  John  added  ironically,  "  was, 
•of  course,  never  very  warmly  inclined  to 
the  match,  and  soon  afterwards  consoled 
herself  by  contracting  a  marriage  with  a 
reigning  sovereign.  So  the  story  goes, 
yes  ;  and  as  such  it  may  indeed  appear  as 
dry  and  uninteresting  as  a  piece  of  blank 
parchment.  But  I  know  better,  Sir ;  for,  as  it 
happens,  I  myself  had  a  hand  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  if  you  like  to  listen  to  me,  I  will 
show  you  that  the  marriage  was  thwarted 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  not  by  open  diplo- 
matic intervention,  as  the  ignorant  say, 
but  by  as  clever  a  bit  of  intrigue  as  has 
ever  come  under  my  notice." 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  all  eagerness  to 
hear  from  so  authentic  a  source  an  accu- 
rate version  of  an  occurrence  which  in  its 
time  had  created  immense  excitement, 
not  'only  in  diplomatic  circles,  but  in  the 
Press  and  among  the  public  generally. 

Sir  John  settled  himself  comfortably  in 
his  great  easy-chair,  as  was  his  wont  on 
such  occasions,  and  without  further  pre- 
amble commenced  the  following  story — 

I  may  tell  you  at  once  (he  said)  that  it 
was  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  himself  in 
whom  the  idea  first  originated  of  settling 
the  long  standing  differences  between  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  and  that  of  Savoy  by 
means  of  a  marriage  between  Prince 
Victor  of  Savoy  and  his  own  daughter, 
her  Imperial  Highness  the  Archduchess 
Valerie.  This  fact  alone,  I  fancy,  should 
dispose  of  the  fable  that  has  been  dished 
up  to  the  world  as  to  his  Majesty  having 
been  frightened  by  foreign  threats  into 
putting  a  veto  on  the  proposed  marriage. 
He  wasn't  that  kind  of  man,  take  my  word 
for  it.  The  chief  difficulty,  indeed,  as  the 
Emperor  himself  well  knew,  consisted  not 
in  Russian  or  French  objections — for,  as  I 
have  said,  they  were  more  than  outweighed 
by  the  support  the  contemplated  match 
received  from  England  and  Prussia — but 
in  the  sensitive  spirit  and  haughty  nature 
of  the  young  Archduchess.  In  fact,  the 
scheme  had  all  but  failed  at  the  very 
outset  owing  to  a  rumour  of  the  projected 
alliance  having  been  brought  to  her 
Imperial  Highnesses  knowledge  before 
her  own  wishes  on  the  subject  had  been 
consulted. 

This  was  France's  first  move  in  the  fierce 
<liplomatic  game  which  now  ensued  between 
the  representatives  of  that  country's  interests 
at  the  Court  of  Vienna  and  the  English 


and  Prussian  party.  Fortunately,  it  was 
counteracted  in  time,  the  more  easily,  per- 
haps, that  the  beautiful  young  Princess,  as 
I  have  reason  to  know,  was  at  heart  by  no 
means  unfavourably  disposed  towards  the 
man  who  desired  to  become  her  husband. 

However,  for  two  months  after  the 
question  of  this  alliance  had  been  broached 
to  her  by  his  Majesty  her  father,  she 
steadfastly  refused  to  entertain  it,  and  the 
matter  was  on  the  point  of  being  dropped 
altogether,  when  it  was  privately  suggested 
to  the  Emperor  that  the  removal  from 
Court  of  a  certain  lady  belonging  to  the 
Archduchess's  suite  and  known  to  be  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  wife  of 
the  French  Ambassador  might  possibly 
conduce  to  render  the  Archduchess  less 
averse  to  the  desired  match. 

The  hint — for  •which  I  may  say  without 
immodesty  that  I  myself  was  responsible — 
was  accepted,  and  with  the  anticipated 
result.  The  Archduchess  ^ceased  to  be 
regaled  with  tit-bits  of  scandal  concerning 
the  life  and  habits  of  his  Highness  of 
Savoy,  and  within  three  weeks  of  the 
departure  of  the  said  lady-in-waiting  the 
Prince  was  invited  to  the  Court  of  the 
Hofburg,  where  it  was  understood  that  he 
should  receive  every  opportunity  of  paying 
his  addresses  to  the  illustrious  lady  of  his 
choice. 

Here,  then,  you  observe  the  second 
move  of  the  Franco-Russian  party,  and 
the  counter-move  by  means  of  which  its 
effect  was  neutralised.  With  the  advent 
of  the  young  Prince  himself,  however, 
what  had  hitherto  been  a  mere  outpost 
skirmish  developed  into  a  pitched  battle 
between  the  two  parties  chiefly  interested. 
No  opportunity  was  neglected  by  our 
Franco  -  Russian  adversaries  and  their 
following  at  the  Court  of  Austria  to  cast 
discredit  on  Prince  Victor  and  lower  him 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Archduchess. 
Moreover,  every  pressure  that  diplomatic 
means  afforded  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Austrian  Government  to  force  it  to  with- 
hold its  consent  to  a  family  arrangement 
which  France  in  particular  regarded  as  a 
menace  to  its  most  cherished  interests  in 
the  South  of  Europe.  At  one  time  it  was 
even  feared  that,  in  spite  of  the  strong  and 
determined  attitude  assumed  by  Great 
Britain,  the  excitable  Gaul  would  make 
the  consummation  of  the  union,  if  persisted 
in,  a  casus  belli.  But,  as  I  have  said,  this 
was  mere  irresponsible  gossip.  The 
French  representatives  knew  better. 

After  the  first  meeting  of  the  two  young 
people  it  was  clear  to  all  concerned  that 
the  match  now  depended  solely  upon  the 
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personal  inclinations  of  the  proud  daughter 
of  the  Hapsburgs.  I  am  a  pretty  fair  judge  of 
women,  whether  of  royal  or  ordinary  blood, 
and  I  can  say  with  absolute  certainty  that 
if  ever  lover's  suit  showed  promise  of 
success  it  was  that  of  Prince  Victor  of 
Savoy  for  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess 
Valeric.  P^ven  those  most  violently 
opposed  to  the  alliance  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  a  handsomer  and  better 
suited  pair  had  never  been  seen. 

The  Prince  had  but  one  drawback. 
Though  as  fme  and  manly  a  cavalier  as 
ever  breathed,  he  was  of  an  intenselv 
ner\'ous  and  difiident  disposition,  and  for 
some  time  doubts  were  felt  whether  this 
unfortunate  weakness  might  not  out- 
balance the  favourable  impression  which 
his  personality  in  other  respects  had  un- 
questionably produced  upon  the  fastidious 
mind  of  the  young  Princess. 

Soon,  however,  all  these  doubts  were 
dispelled,  and  it  became  patent  to  every 
observer  who  lived  and  moved  in  Court 
circles  that  the  attentions  of  the  heir  to 
the  House  of  Savoy  were  not  unwelcome 
to  the  illustrious  lady  to  whom  they  were 
paid. 

I  was  not  particularly  surprised,  there- 
fore, when,  one  evening  during  a  Court 
function,  his  Majesty  the  P^mperor,  with 
whom  I  had  always  stood  in  high  favour, 
informed  me  with  his  own  lips  that  the 
much-talked-of  match  was  on  the  point  of 
successful  completion.  What  ihis  meant 
it  is  scarcely  necessarj-  to  explain.  The 
Archduchess  had  finally  waived  her  objec- 
tions and  signified  her  consent  to  receive 
the  Prince's  formal  proposal  for  her  hand. 

The  utter  defeat  of  the  opposite  party 
which  this  news  implied  was,  as  you  will 
imagine,  a  source  of  no  little  gratification 
to  those  who,  like  myself,  had  been 
engaged  for  the  last  two  months  in  foiling 
the  endless  artifices  by  means  of  which 
our  adversaries  had  secretly  endeavoured 
to  infiuence  the  Archduchess  against  the 
Prince.  The  checkmate  seemed  now  so 
unquestionable  that  \\i)  attempt  was  made 
to  conceal  the  fact  of  the  api)roaching 
betrothal.  It  was  the  general  talk  (^f  the 
hour. 

If  there  is  a  fault  which,  generally 
speaking,  a  skilled  diplomat  can  plead  no 
excuse  for,  it  is  that  of  underrating  the 
powers  of  his  antagonists.  This  fault  was 
undoubtedly  committed  here.  Yet  the 
circumstances  were  such  that  it  would  be 
hypercritical  to  attach  any  blame  to  those 
who  failed  to  foresee  them. 

On  the  day  following  my  conversation 
with  the  Emperor  I  received  a  significant 


communication  from  the  Princess  Galitzin. 
It  was  a  request  that  I  would  form  one 
of  a  select  party  of  guests  invited  to 
assemble  on  the  Friday  following  at  the 
Palais  Galitzin  '*to  meet  her  Imperial 
Highness  the  Archduchess  Valerie  and 
his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Savoy." 

The  shortness  of  the  notice  left  me  no 
doubt  as  to  the  significance  of  the  occasion 
in  prospect,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
1  went. 

The  Princess  Galitzin  had  for  eight 
years  been  the  governess  of  the  young 
Archduchess,  and  it  had  been  arranged 
that  the  first  private  meeting  of  the 
illustrious  young  couple  should  take  place 
at  the  house  and  under  the  auspices  of 
this  lady.  The  occasion  promising  to  be 
an  historic  one — for  the  reconciliation 
between  the  Houses  of  Savoy  and  Haps- 
burg  would,  as  I  have  indicated,  have 
given  an  entirely  different  complexion  to 
future  European  politics — every  guest 
bidden  to  the  Palais  was  on  the  tip-toe  of 
excited  expectation.  The  absence  from 
the  gathering  of  every  other  member  of 
the  imperial  family  excepting  the  Arch- 
duchess Valerie  herself  made  its  object  so 
unmistakable  that  no  one  hesitated  openly 
to  discuss  the  interesting  event  in  pie- 
paration. 

The  Archduchess,  when  she  arrived, 
resplendent  in  a  magnificent  toilette  of 
cream  white  satin,  unrelieved  by  colour 
of  any  kind,  looked  radiant,  and  responded 
to  the  respectful  greetings  of  the 
assembled  company  with  a  smile  in  which 
for  once  the  expression  of  haughty  pride 
that  usually  characterised  her  was  missing. 
She  felt,  it  seemed,  that  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  friends  and  intimates,  sharers 
of  a  secret  which,  though  in  reality  no 
secret  at  all,  had  yet  to  be  treated  as  such. 

Her  manner  towards  the  Prince  was 
gracious  in  the  extreme,  yet  touched  not 
un natural Iv  with  a  certain  shy  conscious- 
ness  that  made  it  inexpressibly  charming. 
Old  as  I  was,  I  could  not  repress  a  thrill 
of  envy  as  1  watched  from  my  place  among 
the  crowd  of  general  guests,  who  thronged 
round  the  entrance  to  the  apartment  where 
the  roval  circle  was  held,  this  vision  of 
imperial  beauty  at  the  side  of  the  man  in 
whose  power  it  lay  to  make  it  all  his  own. 
Did  he  realise  his  good  fortune  ?  I  could 
not  help  thinking  he  might  have  shown 
more  consciousness  of  it.  He  seemed  to 
me,  not  cold,  but  constrained  and  ill  at 
ease.  The  rumours  I  had  heard  of  his 
curiously  ner\ous  temperament  recurred 
to  my  mind,  however,  and  afforded  me 
an   explanation   of   what   under   different 
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circumstances   might,   even    at    this    last 
auspicious  moment,  have  aroused  my  fears. 

I  was  not  left  long  to  ruminate  on 
the  Prince's  appearance  and  behaviour. 
According  to  the  strict  rules  of  etiquette 
which  govern  the  Austrian  Court,  the 
guests  at  an  entertainment  graced  by  the 
presence  of  a  member  of  the  imperial 
family  are  debarred  from  entering  the 
particular  room  occuj)ied  by  a  Prince  or 
Princess  of  the  blood  unless  expressly 
commanded  to  join  the  royal  circle.  I 
was  not  a  little  gratified,  therefore,  when, 
not  very  long  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Archduchess,  the  Prince  Galitzin  himself 
approached  me  and  conveyed  to  me  her 
Imperial  Highnesses  gracious  invitation  to 
attend  her  circle.  1  saw  in  it  a  slight 
recognition  of  the  humble  services  rendered 
by  me  in  the  matter  which  a  few  hours 
would  now,  I  thought,  see  brought  to  the 
long  hoped  -  for  satisfactory  issue,  and  I 
welcomed  it  accordingly. 

**  Our  French  and  Russian  friends,"  the 
old  nobleman  said  with  a  grim  smile,  as  I 
passed  at  his  side  through  the  groups  of 
envious  guests  in  the  direction  of  the 
small  saloon,  where  her  Imperial  Highness 
sat,  **  have  wasted  their  energy  in  vain. 
I  think  we   have  won  the  dav  at  last." 

**  The  Prince  looks  scarcely  as  haj)py  as 
he  ought,"  I  ventured  to  remark. 

'*Ah,  well,"  (ialitzin  replied,  "for  him 
the  ordeal  is  somewhat  trying,  and  he  is 
by  nature  sensitive  and  diffident.  We  are 
mere  onlookers,  my  friend,  and  can  afford 
to  be  calm  and  collected.  But  all  is  well. 
The  young  people's  happiness  now  lies  in 
their  own  hands." 

He  lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisj)er  as  he 
spoke  these  last  words,  for  we  entered  at 
that  moment  the  aj)artment  in  which  the 
young  Archduchess  was  seated  amid  a 
select  group  of  more  or  less  intimate 
friends. 

As  I  stooped  to  kiss  the  hand  she 
extended  to  me,  she  remarked  smiling, 
in  that  graceful  Knglish  of  which  she  had 
so  perfect  a  command — 

**  You  come  to  comf)lete  my  little  circle. 
Sir  John.  I  have  been  scolding  Prince 
Galitzin  for  leaving  me  to  discover  for 
myself  which  of  my  friends  was  still 
missing." 

I  had  never  seen  her  so  animated  or  so 
condescending,  and  I  made  bold  to  say 
that  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  sore 
disappointment  to  me  had  I  been  denied 
the  honour  of  kissing  her  Imperial 
Highness's  hand  on  this  aus{)icious 
occasion. 

There  was  just  a   trace  of  heightened 


colour  in  her  cheeks  as  she  dismissed  me,, 
which  showed  me  that  my  allusion  had 
been  noticed  and  appreciated.  I  now 
turned  to  look  for  the  Prince  of  Savoy. 
He  was  the  centre  of  a  small  knot  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  another  part  of  the  room, 
and  it  struck  me  again,  as  it  had  struck 
me  before,  as  if  there  were  some  weight 
upon  his  Highness's  mind  which  he  was 
endeavouring  to  shake  off.  Kverand  anon 
I  could  see  his  eyes  wander  languidly 
towards  the  spot  where  his  lovely  bride 
in  spc  sat.  As  they  rested  upon  her  they 
brightened  ;  yet  only  for  a  moment.  It 
seemed  as  though  it  cost  him  an  effort  to 
maintain  an  outwardly  smiling  appearance, 
and  as  though  his  sole  thoughts  were  con- 
centrated in  bracing  himself  for  some  great 
undertaking. 

I  now  entered  into  conversation  with 
Count  Tornelli,  the  Prince's  equerry,  whom 
I  knew  intimately,  and  managed  to  slip  in 
a  question  or  two  regarding  the  progress- 
of  the  courtship,  which  I  had,  of  course,, 
only  been  able  to  watch  from  the  distance. 

The  Count,  a  true  Southerner,  to  whom, 
a  love  episode  of  any  kind  was  quite  equal 
in  interest  to  a  grave  matter  of  State, 
willingly  gratified  my  curiosity,  and  from 
him  I  learned  to  mv  relief  that  the  Prince 
had  no  misgivings  whatever  regarding  the 
success  of  his  suit. 

"  He  is  madly  in  love,"  the  Count  said^ 
"  and  it  has  been  no  slight  strain  upon 
his  nervous  and  excitable  constitution  to 
be  obliged  to  treat  a  matter  that  so  deeply 
affects  his  heart  with  all  that  i^ravitv  and 
self-restraint  which  the  political  interests 
involved  have  rendered  imperative.  To 
be  compelled  to  make  love  coram  populo^ 
as  it  were,  is  a  detestable  task,  especially 
to  one  so  distrustful  of  himself  as  the 
Tince. 

'*  He  has  my  fullest  sympathy,  I  am 
sure,"  I  said  sincerelv.  "  But  a  diffident 
lover  is  af)t  to  spoil  the  best  of  chances. 
The  Archduchess  is  a  proud  nature,  with 
a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous." 

"  Set  your  mind  at  rest,  caro  amico^^ 
rejoined  the  Count.  "There  is  no  diffi- 
dence in  the  Prince's  love.  What  he 
suffers  from  is  this  endless  suspense  of 
waiting.  It  unnerves  him.  But  he  is 
aware  of  his  own  weakness,  and  has  pro- 
vided its  corrective." 

Before  I  could  reply,  and  inquire  further 
into  the  meaning  of  these  somewhat 
enigmatical  words,  a  slight  movement 
took  place  among  the  assembled  guests, 
and  turning  rounil,  I  saw  that  the  Arch- 
duchess had  risen  and  was  leaving  the 
room,     accompanied      by     the     Princess 
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Galitzin,  and  followed  by  the  ladies  of  her 
suite. 

At  the  same  moment  the  Prince  of 
Savoy  approached  us,  and  whispered  a 
word  in  Count  Tornelli*s  ear.  Recog- 
nising me  as  I  stepped  back  respectfully, 
he  offered  me  his  hand  with  what  appeared 
an  effort  at  a  friendly  nod,  and  then  passed 
out  on  Tomelli's  arm  in  the  opposite 
direction,  followed  a  moment  afterwards 
by  the  Prince  Galitzin  and  Count  Ester- 
hazy,  then  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
at  the  Imperial  Court. 

I  was  still  cogitating  upon  the  curiously 
apathetic  manner  of  his  Highnesses  greet- 
ing, which  was  usually  all  heartiness  and 
animation,  when  a  voice  beside  me 
whispered,  **  Dreaming,  Sir  John  ?  Come, 
you  and  I  have  a  right  to  be  in  at  the 
death." 

And  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the 
speaker  placed  his  arm  within  mine,  and 
drawing  me  with  him,  sauntered  un- 
concernedly after  the  Prince  and  his 
following.  My  companion,  as  I  imme- 
diately recognised,  was  the  Ambassador 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  present  instance,  a  veritable 
comrade-in-arms. 

As  we  passed  along  through  the  lane  of 
bowing  guests,  who  made  way  for  his 
Highness  the  Prince  as  he  traversed  the 
brilliant  apartments  of  the  palace  thrown 
open  to  the  general  company,  I  asked  my 
companion  whither  we  were  bound. 

*'  For  the  grand  gallery,  I  take  it,"  he 
replied.  **  It  leads  to  Galitzin*s  famous 
winter-garden,  which,  I  understand,  her 
Imperial  Highness,  who  is  fond  of  plants 
and  flowers,  will  enter  from  the  other  side. 
The  Prince  will  then  meet  her  alone. 
Here  wc  are,  you  see." 

W6  emerged  at  that  moment  into  the 
great  gallery,  hung  with  the  family  por- 
traits of  the  Galitzins,  just  in  time  to  see 
the  Prince  disengage  his  arm  from  that  of 
his  equerry,  and  advance  to  meet  the 
Princess  Galitzin  and  the  Archduchess's 
ladies,  who  had  apparently  just  passed 
out  of  the  winter-garden  as  we  entered  the 
gallery  from  the  opposite  side.  Evidently 
the  Archduchess  had  remained  behind 
alone  among  the  fountains  and  rare 
exotics  for  which  this  magnificent  posses- 
sion of  Prince  Galitzin  was  so  justly  famous. 

Presently  his  Highness,  leaving  the 
ladies,  sauntered  slowly  towards  the  great 
glass  door  from  which  they  had  just 
issued,  and  we  saw  him  close  it  noise- 
lessly and  disappear  a  moment  later 
among  the  huge  ferns  and  palms  that 
loomed  behind  it. 


We  were  not  more  than  ten  persons  in 
all  left  in  the  gallery,  but  each  of  us 
knew  the  significance  of  what  was  pass- 
ing, and  though  we  assumed  an  air  of 
unconcern,  as  we  remained  conversing  in 
a  more  or  less  scattered  group  near  the 
door  through  which  the  Prince  had  dis- 
appeared, there  was  a  certain  excitement 
discernible  in  everyone's  eyes,  and  the 
stolen  glances  cast  now  and  again  in  the 
direction  of  the  winter-garden,  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  ladies,  gave  evidence  of 
the  fever  of  excitement  we  all  of  us  felt. 

I  myself  felt  my  mind  at  ease  at  last. 
Indeed,  I  silently  laughed  at  myself  for 
the  sense  of  oppression  that  had  been 
weighing  upon  me  all  that  evening.  For 
was  not  the  Prince's  suit  already  practic- 
ally accepted  ?  In  truth,  an  easier  task 
than  that  now  before  him  had  never  fallen 
to  lover's  lot.  Here  we  have  perhaps  one 
of  the  very  few  advantages  belonging  to 
illustrious  birth.  The  dignity  of  Princes 
does  not  permit  of  their  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  possibility  of  a  rebuff  or  a 
refusal ;  hence  they  do  not  ask  boon  or 
favour  until  they  have  obtained  certain 
guarantees  that  it  will  be  conceded.  It 
sounds  paradoxical,  but  so  it  is. 

When  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  and  there  was  still  no  sign  of  the 
return  of  the  young  couple,  the  convers- 
ation of  those  around  me  began  to  flag. 
Count  Tornelli,  whose  eye  I  caught, 
smiled  across  at  me  significantly,  as  if  to 
remind  me  of  our  recent  little  discussion. 
There  was  triumph  in  his  eye,  and  I  could 
not  but  acknowledge  by  a  look  in  return 
that  to  all  appearances  his  master  was 
fully  bearing  out  the  good  opinions  he 
had  expressed  of  him. 

Certainly,  for  a  stiff  and  formal  proposal 
of  marriage,  such  as  our  royal  fellow- 
creatures  have,  alas !  only  too  often  to 
content  themselves  with,  five  minutes  at 
the  outside  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient.  But  the  Prince  loved,  and  we 
all  know  that  the  declaration  of  such 
sentiments,  particularly  when  they  have 
been  pent  up  and  constrained  by  '?very 
kind  of  conventional  means  for  weeks  and 
months,  requires  a  far  more  liberal 
breathing  space.  What  wonder,  then,  I 
thought,  if  these  two  illustrious  beings 
forgot  in  their  first  happiness  that  time 
has  wings,  and  that  their  long  tetc-^-tete, 
even  under  such  romantic  circumstances, 
was  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
rigorous  laws  of  etiquette  to  which  their 
exalted  station  required  them  to  conform  ? 

The  contemplation  of  youthful  joys 
makes  the    old    heart   hark   b^o,^  x*^  "^^ 
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days  of  its  own  youth,  and  I  still  remember 
the  pleasant  reverie  which  1  fell  into  during 
those  few  minutes  of  expectant  watching. 

Suddenly   we   pricked   our  ears.      The 
sound  of  footsteps  was  heard  approaching 


with  head  erect  and  flushed  cheeks,  the 
picture  of  an'  affronted  goddess.  As  she 
passed  her  two  ladies,  she  signified  to 
them  with  an  imperious  gesture  of  her 
right  hand,  which  I  noticed  was  ungloved, 
that    they    were 


fo 


and 


on  tho 

i.U'ht  gravfl  san.l  with  whirti  ihu 

paths    i 

iht  winti-r-ftarik'n   were  strt'wn. 

and  a  n 

noment   later  the  k'sss  door   was 

thrown 

vioh-nily  open  and    her    Imjierial 

Highne 

slhe  Archduchess  ValiTie  appc-areit 

on  the  thrcshold- 

Everybody  started  iu 
much  at  the  somewhat  ominous  fact  of 
her  being  unaccompanied,  but  at  the 
expression  of  intense  scorn  and  anger 
depicted  in  her  face. 

without  deigning  to  address  or  bestow 
a  look  upon  anyone,  she  swept  past  us  all 


ng  back  the 
Prince  Galitzin,  who 
had  stepped  forward 
will)  an  air  of  utter 
consternation  to  re- 
ceive her,  she  strode 
away  in  the  direction 
of  the  grand  stair- 
case leading  to  the 
entrance  hall  of  the 
palace. 

White  the  Princess 
(lalitzin  hurried  after 
her  imperial  guest 
wiih  all  speed,  the 
rest  of  us  stood  re- 
garding each  other  in 
total  silence. 

What  had  hap- 
pened ?  Where  was 
the  Prince  }  The 
whole  thing  seemed 
so  strange  that  not 
the  shadow  of  an  ex- 
planation suggested 
its(.|f  to  anyone 
present,  and  it  was 
evident  that  both 
Count  Torn  ell  i.  the 
I'tince's  equerry,  and 
i'rince  Galitzin,  our 
venerable  host,  were 
utterly  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  or  how  to  act. 

That  the  Arch- 
duchess had  received 
some  mortal  affront 
was  obvious.  Yet  in 
uhat  manner  could 
the  Prince,  who  was 
KKKCT.  burning    with     love, 

have  offended  her  ? 
[  I  is  non  -  appearance  intensified  the 
myster)' of  the  situation.  It  was  possible, 
of  course,  that  he  had  passed  out  of  the 
winter- garden  by  the  opposite  entrance,  in 
which  case  he  must  have  joined  the 
genera!  crowd  of  guests  in  the  rooms 
beyond,  a  thing  he  was  certainly  not  likely 
to  do  unattended. 

.\t  last,  after  a  hurried  conference 
between  our  host  and  Tornelli,  it  was 
decided  ihat  we  had  better  enter  the 
winter-garden  and  find  out  what  had 
become  of  his  Highness.     We  accordingly 
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passeil  throuKh  the  glass  door,  bent  on 
this  dtlicate  rirand,  which  I  confess,  in 
spite  of  the  curiosity  I  felt  burning  within 
nif,  was  as  unpleasant  a  one  as  i  have  ever 
undcnaken. 

Preceded  hy  the  Prince  Cahlzin,  whose 
agitation  was  intcn>;e,  we  hastened  along 
the  gravel-strewn  path  that  led  to  the 
centric  of  the  artificial  garden,  where  a 
handsome  <louble  fountain  plated  amid 
huge  palms  anti  giant  tropical  ferns.  But 
of  the  I'rince  we  met  noivhi-re  any  sign. 
We  wen;  on  the  point  of  giving  up  our 
search  here,  and  retracing  our  steps  in 
order  to  return  to  the  general  company  in 
the  hope  of  finding  his  Highness  there, 
when  my  eye  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  kind 
of  l>ow(T  formeil  of  sonic  rare  mo-fS,  the 
recess  of  which  was 
partially  screened  off 
from  our  view  where 
we  stood  by  a  group  i 

of  orange-trees  in  full 
bloom. 

Some 
|>elled  me  to  apjtroach 
ami  explore  this  spot, 
and  here  at  last,  re- 
clining on  a  l>ench, 
which  utn  along  the 
moss-wall  of  the 
howi-r.  1  saw  a  figure 
111  which  I  instantly 
recognised  h!^  High- 
ness the  Pnnce  of 
Savoy. 

Irresi>lute  whethiT 
to  advance  or  retire, 
I  stood  for  an  instant 
ill  a  {Mtsition  of  soim- 
em  barrassmeni, 
during  which  I  was 
joined  by  my  com- 
fianions.  In  the  in- 
terval, however,  some- 
thing in  the  Prince's 
attitude  had  attracted 
my  attention,  and 
stepping  quickly  for- 
ward to  look  ut  him 
more  closely,  1  uttered 
an  involuntary  ejacu- 
lation of  dismav 

His    Higline 


his  head  nestled  comfortably  on  his  left 
arm,  which  lav  stretchetl  out  level  with 
his  shoulder  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
bench,  and  he  slumbered  .soumlly. 

On  the  bench  beside  him  lay  some- 
thing white  anil  glistening.  It  was  a 
lady's  many-buttoned  glove— the  Arch- 
duchess's glove,  douhtless,  for  1  remem- 
bered having  n<iitceil  that  lier  right  hand 
was  hare  when  she  came  from  the  garden. 

What  a  shixk  the  spectacle  caused  ine  ! 
The  whole  sohiiion  of  the  sirange  incident 
we  had  witnessed  a  few  mimiles  before 
was  presented  in  that  white  glove  ami  the 
efullv  sliimbe 
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Prince's    breath 
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beautiful  Princess  in  Kurope,  must  Ihivc 
fallen  asleep  in  the  very  act  of  projxjsing 
to  the  fair  object  of  his  affections. 

It  was  futile  for  the  moment  to  poniler 
over  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this 
truly  terrible  con tn- temps.  Somethinp^  had 
to  be  done  to  brinu:  liis  Hiu:hness  to 
the  consciousm-ss  of  his  position,  and 
after  exchangin«i^  a  frw  whispered  words 
with  Prince  (ialitzin,  Count  rornelli 
approached  liis  master,  and  touched  his 
arm  to  wake  him. 

Hi.s  |)urp()se,  however,  was  not  so 
easily  accomplished.  The  Prince's  slumber 
was  evidently  too  sound  to  be  liy^htly 
disturbed,  and  it  required  rather  more 
energetic  measures  than  the  mere  touch  of 
a  hand  to  awaken  him.  When  he  opened 
his  eyes  at  last  he  stared  at  us  with  so 
vacant  and  drowsy  an  expression  that  an 
extraordinary  suspicion  flashed  across  my 
mind.  This  sleep  was  not  natural.  I 
remembered  the  .strangely  lethargic  manner 
I  had  noticed  all  that  evening  in  the 
Prince.     What  could  have  produced  it  } 

With  an  effort  his  Highness  now  rose 
from  his  seat,  .smiling  faintly  It  was 
evident  that  he  did  not  realise  his  mis- 
adventure. 

**  Have  I  been  caught  na]>ping .-'  *'  he 
murmured.  *'  I  am  afraiil  your  rooms  are 
overheated,  my  dear  (lalitzin.  It  is 
curious,  I  cannot  shake  off  this  infernal 
drow.siness." 

P'ven  as  he  spoke  he  leaned  so  heavily 
on  his  equerr}'*s  arm  that,  had  Tornelli 
not  supported  him,  he  would  hav(»  sunk 
back  upon  the  bench  from  which  he  had 
just  risen. 

**  I  fear  his  Highness  is  ill,"  (Jalitzin 
whispered  to  the  Count.  "Had  we  not 
better  summon  a  physician  .-'  " 

The  Princt;  caught  the  last  words. 

**  N'o,  no,*'  he  said  hastily,  rousing  him- 
.self,  *'  preserve  me  from  the  doctors ! 
There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  Hut 
I  am  useless  as  I  am.  ( )rder  my  carriage, 
Tornelli.  Vou  must  excuse  me,  my  dear 
Galitzin — but  this  heavy  atmosj)here— 
pray  make  my  apologies  to  the  Arch- 
duchess— it  is  strangi — but  I  was  under 
the  impression " 

A  deep  yawn  prevented  him  from  con- 
cluding the  sentence,  and  he  lapsed  once 
more  into  his  former  state  of  lethargy. 
romelli's  grave  face  was  a  picture.  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  he  held  the  key  to  this 
extraordinary  riddle. 

Motioning  silently  to  me,  who  stood  at 
the  Prince's  other  elbow,  to  assist  him,  he 
gently  led  his  half-sleeping  master  out  of 
the  winter-garden,  while  I  supported  him 


on  the  other  side,  (jalitzin  himself  hurried 
in  advance  of  us  to  give  the  necessary 
order  for  his  Ilighness's  carriage  to  be 
called,  and  in  this  fashion,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  servants  and  officials  of 
the  household,  who  met  us  at  every  step  as 
we  descended  the  great  staircase,  we  slowly 
made  our  wav  to  the  entrance  of  the 
palace. 

Here  we  encountered  the  Princess 
(Galitzin,  who  had  in  the  meantime  con- 
liucted  the  irate  Archduchess  to  her 
carriage.  Put  what  the  poor  Princess 
said,  or  how  she  acted,  on  seeing  our 
sirangt*  |)rocession  I  know  not.  I  was  far 
too  intent  upon  other  matters.  There  was 
a  mystery  here  which  I  was  determined  to 
solve  without  delay,  and  having  so  tar 
acted  as  second  gentleman-in-waiting  to 
the  Prince  of  Savoy,  I  saw  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  keej)  up  the  role,  and  accompany 
him  home. 

Tornelli  made  no  objection,  and  the 
Prince  being  in  a  far  too  apathetic  con- 
dition to  observe  what  passed  around  him, 
I  followed  him  and  Tornelli  into  their 
(*arriage,  and  was  soon  being  driven  at  a 
rapid  pace  towards  the  Prince's  hotel. 

The  moment  his  Highness  had  taken 
his  place  in  the  carriage  he  sank  back 
into  the  soft  cushions  and  fell  fast  asleep 
again.  Seizing  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  me  of  exchanging  a  few  words 
with  the  Count,  I  turned  to  him  and 
said — 

"Tornelli,  the  Prince  has  been  drugged.*' 

*'  There  has  been  some  mistake,"  the 
Count  replied  evasively,  but  with  evident 
concern.  **  Let  us  hope  it  may  not  prove 
serious." 

I  made  no  remark,  but  I  thought  to 
myself  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  much  more  .serious  than  that 
which  had  already  occurred. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  the  Prince  was 
(juickly  c(jnveyed  to  his  apartments,  and 
I  waited  in  an  antechamber  to  hear 
'Tornelli's  report.  It  was  fully  half-an- 
hour  before  he  a])peared  again,  in  a  state 
of  fury  that  was  positively  alarming  to 
behold.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
Ilighness's  body  physician,  who,  in  answer 
io  mv  anxious  in(iuirv,  reassured  me  as  to 
the  Prince's  condition. 

** 'The  whole  disa.ster,"  he  .said,  **  has 
been  caused  by  the  blunder  of  a  stupid 
apothecary's  assistant ." 

"He  shall  hang!"  screamed  'Tornelli. 
"He  shall  hang,  as  sure  as  I  live! 
Merciful   Heaven,  what  a  fatality!" 

He  stamped  about  the  room  like  a  man 
bereft  of  his  reason,  and  it  was  useless  to 
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try  and  obtain  a  coherent  statement  from 
him.  The  doctor  was  more  composed, 
and  from  him  I  at  last  elicited  bit  by  bit 
the  facts  of  the  case.  They  were  curious 
in  many  respects,  and  show  among  other 
things  from  what  apparently  trifling 
causes  the  most  momentous  effects  mav 
spring. 

The  storv  in  brief  was  this.  Prince 
Victor,  whose  nervous  tcni{)erament  was  a 
source  of  much  distress  to  himself,  had 
the  custom,  on  occasions  of  unusual 
importance,  of  fortifying  his  system  by 
means  of  a  s{)ecial  nerve  tonic,  the 
prescription  of  which  required  to  be  made 
up  fresh,  immediately  before  use.  In  this 
particular  instance,  as  the  doctor  had 
ascertained  from  the  remains  of  the 
draught  in  the  phial  found  in  his  High- 
ness's  waistcoat  pocket,  the  apothecary,  or 
rather  his  assistant,  had  by  some  fatal 
mistake  substituted  a  strong  opiate  for  the 
tonic  ingredient  in  the  ner\'e  mixture, 
with  what  result  my  story  has  already  told 
you. 

When  I  left  the  hotel  soon  afterwards, 
his  Highness  was  peacefully  sleeping  off 
the  effects  of  the  drug,  while  Count 
Tomelli  was  still  rampaging  about  the 
place  like  a  madman,  vowing  vengeance 
on  all  the  apothecaries  of  Vienna, 
together  with  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  their  assistants.  Possibly  this  storm- 
ing did  him  good  and  relieved  his  feelings. 
But,  alas  !  if  every  apothecary  and  druggist 
in  Austria  had  been  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  the  fact  would  not  have  altered 
the  consecjuences  of  this  one  rascally 
fellow's  blunder. 

The  beautiful  Archduchess  Valerie  proved 
irreconcilable.  She  refused  to  see  the 
Prince  again,  shut  her  ears  to  all  argument 
and  reason,  and  forbade  even  the  bare 
mention  of  his  Highness's  name  in  her 
presence.  All  attempts  to  explain  the 
unfortunate  incident  were  unavailing. 
Prince  Victor  of  Savov  had  to  leave 
Vienna  without  even  being  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  setting  eyes  again  u{H)n  the 
fair  lady  he  loved  so  deeply.  As  for  the 
Archduchess   herself,    she    made,   as   vou 


know,  a  match  a  year  afterwards  which 
raised  her  to  one  of  the  most  splendid 
thrones  of  Europe. 

"This,  then."  Sir  John  concluded,  "is 
the  true  history  of  the  royal  courtship,  the 
failure  of  which  has  been  represented  to 
the  world,  as  we  know,  in  a  verv  different 
light." 

"It  is  truly  a  remarkable  storv,"  I  said 
reflectively.  "  Only  it  is  not  quite  apparent 
where  the  astuteness  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  party  comes  in.  What  was 
the  fate  of  the  hapless  apothecary's 
assistant  ^ " 

Sir  John  looked  at  me  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  the  answer  to 
your  last  question  will  save  you  from 
troubling  your  mind  about  the  first.  The 
career  of  that  promising  youth  possessed 
very  great  mterest  for  me,  and  for  reasons 
of  my  own  I  went  a  good  deal  out  of  my 
way  to  ascertain  his  ultimate  fate.  It  was 
by  no  means  the  dreadful  one  conceived 
for  him  by  my  friend  Count  Tornelli.  All 
I  know  IS  that,  upon  being  discharged  by 
his  indignant  employer,  he  went  immedi- 
ately to  Paris,  where  he  established  himself 
as  phannacien  in  the  most  fashionable 
quarter  of  that  fashionable  city,  and  what 
with  the  support  of  the  French  Court  and 
the  custom  of  a  certain  important  section 
of  the  Russian  colony  in  Paris,  he  has 
since  risen  to  a  position  of  considerable 
eminence  in  his  profession." 

*'  Hless  me  !  "  I  ejaculated  ,  "you  mean 
to  say  that  the  lellow  had  actually  been 
bribed  by  the  French  and  Russian  party 
to  mix  a  soporific  instead  of  the  tonic  in 
the  Prince's  draught  t  By  Jove  !  pretty 
sharp  practice  that.  Sir  John." 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  the  old 
diplomat  said  blandly,  "  pray  keep  the 
credit  for  your  own  keenness  of  percep- 
tion. I  have  merely  given  you  the  facts. 
How  you  connect  them,  and  what  conclu- 
sions they  lead  you  to  is  your  business, 
not  mine." 

With  which  words  he  passed  to  other 
subjects,  and  soon  afterwards  dismissed  me. 


Gleaner^  ® 
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'  HE  fields  are  bare  ;  only  the  stubble  remains 
in  those  that  will,  for  a  time,  be  left  fallow. 
Wild  fruits  and  berries  have  ripened  off  on 
trees  and  bushes,  the  twigs  only  remaining 
on  some  of  them,  those  that  are  most 
favoured  by  the  birds.  At  this  particular 
time  of  the  year,  the  border-land  so  to  speak 
between  autumn  and  winter,  all  creatures  are  busy  in  anii  about  the  fields,  the  greater 
portion  well  on  the  feed  while  it  lasts,  and  a  few  busy  in  storing  up  for  the  future. 

"  Samples  of  weather,"  as  the  country  folks  have  it,  come  and  go  in  fitful  changes : 
for  a  day  or  two  the  sun  shines  out,  brightening  up  the  face  of  the  countrj',  then  the 
wind  shifts,  and  grey  tones  meet  the  eye  far  anil  near — tones  that  vary  in  depth  from 
warm  purple-greys  to  the  most  light  and  pearly.  This  scale  of  colouring  is  etched  up 
by  bits  of  bright  colour,  formed  by  the  patches'  of  leaves  that  still  hang  here  and  there 
upon  the  twigs,  combined  with  the  brightly  tinted  wild  fruits  and  berries.  Heavy  fogs 
hang  about,  drenching  the  woodlands,  and  these  end,  if  there  is  not  air  enougli  to  lift 
them,  in  drizzling  rain.  Then  suddenly  there  is  a  change  :  all  is  clear  and  bright  once 
more,  to  finish  with  a  sharp  frost  when  the  night  falls.  See  what  this  has  done  in  the 
fields.  With  the  exception  of  the  beeches  it  is  one  continual  fall  of  leaves  ;  in  fact,  they 
will  be  down  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Although  there  is  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
even  the  beech-trees  are  verj*  nearly  bare  in  places  where  the  frost  has  nipped  keenly. 

The  hedgehog,  finding  that  the'  crimson  clusters  of  the  white-leaf  berries — good  to 
eat,  sweet  and  mealy — arc  no  longer  to  be  found,  travel  and  root  as  he  may,  has 
decided  to  curl  up  for  the  season  ;  but  even  in  his  own  domain  the  little  hedge-pig 
is  not  quite  secure.     He  has  his  own  four-footed  enemies. 

Humming,  whistling,  and  cracking  through  the  woods  and  over  the  fields  comes 
the  keen  north  wind,  clearing  off  all  mists,  and  drying  everiihing  above  and  below, 
rattling  the  crabs  off;  and  the  beautiful  red  and  yellow  fruit  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  trees,  not  in  gallons,  but  in  bushels,  where  the  trees  are  numerous,  and  in  out- 
of-tlie-way  spots  that  1  know,  to  be  covered  ultimately  by  drifting  leaves,  and  finally 
ripened.  This  is  a  matter,  of  time.  We  have  found  crab-apples  sound  and  in  first-class 
condition  months  after  they  had  fallen  from  the  trees  :  so  had  some  other  creatures, 
for  the  leaves  had  been  moved  about  in  all  directions  by  them  to  find  the  fruit.  The 
hedge-bullaces  are  not  speckled  over  with  brown  yet ;  and  the  black-jacks,  as  the  wild 
plums  are  called,  do  not  yield  to  the  gentle  nip  of  finger  and  thumb ;  but  they  will 
soon  be  fit,  and  when  that  time  does  come,  other  creatures  will  have  their  share 
of  them  as  well  as  jourself.  In  that  matter  the  advantage  is  certainly  on  their  side : 
you  may  have  seven,  or  it  may  be  ten,  miles  to  go — that  is  really  about  the  distance  at 
the  present  time — before  you  can  get  where  they  grow ;  whereas  birds,  for  the  time, 
live  and  roost  there. 
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The  leaves  are  whirled  in  cart-loads  all 
over  the  place ;  this  dries  them  completely, 
and  the'  creatures  that  line  their  winter 
homes  with  them  are  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

For  hours  we  have  watched  squirrels 
making  up  their  bundles  to  line  their 
winter  nests  with.  Even  here,  with  Master 
Scug's  care,  matters  do  not  go  right  at 
times  ;  cleverly  as  his  foreliands  have  made 
the  bundle  np,  I  have  seen  it  slip.  Then 
the  httle  fellow  would  show  temper  in 
utter  amazement  that  such  a  mishap  could 
take  place  ;  up  went  his  ear-tufts  and  his 


matters  are  not  quite  pleasant  about  your 
legs,  but  still  you  persevere.  At  laat  yonr 
huids  are  near  the  grass  ball ;  very  gingerly 
your  fingers  touch  the  sides  so  as  to  close 
round  it.  Is  he  at  home  .'  you  think,  after 
all  this  trouble. 

He  is,  for  he  slips  through,  not  out  of 
his  grass  house,  glides  over  the  twigs,  dts 
up  for  a  moment  to  look  at  you  with  htB 
full  dark  eyes,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Serve 
you    right    for    meddling ! "  and   then  he 


springs  doi 
bottom. 


)  the  thick  tangle  at  the 

ide  ca|itures  at  times  when  I 
kept  pets,  but  my  misses 
have  been  far  in    excess  of 


tail,  but  only  for  a  few  moments ;  with 
stamps  and  scolding  chatter  he  dashed 
here  and  there,  collecting  his  scattered 
treasures,  and  finally  carrying  his  bundle 
off  into  safety. 

The  dormouse,  although  it  does  haunt 
and  hunt  the  nut-trees  and  bushes — for 
there  is  a  yery  wide  difference  between  the 
two — will  not  as  a  rule  confine  itself  to 
them  when  the  winter  nest  is  made.  For 
if  sloe-bushes  or  pickets  are  in  the  hedge- 
row or  on  the  copse  banks,  you  may  look 
about  the  centre  of  them  for  it.  If,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  bushes  are  well  laced 
round  with  brambles  of  the  most  robust 
and  thorny  nature,  the  chances  of  a  cap- 
ture will  be  slight ;  he  may  be  drowsy,  but 
he  is  not  asleep  yet — far  from  it. 
'  With  the  greatest  care  you  find  that  your 
hands  are  scratched   severely,  and    that 


rightly  so,  for  the  dormoust.'  docs  sleep 
both  soundly  and  long ;  but  in  his  tini&— 
that  is,  his  appointed  seasons — a  brightn 
or  more  wide-awake  creature  than  the  little 
dormouse  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

A  southerly  wind  and  rain  with  it,  sheets' 
of  rain  that  turn  when  the  wind  liUls  into. 
a  steady  downpour.  The  brooks  are  bank- 
high  and  the  rivers  in  flood ;  as  to  die 
fields,  the  furrows  are  edge-high  with  water 
that  is  not  able  to  get  away.  A  dreaiy 
outlook  this,  and  far  more  dreary  to  be  oat 
in,  as  I  am,  not  from  choice,  but  necesit^  ; 
some  matters  must  be  attended  to  let  the 
weather  be  what  it  may.  Weather  not  Bt 
for  a  dog  to  be  out  in  it  is,  I  am  told  as  I 
start  on  my  journey,  eleven  miles.  I  must' 
go  through  it  all.  Not  a  rook  out,  and  it 
takes  something  to  keep  these  birds  at 
home ;  not  a  sound  is  to  be  heard  but  the 
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n)ta5h  and  drip  of  the  rain  ;  tor  the  time 
the  land  is  drowned  and  silent. 

The  rain  ceases,  the  waters  loner,  and 
the  furrows  in  the  fields  are  drj',  but  the 
fields  are  no  longer  tenantless.  Where 
have  the  birds  come  from  all  at  once  ? 
Flocks  of  small  birds  there  are,  and  in  the 
centres  of  the  stubbles  are  hosts  of  wood- 
pigeons.  As  to  the  rooks,  they  have  been 
in  the  grazing  meadows,  and  they  rest  for 
a  time  in  the  trees,  too  full  of  drowned-out 
worms  to  care  to  dy. 

Acorns  will  come  in  presently,  for  the 
pigeons  and  for  the  rooks  also  ;  but  all  the 
time  that  scattered  grains  of  oats,  barley, 
and  wheat  can  be  got  at,  after  rain,  nicely 
moistened  to  a  sprouting  point,  the  pigeons 
will  hunt  for  them.  Field  and  hedge 
gleaners  leave  little  behind  them  when 
thev  have  done. 

\ViId  creatures  are  not  the  only  ones  that 
glean  when  the  crops  are  off.  Sheep  find 
sweet  feed  in  between  the  rows  of  stubble — 
a  bite  here  and  a  bit  there,  as  ihey  move 
along ;  and  the  p>cewits  follow  the  sheep. 
All  through  the  year,  the  land,  no  matter  if 
in  cultivation  or  not,  provides  something 
for  the  \-arious  creatures  on  or  about  it. 
One  lot  of  gleaners  we  have  missed  of  late 
jrears — the  women  and  children  that  at  one 
time  one  used  to  see  coming  home  at  night 
from  the  fieldswith  their  bundles  of  wheat  on 
their  heads.  Theremaynot  be  any  necessity 
for  this  now,  for  bread  at  least  is  cheap, 
which  is  certainly  a  matter  to  rejoice  over. 


And  customs,  no  doubt,  have  changed  with 
the  times,  for  old  time-honoured  customs 
have  of  late  not  been  considered  to  con- 
stitute prescriptive  rights.  The  custom  of 
gleaning  may  be  carried  out  now  in  some 
places  remote  from  great  labour  centres. 
but  in  our  own  immediate  neighbourhood 
it  has  died  out. 

It  is  the  same  with  hedge  gleaners  ;  they 
are  no  more  seen  with  their  bundles  of 
dead  wood  along  the  roads  going  home. 
Not  that  this  was  taken  from  the  hedge;  it 
was  jjicked  up  between  the  copse  and  the 
wood  near  to  it.  If  you  walk  along  country 
roads  or  lanes  now,  when  the  people  are 
coming  home  from  work,  not  one  in 
twenty  will  you  see  with  a  faggot  of  either 
lop,  top,  or  rough  wood.  They  will  tell 
you  that  they  have  now  to  buy  all  that  they 
require,  which  at  any  rate  puts  them  on  u 
more  independent  footing;  and  as  ordinary 
grates  have  in  most  out-of-the-way  places 
taken  ihe  place  of  brand-irons  and  fires  on 
the  hearths,  large  wooil  could  not  be  burnt 
there. 

Just  at  present  there  appears  to  be  a 
slight  hitch  in  the  movement  for  the 
general  welfare,  aided  as  it  is  by  all  the 
modern  improvements,  ready  to  hand,  for 
working  it  along.  Time  will  prove  all 
things ;  if  the  changes  had  been  gradual 
they  would  not  have  heen  noticed  so  much, 
but  they  have  been  extremely  rapid  ones, 
and  the  rustic  mind  is  slow  in  accepting 
them. 
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By  HOWARD    FIELDING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   JOY   OF    DEATH. 

BY  the  accident  of  my  presence  in  the 
New  Holland  Hotel  at  the  moment 
when  Holman  Brand,  the  broker,  met  his 
strange  fate,  and  by  my  acquaintance  with 
the  detective  in  the  case,  I  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  it  which  should  enable  me 
to  add  something  of  interest  to  the  accounts 
already  published. 

Mr.  Brand,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
of  the  firm  of  Brand  and  Avery,  with  offices 
on  Pine  Street,  near  Broadway.  When  the 
New  Holland  was  opened,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  the  firm  established  a 
branch  office  there,  with  an  entrance  from 
the  Avenue  and  another  from  the  main 
hall  of  the  hotel. 

I  was  passing  through  the  hall  when  the 
outcry  consequent  upon  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Brand  rose  discordant  above  the 
blending  voices  of  the  great  house  and  the 
busy  street.  There  were  some  hundreds 
of  people  within  sound  of  that  cry,  and  all 
of  them,  I  venture  to  say,  stood  still,  as  I 
did,  arrested  in  their  various  pursuits  by 
the  transcending  interest  of  death.  For 
there  was  that  in  the  alarm  which  meant 
death,  and  no  one  could  mistake  it. 

Immediately  a  boy  with  a  scared  face 
rushed  out  of  the  broker's  office  into  the 
hall.  Catching  sight  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
man who  chanced  to  be  directlv  before 
the  door,  the  boy  cried  out,  "  You  *re 
Dr.  Bell,  ain't  you  ?  They  sent  me  to  find 
a  doctor." 

*'  I  am  Dr.  Bell,"  was  the  reply. 
"  What 's  wrong  ?  " 

*' Mr.  Brand's  dropped  dead,"  replied 
the  boy.     "  I  saw  him  do  it." 

Horror  at  the  occurrence,  and  pride  in 
his  share  in  it,  seemed  to  be  contending 
in  the  youth's  mind.  I  have  observed  the 
same  phenomenon  in  many  persons  of 
mature  years,  including  myself.  We  think 
better  of  ourselves  when  Calamity  takes  us 
into  her  confidence.  Indeed,  I  have  seen 
a  man  saved  from  suicide  by  the  new 
interest   in   himself  that   came   from    his 


chance   witnessing  of  a  distressing  cata- 
strophe. 

Dr.  Bell  ran  into  the  broker's  office, 
and  I,  being  conveniently  near  him, 
followed  close  upon  his  heels.  Other- 
wise, I  should  not  have  got  in,  for  a 
policeman  who  had  entered  from  the 
avenue  immediately  closed  the  door  com- 
municating  with  the  hotel,  and  denied 
admittance  to  all  save  those  who  could 
give  a  better  reason  for  deserving  it  than 
idle  curiosity,  as  1  could  not. 

A  tall  young  man  had  just  locked  the 
street  door,  and  was  then  engaged  in 
pulling  up  the  shades.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  front  of  the  office  was  glass,  and 
already  there  were  a  hundred  people 
looking  in. 

There  were  not  more  than  half-a-dozen 
persons  in  the  office  besides  those  who 
have  been  mentioned.  Two  of  them  were 
evidently  employes.  Another  I  recognised 
as  Harold  Brand,  nephew  of  the  broker, 
and  his  assistant  in  the  management  of  the 
office.  The  others  seemed  to  be  players 
of  the  stock  game. 

The  nephew  stood  beside  a  chair  in 
which  sat  Holman  Brand  in  an  attitude  so 
natural  that  I  could  not  believe  him  to  be 
dead.  His  handsome  face,  framed  in 
abundant  grey  hair,  showed  not  a  trace  of 
pain.  On  the  contrary,  its  expression 
was  eloquent  of  happiness.  He  was  as 
one  transfigured.  If  the  bliss  of  Heaven 
had  been  revealed  to  him  in  the  moment 
when  his  soul  put  off  its  earthly  vesture, 
thus,  and  not  otherwise,  should  the  mortal 
part  have  echoed  the  rapture  of  the  spirit. 

Dr.  Bell  had  hurried  to  the  dead  man's 
side,  but  after  a  few  seconds  spent  in  the 
ordinary  tests,  he  had  stepped  back. 
When  I  turned  to  him  I  found  him  gazing 
upon  the  corpse  with  an  interest  equal  to 
my  own,  but  of  a  different  nature.  It  was 
a  scientific  experiment  to  him. 

The  impressive  silence  was  broken  at 
last  by  Harold  Brand,  who  asked  if  there 
was  any  hope. 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  the  physician. 
"  He  is  quite  beyond  recall" 
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"  It  was  terribly  sudden,"  said  the  young 
man  with  a  shudder.  **  Have  you  any  idea 
what  was  the  cause  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  very  distinct  idea,"  said  Dr. 
Bell,  •*  but  it  will  be  hard  to  get  legal  proof 
of  it." 

**  Great  heaven  !     Do  you  suspect " 

*'  Poison,"  said  the  doctor  gravely. 
"  There  is  every  indication  of  it." 

**  Impossible!"  exclaimed  Harold  Brand. 
"  You  must  be  mistaken." 

**  Did  you  see  your  uncle  cat  or  drink 
anything  just  before  he  was  stricken  .-' " 

**  I  remember  that  he  drank  a  glass  of 
water." 

There  was  the  ordinary  water-cooler  in 
the  corner  of  the  office.  Dr.  Bell  walked 
up  to  it  and  smelt  the  glass  which  stood 
beside  it. 

**  I  can  detect  nothing  here,"  he  saitl. 
"  However,  the  glass  should  be  saved  for 
examination." 

"Leave  it  there."  said  the  policeman. 
*•  I  '11  see  that  it  isn't  disturbed.  I  think 
Coroner  Robertson  will  be  here  in  a  few 
minutes.  He  has  been  notitietl,  and  he 
lives  near." 

There  was  a  pause,  antl  then  at  Dr. 
Beirs  request  Harold  Brand  related  the 
circumstances  of  his  uncle's  death.  They 
were  very  simple. 

He  had  been  in  the  oftice  about  an  hour, 
and  had  dictated  some  Irtturs.  Then  hr 
had  written  one.  It  lay  st*aletl  before  him 
on  his  desk.  I  glanced  at  it  and  reail  the 
address — 

Margaret  Brand, 

ContiCa//, 

X. } '. 

Dr.  Bell  also  glanced  at  it. 

**  A  relative,  of  course,"  he  said. 

**  I  never  heard  of  her,"  replied  Harold. 

At  this  moment  the  coroner  arrived. 

The  tall  young  man  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned as  having  locked  the  street  door 
and  pulled  up  the  curtains,  admitted  Dr. 
Robertson.  Then  he  turned,  and  to  my 
great  surprise  I  saw  that  he  was  Horace 
Preble.  I  had  not  seen  his  face  before, 
and  had  not  recognised  his  figure  in  the 
single  glance  which  I  had  cast  upon  it. 
He  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  making  him- 
self inconspicuous,  as  I  had  previously 
remarked. 

He  detained  the  coroner  a  moment  by 
the  door,  and  there  was  a  whispered 
conference,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
coroner  came  forward  and  said — 

•*  I  must  request  all  of  you  except  Dr. 
Bell  and  Mr.  Brand  to  step  into  the  inner 
office  for  a  moment." 


Two  of  the  gentlemen  present  protested 
against  the  detention,  but  on  being  assured 
that  the  time  would  be  very  brief,  they 
yielded,  and  walked  towards  the  room 
designated  by  the  coroner.  Meanwhile  I 
had  made  mv  way  to  Preble's  side,  and 
had  hurriedly  begged  him  to  save  me  from 
the  loss  of  so  interesting  a  spectacle 
as  the  preliminary  investigation  of  this 
remarkable  case  was  sure  to  be. 

*'  Certainly,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  audible 
to  the  coroner,  "there's  no  objection  to 


your  remammg. 


Turning  to  Harold  Brand  he  asked  for 
further  details  of  the  broker's  death. 

*'  He  had  just  called  to  Walter,"  said 
Brand,  referring  to  the  boy  who  had  run 
out  into  the  hall  of  the  hotel,  as  I  have 
described.  "  He  told  him  to  mail  a  letter. 
Suddenly  he  half  rose  from  his  chair  and 
then  fell  back.  He  did  not  cry  out,  but 
only  uttered  a  faint  sound  like  a  sigh,  but 
rather  of  contentment  than  pain." 

"  Who  was  it  that  screamed  ?" 

'*  Did  you  hear  anyone  .''" 

*'  Yes  :   I  was  just  passing  the  door." 

'*  I  think  vou  must  have  heard  the  boy. 
He  was  frightened,  of  course." 

"Xo;  it  was  someone  else.  Was  it 
you  .-'  " 

"  Perhaps  1  ditl.  You  see,  I  ran  to 
his  side,  and  lifted  his  hand.  It  fell  back 
lifeless.  Then  I  think  I  cried  out  in 
terror.  But  1  had  forgotten.  This  terrible 
alfair  has  ni'arly  driven  me  out  of  my 
senses.  For  instance,  I  have  not  even 
asked  who  you  are,  and  by  what  right  you 
(juestion  me  ."'  " 

*'  I  am  a  detective,  at  present  in  charge 
of  the  case,"  replied  Preble.  **  Now,  about 
that  letter.     It  isn't  stamped,  I  perceive." 

•'That's  strange;  I  saw  the  stamp  in 
his  hand.  I  remember  that  he  took  the 
stamp  out  of  a  letter  on  his  desk." 

'*  You  were  watching  him  ?  " 

"  I  was  waiting  until  he  had  finished 
with  his  letter.  I  had  something  to  say  to 
um. 

'*  And  this  was  the  letter  which  he  took 
the  stamp  from  ?"  said  Preble,  taking  one 
from  the  desk. 

It  was  addressed  in  a  feminine  hand  to 
Holman  Brand. 

''  Yes,"  replied  Harold. 

**  Do  you  know  its  contents  .''  " 

'*No.'' 

'*  Perhaps  we  had  better  read  it." 

**  Why  .•*  What  bearing  can  it  have  on 
the  case  .'' " 

*•  I  will  show  you.  If  my  theory  is 
correct  it  plays  a  considerable  part  in  this 
tragedy." 
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He  put  his  arm  round  the  neck  of  the 
dead,  and  with  his  hands  ver)-  gently  forced 
the  jaws  open. 

**  Look  !  "  he  cried. 

We  all  pressed  forward  ;  and  we  saw 
upon  the  tip  of  the  dead  man's  tongue  one 
of  the  large  postage-stami)sof  the  Columbia 
pattern. 

"  IV^isoned  ! ''  exclaimed  the  coroner. 
**  That  should  make  the  case  clear.  The 
writer  of  that  letter  is  the  murderess." 

He  took  the  letter  from  the  envelope, 
and  reatl  aloud  as  follows — 

"  Holman  Brand, — Why  do  you  not 
answer  my  letters  ?  I  have  written  three, 
and  you  have  not  noticed  them.  We  are 
destitute.  1  care  nothing  for  myself,  but 
my  mother — whom  your  brother  married 
in  affluence  and  has  left  in  bei^u:arv — is 
dying  for  want  of  {)roper  nourishment  and 
the  metlicines  which  her  illness  demamls. 
Whatever  v(ni  mav  have  believed  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  surely  you  will  not 
let  her  die  in  this  way  when  so  small  a  part 
of  vour  vast  wealth  would  save  her." 

At  this  j)oint  the  coroner  paused. 

**  The  remainder  of  the  letter  was 
evidently  addetl  at  a  later  period,"  saitl 
he,  showing  it  to  the  detective.  *'  The 
writing  at  this  point  changes.  It  is  hurried 
and  nervous." 

•* '  I  will  force  you  at  the  last  to  answer 
this,'  "  he  continuetl  reading.  "  '  1  enclose 
stamj)s  for  a  reply.  Can  you  believe  that 
this  stamp  costs  me  more  than  I  can 
afford  ?  Do  you  know  what  such  poverty 
as  that  means  ?  You  dare  not,  for  shame's 
sake,  refuse  to  answer  me,  though  it  be  to 
tell  me  that  we  can  expect  nothing  from 
you.'  It  is  signed  *  Margaret  Brand.' 
Can  it  be  j)ossible,"  the  coroner  con- 
tinued, **  that  so  good  a  man  as  I  know  your 
uncle  to  have  been  allowed  his  brother's 
widow  and  her  child  to  suffer  like  thii» !  " 

*'  I  knew  nothing  about  it,"  said  ILirold. 
**  He  never  mentioned  them  to  me." 

*''I*hat  letter,"  said  Preble,  ])ointing  to 
the  <me  whi(  h  the  broker  had  written, 
**  will  probably  enlighten  us  on  that  j)oint. 
r  would  suggest  that  you  open  it." 

*'  I  hesitate  to  do  that,"  responded  the 
young  man.  "  It  is  addressed  to  her. 
Vet  in  such  a  case  it  is  necessary,  I 
suppose/* 

He  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read  as 
follows — 

**  ISIy  poor  child:  Before  you  receive 
this  you  will  have  had  such  help  as  money 
can  give  you.  Your  letter,  four  days 
delayed,  came  to  me  this  morning.  1 
instantly     telegraphed     to    Mr.    Edward 


Morton,  of  Cornwall,  one  of  the  best  of 
my  friends.  You  will  have  seen  him 
before  you  get  this,  and  will  have  found 
out  for  vourself  that  I  could  have  sent  no 
better  man  to  you.  He  has,  doubtless, 
explained — so  far  as  anyone  can  explain 
it — the  mystery  of  this  wretched  affair.  I 
have  never  received  your  letters  ;  I  did  not 
know  where  you  were.  My  last  inform- 
ation w  as  that  you  and  your  mother  were 
in  England  and  comfortably  provided  for. 
I  have  tried  to  find  vou,  but  vainly.  If  I 
could  have  done  so,  you  both  would  have 
had  a  home  with  me.  I  am  childless  and 
alone,  and  you  would  have  been  a  thousand 
times  welcome.  So  far  from  cherishing 
the  old  resentment,  I  have  long  repented 
of  my  behaviour  in  regard  to  my  brother's 
marriage.  \(  there  is  to  be  forgiveness,  it 
must  come  from  your  mother,  not  from  me. 

**  The  money  which  you  think  I  grip  so 
tightly  will  be  yours  and  hers  some  day. 
For  years,  while  I  have  prosecuted  my 
fruitless  search  for  vou,  mv  will  has  named 
ycni  for  the  bulk  of  my  fortune.  But  all 
these  matters  may  be  left  until  we  meet. 
^*ou  will  wonder  why  I  have  not  come  to 
you  myself.  There  are  excellent  reasons, 
which  you  shall  soon  know.  My  friend 
will  bring  you  to  me  —  you  and  your 
mother,  as  soon  as  she  can  be  moved.  I 
wait  with  impatience  to  hear  when  that 
will  be.  It  is  not  that  I  will  make  a  home 
for  you,  but  that  you  will  make  my  desolate 
house  a  lu^ne  for  me  by  your  presence. 
Till  then  good-bye.  My  love  to  both  of 
you." 

*'  This  is  most  extraordinar\*,"  said  the 
coroner.  *'  Can  it  be  that  this  unhappy 
girl  had  learned  about  the  will,  and  had 
sent  j)()ison  to  the  man  who  would  have 
(lone  so  much  for  her  .''  What  do  you  find 
there,  doctor  .-' " 

This  last  question  was  addressed  to  Dr. 
Bell,  who  during  the  reading  of  the  letter 
had  not  been  itlle.  Assisted  by  Preble,  he 
had  removed  the  stamp  from  the  mouth  of 
the  murdered  man,  and  had  placed  it  upon 
a  sheet  of  ]\'i])er.  Then  he  had  made  a 
second  and  more  careful  examination  of 
the  body. 

*'  There  is  but  one  point  so  far,"  he 
replied  to  the  coroner's  question.  **  The 
stamp  exhales  a  faint  perfume — a  most 
unusual  odouf.  extremely  agreeable.  It 
can  be  noticed  also  about  the  lips  of  the 
dead  man." 

Dr.  Robertson  put  this  statement  to  the 
test,  as  did  Preble  and  myself.  It  was 
certainly  the  subtlest  and  most  delicate 
perfume  in  the  world,  totally  unlike  any- 
thing else. 


1   ENCLOSE  STAlil'S 
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**  Gelothania,"  exclaimed  the  detective. 
**  It  is  a  ])oison  discovered — and  named — 
by  a  (icrman  chemist,  who  seems  to  have 
known  more  chemistn-  than  (ireek.  He 
meant  the  name  to  signify  *  The  Joy  of 
Death;  " 


CHAPTER    H. 

A     NATl'RAT.     INFERKNX'K. 

*•  You  are  unchnibtedly  correct,"   said   Dr. 
Bell.    "  I  have  sus|)ected  it  from  the  first." 

"  I  never  heartl  of  it,"  said  Dr.  Robert- 
son.    **  What  is  it  ?  " 

"A  new  |)oison,"  responded  Preble. 
**  It  was  described  in  last  Tuesday's  Globe. 
The  chemist  who  discovered  it  is  said  to 
have  experimented  with  it  upon  animals. 
The  sensations  which  accompany  death 
are  so  intensely  agreeable  as  to  produce  a 
recognisable  effect  even  upon  the  faces  of 
dumb  brutes.  The  story  was  that  one  of 
the  doctor's  assistants  had  committed 
suicide  with  it ;  and  it  was  that  case 
which  gave  the  only  knowledge  w-hich  the 
world  has  of  its  effect  upon  human  beings. 
It  absolutely  defies  detection  by  analysis, 
and  the  odour  and  the  remarkable  expres- 
sion upon  the  face  of  the  dead  are  the  only 
means  by  which  it  may  be  detected.'* 

**  You*  don't  mean  to  say  that  such  a 
poison  as  that  was  described  in  a  news- 
paper !  "  exclaimed  the  coroner. 

*'  Its  method  of  preparation  was  only 
hinted  at,"  replied  Preble.  *'  But  the  hint 
was  very  broad.     I  was  able  to  make  it." 

•*  What !  You  have  actually  prepared 
this  substance  }  " 

**  I  have ;  and  I  will  tell  vou  that  it  is 
done  simply  by  dissolving  one  of  the  new 
synthetic  medicines — sold  almost  without 
restriction  in  every  drug  store — in  chloro- 
form. 1  should  judge  that  a  drop  of  it 
mixed  with  the  gum  on  a  postage-stamp 
would  kill  a  man  in  about  ten  seconds." 

*'  But  couUl  this  girl  make  it.''"  demanded 
the  coroner. 

'*  Anybody  can  make  it,"  replied  Preble. 
**The  article  in  the  j)aper  was  a  mere 
riddle.  It  did  not  require  a  chemist,  but 
only  a  good  guesser  to  solve  it." 

**  But  the  letter,"  I  objected,  "  has  been 
delavetl  four  days.  That  leaves  verv  little 
time." 

"This  is  Friday,"  said  Preble.  "Her 
letter  is  post-marked  Tuesday." 

**  I  '11  never  believe  it,"  I  exclaimed. 
**  The    idea    is    preposterous    that    that 

girl " 

"But,  my  dear  Sir,"  interrupted  Dr.Bell, 
**  you  forget  that  the  stamp  killed  him,  and 
that  she  undoubtedly  sent  the  stamp." 


**  I  want  to  send  a  telegram  to  this 
Mr.  Adams  in  Cornwall,"  said  Preble  to 
me.  "  If  I  write  it  here,  will  vou  take 
it  to  the  telegraph-office  in  the  west 
corridor  f  " 

I  agreed,  and  he  wrote  the  dispatch.  I 
went  to  the  door  communicating  with  the 
hotel. 

**  There 's  been  somebody  knocking 
here  for  the  last  half-hour,'*  said  the 
policeman,  *'  but  I  haven't  paid  any 
attention." 

He  opened  the  door  for  me,  but  before 
I  could  pass  out,  another  person  pressed 
into  the  opening.  It  was  a  woman.  The 
])oliceman  would  have  thrust  her  back,  but 
she  resisted. 

"Please  let  me  in,"  she  cried.  "You 
must.     I  am  his  niece,  Margaret  Brand." 

I  was  mute  with  surprise.  "  By  all 
means  let  Miss  Brand  come  in,"  said 
Preble.  "  And,  by  the  way,  that  telegram 
will  be  unnecessary  now\" 

The  policeman  stepped  aside  and  the 
young  woman  entered.  I  caught  only  a 
glimpse  of  her  as  she  hurried  by  me 
towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  where 
her  uncle's  body  had  been  laid  upon  some 
chairs  placed  side  by  side.  Her  face 
possessed  the  element  of  beauty,  but  was 
disfigured  by  excessive  leanness  and  the 
lines  of  care. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  she 
removed  the  handkerchief  which  had  been 
laid  upon  his  face.  She  satisfied  herself 
that  he  was  dead  by  exactly  the  same 
means  that  Dr.  Robertson  had  employed, 
and  apparently  with  the  same  technical 
skill. 

"What  was  the  cause  of  death  .'^ "  she 
asked,  turning  to  Bell  and  Robertson,  who 
stood  side  by  side.  It  was  evident  that 
she  knew  at  a  glance  that  they  were 
physicians. 

"  You  should  be  able  to  answer  that 
question,"  said  the  coroner.  "  You  seem 
to  have  had  medical  training." 

"  I  have,"  she  replied.  "  My  father 
was  a  physician,  and  I  studied  with  him 
for  years.  But  I  do  not  see  any  indication 
here.  If  he  has  been  murdered,  the 
j)oison  is  one  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar." 

"  It  is  a  new  poison,"  said  Preble, 
striking  in.  "  I  will  show  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  presently,  for  I  have  sent  for  a 
paper  containing  it." 

The  girl  seemed  to  be  bewildered  under 
our  eyes.  We  all  stared  at  her,  and  for 
myself  I  will  admit  that  her  confession 
of  a  medical  training  had  removed  my 
prejudice  in  her  favour.     I  believed  that 
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she  had  learned  the  nature  of  her  uncle's 
will,  and  had  sent  him  the  poisoned 
stamp. 

**  You  show  no  grief,"  said  the  coroner, 
as  if  the  words  came  without  his  volition. 

**  Why  should  I  ?  "  she  replied.  **  I  am 
his  brother's  child.  He  has  permitted  my 
mother  and  me  to  suffer  destitution. 
Repeatedly  I  have '* 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Preble,  interrupting, 
•*but  time  is  precious.  Why  are  you 
here  ?  " 

"  What  right  have  you  to  question  me.^" 

**  I  am  conducting  the  investigation  of 
your  uncle's  death." 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  "  I  will  answer 
you." 

She  opened  a  well-worn  purse,  and  drew 
from  it  a  scrap  of  paper,  which  she  gave  to 
the  detective.  It  was  a  clipping  from  a 
newspaper.  Preble  stared  when  he  saw 
it.  I  was  near  enough  to  look  over  his 
shoulder,  and  my  curiosity  compelled  me 
to  do  it. 

The  first  word  I  saw  on  the  paper  was 
•*  Gelothania."  The  clipping  contained 
the  principal  part  of  the  description  of  that 
poison. 

My  mind  was  made  up.  The  girl  was 
mad.  I  expected  that  her  next  words 
would  be  maniacal,  boasting  of  her  crime. 

Preble  turned  from  me,  and  I  could  not 
see  what  he  was  doing ;  but  he  seemed  to 
be  examining  the  clipping. 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  upon  the 
door,  and  the  policeman  admitted  a  man 
whom  I  recognised  by  his  demeanour  as  a 
member  of  "  the  force,"  though  he  was  in 
plain  clothes. 

**  Here  is  the  newspaper  you  wanted," 
he  said,  handing  it  to  Preble. 

The  detective  examined  it. 

"  I  promised  to  show  you  a  description 
of  that  poison,"  he  said.  **  This  is  the 
paper  which  contained  it,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  has  been  cut  out." 

"What  is  all  this.?"  exclaimed  the 
coroner.  **  Mr.  Preble,  I  am  becoming 
utterly  confused." 

The  detective  passed  the  clipping  to  the 
coroner. 

**  Be  careful  of  it,"  he  said.  **  It  will  be 
essential  in  the  case." 

The  coroner  looked  at  it. 

**  I  don't  see  anything  but  some  adver- 
tisements of  work  for  women,"  he  said. 
"  One  of  them  is  marked." 

**  Turn  it  over,"  said  Preble. 

Dr.  Robertson  did  so,  and  he  positively 
gasped  with  astonishment. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Preble,  "I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question.     What  does  a  man  do 


about  ten  seconds  before  he  licks  a  post- 
age-stamp ?  " 

We  stared  at  one  another,  unable  to 
understand  what  he  meant. 

**  That  article  says,"  continued  the 
detective,  **  that  this  poison  works  in  about 
ten  seconds.  It  produces  no  painful  effect 
at  first ;  indeed,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, it  is  not  perceived  except  by  reason 
of  its  taste,  which  is  agreeable.  But  at 
the  end  of  that  interval  the  victim  dies." 

**  Now,  you  are  all  firmly  persuaded  that 
that  postage-stamp  killed  Mr.  Brand, 
because  it  was  found  upon  his  tongue. 
But  isn't  that  evidence  that  it  did  not 
kill  him  ?  Does  a  man  hold  a  stamp  in 
his  mouth  ten  seconds  ?  Certainly  not. 
Imagine  yourself  in  his  position.  He 
has  finished  his  letter  and  directed  the 
envelope,  and»  about  ten  seconds  later,  he 
wets  the  stamp.  In  view  of  those  facts  I 
say  it  was  the  envelope  that  killed  him, 
and  not  the  stamp." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Then 
the  coroner  said — 

"Your  reasoning  seems  good,  Mr. 
Preble,  but  where  does  it  lead  ?  What  is 
your  theory  of  the  case  ?  " 

"  Several  facts  are  obvious,"  replied 
Preble.  "  In  the  first  place,  somebody 
has  been  stopping  Miss  Brand's  letters  to 
her  uncle.  The  last  letter  was  held 
four  days,  and  meanwhile  it  was  opened, 
as  an  examination  of  the  envelope  will 
prove." 

"That 's  true,"  said  Dr.  Robertson,  after 
looking  closely  at  the  envelope  ;  "but  I  'm 
still  in  the  dark.  Your  theory  is,  of 
course,  that  the  criminal  held  the  letters 
in  order  to  separate  Miss  Brand  from  her 
uncle.  When  he  found  a  stamp  in  one  of 
the  letters  this  infernal  plot  came  to  him. 
But  why  didn't  he  poison  the  stamp  ?  " 

"  Do  you  find  any  stamps  in  Mr.  Brand's 
desk  ^  '*  asked  Preble. 

"  Yes ;  here  are  several.  They  seem  to 
have  been  enclosed  in  the  letters  he  opened 
this  morning." 

"  Exactly.  Now,  are  you  sure  that  the 
one  he  used  was  that  which  was  in  his 
niece's  letter  ? " 

"  Why,  no  ;  that  can  hardly  be  proven." 

"  Of  course  not ;  and  the  murderer  fore- 
saw it.  If  he  had  poisoned  the  stamp  he 
would  not  have  been  sure  that  Mr.  Brand 
would  use  it  at  the  right  time.  It  might 
have  lain  upon  his  desk  for  days ;  it  might 
have  been  lost  or  given  to  somebody  else. 
Whatever  stamp  Mr.  Brand  used  was  sure 
to  seem  to  be  the  one  his  niece  sent.  Now 
see  if  you  can  find  an  unused  envelope  in 
the  desk." 
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Robertson  and  Bell  searched,  but  with- 
out avail. 

**  Now  there 's  a  certainty,"  said  Preble 
with  evident  satisfaction.  **  The  murderer 
didn't  go  upon  guess-work.  He  knew  that 
Mr.  Brand  would  write  that  letter  before  he 
attended  to  anything  else.  So  he  removed 
all  the  envelopes  from  the  desk  except  that 
which  was  poisoned.  He  could  control 
the  matter  of  envelopes,  but  not  of  stamps, 
for  some  of  them  would  be  ver\'  likely  to 
come  in  the  moming*s  mail.  Who  has 
access  to  this  desk  ?  " 

Tlie  question  was  suddenly  addressed  to 
young  Brand.  He  turned  white  to  the  lips, 
and  stammered — 

**  Several  persons  in  the  office." 

**  Who  are  they  ?  Let  everyone  who  has 
a  key  to  this  desk  produce  it." 

Every  employ^  was  called,  and  one  key 
was  found.  It  was  Harold  Brand's.  He 
could  not  refuse  to  give  it  up,  for  all  the 
clerks  knew  that  he  had  it. 

By  this  time  we  all  saw  how  the  current 
was  setting,  and  we  were  not  surprised 
when  PVeble  continued — 

•*  TTiis  clipping  was  a  bold  stroTcc.  The 
murderer  knew  5liss  Brand's  poverty,  and 
that  she  was  trying  to  get  work.  It 
happened  that  the  description  of  the 
poison  was  backed  by  some  advertisements 
of  work  for  women.  What  a  great  dis- 
covery! The  murderer  cut  it  out.  He 
marked  one  of  the  advertisements,  and 
mailed  the  clipping  to  Miss  Brand.  Did 
vou  not  receive  it  in  that  wav  ?  ** 

Miss  Brand  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

••  Have  you  got  the  letter  that  accom- 
panied it  ?  " 

•*  No,  I  was  told  to  destrov  it.  The 
letter  said  there  were  reasons.  The 
writing  resembled  my  uncle's  as  1  remem- 
bered it.  I  believed  that  he  had  sent  me 
the  clipping,  and  1  was  enraged.  Yet  I 
thought  it  best  to  follow  the  direction  of 
the  writer.     The   letter  also   told   me   to 


come  to  the  City  to-day  to  see  about  the 
advertisement." 

"  This  is  a  wild  story  which  you  have 
put  into  her  mouth,"  cried  Harold 
Brand. 

**  I  have  something  to  back  it,"  re- 
sponded Preble.  **  This  paper  from 
which  the  description  of  the  poison  was 
cut  was  found  in  one  of  the  great  bags 
used  for  the  collection  of  waste-paper  in 
the  building  where  you  live,  Mr.  Brand. 
The  first  thing  I  did  on  getting  a  view  of 
this  case  was  to  send  a  man  to  look  for 
that  copy  of  the  newspaper  in  that  build- 
ing. He  not  only  found  it,  but  he  found 
the  man  who  had  the  bag  in  the  elevator 
early  one  morning  when  you  came  along 
and  thrust  the  paper  into  it.  Of  course  he 
cannot  positively  swear  that  it  was  that 
paper,  but  I  'm  willing  to  leave  the  point 
to  the  jury." 

**  You  are  mad  to  accuse  me  of  this 
crime  !  "  cried  Brand,  with  trembling  lips. 
**  What  do  I  gain  by  my  uncle's  death  ? — 
a  paltry  sum.  This  girl  inherits  much 
more  than  I." 

**  Not  if  she  can  be  convicted  of  this 
murder,"  said  Preble.  **  You  knew  enough 
law  for  that.  Gentlemen  " — he  turned  to 
us — **  so  far  as  my  investigation  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  practically  closed.  Harold 
Brand,  vou  are  under  arrest." 

The  next  instant  Preble  had  sprung 
upon  Brand,  and  the  two  went  down  in  a 
corner  with  a  crash.  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  this  sudden  and  violent  action 
until  I  saw  Preble  wrest  something  from 
liis  adversarv's  hand. 

The  detective  sprang  to  his  feet.  He 
held  before  my  eyes  a  little  capsule,  which 
in  a  moment  burst  by  the  pressure  of  his 
fmgers. 

*•  He  was  trying  to  anticipate  his 
sentence,"  said  Preble.     **  Smell  that !  " 

I  recognised  the  faint,  delicious  odour 
of  gelothania. 
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THE  Si-crLlarv  of  the  Lomii^ii  Zoo- 
logical Sotii-ly  lias  somi'tiim'slK-en 
descrilK'il  as  the  I'rimaU',  or  Arclil)islio)> 
of  ;iooloKisis.  In  ihal  rase,  Mr.  Carl 
HagciibL'ck,  of  Hamburg,  llii-  L-xliibilor  of 


tin-  Knst  African  Slxiw  ai  iIk-  frvstal 
I'alaci-.  di'siTvo  iliv  tJd,.  <if  [b,-  M.iliki-  of 
Mi.-niiii.-nr  IhvnvT^.  IL-  is  ivn  milv  l!u' 
proiiri.Kir  <it  the-  Zr»il<ii;i.al  (;;ir,iL-iis  ai 
Haiiibur-.  ilii'  lari;.'.t  j.rivat.-  -Zoo"  in 
the  HorUi,  bill  a  f;rc;il  ori;aiiisLT.  a  col- 
li-tior  ami  .■xliLt)iior  of  uil^l  im-n  as  ivi-Il 
as  ttilil  animals,  wiih  lumi.Ts  anil  n;.',*iit> 
at  mcjsi  <if  tbi-  ]ioinl.-  of  lorilaci  hi-i»fvii 

unrivaili'd  pi-rsonal  knouli'ilj;!'  of  tbc  nays 
and  managt-'niL-iit  of  uilii  bi-asi^.  ^-rcat  and 
small.  On  thu  (irsi  oucasion  on  uhiili 
the  w-ritLT  had  ihi;  pli-asun-  of  nu'c'tiiiK' 
Mr.  Hagenbeck,  be  Has  busy  making 
parchases  of  wild  animals  ai  "Jani- 
rach's,"  the  famous  old  depot  in 
what  was  once  RatciilT  H ighivay,  but 
is  now  known  as  St.  George  Street 
East.  The  renewal  of  the  aa|uaintante 
teas   at   a    morning   call  at  the   ±;oniali 


village  in  tlic  t.'rysial  Palace  gariiens.  Mr, 
Hagenbeck  had  just  arrived  from  the 
tlocks,  whither  he  had  brought  a  fresh 
instalment  of  wild  animals  from  Hamburg, 
and  was  taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  human  and  animal  guests, 
and  of  the  progress  made  in  organising 
the  exhibition. 

The  signal  for  "  boot  and  saddle  "  had 
just  been  given,  which,  interpreted  into 
Somali,  .should  be  "saddle  and  sandal," 
for  the  dark  lior.semen  ride  in  si]uare-toed 
sandals,  which  they  thrust  through  a  wide 
loo]i  of  raw  hide,  like  a  circle  of  telegraph- 
wire.  The  sight  in  the  long  stable  was  as 
stranire  as  it  was  picturesque.  On  one 
stalled  some  forty  Utile  half-bred 


lia 


.Arab  liorsrs,  mostly  light  chestnut  and 
y.  ( tn  the  other  were  rows  of  cages 
Idini;  young  boii.s,  leopards,  cheetahs, 
ena-,  ante!ii])i's,  and  gazelles.  In 
i>  cvniral  alley,  or  standing  by  their 
■rses,  were  the  Somali  hunters,  bearing 
;s,  bridles,  and  saddles.  The  tall,  slim- 
ilt  Africans,  with  their  H-hite  robes, 
ijihl  ivi's,  anil  glittering  weapons, 
rrying  the  gaily  decorated  saddles, 
i<illi'd  with  scarlet  and  blue,  crowded 
•  loiij;  gallery.  Those  who  were  not 
Idlini,'  their  horses  were  putting  the  last 
lisb  nil  their  swords,  which  are  short 
d  straight,  shaped  like  those  of  the 
iman  li-giunaries.  Thi'y  were  delighted 
be  "lice  m<ire  on  horseback,  though 
:■  horsis  tbemstlves  were  still  stiff  from 
with 


the> 


.M 


,eivi 


lid  II 


.«ed  aftei 
Hagenbeck 

uas  curious  to 
I'  horse-ioving 
tliod  of  ridhig 


Till-  Red  Indian  has  a  long  stirrup  and 
sits  on  his  horse  barebacked.  The  Somalis 
have  short  stirrups,  deep  saddles,  and  SO 
short  a  bridle  that  it  only  just  clears  the 
horse's  neck,  and  the  rider  holds  it  lean- 
ing forward,  with  one  finger  elegantly 
inserted  in  the  loop. 

"And  these    are    the    men,"   I   asked 
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Mr.  Hagenbeck,   "  who  catch  your   wild 
animals.-" 

"Yes."   he  replied.     "Since  the  con- 
quest of  Khartoum  has  closed  the  Soudan 


hunting  tribes  of  Arabs  to  help  us.  The 
number  and  variiity  of  wild  animals  in  this 
region  was  astonishing.  In  1870  there 
came  to  me  from  Kassala,  across  the 
Suakim  desert  to  that 
port,  probably  the 
largest  consignment 
of  wild  beasts  ever 
sent  from  the  interior 
at  one  time.  There 
(vere  twel^'e  giraffes. 
seven  African  ele- 
phants, one  rhino- 
ceros, two  Nubian 
buffaloes— then  very 
rare— sixteen  ante- 
lopes and  gaztlles, 
thirty 


SIX 

hya;nas,  sei 
cheetahs,  si 


,"n  or  eight 
:  leopards. 


riches 


fou 

twenty-six  o: 
fifty  or  sixty  r 
and  small  animals, 
and  a  number  of  birds. 
Those  that  could  be 
driven,  such  as  the 
giraffes  and  ostriches, 
walked  with  the  cara- 
van. :Most  of  the 
others  were  carried  in 
box  cages  either  on 
the  dromedaries  or 
slung  between  them." 
"  How  did  you  get 
the  rhinoceros  across 
'    I    in- 


i  the    dcf 


"Well,  lie  was  a 
very  young  one,"  said 
Mr:Hagenbeck,"and 
was  ]mt  in  a  box,  7  ft. 
long  i>y  3  ft.  broad, 
and  3i  ft.  high.     The 


very  : 


and 
fastened  to 


lels, 


I  have  obtained  the  greater  number  of  my 
.African  animals  from  these  Pomalis.  In 
fact,  I.  or  Mr.  Menges  for  me,  practically 
opened  Somaliland  to  Kuroj)eans  by  gain- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  ti 


all  sni 


either  end." 
I  a  caravan,  with  its  arrangement! 
Tying  the    carnivorous   animnli 
s  on  the  backs  of  dromedaries, 
if  part  of  th 


ol 


Tra<le 


iviliser 


Ik-fore  the  .Mahdi  appeareil  our  h 
ijuarters  were  at  Kassala,  ivhich  was  (irst 
conquered  by  the  dervishes,  and  from  which 
they  have  just  been  driven  bv  the  Italians. 
We'  had  the  whole  of  that  region  from  the 
Abyssinian  mountains  almost  to  the  Nile  for 
our  hunting-ground,  with  the  finest  of  the 


tion.  Nearly  all  the  larger  animals,  espe- 
cially the  lions,  are  caught  ulien  quite 
young,  which  accounts  for  ibe  ease  with 
whicii  they  are  carried.  Cheetahs,  lei)pards. 
and  antelopes  are  easily  carried  bv  the 
camels  even  when  full  grown. 

Net  the  least  intcre-'iting  tVature  of  the 
animal  division  of  the  S<imali  show  is  the 
glimpse  it  gives  of  Mr.  Hagenbeck's  new 
u  1 
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method  of  keeping  and  eshibiting  wild 
animals.  It  is  a  specimen  page  of  the 
"  Zoo  of  the  future,"  and  from  this  point 
of  view  merits  special  attention.  Briefly, 
the  novelty  consists  in  keeping  a  large 
number  of  animals,  more  especially  car- 
nivorous animals,  together  in  a  very  large 
cage,  in  «hich  tlies-  can  enjoy  the  greatest 
degree  of  space,  movement,  air,  and,  what 
is  almost  equally  imporiani,  society  and 
amusement,  without  which  all  animals  in 
confinement  are  likely  to  suffer  in  spirits, 
and  conse(|uently  in  health. 

"  Uy  doing  this,"  savs  Mr.  Hagenbeck, 
"the  three  interests  most  concerned  all 
benefit — the  animals,  the  spectators,  and 
the  exhibition.  First  as  regards  the 
animals.  They  liie  longer,  which  is 
evidence  that  they  are  healthier  and 
ha[ipier.  They  are  far  more  lively  and 
good-tempered,  and  by  using  their  limbs 
freely  put  on  muscle  instead  of  fat.  Their 
coats,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  lions, 
tigers,  and  other  great  cats,  are  bright  and 
glossy,  and,  in   fact,  they  appear  different 


carnivorous  animals,  of  which  thirty  are 
already  here  or  on  board  ship  on  their 
way  from  my  gardens  at  Hamburg. 
Among  them  are  sixteen  lions,  one  tiger — 
some  others  which  I  had  intended  to  put  in 
are  ill — two  leopards,  six  or  seven  cheetahs, 
three  hyenas,  and  some  bears.  You  wi!l 
then  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  spec- 
tator does  not  also  gain  a  better  notion  of 
what  the  beauty  and  grace  of  movement 
of  these  creatures  is  than  when  they  are 
seen  on  the  old  system." 

The  obvious  difficulty  is  that  of  prevent- 
ing the  creatures  from  having  a  free  fight 
at  feeding-time.  I. ions,  like  hounds,  have 
a  propensity  for  starting  a  general  mel6e  if 
two  begin  to  fight,  and  the  resuh  of  a  "  bite 
all  round"  in  a  huge  kennel  of  mixed 
carni\ora  would  probably  be  serious.  Even 
in  the  separate  cages  at  the  Zoo,  when  a 
tiger  attacked  a  tigress  some  years  ago,  the 
lions  began  fighting  at  the  other  end  of  the 
house.  -Mr.  Hagenbeck  prevents  this  by 
careful  training  when  the  animals  are 
young,  believing,  in  the  words  of  Colonel 


creatures  from  what  they  do  when 
'  pigeon-holed  '  as  '  specimens '  in  a  row  of 
cages  in  which  lions  and  tigers  are  boxed 
up  singly  or  in  pairs,  like  canary-birds.  1 
^m  coUecting  here  in  one  large  cage  fifty 
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The  quarter  or  one-third  grown  cubs 
are  taught  to  come  up  when  called  by 
name,  and  have  a  chain  and  collar  put  on, 
just  as  hounds  are  called  up  one  by  one 
by  name  to  come  and  be  fed.  The  differ- 
ence is,  that  the  hound  feeds  loose ;  but 
the  lions  or  tij^rs  are  all  chained  as  they 
come  up,  each  to  its  own  place  round  the 


the  Hamburg  tigers  have  been  ill.  They 
have  been  sutfering  from  infiutnta.  The 
curiously  matter  -  of-  fact  statement  in 
Homer,  that  the  pestilence  which  fell  on  the 
Creeks  before  Troy— attributed,  of  course, 
to  the  anger  of  an  offended  god— first 
attacked  the  mules  and  dogs,  has  alu-ays 
struck  the  writer  as  probably  a  piece  of  real 
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cage,  and  then  have  their  food  given  to 
them.  This  is  naturally  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  larfre-cagc 
system  from  the  spectators'  point  of  view, 
and  the  sight  of  the  kee|wr  chaining  the 
lions  does  not  carry  with  it  the  sense  of 
gratuitous  exposure  to  danger  which  is 
suggested  by  ordinary  "  performances  "  of 
men  in  lions'  cages. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  some  of 


fact,  which  has  stuck  like  a  lliiit  pebble  in 
the  flux  of  heroic  legend.  The  modern 
plague  has  attacked  many  of  the  animals. 


which  showed  ! 


niplc 
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with  those  in  men.  The  temperature  goes 
up  suddenly,  and  after  the  fever  they  are 
liable  to  lung  and  bronchial  attacks,  just 
like  human  beings,  and  the  "  sei]iiela.' " 
often  take  the  form  of  great  nervous 
depression  — 
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patholofiv.  Rut  pi-rhaps  ihi-  mi>st  in- 
teresting (•(  .Mr.  H;i!;<.'nl"--ik's  many 
intiTi-sling  ubsiTvnlions  on  tliv  hcakii  of 
liis  animals  was  m;uk-  aj.ropos  .if  ihc- 
chol.-ra  <i.ia.>mic  at  Hatjiliur.i,'.  /^-/"v  the 
choli-ra    reaulifd    thi'    liuiniin    in).al)itams 


w  iiimati's  of  his  gariluns  ufre  attackfd 
y  it.  Thi-y  had  violi-iit  cramps  and 
;)iiT  iluilcraic-  symjUcims,  ami  in  a  short 
me  sixty  animals  difd.  Ht  stojijieci  the 
liilrmic,  which  was  clearly  cholLTaic,  by 
iiiling  all  the  water  given  them  t<j   drink. 
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a  precaution  which,  if  obsen'cd  bj-  the 
crowded  population  near  tlie  Hamburg 
docks,  might  have  prevente<l  ihe  epidemic 
which  attacked  them  a  month  later. 

One  of  the  direct  benefits  which  animals 
enjoy  from  being  kept  in  confinement  is 
that  of  "  medical  attendance."  This  might 
well  be  urged  as  an  argument  against  the 
view  that  to  keep  animals  in  capti^■itl■  is 
necessarily  cruel.  Nothing  can  well  be 
more  unhappy  than  the  lot  of  the  sick  or 
wounded  wild  animal,  while  in  a  menagerie 
they  are  soon  cured  of  ailments  which 
would  kill  them  when  wild    by  a  lingering 


be  to  lie  on  a  fishmonger's  slab  surrounded 
by  lumps  of  ice.  I  have  long  known  that 
the  Polar  bear  enjoys  a  hot  sun,  and 
lately  I  had  evidence  that  it  can  endure 
and  like  heat  which  uould  almost  kill  a 
tiger  or  leopard.  It  was  the  hottest  day 
known  in  Hamburg  during  the  last  ten 
j-ears,  and  on  going  round  the  cages  I 
found  a  tiger  in  a  fit  from  sun  apoplexy, 
and  a  leopard,  whicli  was  in  the  same 
cage,  half  unconscious.  W'c  got  them  in 
untler  cover,  and  I  gave  orders  that  the 
I'dlar  bear  should  be  let  out  in  case  it 
would  like  a  bath,     instead,  it  lay  down 


death.  But  "prevention  is  better  than 
cure  "  in  menagerie  management  as  else- 
where, and  Mr.  Hagenbeck's  experience 
goes  to  show  that  much  may  still  be  learnt 
as  to  the  condition  in  which  species  with 
tt-hose  habits  most  people  suppose  them- 
selves well  acquainted,  may  be  kept  in 
health  and  comfort. 

"  I  daresa)'  you  have  noticed,"  said 
Mr.  Hagenbeck,  "  that  ever?-  hot  summer 
someone  virites  to  the  papers,  while  many 
more  H-rite  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  to  protest 
against  the  cruelty  of  letting  the  Polar 
bears  he  out  in  the  hot  sun.  The  bears 
He  sprawling  on  their  backs  on  the  stone 
pavement,  and  pant.  Visitors  feel  this  is 
(juite  wTong.  and  imagine  the  bears'  notion 
of  comfort  under  the  circumstances  would 


on  the  hot  stones,  turned  round  on  its 
back,  stuck  up  its  toes,  and  lay  from  noon 
till  two  o'clock,  basking  in  the  burning 
sunshine." 

The  re-dome  St  i  cat  ion  of  the  African 
elephant  is  a  matter  in  which  Mr,  Hagen- 
beck has  long  taken  and  still  feels  a  very 
keen  interest.  The  subject  is  one  which, 
in  view  of  the  development  of  German 
East  Africa,  is  of  very  practical  import- 
ance, owing  to  the  want  of  transport 
animals  that  cannot  be  killed  by  the 
tsetse  fly.  Mr.  Hagenbeck,  in  an  all-too- 
short  article  in  the  Hamburger  NachrkhUn, 
recently  claimed  to  have  convinced  the 
members  of  the  Berlin  Geographical 
Society  that  the  African  eIeghat\V  <^ts;i.^ 
not  only  be  i^^mfei.^iM.'t  «aj.U>- Vfi-«v>iii.,^s^ 
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competent  persons.  To  convince  a  body 
of  scientific  inquirers  is  not  more  easy  in 
Berlin  than  in  London,  and  we  asked 
Mr.  Hagenbeck  how  it  was  done. 

**  In  this  way,"  he  replied.  **  I  stated 
my  views  at  a  meeting,  and  mentioned 
that  I  had  at  the  time  eight  African 
elephants,  which,  though  quite  tame,  had 
never  been  ridden  or  carried  a  load,  and 
I  suggested  as  an  experiment  that  if  my 
audience  would  pay  me  a  visit  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  following  afternoon  I 
would  show  them  the  whole  number 
ridden  or  carrying  a  load,  after 
such  training  as  coukl  be  given  them 
in  twenty- four  hours.  Next  day  they 
came,  and  all  eight  African  elephants 
passed  before  them,  either  ridden  or 
loaded.  The  attendants  were  all  Nubians, 
for  this  was  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Mahdi,  and  African  elephants  and  Nubian 
grooms  could  be  got  without  much  iliffi- 
culty.  At  present,  the  German  (iovern- 
ment  are  sending  officers  to  learn  the 
Indian  system.  But  when  the  young 
elephants  can  be  got,  I  will  undertake  to 
train  them  in  Hamburg,  anti  send  them 
back  to  the  colony,  to  be  [)aid  only  on 
approval,  if  they  do  their  work.  They  are 
better  for  the  purpose  than  the  Indian — 
taller,  stronger,  faster,  and  much  better 
able  to  endure  the  heat  of  the  sun,  whicli 
the  Indian  elei)hant  always  fears." 

If  the  Mahdi  and  his  fanatics  hail  not 
appeared  on  the  scene  the  African  elephant 
would  have  been  re-domesticated  and  at 
work  ahead V. 

**  Shall  we  see  the  end  of  the  Dervish 
power  at  Khartoum  before  long  or  not,  tlo 
you  think  ?  "   I  in(|uired. 

"  Yes,  before  long,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. Our  agents  and  men  like  Mr. 
Menges,  who  have  known  the  temper  of 
the  tribes  for  very  many  years,  and  are 
intimate  with  the  sheiks,  are  unanimous 
in  saving  that   the   Soudanese   are  sick  of 


the  Mahdi  and  Mahdism.  One  or  two 
very  powerful  and  fanatical  tribes  support 
him,  but  those  towards  the  coast  would 
welcome  any  change.  The  occupation  of 
Kassala  by  the  Nubians  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Part  of  the  reason  why 
the  Mahdi  was  able  to  extend  his  power 
towards  Abvssinia  so  easilv  was  that  our 
old  friends  the  hunting  tribes  were  almost 
destroyed  by  pestilence  and  famine  before 
the  Mahdi  occupied  the  country.  Some 
epidemic  killed  them  in  thousands,  and 
the  dervishes  had,  in  consequence,  a  free 
hand."  On  the  other  hand,  religious 
feeling — "  fanaticism,"  as  we  term  it  when 
called  into  warlike  action — is  ver}'  strong 
from  the  Nile  even  to  the  Somali  coast. 
It  accounts  for  much  that  is  good  and 
admirable  in  the  life  of  these  wild  tribes, 
giving  to  the  whole  of  the  personal  life  a 
sort  of  restraint  and  law,  which,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  is  a  kind  of  minor  civilisation. 
Hence  they  are  scrupulously  clean,  never 
touch  wine  or  spirits,  pray  regularly  at  the 
orthodox  hours,  are  decent  and  courteous 
in  their  behaviour,  and,  in  consequence, 
have  fine  manners  and  a  fine  appearance. 
The  idea  of  presenting  this  **  living 
picture  "  of  the  national  life  of  an  almost 
unknown  countrv,  with  all  its  accessories 
of  wikl  and  domestic  animals,  as  well  as 
its  people  to  English  audiences,  is  as  bold 
as  it  is  novel,  and  Mr.  Hagenbeck 
tieserves  well  of  the  public  for  afllbrding 
them  not  only  a  picturesque  and  novel 
exhibition,  but  a  stock  of  new  and 
unfamiliar  ideas.  That,  at  least,  was  the 
impression  left  on  the  writer's  mind  on 
taking  leave  of  the  master  of  the  show,  as 
he  left  for  the  docks  to  superintend  in 
person  the  transfer  of  his  ostrich  farm  from 
the  ship  en  route  for  the  Palace. 

We  are  indebtetl  to  Messrs.  Negretti 
and  Zambra,  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  for 
the  photographs  which  illustrate  this 
article. 
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VERY  well,  I  '11  do  it  for  you,"  said 
Gurdon.  *'  I  *d  just  as  soon  you 
should  have  it  as  Parsons,  for  he  is  always 
kicking  about  prices." 

"AH  right,  then,"  said  Fredericks  in  a 
preoccupied  way  ;  "let  me  see  it  as  soon 
as  you  have  it  done,  or  you  might  send  in 
part." 

And  as  he  turned  to  his  desk  Gurdon 
nodded,  shoved  a  half-burnt  cigar  between 
his  big  teeth,  and  went  out  to  his  club  in 
the  purlieus  of  St.  James's.  He  chuckled 
joyfully  as  he  went. 

**  Landed  my  fish  rather  neatly  that 
time,"  he  said  as  he  stayed  at  a  corner  and 
struck  a  match  on  a  much  scratched  brick. 
"  I  might  have  had  more  trouble  in 
placing  it.  But  now  I  must  do  it.  Six 
weeks'  hard  labour,  and,  I  suppose,  one 
hundred  pounds.  That  was  the  implied 
price." 

He  went  into  the  club  familiarly 
known  as  the  Paste  and  Scissors  Arms ; 
and  ordering  a  large  gin-and-bitters,  sat 
down  to  consider  matters  and  methods. 
But  presently  Rivers  came  in.  He  was 
the  very  antithesis  of  Gurdon,  who  bulked 
large  and  red  and  fiery,  and  could  look 
murderous  after  three  drunks,  for  Rivers  was 
thm  and  dark  and  small,  and  deliberate 
with  the  choicest  Oxford  deliberation,  and 
by  no  means  given  to  any  form  of  violence. 
It  was  reported  that  he  understood  the 
Alps,  and  a  rumour  once  gained  consider- 
able credence  that  after  a  late  supper  in 
his  rooms  he  undertook  to  demonstrate  the 
glissade  by  tobogganing  in  a  tea-tray  down 
the  stairs.  But  this  may  have  been  inven- 
tion,  for  Rivers  denied  it  consistently,  and 
he  might  well  have  forgotten  what  none  of 
his  guests  were  in  any  state  to  remember. 

"Is  there  anything  new,  Gurdon.^" 
asked  Rivers,  as  he  sat  down. 

"  Tea-trays  are  at  a  discount,"  said 
Gurdon  gravely,  "  but  embrocations  are 
firm." 

Rivers  smiled  wearily. 

"  That  is  not  new,  Gurdon.  Have  you 
•done  any  work  lately  ?  " 

"  I  never  work,"  said  Gurdon.  "  Work 
as  I  take  it  is  a  reasonable  and  regular 


application  of  one's  energies  to  definite 
ends,  and  I  only  go  in  for  unreasonable 
and  irregular  bursts  of  chaotic  mental 
activity.  Now,  I  understand  you  work. 
I  often  hear  you  say  you  are  going  to  do 
so.  Believing  that  you  speak  the  truth,  I 
respect  your  industr)%  and  mourn  my  own 
incapacity  for  continued  exertion." 

"  You  are  cheerful  this  morning,"  said 
Rivers,  "and  keep  up  your  pose.  But 
what  do  you  do  when  you  disappear  for 
three  months  at  a  time  ?  " 

"  I  consider  the  lilies,"  said  Gurdon 
gravely,  "until  I  am  in  immediate  danger 
of  starvation.  Then  I  work  for  a  week 
fifteen  hours  a  day  and  smoke  fifteen  cigars 
and  some  pipes,  and  drink  a  bucket  of  tea 
and  a  bottle  of  whisky.  And  I  come  back 
to  town  with  fifty  thousand  words  of 
miscellaneous  matter,  which  I  dispose  of 
during  the  next  three  months.  I  have  no 
nerves  left,  and  am  a  perfect  wreck,  an 
empty  bottle,  a  stove-in  cask,  a  dried-up 
spring,  the  shadow  of  my  full  self.  I  am 
amorphous,  blotched,  bleared,  gibbous, 
gas/ado,  wasted.  Then  I  come  and  look 
at  you,  and  sit  here  and  grow  again.  I  am 
nearly  ready  now " 

"  I  see  the  energy  coming  up  in  you," 
said  Rivers.  "  But  you  are  a  full-sized 
idiot  to  work  like  that." 

"Every  man  to  his  method,"  cried 
Gurdon,  touching  the  bell.  "  Have  a  gin- 
and-bitters.  Rivers  ?  " 

They  drank  together,  and  Gurdon  ex- 
panded :  his  red  beard  glowed. 

"  I  'm  going  to  do  a  good  month's  work 
for  Fredericks,"  said  he. 

"  Mind  what  you  are  doing,"  said  Rivers. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Stamp  his  letters." 

"  It  *s  a  verbal  agreement." 

"  Then  you  *11  quarrel,  and  he  '11  do  you." 

Gurdon  looked  ugly. 

"  I'll  bash  his  brains  out  if  he  tries.  But 
he  won't.  It  is  too  clear  for  him  to  get 
out  of  it." 

"  What  are  you  doing  for  him  ?  "  asked 
Rivers. 

"  Seven  long  articles  on.  Se^^'^^'^v^^'^ 
Asses,"  s^\d  GxM^oYv  m^x^ox'b^S^^ .    ^^  "^>^^. 
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I  have  liberty  to  serve  them  as  if  I  were  an 
intoxicated  humorist  of  a  costermonger 
knocking  his  donkey  in  the  OKI  Kent  Road. 
He  will  edit  the  libellous  matter  with  a  Big 
Blue  Pencil/' 

•*  (jive  it  them,"  said  Rivers.  **  I  wish 
I  was  in  a  i)ositi()n  to  be  one  of  them." 

**  So  do  1,"  saitl  Ciurdon  softlv,  as  a 
gentle  prospect  of  //  per  cent,  on  .v  copies 
opened  out  to  him.  '*  I'\)r  I  would  sling 
journalism — yea,  and  all  writing — and  go 
out  into  the  unsophisticated  universe  and 
be  a  man.     I  must  have  an(Hher  drink." 

•'  With  me,"  said  Rivers. 

He  ordered  it,  and  (iurdon  continued. 

**  What  luck  a  man  has  !  I  should  have 
made  a  most  sweet  pirate — an  amiable  and 
intelligent  fdibuster.  And  here  1  am 
leading  forlorn  hopes  against  the  Seven 
Chami)i(ms  of  Bourgeoisdom.  (iood-bve. 
I  'm  off." 

He  departed  swiftly,  and  for  a  long 
month  was  not  seen  of  men. 

But  in  five  weeks  a  gaunt  wreck  swung 
into  the  Harbour  of  Refuge,  and  went 
ashore  heavily  in  a  big  arm-chair. 

'*  Bring  me  a  gin-and-bitters,"  said  the 
wreck.  *'  And  have  you  seen  Mr.  Rivers 
to-day  }  " 

**  He's  usually  in  to  lunch.  Sir,"  replied 
the  waiter.  Sure  enough  Rivers  came  in 
at  half-past  one. 

**  The  devil  I  "  saitl  he,  when  he  caught 
sight  of  (iurdon,  *'  so  you  're  back,  (ilad 
to  .see  you  !  Have  you  smitten  the  Seven 
Asses  .''  " 

(jurdon  groaned. 

**  I  've  done  it,  man,  finished  last  night. 
And  to  think  of  all  the  rot  I  've  read  in 
(^rder  to  get  through.  I  've  been  at  it 
seven  to  ten  hours  a  day  for  a  month.  I 
stayed  at  a  little  inn  down  at  Shoreham, 
but  I  don't  think  I  wandered  further  than 
the  bar.  Ves,  I  once  went  to  the  stabli's 
with  a  drunken  visitor  to  inspect  a  horse. 
I've  had  a  deiiif  of  a  time." 

"  .*^o  I  should  think,"  said  Rivers 
seriously,  "  and  doesn't  it  eviT  o(^(Uir  to 
vou  that  it's  suicide  to  t^o  on  like  that.-'" 

(lUrdon  grunted. 

**  What 's  the  odds  .-'  Now  I  've  to  badger 
Fredericks.  it 's  a  new  form  of  hard 
labour." 

**  Let  me  hear  how  you  get  on,"  said 
Rivers.  **  I  'm  curious  to  know  if  he 
pavs  up." 

;*He'lI  pay."  said  (iurdon.  "I  shall 
write  ever\*  other  dav  till  he  does.'* 

But  he  wrote  every  other  day  for  a 
week,  and  then  every  day  for  another 
week  before  a  che(|ue  came. 

7'hat  night  Rivers  met  Gurdon  coming 


west  down  the  Strand  like  a  fire-ship  in  a 
tideway.  He  loomed  gigantic,  and  his 
ragged  red  beard  looked  like  flame ; 
women  stared  at  him  and  laughed  half 
nervously  when  he  had  passed,  but  men  got 
out  of  his  way,  and  nothing  less  than  a 
City  policeman,  used  to  regulating  traffic, 
would  have  stopped  him.  His  eyes  glit- 
tered, and  he  was  cursing  in  a  thick  dry 
whisper.  He  saw  Rivers,  and  halting, 
laid  his  big  paw  on  his  .shoulder  and 
swept  him  otT  down  the  street. 

'*  What  the  devil's  gone  wrong  }  "  asked 
Rivers  calmly. 

"  He  sent  me  fifty  pounds,"  said  Gurdon 
in  a  voice  that  would  have  split  a  fog  like 
a  gunshot.  '*  Now  what  I  want  is  advice, 
my  boy — nice  cool,  wise  advice,  with  an 
iceberg  of  due  deliberation  in  it.  Shall  I 
catch  him  and  sweep  the  Strand  with  him, 
or  shall  I  wreck  his  office  and  set  it  on 
fire,  or  shall  I  wring  his  neck  and  plead 
public  benefit,  or  what  shall   I  do  } " 

Rivers  gave  him  a  slight  sheer  which 
sent  him  out  of  the  Strand  into  King 
William  Street,  and  they  drifted  past 
Toole's  Theatre  like  a  big  blundering 
barge  and  little  river  tug. 

"  Vou  will  do  none  of  these  things^ 
Gurdon,"  he  said  quietly.  **  I  should 
recommend  your  calmly  pointing  out  to 
him  that  he  has  only  sent  hrvlf,  and  then, 
if  he  doesn't  cash  up,  sue  him." 

'*  Sue  him  .^  "  roared  Gurdon.  **  Can  I 
catch  his  sweet  breath  of  a  month  ago  and 
pay  the  penalty  and  stick  a  sixpenny  stamp 
on  it  .-'  If  he's  a  mean  hound,  why  he  i.s, 
and  verbal  agreements  without  witnesses 
don't  count  for  much.  He  would  set  up 
custom  and  common  rates,  and  I  should 
get  County  Court  justice,  and  have  to  pay 
costs.  No,  no  ;  I  '11  catch  him,  and  knock 
the  stuthng  out  of  him." 

**  He's  as  big  and  strong  as  you  are,** 
.said  Rivers,  *'  and  you  might  get  the 
worst  of  it,  and  go  to  jail  too.'* 

(jurdon  .stopped. 

"  I  tell  you.  Rivers,  I  could  lick  a  church 
full  of  such,  I  could:  you  bet  I  could." 

And  letting  out  suddenly  he  hit  a  shop 
.shutter  such  a  crack  with  his  huge  fist 
that  the  .street  resounded. 

**  Don't,"  said  Rivers  ;  **  come  up  to  my 
rooms  and  wt^'ll  talk  it  over." 

And  about  two  o'clock  in  th(»  morning 
he  put  an  intoxicated  but  mollified  giant 
into  a  stray  hansom,  and  sent  him  home. 

But  Gurdon  did  no  other  work  than 
write  letters  to  Fredericks.  He  kept  up  a 
continual  bombardment  of  them  till  the 
editor  grew  sick  and  angry.  He  wanted 
to  punch  his  contributor's  head  just   as 
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much  as  the  contributor  desired  to  punch 
his.  But  public  opinion  on  one  side  and 
Rivers  on  the  other  kept  them  both  from 
an  open  scandal. 

**\Vhat  am  I  to  do  with  this  fellow?" 
he  asked  his  chief  clerk  in  despair.  The 
clerk  mii^ht  have  suggested  "  Pay  him/* 
but  did  not.  He  was  quite  accustomed  to 
Fredericks'  getting  something  for  nothing 
or  much  for  a  little.  So,  at  last,  he  thought 
of  arbitration. 

**  If  he  sues  me  he  \s  certain  not  to  get 
a  full  verdict,  but  he  '11  be  nasty,"  said 
Fredericks,  *'  and,  besides,  the  advertise- 
ment would  be  worth  the  money  t(^  him. 
If  I  get  Hayden,  or  Siblock,  or  (Grayson  to 
arbitrate,  they  '11  see  how  absunl  tht^  price 
is.  They  wouldn't  get  more  themselves 
than  uhat  I  sent  him." 

So  he  wrote  and  suggested  that  as  the 
matter  in  dispute  was  so  small,  arbitration 
would  be  a  g(jo(l  way  to  settle  it.  (Jurtlon 
pondered  over  the  letter,  and  took  Rivers' 
advice  a'^ain. 

"Take  him  on,"  said  Rivers;  ''you're 
sure  to  land  something." 

(nirdon  brought  his  list  down  on  the 
table. 

**  If  I  didn't  believe  I  should  get  the  full 
amount,  I  wouKln't  arbitrate!"  he  roared. 
**He's  a  swindler,  a  ruthan,  a  mean, 
sneaking,  crawling,  beastly  journalistic 
parasite." 

'*  If  you  think  that  way  you  shouldn't 
arbitrate,"  suggest«'d  Rivers.  Hut  (iurdon 
was  torrential,  blind,  blundering,  and 
would  not  listen,  lie  wrote  and  asked 
who  was  to  act  as  arbitrator. 

Fredericks  suggested  (irayson,  a  very 
po|)ular  man  of  K'tters,  who,  having  come 
into   considerable  monev,    rarelv  did   anv 

«  *  * 

work. 

**  IIi''s  the  very  man,"  said  Rivers  when 
he  heard  <»f  it. 

'*  But  1  don't  know  him,"  said  (iurdon; 
**and  he's  such  a  general  favourite,  I  know 
I  sha'n't  like  him.  And  if  I  don't  like* 
him,  an<l  he  goes  against  me,  I  shall 
carry  on  mo>t  shamefully." 

Rivers  rebuked  him. 

**  Of  all  the  absurd,  impossiblt?  creatures 
I  ever  saw,  (iurdon,"  he  said  severely, 
"you  are  the  mo^t  absurd  and  impossible." 

So  he  calmed  (iurdon  d<»wn,  and  got 
him  to  accept  (irayson  as  arbitrator.  And 
that  night  ( iurdon  spent  ten  poun^ls  of  the 
full  fifty  wiiich  he  was  to  get,  as  he  firmly 
believed.  And  Fredericks  gambled  awav 
the  best  part  of  the  fifty  which  he  believed 
he  had  saved.  His  losses  maile  him  smart, 
and  lie  lost  his  temper  and  swore  in  the 
card-room.     A  man  who  uas  n(^  friend  of 


his  threatened  to  report  him  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  this  set  FVedericks  on  a 
regular  tear.  He  was  as  much  given  to 
that  kind  of  thing  as  Gurdon,  and  he  was 
to  the  full  as  reckless  a  fool.  It  was  good 
luck  they  did  not  meet  that  night,  or  there 
would  have  been  flaring  head-lines  for  the 
evening  papers  the  next  day. 

In  the  afternoon  Grayson  came  to  see 
(iurdon  at  his  chambers,  and  the  journali.st 
found  him  very  pleasant  and  genial,  and 
quite  as  clever  as  his  reputation  would  have 
led  him  to  suppose.  He  listened  to 
Gurdon's  wild  denunciatrons  of  his  editor, 
and  to  his  theory  of  the  agreement. 

*'  I'm  sorry  I  undertook  this,  Mr. 
Gurdon,"  said  Grayson  gloomily,  **  it  looks 
as  if  I  had  to  believe  that  either  you  or 
Fredericks  must  be  a  liar." 

(iurd(^n  intimated  cheerfully  that  he 
hadn't  the  least  objection  to  his  thinking 
as  badly  as  he  liked  of  Fredericks.  But 
that  did  not  (juite  settle  it. 

**  I  d(m't  see  that  I  can  take  either  your 
account  or  his  into  consideration,"  said 
Grayson  ;  "  if  I  fix  a  price  it  must  be  on 
the  general  grounds  of  fair  journalistic 
prices  for  sucli  signed  work.'* 

So  (iurdon  grunted  and  they  shook 
hands,  and  Cjrayson  went  to  inspect  the 
seven  articles  on  the  Seven  Asses. 

lie  reported  to  Fredericks  that  he  con- 
sidered a  fair  price  would  be  another 
twenty-five  pounds — making  in  all  seventy- 
five.  He  sent  a  note  to  this  effect  to 
(iurdon  as  well,  and  washed  his  hands  of 
the  matter  with  a  resolution  never  to  act  as 
arbitrator  again. 

He  pleased  neither;  indeed,  both  were 
furious. 

For  this  call  of  another  twenty-five 
j)()untls  struck  Fredericks  in  a  tender  spot. 
His  account  was  overdrawn,  and  his 
magazine  was  moribund,  or,  at  the  least, 
very  sadly  ailing.  Worry  of  all  kinds  had 
driven  him  half  crazv,  and  now  his  over- 
charged  nerves  went  otf  in  an  explosion. 

As  for  (iurdon,  who  was  relying  on  that 
fatal  fifty  pounds  to  j)ay  his  rent  and  his 
club  subscrij)tion,  he  fairly  tore  his  hair 
and  beard.  But  all  his  wrath  was  now 
directed  against  the  unfortunate  arbitrator. 

**  He  evidently  thought  1  was  the  liar," 
he  said,  **  for  Ihav  could  any  man  not  see 
that  my  tale  was  the  only  credible  one  .'' " 

He  went  out  and  started  drinking  at 
a  terrible  rate.  And  when  he  drank  fast 
he  never  became  obviously  intoxicated. 
His  api)earance  was  that  of  a  madman. 
It  was  a  pity  that  Rivers  wasn't  at  hand 
with  his  nice  deliberate  manner  and  his 
carefully  enunciated  common   wisdom   to 
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drop  a  little  cold  water  into  this  bubbling, 
boiling  pot.  But  Rivers  was  at  work.  If 
he  had  guessed  u-hat  was  happening  he 
would  have  left  a  chapter  unfinished  and 
have  come  down  to  look  after  this  gun- 
powder barge  once  more  adrift  in  the  fair- 
way. However,  he  knew  nothing,  and 
he  could  not  stop  or  order  differently  the 
course  of  coming  events. 

By  eleven  o'clock  ihat  night  Fredericks, 
too,  had  drunk  sufficient  champagne  and 


who  has  not  been  over-careful  in  his  dinner 
and  after-dinner  drinks.  He  entered  the 
cab  passably  sober,  and  came  out  intoxi  ■ 
catcd.  He  quarrelled  with  the  cabman ; 
he  returned  abuse  with  abuse,  and  finally 
offered  to  fight  the  man. 

"  You  're  three  atone  over  my  weight," 
said  the  driver,  "and  I  should  get  hauled 
up  and  lose  my  license.  You're  no 
gentleman,  that's  what  vou  ain't." 

And   Fredericks  went  up  the  stairs  in  a 


mixed  liquors  to  lose  what  was  left  of  his 
discretion,  never  at  any  time  over-much. 

"  Confound  Grayson  !  "  he  swore  to  him- 
self. "  I  wonder  if  he  has  told  Gurdon  ? 
Isn't  there  anrthing  which  I  forgot,  any- 
thing 1  ought  to  have  let  him  know  ?  1  'II 
go  and  see  the  cursed  fool !  I  wish  I  had 
never  let  it  go  to  arbitration  !  " 

He  stood  in  the  hall  of  the  club  ponder- 
ing.    The  porter  came  up  to  him. 

"  Was  it  you  ordered  a  hansom,  Sir .- " 

That  decided  Fredericks. 

"Yes,"  he  declared,  and  getting  in,  he 
drove  off  to  Grayson's  rooms. 

The  night  was  fine  and  brilliant,  the 
streets  crowded.  But  there  was  just  that 
touch  of  cold  in  it  which  catches  a  man 


lowering  rage.  He  put  it  all  down  to 
Grayson,  and  cursed  him  in  the  common 
language  understanded  of  the  j>eo|i!c.  He 
found  the  arbitrator's  oak  unsporied,  and 
he  knocked    loudly   and    knocked   again 
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for  all  he  was  worth.  He  never  gave 
Grayson  so  much  credit  for  being  a  fighter. 
**  1  *11  murder  you  !  "  he  muttered.  "  You 
immortal  idiot^  I  '11  arbitrate  you  !  " 

And  grappling  with  him,  they  reeled 
over  the  room,  capsizing  chairs  and  table, 
and  generally  reducing  the  whole  place  to 
a  perfect  wreck.  But  sutldunly  they  fell 
across  the  sofa,  antl  he  got  such  a  blow 
on  the  side  of  his  head  that  he  lost 
consciousness. 

The  room  was  still  dark  when  he  came 
to,  and  he-  fouml  himsi-If  lying  on  toj)  of 
his  opjKjnent,  whose  breathing  he  could 
scarcely  discern.  He  was  n(nv  a  bit 
sobered. 

**  By  Jove!  I  hope  I  haven't  killed  him," 
he  said,  and  getting  clear  of  the  sofa  he 
took  a  match  from  his  pocket  and  lighted 
the  gas.  As  he  turned  round  he  saw 
Grayson  in  front  of  him,  looking  perfectly 
thunderstruck.  The  arbitrator  was  so  neat 
and  in  such  good  trim  that  Fredericks 
for  a  moment  felt  that  it  was  all  a  dream. 

**  I  thou^dit  I  \\  killed  vou,"  said  he. 

*'  What  have  you  been  doing  to  the 
room?"  said  the  arbitrator. 

"  What  did  you  strike  me  for  ? "  said 
Fredericks,  plucking  up  a  bit. 

"  You're  mad,"  said  (irayson,  "  what  do 
vou  mean  .-' " 

Fredericks  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*'  Fve  been  punching  ycni  for  this  last 
ten  minutes,"  he  muiteretl. 

"  C'cmfound  you !  "  said  the  arbitrator 
angrily  ;  **  you  have  smashed  a  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  china  and  furniture  ; 
you're  drunk.  Sir.  This  comes  ji'  doing 
somelhiiiLi:  to  obiiire  vou.  (ict  out  of 
this." 

And  poor  Fredericks,  who  was  still 
stupid  with  the  blow  which  made  him 
in>en>ible.  obeyed  like  a  child,  (irayson 
s:iw  him  o(T,  and  sported  \n>  oak.  Coming 
back,  he  looked  ruefully  at  tlie  mis(  hief 
which     had     been     done,     and     tried    to 


arbitrate  on  that.  He  cursed  a  little,  and 
went  into  his  bed-room ;  but  he  heard  a 
noise  behind  him  and  came  back.  Gurdon 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
looking  absolutely  ghastly,  with  blood 
running  down  his  face  from  a  cut  in  his 
head. 

*'  What  the  blazes  are  you  in  my  rooms 
for.^"  said  Grayson,  who  began  to  believe 
he  was  dreaming. 

*'  What  did  you  strike  me  for  and  kick 
me  ? "  said  Gurdon  in  a  confused  and 
foolish  voice.  "  1  was  quiet  enough  till 
you  did  that.  I  only  just  wanted  to  speak 
to  you.     I  thought  1  had  killed  you." 

Grayson  sat  down  and  whistled. 

**  When  did  vou  come  here  .-*" 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Gurdon  plaintively 

*'  How  did  you  get  in  .-' " 

"  I  knockeil  and  came  in  and  sat  down 
to  wait  a  bit  for  vou.    And  then  vou  struck 


me. 

Gravson  laughed  scorn fullv. 

"  No,  1  didn't ;  it  was  Fredericks,  and  a 
pretty  mess  you've  made  of  him,"  said  he. 
"  He  won't  be  able  to  show  up  for  a 
month." 

(jurdon  wiped  his  face  with  a  handker- 
chief and  looked  happier. 

-Then  I'm  all  right,"  said  he.  **  1 
was  afraid  it  was  you.  And  I  'm  afraid 
we've  hurt  vour  furniture.  I'm  ver\'  sorrv. 
Cirayson." 

"Who's  gomg  to  pay  for  this  .^ "  said 
Gravson.     "  Mv  place  is  wrecked." 

"  ^'()u  will  have  to  settle  it  with  me  and 
that  beast  Fredericks,"  suggested  Gurdon 
dolefully,  who  began  to  .see  that  a  cheque 
for  twenty -five  pounds  would  look  very 
small  against  .so  much  damage. 

But  (irayson  smiled,  and  rising,  un- 
locked his  door  in  a  very  suggestive  way. 

"  What  !  "  said  he,  '"  settle  anything 
with  money  in  it  between  you  and 
Fredericks }  Not  verv  much.  Good- 
night,  Mr.  Gurdon." 


b^  IJ^jaixitv,  U'U  liund  StrteL 
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ON  the  wall  opposite,  as  I  sit  at  my 
study  tabic,  hang's  a  small  picture 
framed  in  white.  Though  but  a  sketch  in 
water-colour,  it  shows  the  handling  of  a 
master ;  and  if  the  observer  be  a  connois- 
seur, he  will  recognise  the  touch  of  Winslow 
Homer.  The  subject  is  a  New  England 
farmhouse  among  the  hills :  lime,  sunset 
of  an  October  day. 

The  house,  as  you  see.  occupies  Ihe 
summit  of  an  acclivity.  Its  broad  hip- 
roof, its  blunt  gables,  and  its  massive 
chimney  stand  out  against  the  sky.  The 
orange  light  from  the  west  illuminates  the 
venerable  front,  and  glows  in  its  deep-set 
windows.  Two  trees  of  unknown  age  and 
vast  .lize  stand  one  on  either  side  of  the 
heavily  framed  doorway.  That  on  the 
right  is  a  butternut ;  the  other  is  an  elm  ; 
and  in  the  apparently  still  solid  trunk  of 
the  former  (as  I  happen  to  know,  though 
it  could  not  be  represented  in  Mr.  Ilomer's 
sketch)  is  still  embedded  a  bullet  fired  from 
a  flint-lock  musket  in  the  hands  of  an 
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Indian  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago. 
The  bullet  was  meant  for  the  stout  heart 
of  IMistress  Nancy  Billop,  who,  with  her 
two  sons,  was  defending  the  house  against 
a  raid  of  the  savages  during  the  absence 
of  her  husband  on  a  trading  trip  to  the 
coast.  For  the  house,  as  well  as  the  trees, 
stood  there  in  1715,  looking,  probably,  not 
very  different  from  what  they  do  now.  Vou 
may  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Indians  were 
beaten  off,  after  three  of  them  had  been 
shot  dead  while  unsuccessfully  trj'ing  to 
set  the  building  on  hre  ;  and  the  valiant 
little  garrison  was  relieved  betimes  the 
next  morning.  I  mention  this  episode 
mercli'  to  give  vou  an  idea  what  sort  of 
stuff  these  Billops  had  in  them.  Be  we 
democratic  as  we  may,  we  cannot  help 
liking  our  friends  the  better  for  descending 
from  stock  like  that. 

Let  us  make  a  skip  of  a  centun'  and  a 
half  or  so,  during  which  the  'Billops' 
generations  .succeeded  one  another  in  a 
steady,  honourable,  but  somewhat  unevent- 
ful career  of  prospc-rily ;  raising  crops, 
breeding  cattle,  sending  a  reiiresentative 
to  the  wars,  when  there  were  any.  and 
voting  for  that  form  of  government  which 
stands  for  liherlv.  securitv,  and  minding 


l"he  original  Billop  wa: 
region,  and  o 


1)1, 


that  region,  and  owned  evervihing  in  sight 
fn.m  his  windows.  Wben.'in  the  course 
of  time,  other  settlers  came  .-dung,  he  had 
treated  them  hospitably,  and  hade  them 
help  themselves  to  everything  that  they 
wanted  in  the  way  of  fanns,  up  to  within 
a  radius  of  a  mile  from  liis  doorstep.  The 
land  \\ithiii  that  radius  got,  Vu  Vii;  t.WiVN'Cv  ^^ 
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Billop*s  Farm,  and  it  contained  the 
finest  land — upland  pasture,  forest,  and 
meadow — to  be  found  in  the  neif^h- 
bourhood.  Early  in  the  century,  about 
half  of  this  farm  was  sold  to  a  man  by 
the  name  of  C'orvin.  We  have  business 
with  some  of  his  j)osterity  in  the  present 
narraliv(\ 

The  house  which  C'orvin  built  stood 
halfway  between  the  old  Billoj)  home- 
stccid  and  the  villa^a'  of  FenbrocA  (which 
had  been  in  i^rackial  course  of  material- 
isation  since  before  the  Revolutionary 
War  .  C'orvin  was  a  lawytT.  He  had 
brout(ht  money  with  him  and  made  more. 
He  was  a  pushini^,  shrewd  man,  and  before 
his  death  hail  servi-d  a  term  in  the  State 
Le*;islature.  His  son  adoj)ted  the  pro- 
fession of  law  also,  but  did  not  make  out 
so  well  with  it.  He  seemed  to  lack  the 
gift  of  success.  Being,  uj)on  a  time,  in 
straits,  he  got  a  considerable'  loan  of 
money.  Now,  no  details  of  this  loan 
were  known,  but  it  was  the  general 
imj)ression  that  it  came  from  ^latthew 
Billop,  the  then  head  of  the  J^illoj)  clan, 
with  whom  Corvin  was  unchTstood  to  be 
on  rather  intimate  terms.  What  s("curily 
did  Corvin  give  for  it  ?  What  was  there 
for  him  to  give,  except  a  mortgage  on  his 
land  .''  It  w«is  not  known  what  use  he 
made  of  the  loan,  but  there  were  indica- 
tions that  he  never  j)aid  any  interest  on  it, 
and  it  was  only  a  cpiesiion  of  time,  there- 
fore, when  it  would  be  foreilo^ed.  For 
Matthew  Hilloj>  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
give  up  his  just  dues  for  anybody. 

This  Matthew  is  known  in  local  history 
.IS  Miser  Hilloj).  He  was  the  last  male  of 
his  race,  and  j)erhaj)s  the  ablest  of  any  of 
them.  For  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self he  never  married.  He  had  two 
sisters,  one  of  whom,  Sally,  married  John 
Linton,  and  died  a  year  after,  followed 
several  years  later  by  her  husband  ;  the 
other,  Nancy,  remained  an  old  maid,  and 
kept  house  for  Matthew.  We  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  her  nearer  acijuaintance 
shortly.  I  will  only  ob.serve  here  that  she 
was  in  l(»ve,  in  her  salad  days,  with  a 
certain  gooil- looking,  easy-going  young 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Brent.  Brent,  being 
more  good-looking  than  otherwise  good, 
jilted  her,  and  married  her  bosom  fritMul, 
Mar}'  Selwin.  The  pair  went  to  New 
Orleans,  and  had  a  daughter ;  and  then 
both  died  of  yellow  fever.  Nancy  might 
have  said,  **  Serve  'em  right!"  i)ut  she 
did  not,  not  being  that  sort  of  woman. 
But  she  had  the  little  girl  brought  uj)  north, 
and  took  care  of  her,  and  made  her  a 
daughter  of  her  own.     Betrayed  by  both 


her  lover  and  friend,  she  loved  their  little 
Nellie  all  the  more  tenderly  for  their  sakes. 

This  transaction  took  place  about  1 870. 
Now,  Sally  before  her  death  had  presented 
her  husband  with  a  son — Thomas ;  and 
this  Thomas  became  an  orphan  at  almost 
the  date  of  the  New  Orleans  tragedy. 
Thomas  was  eight  or  nine  years  Nellie's 
senior  Jt  will  not  surprise  anyone  to 
learn  that  Nancy  adoj)ted  him  also  :  being 
her  own  nephew,  and  destitute,  she  could 
hardly  do  less.  Thus,  although  an  old 
maid,  she  was  provideil,  at  the  age  of, 
say,  five  -  and -thirty,  with  a  son  and 
daughter,  whom  she  cherished  and  in- 
dulged as  only  an  old-maid  mother  can. 
But  how  did  Miser  iMatthew  like  these 
proceedings  } 

Why,  nobody  knows ;  for  Miser  Matthew 
had  died  thi»  year  before  the  proceedings 
took  place.  When  I  .say  that  he  died,  how- 
ever, 1  speak  hastily.  1  should  have  said  he 
disapj)eared  ;  and,  as  he  never  reappeared 
and  sent  no  messages,  it  was  finally 
assumed  that  dead  he  must  be ;  and  since 
his  disappearance  (or  death)  happened  to 
occur  ai  the  very  period  when  that  mort- 
gage of  Corvin*s  would  naturally  have  been 
foreclosed,  and  since  no  trace  of  a  deed  of 
mortgage  or  anything  else  referring  to 
afiairs  with  Corvin  was  discovered  among 
his  j)aj)ers  ;  and,  finally,  since  the  last  time 
he  was  seen  alive  was  the  eve  ling  he  left 
hcMue,  after  telling  Nancv  that  he  was 
going  down  to  have  a  chat  with  Corvin — 
why,  people  wen^  free  to  form  their  own 
oj)inions,  and  they  did  so.  But  if  their- 
opinions  had  any  significance — if,  for 
examj)le,  ihey  leant  towards  connecting 
the  vanished  man's  fate  with  the  fact  that 
Corvin  was  therebv  relieved  of  the  neces- 
sitv  of  losing  most  of  his  worldly  posses-  ' 
sions — nothing  ever  canu'  of  them,  because 
nothing  ever  transpired  to  indicate  that 
Corvin  knew  or  had  a  hand  in  the  taking 
off  of  his   creditor.     On  the  contrar\'.  he 

m 

was  (|uite  active  in  searching  for  him  ;  but 
]\Iatthew  had  gone  out  of  sight  like  a  soap- 
bubble,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind  him. 

Hitherto  you  will  have  obsen'ed  that 
then;  has  been  a  good  deal  of  chronology 
anil  irenealoLTV,  but  there  is  no  need  of 
punctually  remembering  them.  They  were 
introduced  merely  to  provide  a  back- 
ground and  an  atmosphere  for  the  events 
of  the  storv  itself.  Stories  of  mvsterv, 
such  as  this  is,  need  background  and 
atmosphere  in  order  to  j)r()iluce  their  full 
effect.  Little  except  mystery  will  be  found 
in  what  is  to  follow,  and  if  you  are  able  to 
sound  the  depths  before  the  evolution  of 
events  brings  it  to  light,  all  I  can  say  is 
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that  you  are  cleverer  than  the  present 
chronicler  was  at  the  time,  or  than  any 
of  his  neighbours.  Meanwhile,  you  will 
appreciate  Mr.  Homer's  artistic  purpose 
in  enveloping  his  sketch  in  that  dreamy, 
mysterious,  Indian  summer  haze.  Is  there 
not  something  ghostly  in  that  wreath  of 
mist  stealing  along  the  middle  distance, 
behind  the  big  buttemut-trces  ? 

I  should  have  mentioned  another  reason 
for  the  local  suspicion  of  Mr.  Corvin.  We 
have  seen  that  Matthew  was  a  wealthy 
man  :  his  money  was  invested  chiefly  in 
real  estate  and  railroads  But  it  became 
known  that,  shortly  before  his  disappear- 
ance, he  had  been  calling  in  these  invest- 
ments, and  turning  them  into  hard  cash, 
with  the  design  of  putting  the  money  in 
certain  Western  enterprises  that  paid  a 
higher  interest.  He  must,  then,  have  had 
a  great  many  thousand  dollars  actually  in 
his  hands  ;  for  there  was  no  trace  of  his 
having  deposited  any  of  it  in  the  local 
banks.  What  had  become  of  it  ?  Like 
himself,  it  had  dissolved,  every  dollar  of 
it,  into  thin  air.  It  was  gone.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Corvin  soon  after 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  decided 
solvence.  His  luck  took  a  turn  :  he  was 
looking  up  in  the  world  at  last.  Instead 
of  forfeiting  his  estate  to  the  Billops,  he 
presently  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
add  some  of  the  Billop  acres  to  his  own. 
Nancy,  being  so  unexpectedly  reduced  in 
circumstances,  and  having  no  more  head 
for  business  than  a  hen,  was  thankful  to 
exchange  parcels  of  land  for  a  little  cash. 
The  neighbours  shook  their  heads ;  but 
what  could  they  do  ? — or  say,  even,  above 
their  breaths  ?  Corvin  was  a  lawyer,  and 
a  hard  one ;  he  would  have  been  down  on 
every  one  of  them  to  whom  he  could  trace 
an  insinuation  against  his  perfect  integrity. 
They  might  think  what  they  liked  ;  but  he 
was  much  more  apt  to  put  them  in  jail 
for  libel  than  they  were  to  get  him  hanged 
for  murder.  They  had  not  even  a  corpus 
delicti. 

What  they  did  venture  to  say  was  that 
Corvin  meant  bit  by  bit  to  possess  himself 
of  the  entire  Billop  estate,  house  and  all, 
and  turn  poor  Nancy  out  to  shift  for  her- 
self. For  it  was  remembered  that  at  the 
time  Nancy  had  been  betrothed  to  Brent, 
Cor\in  had  himself  been  paying  attentions 
to  her  ;  and  that  he  had  taken  the  rebuff' 
verj*  ill.  Of  course,  his  marriage  with 
Miser  Billop's  sister  would  have  been  the 
making  of  him.  He  had  married  another  girl 
immediately  afterwards  ;  but  he  was  of  a 
temper  to  cherish  grudges  ;  and  now  he 
l)ad  his  chance  he  meant  to  satisfy  it. 


Thus  do  the  guilty  triumph  in  this  world, 
and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  In  this  case, 
though,  one  hope  was  still  indulged  by  a 
few  of  the  more  innocent  and  credulous  of 
the  community.  It  was  recalled  that, 
during  the  lifetime  of  Matthew,  the  Billop 
house  was  believed  to  be  haunted. 
Matthew's  spirit,  instead  of  adding  to 
the  supernatural  crew,  however,  had 
apparently  taken  the  existent  ghosts  away 
with  it ;  at  all  events,  the  manifestations 
had  come  to  a  stop  with  his  disappearance. 
But  it  was  plausibly  argued  that  a  house 
which  has  once  been  haunted  is  likelv  to 
be  haunted  again  :  indulgence  in  spirits 
clings  to  a  house  just  as  it  does  to  a  man. 
Now  (argued  these  philosophers)  although 
^latthew's  immaterial  part  might  very  well 
forbear  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  good 
sister,  who  had  never  done  anyboily  any 
harm,  but  who  was  mortally  afraid  of 
disembodied  intelligences,  yet  the  satur- 
nine old  miser,  foreseeing  the  future,  might 
be  only  biding  his  time,  and  saving  up  his 
energies  to  harry  the  man  who  had  shed 
his  blood,  as  soon  as  the  latter  should 
venture  to  set  foot  in  his  ancient  domicile. 
Yes,  he  would  haunt  Lawyer  Corvin  as 
never  lawyer  had  been  haunted  before  ; 
and  it  would  go  hard  but  the  whole  secret 
of  the  murder — if  murder  here  had  been — 
would  be  revealed,  the  lost  money 
recovered,  and  Nancy  reinstated  in  her 
own. 

Certainly,  that  would  be  poetical  justice, 
cind  things  as  strange  are  said  to  have 
hapj)ene(l.  We  shall  see  what  did  happen 
shortly !  

11. 

Few  houses  were  better  adapted  for  the 
accommodation  of  ghosts  than  the  old 
Billoj)  homestead.  'The  two  mighty  trees 
cast  a  shadow  over  it  even  at  midday,  and 
its  cavernous  cellar  and  Diedalian  garret 
seemed  ideal  stamj)ing  grounds  for  spectres. 
The  acclivity  on  which  the  house  stood — 
the  site  had  been  chosen  with  an  eve  to 
its  defensibility  in  Indian  times — sloj)ed 
gently  down  in  front,  but  fell  away  quite 
abruptly  behind  and  at  the  sides.  On  the 
right  side,  almost  beneath  the  roots  of  the 
butternut-tree,  a  small  natural  cave  entered 
the  rocky  soil  ;  it  had  been  artificially 
enlarged  so  as  to  shelter  the  farm  wagons 
and  tools  when  the  barn  was  over-iull  of 
j)roduce.  The  barn  stood  farther  down 
the  slope,  near  the  meadow,  and  was 
itself  a  delightfully  mysterious  and  scary 
place  ;  both  tht»  cave  and  the  barn  had 
been  highly  prized  by  the  Billop  children, 
as   well   as    by    their   u\oU\vi\<>,  wWw^  vc^ 
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rainy  weather,  they  wanted  to  have  some 
peace  in  the  house.  "  May  we  play  in  the 
barn,  or  the  cave,  mother  ?  "  was  a  request 
seldom  refused.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
the  children  played  ghosts  till  they  were 
ready  to  expire  with  delightful  creeps  and 
horrors,  and  thus  confirmed  among  them- 
selves the  weird  legends  which  came  down 
from  generation  to  generation. 

When  Tom  Linton,  aged  eleven,  took 
up  his  abode  at  the  house,  Nellie  Brent 
was  a  mere  baby,  just  able  to  walk  and 
utter  a  few  Orphic  words ;  so  he  had  to  do 
most  of  his  playing  by  himself.  But  he 
was  a  boy  of  unusual  resources  and  genius, 
and  as  his  tenancy  of  the  premises  was, 
unfortunately,  brief,  and  his  fate  grievous, 
we  must  make  him  as  distinct  as  possible 
while  he  lasts.  He  had  the  energy  and 
vitality  of  a  whole  school  at  noon  recess, 
and  was  as  sensational  and  indomitable  in 
his  manifestations  as  were  Robin  Hood 
and  his  merrv  men  in  the  Sherwood 
forest.  He  neither  feared  ghosts  nor 
believed  in  them  ;  but  his  noises  and 
surprises  were  more  terrible  than  a 
battalion  of  the  disincarnate.  He  was 
on  the  jump  from  morning  till  night — 
arms,  legs,  lungs,  and  brain  in  full 
function ;  he  was  the  cleverest  pupil  in 
the  school,  though  out  of  none  of  them  did 
the  master  have  less  hope  of  evolving  a 
sober  and  useful  citizen.  He  was  as 
inevitably  the  centre  of  all  mischief  as  the 
hub  is  the  centre  of  a  wheel  ;  and  though 
nobody  could  help  liking  the  young  rascal, 
he  was  so  good-tempered,  amusing  (so  to 
say),  contagious,  yet  all  shook  their  heads 
over  him,  and  opined  that  his  future  looked 
ominous.  Xancy  only,  who  suffered  most 
from  his  oulrageousness,  not  merely  loved 
him  with  all  her  heart,  but  had  faith  in 
his  final  triumph  over  all  evil ;  she  con- 
tinued to  believe  in  him,  in  the  teeth  of 
all  evidence,  when  his  misfortune  came 
upon  him  ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  poor 
little  drowned  body  was  pickeii  out  of  the 
river,  she  thanked  the  Lord,  on  her  knees, 
through  her  sobs,  that  she  had  never 
harboured  "an  uncharitable  thought  towards 
him.     This  is  how  it  came  about. 

There  was  one  person  in  the  parish  with 
whom  Tom  was  at  open  war —  Lawyer 
Corvin.  His  aversion  to  him,  instinctively 
at  first,  was  confirmed  by  what  he  had 
heard  and  credited  as  to  his  shadv  conduct 
towards  his  deceased  uncle.  Tom  expected, 
in  due  season,  to  become  the  master  oif 
Billop\s,  and  then  he  meant  to  take  it  out 
of  Lawyer  Corvin.  Meanwhile, C'or\in  had 
a  son,  Peter,  about  Tom's  size.  Peter  was 
a  bully.     He  was  once  incautious  enough 


to  get  into  a  fuss  with  Tom,  and  the  latter 
thrashed  him  with  such  joy  and  thorough- 
ness (as  much  on  the  lawyer's  account  as 
Peter's)  that  Peter  ceased  from  that  day  to 
be  a  bully,  and  became  a  sneak. 

One  day  a  lot  of  the  boys,  Tom  and 
Peter  among  them,  went  in  bathing  at  the 
ford  in  Fenbrook.  Peter  took  occasion  to 
remark  that  Tom  was  a  pauper  anyhow, 
and  that  his  (Peter's)  father  could  sell  him 
and  his  old  aunt  up  to-morrow  if  he  chose. 
The  moment  he  selected  for  saying  this 
was  when  he  was  standing  dressed  on  the 
bank,  and  Tom  was  swimming  naked  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  Tom,  as  he 
made  his  way  with  all  possible  speed 
towards  shore,  was  heard  to  retort  that 
Lawyer  Corvin's  money  was  not  his  own, 
and  that  one  of  these  days  he  would  wake 
up  and  find  he  was  a  pauper  himself.  As 
Tom  approached  the  landing,  with  obvious 
designs  on  Peter's"  person,  the  latter  took 
to  flight ;  Tom  pursued  him  as  far  as  his 
own  undraped  plight  made  decorous,  and 
then  came  back  with  an  expression  signi- 
ficant of  vengeance  to  come.  Apparently, 
however,  he  soon  forgot  all  about  the 
matter,  and  parted  from  his  companions 
with  his  wonted  good-humour. 

But  next  morning  a  rumour  ran  that 
Lawyer  Corvin's  house  had  been  entered 
and  robbed  during  the  night ;  the  boys 
discussed  it  outside  the  school-house,  dnd 
Peter,  when  he  came  up,  confirmed  it,  and 
upon  being  asked  if  anything  was  known 
of  the  thieves,  put  on  a  ver}'  pregnant  look, 
and  said  he  guessed  something  would  be 
known  before  long.  The  master  came  ; 
the  boys  took  their  seats,  but  it  was  found 
that  Tom  was  absent — not,  unfortunately, 
a  rare  occurrence.  But  Peter  looked  more 
sagacious  than  ever. 

School  let  out  at  noon.  They  swarmed 
forth  into  the  elm-shadowed  country-  road. 
Who  were  these  approaching  yonder } 
One  of  them,  as  Peter  obs(^rved,  was  his 
father.  A  boy  walked  beside  him — it  was 
Tom.  And  who  was  that  man  with  his 
hand  resting  on  Tom's  shoulder?  Why, 
it  was  John  Higgins,  the  constable.  And 
there  was  Nancy  J^illop  following  on 
behind,  with  the  tears  streaming  down 
her  plump  cheeks.     What  did  it  all  mean  } 

It  meant,  alas !  that  'I'om  had  been 
arrested  for  the  robbery.  His  jack-knife 
had  been  found  on  the  ledge  oi  the  back 
window,  which  had  been  forced.  The 
threat  which  he  had  made  the  day  before 
was  remembered.  But  all  this  and  more 
would  have  weighed  nothing  had  not  an 
ovemhelming  piece  of  evidence  come  to 
light  in  Tom's  pockets — n(nhing  less  th^n 
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a  wad  of  bank-notes  which  Lawyer  Conin 
proved  he  had  drawn  out  of  the  bank  the 
morning  previous,  as  well  as  several  coins 
and    a  gold  ring,  likewise   his  property. 


never  been  near  Lawyer  Corvin's.  It  was 
but  a  poor  defence,  and  it  fras  evident  that 
his  many  friends  were  disappointed.  As 
Tom  looked   around   the   liltlo  room  in 


I   HAD   UEEN    ARRESTED   F 


What  could  be  opposed  to  such  testimony 
as  this  f    . 

The  boy  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter  ^ 
he  admitted  that  he  had  been  out  a  good 
part  of  the  night,  but  hi;  said  he  hail  been 
laying  traps  for  woodchucks.  He  could 
not  explain  about  his  knife,  except  that 
he  had  lost  it  some  days  before.  As  to 
the  terrible  contents  of  his  pockets,  he 
vehemently  profcsseil  to  know  nothing 
about  it;  but  he  was  quite  sure  he  bad 


which  the  prcliminarv  examiiiulion  was 
held,  there  were  no  eyes  l<i  nitrt  his  own 
wilh  encouragement  and  failii.  Vet  his 
self-command  winiKl  nut  have  faltered  but 
for  a  sound  of  stilled  subbim,-  that  readied 
his  ears.  He  looked  around,  and  there 
was  Xancy. 

"  My  darlinp  good  b<jy,"  she  cried  out, 
"  I  know  you  didn't  do  it.  if  an  angel  was 
to  sit  right  here  and  say  you  did.  If  tbey 
send  you  to  prison,  I  '11  ijtj  too,  and  Nellie 
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with  me.  You  were  always  the  best  boy 
in  the  world,  and  I  '11  lay  down  my  life 
for  you,  I  will,  sooner  than  let  them 
wrong  you — I  don*t  care  who  they  are.*' 

So  the  old  fire  in  the  Billop  blood 
flashed  out  ao^ain,  even  in  gentle  Nancy. 
Tom,  remembering,  jx-rhaps,  how  far 
from  considerate  he  had  been  to  this 
beloved  woman  who  lovud  him,  could  not 
any  longer  kee])  the  tears  from  raining 
down  his  stubborn  brown  phiz;  ancl 
with  a  suddenness  that  disconcerted 
Mr.  Higgins  —  who,  however,  secretlv 
wished  the  boy  had  spread  a  j)air  of  wings 
and  flown  out  of  harm's  way  altogether — 
he  jumped  over  the  high-backed  bench 
that  stood  between  him  and  her,  and 
threw  his  arms  around  her  comfortable 
shoulders,  and  j)ushed  his  cheeks  agamst 
hers,  and  gulj)ed  out  **  Don't  you  cry, 
Mammy  ;  they  can't  hurt  me — in.side — for 
I  didn't  do  it  ;  and  goin'  to  prison 's 
nothin'  if  vou  know  vou're  all  right. 
You  '11  see  if  I  ilon't  maki*  somebody 
sweat  for  this,  yet!  1  love  you,  you  dear, 
and  I  wish  1  had  alwavs  done  what  vou 
wanted  me ! " 

riiis,  as  the  newsj)aj)ers  would  say, 
created  a  visible  impression  favourable  to 
the  prisoner.  Mr.  C'orvin,  after  a  pause, 
observed  that  nobody  would  be  more 
pleased  than  himself  if  Tom  Linton 
succeeiled  in  establishing  his  innocencx' ; 
at  the  same  time,  until  tlu*  facts  before 
them  were  satisfactorily  explained,  justi(  i' 
to  all  parties  recpiired  that  the  prisoner  be 
kept  in  custody.  He  had  no  doubt  Mr. 
Higgins  would  make  him  very  comfortable. 
Still,  stealing  was  stealing,  and  the  law  was 
bound  to  take  action  according  to  the 
evidence  brought  before  it. 

Then  said  the  unlucky  Tom,  with  a 
flash  in  his  eves,  **  If  vou  was  to  tell  how 
you  got  your  money,  maybe  you  M  be 
going  to  jail  for  stealing  'stead  of  me  !  " 

That  settled  the  (juestion  of  bail;  the 
magistrate  thought  it  would  be  best  to 
let  Mr.  Higgins  retain  i  barge  of  the 
prisoner  for  tlie  j)resent.  In  fact,  every- 
body except  Tom  was  more  or  less 
afraid  of  I^wver  C'orvin  ;  and  reallv,  it  was 
diflicult  to  see  how  'I'om  could  be  other- 
wise than  guilty. 

Accordingly  tlu*  worthy  constable  con- 
veyed Tom  to  the  village  lock-up,  whi(  h 
was  a  room  in  the  (Jisused  water-mill 
below  the  falls.  Fenbrook  was  a  law- 
abiding  community,  and  the  lock-up  was 
empty  350  days  in  the  year  ;  but  this  night 
it  happened  to  contain  another  boy,  a 
young  tramp,  who  had  been  caught  a  while 
h^iowi,  in  somebody's  hen-house,  and  who 


was  awaiting  transference  to  the  House  of 
Correction  in  the  neighbouring  town. 

It  was  an  error  of  judgment  on  Mr. 
Higgins's  j)art  to  put  the  two  boys 
together.  One  boy  is  slippery  enough, 
but  there  is  no  place  that  two  boys,  work- 
ing together,  cannot  get  out  of.  It  may 
be  that  ]\Ir.  Higgins  thought  of  this,  but 
chose  not  to  act  upon  the  knowledge. 

But,  as  j)eople  afterwards  said,  if  he 
meant  to  give  Tom  a  chance,  he  only 
succeeded   in   fixing  his  doom. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  constable 
oj)ened  the  door  to  give  his  prisoners  their 
breakfast,  he  found  a  hole  in  the  roof 
hartlly  big  enough  for  a  cat  to  get  through, 
but  no  boys. 

The  tramp,  whom  nobody  was  ccmcerned 
about,  seems  to  have  got  clean  off".  Why 
could  he  not  have  been  drowned  instead  of 
Tom  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Nancv,  in 
the  anguish  of  her  heart,  asked  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  that  question. 

The  body,  almost  unrecognisable  save 
by  his  clothes,  was  found  ten  days  later. 
The  bov  had  tried  to  swim  the  river, 
probably  intending  to  go  down  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  perhaps  ship  as  cabin-boy  in 
somt»  outward-bound  vessel.  It  was  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  a  late  flood  had 
swollen  the  stream  and  carried  away  the 
bridge.  Tom  was  a  stout  swimmer,  but  a 
floating  tree  may  have  overwhelmed  him  ; 
at  any  rate,  he  was  gone. 

The  whole  village  turned  out  for  the 
funeral.  They  felt,  somehow,  responsible 
for  poor  Tom's  death.  Lawyer  Corvin 
was  there  too,  looking  proj)erly  downcast. 
But  when,  at  the  grave,  Nancy  lifted  her 
tear-stained  face  and  fixed  her  eyes,  which 
always  were  so  kindly,  up(m  him,  he 
turned  pale  and  got  behind  the  others  and 
slij)j)ed  away.  He  could  not  meet  that 
look ;  and  yet  what  had  he  done  that 
anybody  in  the  place  could  have  helped 
doing .-' 

Nancy  and  little  Nellie  lived  alone  in 
the  old  house,  and  things  went  ill  with 
them.  But  at  last,  when  Nellie  was  about 
eleven  vears  old,  a  mvsterious  event 
happened.  

HI. 
It  was  an  October  evening  nine  years 
later  :  the  woods  had  glowtul  in  their  red 
and  yellow  sj)lendour  all  liay  long,  the  sun 
had  set  in  a  rivalrv  of  glon',  and  now  it 
was  getting  so  cool  that  a  few  logs  were 
piled  on  tlu*  wide  hearth,  and  a  fire 
kindled.  The  pitch-pine  sticks  began  to 
crackle  and  to  ooze  at  the  ends,  the  blue 
smoke  whirled  upward  in  the  huge  draught 
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of  the  chimney,  and  Nancy  and  Nellie, 
having  cleared  the  supper  things,  were 
seated  in  a  small  and  a  big  chair,  side  by 
side,  face  to  the  blaze.  Nellie's  head 
leaned  against  Nancy's  substantial  knee  ; 
her  silkv  hair,  which  showed  some  of  the 
colours  of  the  golden  flame  at  which  she 
was  gazing,  or  of  the  maple  leaves  of 
which  she  had  gathered  a  big  bunch  that 
afternoon,  shone  in  the  flickering  light 
with  a  lovely  radiance.  Nancy  sat  back 
in  her  chair  with  her  stout  arms  folded 
across  her  ample  waist.  Never  was  there 
an  old  maid  who  looked  the  conventional 
type  less  than  she.  She  was  rosy,  dimpled, 
plump,  and  cheer)* ;  yet  she  was  not  only 
a  spinster  of  near  fifty,  but  she  had  met 
with  nothing  but  misfortune  all  her  life. 
It  is  a  marvel  what  some  folks  can  thrive 
on  ! 

But  Nancv  had  in  her  bosom  the  inno- 
cent  and  kindly  child's  heart  which  was 
bom  with  her ;  she  was  as  much  a  child 
as  the  little  girl  beside  her.  Troubles 
could  draw  tears  from  her  readily  enough, 
but  nothing  could  make  her  bitter  or 
sullen.  Her  nature  was  of  the  summer 
quality,  sometimes  reverting  to  April,  but 
never  contracting  into  winter.  Truly,  she 
was  not  armed  to  contend  with  the  artful 
and  selfish  world ;  yet  the  world  could  not 
hurt  her.  Her  vital  spots  were  beyond 
the  world's  reach. 

Being  of  such  a  make,  she  and  Nellie 
were  full  companions  for  each  other. 
They  were  a  pair  of  children.  Things 
which  to  otjiers  would  have  been  foolish 
and  trivial  interested  them,  and  made  the 
subject  of  their  confidential  talks.  Each 
loved  the  sound  of  the  other's  voice  and 
was  secure  in  the  other's  sympathy.  It  is 
wonderful  what  a  mutual  comprehension 
love  gives ;  the  reason  is,  perhaps,  because 
it  so  simplifies  and  illuminates  the  ordinary 
confusion  and  obscurity  of  ideas.  We  are 
ourselves  the  artificers  of  most  of  the 
riddles  that  perplex  us. 

•*  Nellie,  vou  wouldn't  have  cared  for 
me  to  marrv  that  old  Lawver  Corvin,  would 
you, lovey  ?  " 

**  Ugh  !  "  said  Nellie,  prolonging  a 
guttering  of  disgust.  **  He 's  horrid  ! 
You  don't  have  to,  do  you  "t " 

**  No,  but  he  asked  me  this  afternoon." 
.She  gave  a  chuckling  little  laugh.  **  I 
declare  I  wonder  what  ailed  the  man.  He 
did  use  to  be  spoonin'  around  'bout 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  I  was 
young  and  smart  then,  and  we  was  rich ; 
and,  anyway,  I  was  fancyin'  som'un  else 
mvself.  So  I  said  to  him  to-dav,  I  savs : 
'  Whatever  ails  you,  Mr.  Corvin  .'*     I  guess 


you  used  to  want  me  for  the  sake  of  my 
money,'  I  says ;  *  but  now,'  I  says,  *  you've 
got  the  money,  and  what  under  the  canopy 
would  you  be  wanting  with  me  }^  So  I 
laughed;  but  I  thought  to  myself,  thinks 
I,  *  Well,  I  guess  I  wouldn't  marry  a  man 
that  was  the  cause  of  my  dear  boy  Tom 
gettin'  drowned,  not  to  speak  of  what  folks 
said  about  my  poor  brother  Matt ;  not  that 
I  b'lieve  mvself  it  was  Mr.  Corvin's  fault, 
you  know ;  but  one  feels  things  that  way. 
I  didn't  tell  him  that ;  it 's  no  use  hurtin' 
folks'  feelin's." 

**  What  did  he  sav  ?  "  asked  Nellie. 

"  Well,  he  sort  o'  come  out  then  ;  he 
says,  *  That's  just  it,'  he  says;  *vou  ain't  got 
no  money  an'  I  hate  to  have  it  that  way, 
but  what  can  I  do 't '  he  says.  *  Here 
I  've  been  lending  you  money  these  ten 
years  back,  Nancy,'  he  says,  *on  the 
s'curity  of  your  land  an'  cattle  an'  stuflT,'  he 
says,  *  an'  now  you  ain't  got  nothin'  more 
to  pledge,  an'  I  '11  have  to  foreclose  on 
that  mortgage  to-morrow,'  he  says.  *  An' 
what  I  thought  was,  Nancy,  if  you  'd  have 
me  it  would  make  it  all  smooth  an'  nice,' 
he  says,  *  for  I  was  al'ays  fond  o'  you,  you 
know  ;  an'  now  I  've  been  a  widower  fise 
years,  an*  ever}'thing 's  ready  for  you,  ef 
you  '11  come,'  he  says.  *  An'  ef  you  don't, 
upon  my  word  I  don't  see  how  you're 
going  to  get  on  anyway,*  he  says.'' 

"  He  hasn't  got  this  house,  though,  has 
he  }  "  asked  the  child. 

**  No,  lovey,  he  ain't:  an'  that's  what  I 
told  him ;  an'  I  said  I  'd  starve  in  it 
sooner  'n  sell  it,  for  it  was  Billop's  house 
ever  sence  'twas  built,  an'  I  don't  consider 
I  've  any  right  to  make  away  with  it  while 
I  live.  An'  I  told  him  maybe  the  folks 
around  would  give  me  work  to  do ;  any- 
how, marry  I  couldn't.     By'n'  by  he  said, 

*  Well,   I  'm  sorry   to  foreclose,'  he   says, 

*  but  I  can't  help  it ;  I  need  some  cash  to 
put  into  a  new  investment,'  he  says,  an' 
than  he  went  on  to  tell  about  a  man  had 
come  to  town  with  a  new  invention,  some 
way  of  makin'  crops  grow  with  'lectricity, 
but  I  didn'  understand  how  'twas.  Mr. 
Corvin,  he  wanted  to  buy  the  stock  of  the 
invention,  and  had  to  have  cash.  So  he 
said  ef  I  wouldn't  marry  him,  and  didn't 
have  the  money  for  the  mortgage  to- 
morrow, why  he'd  be  sorry,  but  he 'il  jest 
be  obliged  to  sell  up  the  farm  an'  fixin's. 
So  I  saiil,  *  Well,  ef  you  have  to  do  it,  sell 
away,  Mr.  Corvin,'  I  says,  *an'  don't  you 
bother  'bout  Nellie  an  me,'  I  says  ;  *  I  guess 
the  Lord  '11  look  out  after  us,  some  way,  'an' 
then  I  told  him  I  'd  have  to  be  gettin'  the 
dinner  ready,  an'  asked  him  would  he  stay  ? 
But  he  said  *  No,'  and  so  off"  he  weni." 
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**  Do  you  think  the  Lord  will  take  us  to 
Heaven  now  we  have  no  money  ?  "  Nellie 
inquired. 

**  Oh,  well,  I  guess  we*ll  get  on  all  right 
down  here  for  a  spell  yet,  lovey,"  Nancy 
replied  cheerfully.  **  1  '11  trot  over  to  the 
village  to  -  morrow,  and  see  ef  maybe  I 
can't  get  somethin'  to  do — cookin',  or 
washin',  or  sewin',  my  pet ;  an'  we  al'ays 
got  the  old  house  to  live  in,  you  know, 
thanks  be." 

Nellie  made  no  rejoinder,  and  they  sat 
silent.  The  fire  fell  into  red  embers,  on  a 
cushion  of  white  ash.  The  wind  rose 
without,  and  the  boughs  of  the  great  trees 
swept  across  the  roof  of  the  house  with  a 
swishing  sound,  as  if  caressing  the  venerable 
building  over  which  they  had  stood  guard 
so  long.  How  many  generations  of 
Billops  had  that  soothing  sound  hushed  to 
sleep!  Nancy  was  beginning  to  nod,  when 
suddenly  she  felt  Nellie  start  slightly,  and 
saw  that  she  had  lifted  her  head  and  was 
listening  intently. 

"  What  is  it,  I'ovev— rats  ?" 

"  Music!  "  whispered  Nellie.  *' There  ! 
Don't  you  hear  ?" 

Nancy  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  sat  rigid. 

Music!  It  was  unmistakable.  At  first  a 
light  and  airy  strain,  rising  and  falling 
with  the  breeze,  like  the  notes  of  an 
yEolian  harp.  It  was  a  fitful,  undulating 
call,  as  of  fairy  minstrels  signalling  with 
elfin  horns.  But  presently  it  assumed  a 
measured  form.  It  gathered  itself  into  a 
diatonic  melody,  warbling  delectably.  What 
made  it  t  Where  did  it  come  from  }  After 
a  moment,  Nellie  jumped  up,  ran  to  the 
window,  and  threw  it  open.  In  came  the 
crisp  cold  air ;  the  stars  sparkled,  the 
music  sounded  more  distinct,  but  still 
aerial  and  remote.  It  was  imj)ossible  to 
determine  whence  it  came.  It  sounded 
now  here,  now  there.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  emanate  from  the  listener's 
own  heart. 

**  Oh,  isn't  it  good  !  Oh,  don't  let  it 
stop!"  murmured  Nellie  with  groans  of 
delight. 

But  it  did  stop,  almost  as  if  out  of  con- 
trariness. A  last  note  swelled  out,  and 
went  off  into  a  diminuendo,  and  sank  into 
silence. 

**  Oh,  do-o  let  it  play  some  more !"  she 
sighed,  as  if  the  invisible  orchestra  could 
be  propitiated  by  entreat  v.  **  Mammy,  vou 
ask 'em  I" 

Nancy  had  all  this  while  remained  in 
her  chair  in  a  state  of  breathless  agitation. 
She  now  managed  to  find  a  weak  and 
quavering  voice.  **  Come  away  from  that 
window,  child!     Lovey,   it's  ghosts — the 


same  as  used  to  be  when  your  uncle  Matt 
was  livin'.  Oh,  my  sakes — what  a  turn  it 
give  me ! " 

"Ghosts.^'*  said  Nellie  stepping  back 
from  the  window  in  momentary  dismay. 
But  she  recovered  herself.  "  If  ghosts 
can  make  such  nice  sounds  as  that  I  like 
them." 

**  It  won't  play  any  more  this  time  once 
it  stops,"  said  Nancy.  "  I  rec'lect  how't 
used  to  be  well  enough  !  It  'ud  play  a  bit 
an'  then  stop,  an'  then  'times  it  'ud  say 
somethin',  an'  then  you  wouldn't  hear  no 
more.  That 's  how  it  was  when  poor  Matt 
was  livin*,  an'  I  guess  this  is  the  same 
ghost." 

"  But  did  it  ever  do  any  harm  to  Uncle 
Matt }  Didn't  he  like  it  }  "  inquired  the 
child. 

"  I  don't  know  as  he  ever  act'ly  heard 
It  himself;  it'ud  mostly  come  when  I  'd  be 
alone  an'  he  off"  on  his  business  som'er. 
When  I  'd  tell  him  about  it  he  'd  look 
grave,  an'  then  he  'd  say  :  *  Well,  Nance,* 
he  say,  '  mind  you  always  listen  what  it 
says,  mind  you  do  it,  for  ghosts  know 
more'n  we  do,'  he  say.  All  the  same  it 
scared  me  awful." 

"  Maybe  it  isn't  ghosts,  but  fairies — 
good  fairies ;  and  they  mean  to  do  us 
good  somehow.  Didn't  they  do  Uncle 
Matt  good  }  " 

*'  Well,  I  believe  he  did  sorter  follow 
what  thev  said,  when  I  wasn't  too  scared 
to  rec'lect  it ;  and  he  used  to  say  'times 
that  the  Voices,  as  he  called  'em,  was  as 
good  for  his  business  as  a  spellin'-book  is 
for  a  child  learnin'  to  read.  But  all  the 
same,  I'm  scared  of  what  I  can't  see,  and 
don't  know  what  it  is  ;  an'  I  al'ays  thought 
it  was  them  ghosts  that  carried  poor  Alatt 
oflf,  myster'ous  like,  at  last." 

"  Maybe  they 'II  bring  him  back  again, 
then,  and  he  '11  make  Mr.  Corvin  stop 
troubling  us." 

Nancy  shook  her  head.  "  Ghosts  is 
ghosts,  lovey  ;  they  may  be  good  or  bad, 
but  I  never  heard  as  they  was  able  to  pay 
folks'   debts  for  'em.     Kf  they  could   do 

that,  I  don't  say  but  what  I Sakes 

alive  !  " 

The  cause  of  this  ejaculation  was  not 
supernatural  but  material.  There  was  a 
heavy  thump  on  the  hearth  and  the  wood 
ashes  flew  out  into  the  room.  Some  heavy 
object  had  fallen  down  the  chimney  and 
struck  among  the  smouldering  embers. 
The  next  instant  a  light  blaze  broke  out, 
burnt  actively  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then 
died  down. 

*'  Lands  sakes !  it  jest  makes  me  sick ! 
Must   be   a  brick  out  of  the  chimney,  \ 
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s'pose.  And  what  was  that  burned  up  so  ? 
It  didn't  sound  like  a  brick  neither." 

Nellie  picked  up  a  thin  stick  and  poked 
among  the  ashes.  "Why,  Mammy,  it's 
money — a  whole  lot  of  it !  "  she  presently 
exclaimed.  "  It  was  done  up  in  paper,  and 
that's  what  burned," 

"  Money,  child  !  You're  crazy !  What- 
ever would  money  be  doin'  in  our  old 
chimney  ?  " 

"  But  it  is  money,"  persisted  Nellie ; 
and  with  that  she  raked  out  a  couple  of 
ten-dollar  gold  pieces.  "  Oh,  do  see — 
what  a  lot  of  'em  !  "  She  continued  raking 
out  gold  and  silver  coins  and  brushing 
away  the  ashes.  There  were  scores-— 
hundreds  of  them.      "  We  're  rich  now. 


ain't  we.  Mammy  ?  You  can  pay  Mr, 
Corvin  to-morrow,  and  make  him  go 
away,"  said  the  child,  looking  up  smiling 
with  excitement  and  pleasure, 

Nancy,  her  simple  soul  rent  between 
fear,  curiosity,  and  half-incredulous  joy, 
got  down  on  her  knees  on  the  hearth- 
stone, and  picked  up  one  of  the  gold  pieces 
between  her  thumb  and  finger. 

"It's  real,  true  gold,  jest  as  sure  as 
you  're  alive,"  she  murmured  ;  "  an'  the 
same  kind  of  coin  that  poor  Matt  used  to 
like  to  have  about  him.  '  Gold  eagles 
don't  fly  away  as  easy  as  other  kinds,'  was 
what  he  used  to  say.  Well,  it  doesn't 
seem  like  it  could  be  real,  docs  it  ?  'Tis 
though,  aJI  the  same.     But  I  don't  know — 
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maybe  the  money  ain't  jestlyours,  a'ter  all. 
We  don't  know  where  it  came  from,  an*  ef 
we  were  to  use  it,  and  then  some  'un  was  to 
come  along  and  say  it  was  theirs,  what  *ud 
we  do  ?  " 

*'  Why,  jNIammy,  who  would  keep  money 
up  our  chimney,  if  it  wasn't  ours  ?  "  said 
Nellie,  with  better  sense  than  grammar. 
She  kept  on  raking  treasures  out  of 
the  embers  with  untrouhlt'd  enjoyment. 
**  Uncle  Matt  must  have  put  'em  there, 
and  made  'cm  fail  down  just  when  we 
wanted  tht^m." 

*'  Hark  !  "  cried  Nancy. 

A  whisper,  a  sigh — a  voice,  filling  their 
ears,  coming  from  they  knew  not  where, 
slowly  uttering  speech,  and  dying  away 
into  silence. 

"For  vou,  Xance — for  you  and  her — 
pay  the  debt — pay  the  debt — your  brother 
Matt  sends  it — pay  the  debt,  and  free  the 
land,  and  give  me  j)eace." 


IV. 

^  \Vell,  now,  Mr.  Morford,  I  don't  jest  like 
you  should  talk  that  way,"  said  Nancy  to 
her  visitor  the  next  morning.  **  It 's  a  real 
mir'cle  ;  and  real  mir'cles  is  like  religion — 
I  think  they  bL\  So  I  don't  like  you  should 
poke  fun  at  it.  Vou  city  folks  don't  never 
want  to  be  serious  ef  you  can  help  it,  I 
know ;  but  there  'tis.  It  dropped  right 
down  out  of  Heaven  through  our  chimney, 
an'  jest  at'  the  very  time  we  needed  it  the 
worst,  too  ;  and  then  there  was  my  poor 
brother  Matt's  voice  a-savin'  he  'il  sent  it 
a  purpose  to  j)ay  of!"  Mr.  Corvin,  an'  free 
the  mortgage.  An'  that 's  what  I  'm  goin' 
to  do  the  first  minute  Mr.  Corvin  calls  here 
this  day ;  an'  mv  sakes !  won't  that  man 
jest  be  surj^rised.  I  guess  he  won't  b'lieve 
where  we  got  it,  no  more'n  you  do,  may- 
be less." 

Mr.  Morford,  it  should  be  said,  was 
the  young  man  with  the  j)atent  electrical 
invention,  who  was  making  the  rounds  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  get  subscribers  to 
his  stock.  When  he  had  knocked  af  the 
door  that  morning,  Nancy  had  suj)posed 
that  it  must  be  Corvin,  come  for  his 
mortgage  money,  and  oj>ened  to  him  with 
her  rosy  face  dimpling  with  pleasant 
anticipation.  Kxj)lanation  had  ensued, 
Mr.  Morford  had  intnjduced  his  business, 
and  had  soon  created  so  pleasant  an 
impression  that  the  conversation  became 
ea.sy.  Nancy  was  far  too  full  of  her 
miracle,  and  far  too  unversed  in  worldly 
caution,  to  withhold  the  story.  Though 
Mr.  Morford  wore  citv  clothes,  and  hail  a 
rather  satirical  e.xpression  about  the  corners 


of  his  mouth  occasionally,  still  there  was 
something  about  the  look  in  his  eyes 
and  his  general  bearing  that  inspired 
confidence.  At  all  events,  she  unfolded 
her  guileless  heart,  and  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour  had  told  him  at  least  as 
much  of  her  history  as  the  patient  reader 
has  learned  up  to  the  present.  Nellie, 
after  studying  the  young  man  with  the 
silent  profundity  of  childhood  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  had  also  decided  to  like 
him,  and  had  presented  him  with  a  bunch 
of  gorgeous  sugar-maple  leaves. 

**  I  'm  not  a  sceptic,  nor  an  infidel,  Miss 
Billop,"  said  IMr.  Morford.  **  I  like  to 
see  to  the  bottom  of  things  if  I  can  ;  and 
there  are  miracles  enough  without  needing 
to  have  solid  money  fall  out  of  the  sky. 
Have  you  searched  the  garret  and " 

**  Searched  .-'  Well,  jest  you  ask  Nellie. 
Ef  there  's  a  square  foot  of  space  inside 
this  house  or  outside  of  it  that  she  ain't 
poked  that  little  nose  of  hers  into,  I  don't 
know.  An'  there  ain't  no  trace  of  nothin' 
nor  nobody  not  nowheres.  An'  then,  as 
for  the  music  and  the  voice,  I  don't  know 
how  you  'd  get  around  them." 

**  Is  what  I  heard  in  the  village  true — 
that  Matthew  Billop  disappeared  mys- 
teriously ?  That  his  manner  of  death  was 
never  known  ?  " 

*'Ves;  but  he's  dead,  poor  Matt,  I 
guess,"  said  Nancy,  with  a  sigh.  **  Ef  he 
warn't,  I  'd  a  heard  from  him  before  this; 
an'  then  again,  ef  what  some  thought  was 
true — that  he  'd  had  foul  play  from — well, 
from  anyone — I  'd  a  heard  of  it  too,  from 
his  speerit,  ef  no  ways  else.  I  was 
thinkin'  last  night,  after  he'd  sent  that 
money,  that  ef  he  'd  been  murdered  he  'd 
a  said  so  then.  But  all  he  said  was,  *  Pay 
Corvin,'  he  says,  *an'  I  '11  be  at  peace,*  so 
I  guess  he  died  nat'ral.  An'  though  ISIatt 
was  a  real  good  brother  to  me,  an'  I  al'ays 
loved  him  right  hearty,  yet  I  don*t  mourn 
after  him  like  I  would  ef  he  hadn't  been  a 
man  j)ast  his  prime,  as  had  lived  an'  had 
his  fling,  an'  I  don't  doubt  is  happier  now 
than  ef  he  was  here  with  us.  But  it's 
dift'erent  about  Tom  :  I  never  can  get  used 
to  losin'  that  dear  precious  boy.  He  was 
the  cutest,  smartest,  best  boy  ever  did  live, 
an'  I  couldn't  have  loved  him  more  not  ef 

he*d  been  my And  I  ain't  never  felt 

the  same  woman  since  I  lost  him ;  an'  it 
may  be  wickedness,  but  I  do  sav  I  ain't 
never  been  able  to  forgive  Mr.  Corvin  for 
the  part  he  took  in  runnin*  Tom  to  his 
death.  In  course  he  didn't  mean  it ;  but 
still — Mr.  Corvin  might  have  sold  me 
up.  An*  I  don't  bear  him  no  grudge 
'bout  not  payin'  the  money  he  owed  Matt, 
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*cause  the  paper  that  showed  the  debt  was 
lost  with  Matt,  an'  men  o'  business 
nat'rally  don't  pay  mor'n  they  have  to; 
but  when  I  think  of  my  darhn'  Tom 
drowned  jest  because  they  found  money  in 
his  pockets  that  he  *d  never  in  this  earth 
put  there  himself — well,  Mr.  Morford,  I 
don't  know  what  you'll  think  of  an  old 
woman  like  me  to  be  cryin'  'bout  it  after 
these  nine  years,  but  I  love  my  Tom  jest 
the  same  as  ef  I  'd  seen  him  yesterday." 

*'  Then  you  feel  quite  sure  that  the  boy 
never  stole  the  money  ?  "  said  Mr.  Morford, 
after  a  pause,  in  a  gentle  tone. 

'•  That  boy  steal  ?  It  '11  be  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life,  Mr.  Morford,  when  I  meet 
him  in  heaven,  an'  hear  all  the  angels 
standin'  round  there  say,  *  You  were  right, 
Nancy  ;  there  ain't  none  innocenter  than 
him  here  ! ' " 

'*  It  ought  to  make  him  happy  to  hear 
you  say  that,  wherever  he  is,"  said  Mr. 
Morford,  getting  up  and  walking  to  the 
window.  **  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  you 
could  find  the  I  O  U  for  the  money  your 
brother  lent  Corvin,  wouldn't  it  ? "  he 
added  presently,  turning  round. 

"  Well,  I  'm  thankful  enough  to  be  able 
to  pay  him,  without  his  paying  me ;  and 
land  sakes  ! "  she  observed,  with  a  laugh, 
•*  I  guess  it  'ud  go  agin'  the  poor  man's 
grain  to  have  to  do  it !  " 

**  He  '11  be  here  in  a  few  minutes,"  said 
Morford,  **  I  just  saw  him  turn  in  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  Now,  look  there,  Miss 
Billop,  if  I  were  you,  when  you  pay  him 
the  money,  I  wouldn't  tell  him  anything 
about  how  it  came  to  you ;  just  let  him  guess 
all  he  wants  to.  It 's  none  of  his  business  ; 
and  maybe  the  spirit  of  your  brother  may 
have  some  other  surprises  in  store  for  him, 
that  would  be  interfered  with  if  you  were 
to  say  anything  now.  While  you  're  doing 
your  affair  with  him,  I'd  like  Nellie  to 
show  me  around  the  place  a  bit,  outside. 
Will  you  do  it,  Nellie  ?  I  saw  a  jolly  cave 
underneath  there  as  I  came  up;  I  'd  like  to 
explore  it." 

**  Come,"  said  Nellie,  with  an  air  of 
gracious  proprietorship,  **  I  '11  show  you," 
and  they  went  out  at  the  rear  door,  hand 
in  hand,  just  as  Mr.  Corvin,  all  un- 
suspicious of  the  astonishment  awaiting 
him,  was  admitted  at  the  front  door. 

**  Well,  Nellie,  I  suppose  you  don't 
remember  much  about  Tom  ? "  said  her 
companion. 

"  No ;  but  I  remember  that  I  liked  him," 
said  Nellie ;  **  and  Mammv  has  told  me 
lots  of  things  about  him.  He  used  to 
play  robber  in  the  cave,  and  monkey  in 
the  big  trees.     He  knew  some  way  to  get 


up  the  trees  with  a  rope.     I  have  never 
been  up." 

**  But  you  've  played  in  the  cave,  I 
suppose .'' " 

**  Yes,  a  little ;  but  I  don't  like  it  much, 
because  it's  dark  and  smells  dampy.  If 
I  'd  had  Tom,  maybe  I  wouldn't  have 
minded  so  much." 

**  Are  you  afraid  of  ghosts,  Nellie  ?  " 

**  Not  when  they  really  come,  as  they 
did  last  night.  I  am  a  little  afraid  some- 
times, when  Mammy  tells  stories  about 
'em  before  we  go  to  bed.  But,  really,  I 
think  ghosts  are  fairies,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  likely.  So  this  is  the 
Robber  Cave  .'^  Let's  go  in.  I  have  wax 
matches,  so  it  won't  be  dark." 

The  cave  as  a  mere  natural  phenomenon 
was  certainly  not  interesting.  It  was 
much  in  need  of  a  boyish  imagination  to 
liven  it  up.  It  was  too  low  to  allow  of 
^Ir.  Morford's  walking  upright  in  it, 
and  the  floor  was  littered  with  ancient 
rubbish  and  with  the  decayed  remains  of 
a  palaeozoic  cart.  After  creeping  inwards 
for  ten  or  twelve  paces,  they  turned  a 
comer,  and  Nellie  showed  signs  of  re- 
luctance. The  little  wax  taper,  burning 
in  its  socket,  in  the  silver  match-box, 
showed  what  looked  like  queer,  irregular 
pillars  and  rafters  ;  they  were  really  strag- 
gling roots  of  the  big  butternut-tree  over- 
head. At  the  end  of  the  passage  they 
found  some  half-rotten  planks  fixed  up- 
right like  a  rude  door.  Morford  pulled  at 
one  of  them,  and  it  came  away,  revealing 
a  further  narrow  cavity  beyond.  Nellie 
shrank  back. 

**  What  is  in  there  .^"  asked  ^Morford. 

**  I  don't  know  ;  it  isn't  nice.  Let 's  go 
back." 

**  A  potato-cellar,  perhaps.  Yes,  we'll 
go  back.  The  sunshine  is  pleasanter, 
isn't  it  ?  Do  you  suppose  Tom  ever 
explored  that  place  when  he  played 
robber  ?  " 

**  He  must  have  been  brave  if  he  did. 
I  like  to  be  where  it 's  all  alight  and 
bright."  She  sighed  with  relief  when 
thev  stood  once  more  in  the  broad  October 
daylight.  They  strolled  round  the  c ornrr 
of  the  house,  and  looked  up  at  the  ini«?hty 
overspreading  boughs  of  the  butternut. 

**  It  reminds  me  of  when  I  used  to  be  a 
boy,"  remarked  the  young  man.  **  I  was 
verv  fond  of  nuts  in  those  davs.  That  old 
tree  seems  to  be  full  of  them  ;  wouldn't  it 
be  fun  to  get  up  there  and  pick  some  ? 
Have  you  ever  been  up  ?" 

Nellie  shook  her  head.  ** There's  no 
rope  ;  besides,  I  don't  climb  ropes  ;  I  'm 
a  girl." 
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**  But  here  *s  a  good  ladder,"  rejoined 
her  companion,  i)ointing  to  one  that  lay 
under  the  end  of  the  house  hard  by. 

**  Why,  so  there  is.  I  never  saw  it 
before." 

*'  The  fairies  must  have  brought  it 
especially  for  us.  Let  *s  see  if  it  will 
do."  He  lifted  and  set  it  up  against  the 
great  bole  of  the  tree.  It  just  reached  the 
fork  of  the  lower  branches.  *'lt  couldn't 
be  better !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man 
enthusiastically.  "  Now,  .Miss  Nellie,  will 
you  walk  upstairs  .-'  " 

Nellie  hesitated  ;  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  bird  and  the  scjuirrel  in 
a  little  girl  than  of  a  mole  ;  they  move 
heavenward  more  rapidly  than  the  other 
way.  Under  Morford's  guidance  and  pro- 
tection, his  hands  holding  the  sides  of  the 
ladder  on  each  side  of  her,  she  clambered 
up .  step  by  step,  until  at  last  they  found 
themselves  standing  in  a  sort  of  hollow 
cup-shaped  place,  tliirty  feet  above  the 
ground,  with  the  branches  stretching  out 
and  up  in  all  directions,  each  as  big  as 
an  ordinary  tree.  They  overlooked  the 
flattened  roof  of  the-  old  house,  and  had 
a  fme»  view  all  about  the  surrounding 
countrv.  The  breeze  blew  sweet  and 
fresh,  the  sunshine  twinkled  down  between 
the  leaves,  and  the  nuts  bobbed  against 
their  heads.  It  was  fine  ;  Nellie  had 
never  before  been  up  in  a  tree,  but  now 
she  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  spend 
most  of  her  time  there.  It  was  more 
exhilarating  than  any  other  habitation  she 
knew  of. 

**  This  is  just  like  a  little  room,"  she  said 
with  a  delighted  smile  at  her  companion, 
who  smiled  back.  *'  And  see,  here  is 
another  almost  as  big  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  branch.  I  'm  going  to  climb  over 
into  it." 

**  .Mind  you  don't  fall,  then.  Let  me  hold 
your  hand." 

She  scram!)led  across,  and  Morford  let 
her  down  carefully  into  the  broad  crotch. 
After  a  moment  she  uttrrc-d  a  shout — 

**  Oh,  see!  Here's  a  great,  big,  enor- 
mous hole  goes  riglit  down  into  the  true  ! 
It's  just  like  looking  down  into  a  chimney. 
It's  all  hollow.  And  there's  something 
sticking  in  a  crack  in  the  side  of  it !  It 's 
an  old  piece  of  paper,  folded  up,  with 
writing  on  it !  " 

**  Look  out  you  don't  tumble  down  the 
hole  !  "  said  ^lorford,  lookmg  over  at  her. 
**  Take  the  paper  out  and  hand  it  up  to 
me — it  may  be  something  important.  How 
do  you  suppose  it  got  there  ?  Perhaps  th(? 
fairies  put  it  there,  or  a  squirrel,  or  a 
magpie,  or  something." 


She  gave  him  the  paper,  which  bore 
signs  of  age,  though,  considering  its  posi- 
tion, it  was  in  remarkably  good  preserv- 
ation. He  opened  it,  glanced  it  over,  and 
then  said  quietly — 

'*  Yes,  Nellie,  it  is  important.  I  think 
it  will  interest  Miss  Billop  ver}'  much — 
and  Mr.  Corvin  too.  We  will  show  it  to 
them.  Let  us  get  down  before  he  gets 
away." 

"  Must  we  get  down  so  soon  ? "  said 
Nellie  regretfully. 

"  Never  you  mind,"  said  Morford  cheer- 
full  v.  *'  We  '11  come  back  as  often  as  we 
like."  

V. 

]\Ir.  Corvin  had  been  a  fortunate  man, 
as  the  world  reckons,  and  vet  he  had  never 
looked  like  a  happy  one.  If  he  were 
happy  he  was  very  successful  in  disguising 
the  ordinary  external  symptoms  of  it.  To 
look  at  him  vou  would  have  said  that  he 
was  a  victim  of  losses,  disappointments, 
and  discomforts. 

He  was  the  richest  man  in  town,  and 
the  most  powerful ;  what  he  said,  went, 
and  what  he  wanted,  came.  People  were 
in  awe  of  him,  and  judging  by  their 
manner  when  conversing  with  him,  you 
would  have  thought  they  were  devotedly 
fond  of  him.     But  if  vou  had  heard  them 

0 

talking  about  him  when  he  was  not 
j)resent,  you  would  have  reconsidered  this 
conclusion. 

( )ne  misfortune,  to  be  sure,  he  had  met 
with  ;  it  concerned  h's  son  Peter.  This 
young  gentleman  had  been  put  in  the  way 
of  getting  a  liberal  education  ;  he  had 
attended  the  best  school  and  the  best 
college ;  but  owing  to  personal  pecu- 
liarities of  nature  and  character,  he 
had  not  achieved  a  brilliant  or  even 
creditable  record  at  these  places.  He  had 
learned  how  to  spend  money,  though  ; 
l)ut  some  of  the  things  he  bought  with  it 
had  not  l)een  of  l)enefit  to  him  either  in 
health  or  reputation.  It  was  surmised 
that  this  had  led  to  disagreements  between 
his  father  and  himself.  Peter  had  not 
taken  the  paternal  remonstrance  in  good 
part.  At  last  things  seemed  to  have 
arrived  at  a  sort  of  crisis  ;  and  after  it  had 
passed,  Peter  was  no  longer  an  inmate  of 
liis  father's  house,  nor,  it  was  understood, 
the  recij)ient  of  an  income  from  him.  Nor 
did  Lawyer  Corvin  encourage  any  inquiries 
about  his  son  on  the  part  of  inquisitive 
acquaintances.  It  was  now  three  years 
since  he  had  spoken  the  young  man's 
name,  and  nol)ody  knew  (or  cared)  what 
had  become  of  him. 
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Since  I-awyer  Corvin  had  no  other 
living  relatives,  it  was  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion what  he  would  do  with  his  property, 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  be  gathered 
to  his  forefathers  in  the  better,  or,  at  all 
events,  in  the  other  world.  It  must  have 
been  annoying  to  Mr.  Corvin  himself  to 
have  spent  his  life  in  so  arduously  scraping 
wealth  together,  only  to  find  at  last  that 
he  could  do  nothing  better  with  it  than  to 
bestow  it  upon  some  charitable  institution. 
It  must  be  painful  for  one  who  has  care- 
fully abstained  from  doing  any  good  in  the 
world  whil/  he  lived  in  it  to  be  almost 
compelled  to  appear  as  a  benefactor  after 
his  decease.  Whv  does  not  civilisation 
provide  openings  for  posthumous  invest- 
ments more  adapted  to  the  temper  and 
predilections  of  persons  of  Lawyer  Corvin's 
kind  ? 

Mr.  Morford  walked  into  the  sitting- 
room  holding  Nellie  by  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  the  folded  paper  which  they  had 
found  in  the  tree.  Mr.  Corvin  was  stand- 
ing before  the  table  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  staring  gloomily  at  the  pile  of  gold 
eagles  and  double  eagles  which  were 
heaped  up  upon  it ;  and  Nancy  was  sitting 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  with  her 
eyes  sparkling  and  her  cheeks  red,  holding 
in  her  hands  a  slip  of  paper  freshly  written, 
and  bearing  the  appearance  of  a  receipt — 
which,  indeed,  it  was. 

•*  Good  -  morning,  Mr.  Con'in  !  "  said 
Morford.     "  Do  I  intrude.  Miss  Billop  ?" 

**  No,  Mr.  Morford — that  you  don't !  I 
was  jest  settlin*  a  little  account  I  had 
with  Mr.  Conin.  I  was  tellin'  him  I 
was  sorr}'  I  ain*t  got  no  bank-notes,  but 
ef  he  can't  carry  it  off  in  his  pockets,  I  '11 
have  a  buggy  fetched  up,  and  send  it  down 
in  that." 

•*  I  don't  understand  this,"  said  Mr. 
Cor\-in.  **  You  had  no  money  yesterday, 
and  to-day  the  house  seems  to  be  full  of 
gold.  I  shall  make  investigations.  If  this 
money  was  found  anywhere  in  the  land 
adjoining  the  house,  I  shall  lodge  a  claim 
to  it :  the  land  being  mine,  so  is  the 
money." 

**  Land  sakes  !  That  can't  be  right,  can 
it  .^"  said  Nancy,  appealing  to  Mr.  Morford. 

"  Mr.  Cor\in  is  a  lawyer,"  replied  the 
latter.  **  He  must  know  about  such 
things.  If  he  owns  the  land,  and  you  are 
buying  it  of  him  with  money  you  found  on 
the  land,  he  may  have  the  law  of  you.  Of 
course,  if  he  merely  holds  a  mortgage  on 
the  property,  he  has  no  more  right  to  make 
such  a  demand  than  I  have." 

"  This  is  none  of  your  affair.  Sir,"  said 
Corvin  harshly. 


"  It's  his  affair  to  answer  a  question  ef 
I  ask  him,  Mr.  Corvin,"  interposed  Nancy, 
whose  spirit  was  evidently  rising.  "  Ef 
it 's  your  affair  to  make  out  what  *s  mine 
by  rights  ain't  mine,  but  yours — jest 
because  you  're  a  lawyer,  and  I  ain't — then, 
I  say,  it 's  a  poor  affair  for  a  man  to  be  in  1 
There  's  your  money.  Sir,  to  take  or  leave ; 

an'  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you,  but ** 

And  she  looked  at  him  with  a  resoluti6n 
that  is  so  effective  in  good  and  gentle 
persons,  once  they  are  aroused. 

Corvin  met  the  look  with  a  sullen  frown, 
and  began  putting  the  gold  into  the 
pockets  of  his  various  garments,  but  at 
this  juncture  Morford  said — 

**  Hold  on  a  moment,  Mr.  Corvin,  I 
have  something  to  offer  that  may  save  you 
trouble — in  fact,  there  are  two  things,  for 
I  knew  I  should  be  likely  to  meet  you 
here,  so  I  brought  a  letter  for  you  from  the 
post-office,"  and  he  took  from  his  pocket 
a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  Isaac 
Corvin,  and  bearing  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  the  printed  name  of  a  New 
York  hospital.  Corvin  glanced  at  the 
superscription,  but  did  not  immediately 
break  the  seal. 

**  What  may  your  other  matter  be,  Mr. 
Morford  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  It  is  this  document,"  said  Morford, 
referring  to  the  folded  paper  in  his  hand. 
"While  this  little  girl  and  I.were rambling 
about  the  place  just  now  she  found  this, 
and  from  the  glance  I  ventured  to  take  of 
it  I  think  it  contains  matter  of  interest  to 
both  you  and  Miss  Billop.  Read  it.  Miss 
Billop,"  he  added,  giving  it  to  her,  "  and 
see  if  I  am  mistaken." 

Nancy  took  the  paper,  unfolded  it,  and 
began  to  read  it  with  a  strangely  startled 
and  perplexed  expression. 

"  You  take  a  remarkable  interest  in 
subjects  personal  to  other  people,  it  strikes 
me,  Sir,"  said  Cor\in,  still  frowning. 

*'  Well,  I  like  to  be  of  use  when  the 
chance  offers,"  answered  the  other  with  a 
smile.  **  By  the  way,  Mr.  Corvin,  you 
have  possession  of  a  good  deal  of  farming- 
land  hereabouts,  I  think.  Would  you  be 
inclined  to  dispose  of  it  ?  " 

**  No,  Sir,  not  a  foot  of  it,"  said  Corvin 
curtly. 

**  1  was  told  that  you  hold  some  of  it  on  a 
rather  uncertain  tenure,"  the  other  c(m- 
tinued  ;  "  that  you  are  li«iblc  to  be  dis- 
possessed of  it,  in  certain  contingencies, 
in  fact.  If  that  is  so,  it  might  be  worth 
your  while  to  find  a  purchaser,  even  if  he 
were  to  ask  you  to  make  an  abatement  in 
the  price,  in  consideration  of  the  risk  he 
would  assume." 
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"  You  *ve  been  misinformed,  Sir.  What  *s 
mine  is  mine,  and  I  don't  intend  to  part 
with  it." 

**  My  information  came  to  me  pretty 
straight,"  remarked  Morford.  "  I  was  told 
that  you  hold  this  land  only  because  some 
paper  showing  that  it  really  belonged  to 
another  person  had  been  lost." 

"If  you  choose  to  go  about  picking  up 
fools'  gossip,  it 's  no  aflair  of  mine," 
retorted  Corvin  angrily. 

"  Perhaps,  since  you  have  no  son  or 
other  legal  heir,  your  idea  is  to  leave  this 
property  to  the  heirs  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  justly  belongs,  in  your  will  ?  In  that 
case,  I  shouldn't  press  vou  to  sell, 
though " 

**  Will  vou  mind  vour  own  business  ?  " 
shouted  the  old  man,  quite  losing  control 
of  his  temper.  '*  Who  are  you,  I  'd  like  to 
know  ?  You  came  to  me  the  other  dav  to 
work  off  some  of  vour  stock  on  me.  1  'm 
glad  I  put  off  closing  with  you  till  now  ; 
I  don't  believe  your  stock  is  worth  the 
paper  it's  printed  on.  I  believe  your 
invention  is  a  sivindle.  As  to  my  having 
no  heir  to  leave  my  property  to,  we  '11  see 
about  that.  I  'm  not  deatl  yet,  to  begin 
with,  nor  like  to  be ;  and  I  've  got  a  son, 
though  your  informant  forgot  to  tell  you 
so.  Folks  mav  think  I  've  cut  him  off  with 
a  dollar  ;  maybe  I  did  ;  but  I  can  take  him 
back  again  when  I  choose,  and  1  choose 
now.  I  shall  write  to  him  by  this  day's 
post  to  come  back  here  at  once,  and  when 
he  comes  I  shall  settle  everything  1  've  got 
on  him.  I  see  your  game.  You  think 
you  can  get  some  pickings  by  working  up 
some  idiotic  conspiracy  or  other  with  that 
fool  of  a  woman,  to  cheat  me  or  frighten 
me  out  of  my  property  ;  but  you  've  got 
hold  of  the  wrong  man.  If  you  don't  want 
to  get  into  trouble,  and  bad  trouble,  let 
me  alone." 

*'  Do  you  know  your  son's  address, 
Mr.  Corvin  .-'"  asked  Morford  very  (juietly. 
**  If  not,  I  have  reason  to  think  you  may 
find  it  in  that  letter." 

**  We  '11  scr  how  much  you  know,"  said 
the  lawyer  with  a  sneer,  and  he  tore  oj)en 
the  envelope  and  ran  his  eye  over  the 
enclosure.  Then  his  arms  fell  heavily  to 
his  sides,  and  his  face  turned  dingy  white. 

**  Is  he  worse  .'' "  asked  Morford  quickly. 

The  old  man  fixed  a  dull  stare  upon 
him.  **Who  are  vou.''"  he  demanded 
after  a  pause,  in  a  heavy  tone.  "  This 
letter  savs   mv   bov  Peter   is   dead.     But 

^  «  ^ 

maybe  it 's  a  He.     Maybe  it 's  a  part  of  the 
swindle." 

But  Morford  made  a  gesture  with  his 
hand.     **  No,  no,    Mr.  Conin,"  he  said, 


not  unkindly.  **  I  know  your  SOn  ;  1  met 
him  in  New  York.  He  fell  ill,  and  as  he 
was  destitute,  I  had  'him  taken  to  the 
hospital  from  which  ^'that  letter  came, 
where  he  could  get  good  nursing.  But  ho 
was  not  expected  to  live^  I  am  sorry  for 
you." 

"Keep your  sorrow,"  said  Corvin,  setting 
his  jaws,  "  I  can  do  without  it.  If  the 
boy 's  dead,  he  's  dead,  and  that 's  the  end 
of  him.  You  and  your  partner  here  won't 
get  the  land  any  the  more  for  that.  I  '11 
make  a  will  and  leave  it  to  the  first  beggar 
I  find  in  the  street,  sooner  *than  Nancy 
Billop,  or  anyone  she 's  plotting  with,  shall 
have  as  much  of  it  as  would  bur\'  'em." 

Morford  eyed  him  rather  sternly  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  to  Nancv. 
"What  is  your  news.  Miss  Billop?"  he 
said. 

But  Nancy  had  hidden  her  face  upon 
her  arms  on  the  table  and  was  crying 
silently.  She  did  not  look  up,  but  pushed 
the  paper  towards  Morford  with  her  hand. 
"  Read  it  to  him — poor  soul  !  "  she  said, 
with  a  sob  between  her  words. 

Morford  took  it  up,  and  faced  the  lawyer 
again.  "  This  paper,  Mr.  Corvin,"  he 
said,  "  is  in  your  handwriting,  and  bears 
date  about  ten  years  back.  It  is  signed 
by  you,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses. 
It  states  that  for  the  consideration  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  you  in  hand  paid,  by 
Matthew  Billoj)  of  Fenbrook,  you  do 
hereby  deed  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
for  ever,  the  certain  tract  and  parcel 
of  land  herein  named  and  described. 
You  remember  the  writing,  I  presume ; 
at  any  rate,  if  you  intend  to  deny  it  or 
to  contest  it,  you  will  have  the  opportunity 
when  I  bring  it  before  the  court,  on  Miss 
Billop's  account,  as  I  shall  lose  no  time  in 
doing.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  keep  it  in 
charge." 

The  old  lawyer  was  terrible  to  look  at 
while  Morford  was  speaking  thus.  His 
dry  li])s  curled  back  from  his  yellow  teeth, 
his  fierce,  crafty  eyes  were  concentrated  in 
a  stare  of  mingled  hate  and  fear.  He 
leaned  forward  over  the  table,  and  peered 
into  Morford's  face. 

"  Who  are  you  }  "  he  asked,  in  a  husky 
whisper.  **  What  does  all  this  tomfoolery 
mean  ?     Who  are  you  }  " 

"It  will  soon  be  known  who  I  am," 
replied  the  young  man  ;  "  I  came  here  to 
make  it  known,  among  other  things.  But 
I  will  tell  you  now,  since  vou  ask  me,  that 
1  am  Tom  Linton." 

Corvin  gave  a  kind  of  hoarse  cough, 
and  reeled  back.  His  hands  clutched  the 
tablecloth  as  he  fell,  and  dragged  it  down 
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with  him.  He  fell  to  the  lioor  with  a 
crash,  and  the  heap  of  gold  coins  fell 
clashing  and  jingling  over  him.  Some  of 
them  rolled  awaj-  into  corners,  but  the  bulk 
of  them  lay  heavy  on  his  heart,  which  hail 
ceased  t#beat.      

VI. 
The  death  of  Lawyer  Cor\in  and  the 
ei^nls  attending  it  were  matters  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  b'cn- 
brook,  and  rendered  the  little  village 
famous  for  a  time,  far  beyond  its 
boundaries.  Some  curious  circumstances 
were  brought  to  light  in  connection  with 
the  affair. 


To  begin  with,  of  course,  an  itiquest 
was  held  upon  Cor\iii'.s  body,  and  an 
autopsy  made ;  the  proximate  occasion  of 
death  was  found  to  be  heart  failure.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  anybody  was  greatly 
grieved  over  ihe  unhappy  man's  death: 
those  who  want  friends  in  this  world  must 
take  them  —  they  do  not  exist  spon- 
taneously. Corvin  had,  during  his  life, 
busied  himself  about  many  things,  but  had 
neglected  the  friend -making  industr>'.  Nor 
were  his  sins  of  omission  only.  Hut  while 
some  of  his  misdeeds  came  to  light  only 
after  his  death,  that  event  also  showed  that 
of  at 
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which  he  had  been  suspected. 
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The  ston'  came  out  piecemeal,  as  occa- 
sion required,  but  we  will  hear  it  in  its 
final  and  connected  form,  along  with 
Nancy  and  Nellie,  as  they  sat  in  the  old 
sitting-room,  before  the  wood  fire,  after 
the  vibrations  of  the  first  wonder,  horror, 
and  bewilderment  had  bucn  abated  by 
time.  Tom  Linton  was  the  narrator — 
Morford,  as  he  was  known  to  the  workl  of 
electricians  and  men  of  affairs. 

**  How  was  it  that  my  clothes  were 
found  on  that  drowned  body?  A  simple 
accident.  That  night  in  the  lock-uj), 
Dick,  the  tramp  boy,  and  1  made  a  hole 
through  the  roof — he  standing  on  my 
shoulders  to  do  it — and  then  we  made  a 
rope  by  tying  his  clothes  and  mine 
together,  up  which  1  climbed  hand  over 
hand.  Then  we  droj)ped  down  outside 
and  untied  the  clothes,  and  put  them  on 
again  ;  but  dressing  in  the  dark  and  a  big 
hurry  we  got  them  changed  about.  We 
got  down  to  the  river  and  started  to  swim 
it.  I  got  over  all  right ;  but  j)oor  Dick  {I 
didn't  find  it  out  till  long  afterward  i  was 
drowned,  and  my  clothes  misidentified 
him. 

'*  Well,  if  he  assumed  my  individuality, 
I  assumed  his.  I  became  a  tramp — I 
could  do  nothing  else.  1  had  plenty  of 
adventures,  which  I  '11  tell  you  somi*  time  ; 
at  last  I  got  work  to  do  in  a  store,  and 
from  that  1  began  to  come  up!  J  changed 
my  employers  several  times,  getting  a 
better  berth  with  each  change,  biu  nothing 
that  quite  suited  me.  Finally  1  was  taken 
into  an  electrical  engineer's  office ;  and 
then  I  knew  I  was  right.  The  ])eople  soon 
found  out  that  I  took  an  interest  in  the 
business,  and  that  I  was  cjuick  at  picking 
up  ideas  ;  so  the  head  man  began  to  look 
after  me,  and  gave  me  opportunities  to 
learn.  I  studied  and  worked  for  all  I  was 
worth.  One  day  I  made  a  suggestion 
about  a  piece  of  machinery  ;  they  tried 
my  idea  and  found  it  was  an  improvement. 
'I'he  boss  got  it  patented  for  me,  and  you 
may  imagine  how  j)leased  I  was.  It 
brought  me  some  money,  and  1  used  it  in 
books  and  study;  1  made  iij)  my  mind  to 
be  another  Kdison,  and  then  to  come  baik 
here  and  make  you  rich — you  two  girls — 
and  vindicate  my  rej)utation.  For  the 
la.st  two  years  I  worked  on  a  plan  I  had 
conceived  of  making  things  grow  by 
electricity  applied  through  the  soil.  I 
managed  it  finally,  got  my  j)alent,  and 
you  know  the  rest.  You  can  dress  in 
gold  lace  and  diamonds,  if  you  want  to, 
Aunt  Nancy ;  and  as  for  you,  Nellie,  you 
are  going  to  be  a  famous  beauty  and  an 
heiress ! " 


**  But  you  said  you  *d  tell  us  about  the 
fairies,"  said  the  child. 

"  Oh,  yes !  Well,  the  beginning  of 
that  is  away  back,  before  I  was  born,  or 
Aunt  Nancy  either,  for  all  I  know.  But 
my  first  knowledge  of  it  was  on  the  very 
night  of  the  Corvin  robber}'. 

*'  I  'd  been  out  that  night  after  wood- 
chucks,  as  1  said  at  my  examination  the 
next  morning ;  but  I  didn't  tell  where  else 
J  'd  been.  You  see,  I  used  to  make  a 
sort  of  storehouse  and  hiding-place  of  the 
cave  ;  but  there  was  a  secret  place  at  the 
end  of  the  cave  that  no  one  but  I  knew  of, 
and  there  I  used  to  put  my  most  precious 
valuables.  It  was  faced  up  with  planks 
then,  just  as  you  and  I  saw  them  the 
other  day,  Nellie.  1  had  never  explored 
the  hole  to  the  end ;  I  didn't  suppose 
there  could  be  anything  interesting  in  it  ; 
but  on  this  night,  when  I  went  to  put  in 
my  woodchucks,  ready  to  skin  the  next 
day,  I  thought  I  'd  see  how  far  it  went. 
Somebody  before  my  time  must  have 
known  of  it,  I  thought,  because  the 
entrance  had  been  so  carefully  concealed. 
Suppose  a  treasure  were  hidden  there  !  I 
had  a  lantern,  and  in  I  went. 

"  It  was  quite  a  good  corridor;  I  didn't 
have  to  stooj),  though  it  was  very  narrow. 
Instead  of  going  down  as  I  expected,  it 
slanted  ui)wards  ;  and  soon,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, 1  came  to  the  foot  of  a  sort  of 
shaft,  four  or  i\\c  feet  in  diameter,  and 
going  straight  up.  It  was  like  a  chimney. 
A  kind  of  rough  ladder  was  fixed  to  the 
side  of  it,  and  I  began  to  climb  it.  At 
first  I  couldn't  imagine  where  I  was ; 
the  sides  of  the  chimney  seemed  to 
be  of  wooil  dry-rotted.  Sometimes  I 
heard  a  faint  creaking  and  rustling  sound. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  I  solved  the 
mystery.  1  was  in  the  trunk  of  the  big 
butternut  ! 

"  I'j)  1  went.  1  was  pretty  well  excited 
with  the  adventure  by  that  time,  but  I  had 
no  concei)tion  of  what  was  to  come.  1 
got  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  ami  there  was 
a  little  irregular  chamber  in  the  heart  of 
the  tree,  not  much  bigger  than  a  sentry- 
box,  i)artly  floored  with  a  plank  and 
with  a  bench  or  shelf  running  round 
it.  There  were  things  fastened  or  hang- 
ing to  the,  walls :  an  old  gun,  for  one 
thing,  and  a  leather  bag,  and  various 
queer  otlds  and  ends,  as  if  someone  u.sed 
to  live  there. 

**  On  one  side  of  the  shelf  there  was  a  box 
of  hard  wood  bound  with  iron.  I  trieil  the 
lid  and  found  it  unlocked.  I  lifted  it  and 
saw  a  great  heap  of  gold  ccjins  and  a  bundle 
of  papers  1 
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"  I  thought  I  was  Aladdin  sure  enough 
then.  I  turned  to  find  a  place  to  put  up 
my  lantern,  so  I  could  have  both  hands 
free.  There  was  a  heap  of  something 
lying  or  propped  up  on  the  bench  beneath 
me — old  clothes  it  seemed  to  be.  I  took 
hold  of  it  to  move  it  aside,  and  got  hold  of 
something  that  made  my  hair  rise.  It  felt 
like  a  bony  hand.  I  pushed  aside  the  folds 
of  decaying  cloth  and  looked.  It  was  a 
hand.  And  then,  shining  yellowish- white 
in  the  light  of  the  lantern,  I  saw  a  face — 
a  skull,  with  the  skin  stretched  dry  over 
the  bone,  and  the  mouth  grinning  at  me !  " 

**  Oh,  land  sakes  ! "  quavered  Nancy, 
who  had  heard  the  tale  before,  but  was 
more  scared  with  every  repetition.  **  To 
think  of  poor  dear  Matt  all  those  years ! 
My  soul  alive !  " 

**  I  didn't  know  it  was  Uncle  Matt  at 
the  time,"  continued  Tom,  giving  his  hand 
to  Nellie  to  cling  to  through  the  terrors 
of  the  narrative.  **  I  don't,  think  I  knew 
anything  till  I  found  myself  out  in  the  open 
air,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  No  boy 
was  ever  more  frightened  than  I,  and 
lived  through  it.  I  lay  awake  the  rest  of 
the  night  in  a  succession  of  cold  sweats, 
wondering  what  it  all  meant,  and  what  I 
should  do  about  it.  The  next  morning, 
before  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  I  was 
arrested,  as  you  remember,  and  so  was 
prevented  from  doing  anything. 

**  But  I  thought  it  over  and  over  for 
years  afterwards,  and  it  gradually  became 
clearer  to  me.  The  body  must  be  that  of 
Uncle  Matt.  The  box  of  money,  of  course, 
was  his ;  he  kept  it  there  for  safety,  and 
perhaps  used  to  go  up  there  to  count  it 
over,  as  folks  of  his  peculiar  temperament 
are  said  to  enjoy  doing.  That  evening  he 
disappeared,  saying  he  was  going  to  see 
Con-in.  He  must  have  gone  up  there  to 
get  the  deed  for  the  ten  thousand  dollars ; 
but  he  died  while  he  was  up  there,  whether 
by  apoplexy,  or  how,  of  course  we  shall 
never  know.  All  we  do  know  is  that  old 
Corvin  didn't  murder  him. 

**  From  some  of  the  indications  there,  I 
should  judge  that  this  secret  place  was 
known  to  the  Biliops  for  many  generations 
back ;  they  made  it,  and  used  it  to  keep 
their  valuables  in,  or  for  whatever  purpose 
might  arise.  The  knowledge  of  it  may 
have  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son ;  but  Uncle  Matt  having  no  son,  the 
secret  would  have  died  with  him  but  for 
the  accident  of  my  finding  it  out. 

"  Now,  when  I  was  ready  to  come  back 
here,  under  the  name  of  Morford,  and 
clear  things  up,  I  was  rather  bothered  how 
to  go  to  work.    I  visited  the  tree  again  and 


found  everything  just  as  before ;  and  I 
noticed  among  the  things  up  there  an  old 
broken-down  accordion  and  a  sort  of 
speaking-trumpet,  that  puzzled  me  at  first 
until  I  concluded  that  they  must  have  been 
used  by  Uncle  Matt  to  make  his  ghost 
manifestations  with,  by  way,  I  suppose,  of 
additional  security  against  having  his 
hiding-place  disturbed.  That  gave  me  an 
idea,  and  I  bought  a  new  accordion.  I 
had  learned  that  Corvin  was  going  to  fore- 
close his  mortgage.  Of  course,  I  might 
have  come  out  in  my  own  colours  at  once 
and  paid  it  off,  but  I  had  reasons 
for  wanting  to  do  things  another  way. 
So,  the  night  before  the  money  was 
due,  I  took  my  accordion  and  climbed 
up  in  the  tree.  I  took  enough  money 
out  of  the  box,  put  it  in  a  strong 
paper  bag,  and  made  it  fast  to  a  string  to 
the  end  of  a  long  jointed  fishing-pole  I 
had  brought  along.  Then,  after  playing 
on  the  accordion  until  I  knew  I  had 
caught  your  attention,  I  climbed  out  of 
the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  chamber,  and 
got  out  on  a  branch,  and  dropped  the  bag 
down  the  chimney.  After  that  I  said  a 
few  words  through  the  old  speaking- 
trumpet,  to  settle  any  scruples  of  con- 
science you  might  feel,  stuck  the  deed 
where  Nellie  might  find  it  when  I  took 
her  up  there  the  next  day,  and  went  home. 
You  know  the  rest." 

"Then  there  were  no  fairies,"  said 
Nellie,  with  a  sigh. 

**  Not  that  time,  perhaps ;  but  that 
doesn't  prove  that  there  may  be  plenty  of 
them  when  they  are  needed." 

**  You've  not  told  about  Peter,"  said 
Nancy. 

**  Oh,  to  be  sure  !  I  ran  across  poor 
Peter  in  New  York ;  he  was  dying  of  con- 
sumption, and  hadn't  a  cent  in  his 
pockets.  I  got  him  a  good  bed  in  a 
hospital,  and  used  to  go  and  see  him. 
One  day  he  told  me  the  truth  about  that 
robbery.  He  had  put  up  a  job  on  me,  as 
he  expressed  it,  whether  with  or  without 
his  father's  connivance,  he  didn't  sav.  He 
had  put  my  knife  where  it  was  found 
(having  first  stolen  it  from  mc),  and  had 
put  the  money  and  things  in  my  pocket 
while  we  had  been  bathing.  He  not  only 
told  me  this,  but  he  insisted  on  having  a 
lawyer  up  there  to  lake  down  his  state- 
ment in  legal  form,  so  that  it  would  be 
evidence  to  clear  me  in  court.  He  was 
very  penitent,  and,  of  course.  I  couldn't 
help  being  very  forgiving.  But,  still,  I 
had  a  crow  to  pick  with  old  Corvin  him- 
self, and,  as  you  know,  I  did  it  only  too 
thoroughly." 


"♦ 
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"  Poor  man  !  I  'm  jest  downright  sony 
for  him,"  said  Nancy,  with  tears  on  her 
cheeks.  "  I  'm  glad  I  never  believed 
he  killed  poor  Matt,  But  whatever  did 
possess  him  to  be  so  hard  after  me,  and 
to  want  to  take  aHay  the  very  roof  over 
my  head  }  1  never  did  him  no  harm  that 
I  know  of." 

"That'seasv  to  explain.  Aunt  Nancv," 
said  Tom.  "  He  was  never  ea^y  in  )iis 
mind  about  Uncle  Matt.  At  'first  he 
thought  he  might  come  back,  and  get  the 
land  away  from  him  ;  and  then  he  thought 
he  must  have  hidden  the  deed  some- 
where about  thf  place,  and  that  you  might 


find  it  any  day.  So  he  never  got  a 
moment's  peace  until  the  house  and  all 
about  it  was  his,  and  you  were  driven  out 
of  the  way.  But  we  were  too  much  for 
him ! " 

"  But  then  what  under  the  canopy  did 
he  ask  me  to  marrj'  him  for  ?  "  demanded 
Nancj'  perplexedly. 

"  Who  wouldn't  want  to  marr)-  you,  if 
they  could,  you  blessed  old  creature ,' " 
said  Tom,  leaning  over  and  kissing 
her. 

And  he  would  have  knocked  any  man 
tiown  who  should  venture  to  suggest  any 
other  interpretation  of  that  enigma. 
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By    F.    ANDERSON. 


IN  1857  a  friend  kindly  gave  me  an 
introduction  to  Thomas  Carlyle,  who 
was  then  residing  at  Cheyne  Row,  an  old- 
fashioned  block  of  houses  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period,  with  the  date  1 708  quaintly 
cut  in  a  moulding  at  the  end  of  the  row. 
In  the  neighbourhood  were  still  some 
remains  of  houses  dating  about  the  time 
of  William  III.,  and  I  can  previously 
recollect  in  the  neighbourhood  (having 
lived  there  as  a  boy)  many  fine  specimens 
with  the  old  gardens  in  the  rear,  long  since 
swept  away. 

^ly  first  inter\'iew  with  Mr.  Carlyle  was 
in  a  front  room  on  the  ground  floor,  he 
was  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  while 
talking  to  me  he  went  on  filling  his  pipe, 
a  clay  of  the  "churchwarden"  pattern; 
and  this  was  the  onlv  occasion  on  which 
I  saw  him  smoke,  although  I  had  many 
interviews  with  him  extending  over  some 
years.  I  have  had  many  letters  from 
him  —  some  unfortunately  mislaid  and 
some  given  away  to  friends — and  am 
endeavouring  with  those  now  in  my 
possession  to  fill  up  the  gap  to  give  more 
meaning  and  expression  to  the  very 
interesting  story  they  tell. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  Chelsea, 
June  II,  1857,  and  refers  to  some  map- 
work  I  was  engraving  for  the  **  Life  of 
Frederick."  The  letter  is  in  ink ;  the 
India  paper  impression  of  the  map  was 
returned  in  this  letter,  with  Mr.  Carlyle*s 
corrections  on  the  margin — 

Thanks  for  this  fine  specimen  of  map,  which  I 
will  take  good  care  of,  as  well  as  of  a  little  drawing 
you  left  by  mistake  the  other  day.  Mr.  Chapman, 
the  bookseller,  is  gone  out  of  town,  and  the  printers 
seem  all  drinking.  So  soon  as  things  get  under 
way  again  I  will  try  to  resolve  on  something,  and 
you  shall  hear.— Yours  truly  (this  in  haste), 

Chelsea,  nth  June,  1857.  T.  Carlyle. 

The  engraving  of  these  maps  and  battle 
plans,  including  the  autograph  of 
••  Frederick,"  extended  over  some  time, 
and  necessitated  many  visits  to  Cheyne 
Row.  On  several  occasions  1  went  up  to 
the  study  :  it  was  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  had  been  what  is  generally  known  as 
the  garrets ;  the  division  between  the  two 


had  been  removed  to  make  one  long  room, 
sloping  towards  the  back,  known  in  old- 
fashioned  houses  as  a  lean-to.  In  the 
centre  of  the  roof  was  a  skylight,  and 
directly  underneath  it  was  the  writing-table 
at  which  Mr.  Carlyle  sat.  The  light  striking 
down  on  him,  with  his  face  and  body  in 
shadow,  as  he  bent  forward,  the  effect  was 
most  picturesque,  the  rest  of  the  apartment 
being  in  gloom. 

The  following  letters  will  be  found  very 
interesting,  and  in  their  contents  a 
complete  story,  requiring  only  a  trifling 
explanation  in  parts. 

1  received  a  letter,  dated  March  6,  1870, 
from  the  late  Thomas  Woolner,  R.A.,  to 
whom  I  was  indebted  for  much  kindness — 

29,  Welbeck  Street,  March  6th,  1870. 
My  dear  Sir, — Mr.  Carlyle  wants  a  wood-cut 
beautifully  done  of  the  mask  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  as  I  have  a  cast  from  the  original,  he  asked  me 
to  get  this  done  for  him,  as  he  purposes  putting  it 
in  his  final  edition  of  the  Life  of  Cromwell. 
You  know  his  address  is  5,  Chejue  Row,  Chelsea, 
and  you  had  best  communicate  with  him  or  his 
publisher  as  to  the  size,  etc.,  if  you  can  conveniently 
undertake  it.  I  have  the  mask,  and  yrXi  show  it 
any  time  you  please  to  call. — Yours  ever, 

T.  Woolner. 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Carlyle  for  instructions,  and  received 
the  following  letter  in  return — 

Chelsea,  8  March,  1870. 

Dear  Sir, — If  you  would  lie  so  good  as  to  call  on 
Mr.  Chapman  (Cnapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly) 
any  day  after  to-morrow  he  would  show  you  the 
pcif;e  on  which  the  vignette  is  to  go  ;  and  give  you 
his  ideas  about  the  size  and  position  of  it.  After 
which  (same  day,  for  I  am  usually  here  till  3  p.m.) 
you  might  call  on  me  and  we  could  definitely  settle 
now  the  matter  is  to  be.  If  not  too  riskish  and 
inconvenient,  it  would  be  useful  that  you  had  with 
you  the  actual  ntaskj  to  show  it  to  Air.  Chapman 
and  me. 

My  own  idea  is,  the  lipiette  should  l>«  of  the 
same  sizt\  |M)siti()n,  &c.,as  the  //*77'//;,'"/</<r  in  frontis- 
piece to  Cronnvell,  vol.  I,  lately  come  out.  But  I 
wish  you  first  of  all  to  call  on  Mr.  Woolner  (even  if 
you  already  have  the  mask),  and  ask  for  me  his 
serious  advice  on  all  these  |)oints ;  size  of  the 
vignette  ;  full  face  or  ^  (like  the  frontis- 
piece) ?  position^  horizontal  or  vertical  ?  And  any 
other  question  that  occurs  to  yourself,  also  the 
exact  difn^nsions  ({Qn^ih  and  breadth)  of  this  mask, 
and    the  do.   do.  of   the  Common  one  ^vcV\k.Vv>  >& 
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bigjjer,  inferior,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  here),  and 
iinally  the  exactest  history  he  can  give  me  of  the 
mould  his  mask  is  taken  from — at  least  who  oamis 
it  and  since  when.  But  all  these  latter  things, 
matters  oifact^  he  had  best  put  on  paper  and  can 
send  them  hither  at  his  leisure. 

This  seems  to  be  all  I  have  to  specify  at  present. 
Not  doubting  but  you  will  do  your  carefullest  on 
this  occasion — and  bring  out  a  right  likeness  of  the 
dead  Oliver  (which  in  that  case  may  endure  for 
the  ever  ending  years,  actually  so  !)^ — I  remain, 
yours  sincerely,  T.  Carialk. 

I  obtained  an  impression  of  the  portrait, 
also  a  page  of  matter :  the  portrait  was 
engraved  on  steel  by  H oil,  after  the  famous 
miniature  In-  Cooper,  a  copy  of  which, 
painted  in  enamel,  was  shown  to  me  by 
Mr.  Carlyle,  and  he  informed  me  that  this 
copy  was  made  from  the  original  minia- 
ture, which  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Archdeacon  Berners'  family,  and  had 
been  for  many  years.  The  mask,  in  I\Ir. 
Woolner's  opinion,  must  have  been  the 
first  and  only  one  out  of  the  mould,  as  it 
had  on  its  surface  the  chip-marks  where 
the  mould  had  been  chipped  away,  and  as 
far  as  1  can  recollect  there  was  a  clear 
history  of  it  for  close  on  a  hundred  years. 
There  was  no  apparent  developed  form 
of  a  wart  or  mole  on  the  brow  of  tlie  mask, 
and  if  there  had  been  it  would  be  very 
slight,  and  easily  destroyed,  as  it  probably 
was,  in  removing  the  moukl.  1  (  arried  the 
mask  to  C'heyne  Row,  and  Mr.  Carlyle 
viewed  it  with  the  utmost  reverence,  slowly 
raising  his  right  hand  to  his  skull-cap,  antl 
uncovering  his  head  in  the  presence  (as  he 
described)  of  the  veritable  mask  of  the 
dead  Oliver.  The  mask  of  Commerce,  to 
^vhich  he  refers  in  his  letter  as  "  the 
Common  one,"  was  hanging  in  his  bed- 
room, and  there  I  went  with  him  to 
compare  the  two.  Tlie  room  was  nearly 
taken  up  with  an  old-fashioned  four-post 
bedstead  with  red  hangings,  altogether  as 
quaint  a  place  as  it  was  possible  to 
imagine.  The  next  difficulty  was  that 
unfortunate  wart  ;  it  was  not  on  the  mask, 
and  yet  there  were  several  indications 
^vhere  it  might  have  been,  and  the  diHicultv 
^vas  in  selecting  the  right  one.  Mr. 
Woolner  chose  one,  Mr.  Carlyle  another, 
and  I  was  supposed  to  select  the  correct 
one.  I  happened  to  have  a  drawing  of  a 
mask  of  Cromwell  with  the  wart  well 
shown,  but  afterwards  discovered  that  it 
was  from  the  mask  described  as  that  of 
Commerce  ;  the  drawing  was  made  many 
years  ago  at  a  college  in  Red  Lion  Sqiiare, 
W.C,  where  Mr.  Kuskin  most  kindly 
advised  and  instructed  the  art  students. 
He  had  set  me  to  work  to  make  a  copy  of 
this  mask,  which  was  hanging  above  my 
head^  and  looking  up,  gave  a  somewhat 


foreshortened  view  of  the  face.  Anyhow, 
Mr.  Ruskin  was  satisfied,  and  complimented 
me  on  it.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  to 
show  it  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  it  might  help 
over  the  difficulty  of  the  wart ;  but  it  was 
of  no  avail.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Woolner, 
telling  him  I  had  left  the  drawing  with 
Mr.  Carlyle,  and  that  the  wart  might  be 
put  in  from  that,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  in  reply — 

March  1 6,  1870. 
Dear  Sir,— I  should  think  you  had  best  put  in 
the  pimple  from  the  drawing  as  you  suggest.  I 
have  a  mask  with  the  pimple  on  the  right  brow, 
but  this  mask  is  the  Mask  of  Commerce  and  is 
more  than  a  \  of  an  inch  wider  than  the  true 
one.  The  pimple  has  evidently  been  put  on  by 
some  keen  -  wit  ted  plastemian,  who  knew  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  dwell  upon  trifles. 
The  original  pimple  may  have  been  of  tne  current 
species  and  only  slightly  attached,  in  which  case  it 
would  have  broken  off  in  the  cast,  or  it  may  have 
been  of  the  mole  kind,  and  if  so  it  might  have  made 
a  great  show  with  only  a  small  projection. —  Ver}* 
truly  yours,  T.  WooLNER. 

Then   followed    letter    dated    March    19, 

1870— 

March  19th,  1870. 

Dear  Sir,-  Mr.  Carlyle  showed  me  your  drawing 
of  Cromwell's  Mask,  which  is  not  the  least  use  for 
your  purpose,  as  the  pimple  is  in  the  wrong  place. 
By  careful  examination  you  will  see  where  it  has 
been  broken  off,  and  in  case  you  cannot  find  it  and 
you  will  call  on  me  when  in  my  neighbourhood  I 
will  show  it  you  :  with  this  print  and  the  likeness  by 
Cooper  you  will  see  exactly  where  to  place  the 
pimple.  Vou  must  not  be  afraid  of  m<ikmg  iLse  of 
nie  for  this  purpose  as  I  am  anxious  the  work 
shoultl  1k'  of  the  apex.     Yours  ever, 

T.  Woo  I.N  ER. 

Carlyle  gave  me  charge  of  your  drawing,  which  I 
keep  till  yt)u  call. 

The  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
position  of  the  wart  was  now  getting 
interesting,  as  shown  by  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Carlvle — 

Saturday,  March  20th. 

Dear  Sir,-  Your  pencil  drawing  deser\cd  Mr. 
Ruskin's  praises,  for  its  force  and  spirit.  Yet  it  is 
not  completely  like ;  the  wart  quite  wn)ng  placed 
(close  to  the  eyebrows  should  have  l)een) ;  and  in 
the  half  open  eyes,  something  almost  horrible  to 
me  f  With  the  actual  photo  you  will  far  surpass 
this. 

The  very  day  T  saw  you,  T  gave  order  that  the 
Cromwell  Portrait  should  be  sent  at  once,  to  s«ivc 
you  the  trouble  of  writing  at  all.  I  l>elieve  it  is 
quite  ready  (many  copies  of  it  already  given  forth) ; 
pray  insist  on  having  a  copy. 

Mr.  Woolner  is  (juite  mistaken  as  to  liHirty  and 
any  possibility  of  putiini^  it  in  ;  the  wart  is  not 
there  to  give  vivacity  to  the  mask,  but  iK'cause  it 
was  A  feature  of  Oliver  s  face  \  and  no  mask  that 
has  it  not  from  nature  can*  l>e  accepted  to  engrave 
from  or  l)e  thought  worth  photoing.  Truth,  al)ove 
all  things,  is  indiswnsable  to  us. 

I  mean  to  call  on  Mr.  Woolner  this  ver\  day 
and  settle  about  these  |)oints,  but  if  I  don't  find 
him,  you  will  already  understan<l  what  the  points 
arc,  and  that  they' are  fixed:  a  sharply  defined 
mask,  fit  lor  photo,  and '  that  no  mask  which  kcu 
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nol  a  wart  cin  be  considered  Hi.  I  am  sorr)'  there 
should  lie  so  much  bolher  about  the  pteliminary 
matter :  but  if  nolmdy  except  you  ancl  I  will  he 


I /rtii'«  the  rfn77ci«^(»ith  your  address  on  il)  at 
Mr.  Woolncr's,  wishmg  to  ihow  it  him  ifwc  meet 
as  I  hope. 

The  mask  was  lht;n  engraved,  and  an 
impression  sent  to  ;\Ir.  Carlyle ;  but  thu 
wart,  that  unfortunate  wart  which  was  the 
cause  of  all  our  trouble,  produced  the 
following  klter,  not  dated,  but  written 
early  in  May — 

Dear  Sir, — In  my  hurrj-  at  present,  I  see  nothing 
wrong  in  the  mask  ricepl  thai  cxtraoidinar}'  forma. 
tion  of  the  vaii  (which,  once  for  all.  must  be  put 
tphrrf  the  model  j;ives  it  you — namely,  clear  above 
the  eyebrow — anil  nowhere  else,  for  any  reason 
what  ever).  ]n  the  rest  of  the  picture  I  fincl  nothii 


but  El 


n  well  sa 


istied. 


For  ilcaven'i  sake  !  pul  that  watt  ti);ht  at  l.-L't : 
and  let  me  m  a  linal  ]iioof  as  soon  as  possible  - 
for  the  printer  is  netlinu  impatient  now.  If  Mr. 
Woolner  (as  1  hope)  gets  sight  of  ibe  proof,  1  much 


recommend  you  to  listen  to  any  hbt  of  his — 
except  (and  only  excepting)  on  that  of  the  jmrt 
only.  For  no  reason  must  (hat  be  put  in  a  place 
not  its  own. — In  very  great  haste,    T.  CA)tLVl.E. 

Monday  (noon). 
I  managed,  with  the  kindly  assistance  of 
Mr.  Woolner,  to  define  (he  wart's  position 
to  Mr.  Carlvle's  satisfaction,  and  after 
sending  a  proof  to  ■\rr.  Woolner,  received 
the  following  letter  from  him — 


May 


jth, - 


Dear   Anderson,-  I   think   the  print  much  im- 
cd,  and   think  it  would  do  i-ery  well  if  j-ou 
I  ..  .1  .   .1.   ...   [|^^   prominent  in  site  and 
□o  mechanicallv  round,  take 
illeofthe  reflec- 


could  make  the 
suhslance.  It  is  now  li 
out  a  little  of  the  black 
lions,  and  make  the" 
dislincl. — Very  truly  yo 
oftcD  ihe  leu  ] 


ullin. 


In  submitting  the  letters  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  (in  my  possession)  I  have  also 
included  those  of  the  late  Thomas 
Woolner,  R..\.,  as  they  arc  important  in 
forming  part  of  the  storv  of  the  Mask  of 
Cromwell. 
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IT  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  20th  June,  1887 — the 
eve  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee — and  great 
things  were  being  done  in  the  small  village 
of  Blossomwold,  in  North  Buckingham- 
shire. 

Through  the  main  street  there  marched 
a  procession  headed  by  the  parson's  wife 
and  the  schoolmaster,  and  brought  up  in 
the  rear  by  Nointed*  Mike,  the  parish 
idiot,  who,  on  promise  of  good  behaviour, 
had  been  granted  a  two  days'  outing  by 
his  custodian,  the  master  of  the  workhouse. 
In  the  centre  of  the  train  was  drawn  a  cart 
containing  the  carcase  of  a  bullock,  ready 
trussed  for  roasting.  This  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  four  of  the  higher 
dignitaries  of  the  place — the  two  publicans, 
the  butcher,  and  the  wheelwright — dressed 
as  men-cooks.  Banners  bearing  devices 
furnished  by  bumpkin  wit,  but  of  loyal 
intent,  were  borne  aloft  in  the  hands 
of  various  urchins,  and  although  some 
regret  was  expressed  by  these  latter  at 
the  falsification  of  a  report  circulated 
the  dav  before  that  the  bullock  was  to 
be  roasted  alive  as  well  as  whole,  this 
disappointment  was  balanced  by  the  pro- 
spect of  baiting  Old  Mike,  whose  weak- 
nesses of  temper  readily  lent  themselves 
to  providing  excitement  for  his  juvenile 
acquaintances. 

The  ceremony,  partaking  as  it  did  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  a  heathen  sacrificial 
service,  was  saved  from  the  imputation  of 
paganism  by  the  orthodox  sentiments  of  a 
processional  ode,  which  was  sung  by  the 
united  voices  of  those  present.   The  verses 
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composed  and  set  to  music  by  the  school 
master  were  as  follows — 

A  fat  ox  on  the  spit  we  bring, 

The  gift  of  gracious  hands  and  free, 
With  gratitude  for  garnishing — 

For  basting,  balm  of  charity — 
His  limbs  with  fire  of  love  we  '11  scathe, 
And  heav'n-spning  hope  and  loyal  faith 
Our  relish  with  the  roast  shall  be. 
Then  lads,  to-day  let  labour  be : 
Throw  down  your  spades, 
And  village  maids 
Come  dance  and  sing  this  Jubilee. 

Arouse,  ye  grey-beards  !  shake  your  bones ! — 
No  other  day  like  this  you  'li  sec ; 

And  all  you  cramped  and  crouching  crones. 
In  spite  of  years  light-hearted  be. 

Take  fifty  from  three  score  and  ten, 

And  turn  to  boys  and  girls  agen : 
It  is  our  feast  of 'Jubilee. 
And  lads,  to-day,  etc. 

Strike  hands  of  friendship  foe  with  foe, 
And  friend  with  friend  more  friendly  be ; 

For  Christ  our  Lord  would  have  it  so, 
And  Christian  folk  and  kind  are  we. 

Let  sad  be  glad  and  grave  be  gay, 

And  into  one  short  holiday 

Crowd  fifty  years  of  mirth  and  glee. 
And  lacfs,  to-day,  etc. 

Let  bells  be  rung  and  flags  outflung, 
And  tables  spread  by  lavra  and  lea ; 

And,  revels  o'er,  with  rev'rent  tongue 
We'll  pray  to-night  on  bended  knee 

That  health  and  wealth,  a  boundless  store, 

And  grace  and  glory  more  and  more — 
These  blessings  on  our  Queen  may  be. 
And  lads,  to-day,  etc. 

And  when  at  last  she  doffs  her  stale 
And  pomp  and  pride  and  pageantry, 

Pray  she  may  find  that  shining  gate 
Of  good  St.  Peter  opened  free, 

And  enter  in  where,  passing  fair, 

God's  golden  city  lies  foursquare, 
And  all  is  joy  and  jubilee. 
So  lads,  to-day,  etc. 
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The  procession  passed  on  Us  way  till  it 
came  to  a  byc-lanc,  up  which  it  turned, 
presently  reaching  a  field  where  the  holo- 
caust was  to  l>e  celebrated.  Leaning  on 
ihe  open  gate  stood  two  old  people,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  too  feeble  to  take  part  in  the 
march  past,  but  who,  nevertheless,  re- 
garded the  proceedings  with  interested 
approval. 

"Hot    dinner  toi     ' 
Jakkub,    in    tlie    lia 


lid  cuUi    the  dav 


"  he  walks  as  lissom  as  a  colt.  You 
wouldn't  think  he  wor  five  year  older  nor  I 
be,  but  he  arn't  done  the  hard  work  as  I'm 
done." 

"  He  never  had  no  understanding  for 
work,  and  yet  he  wor  crafty  when  he  wor  a 
boy.  He'd  find  hens'  nesties  in  the  hedges 
and  suck  th'  eggs.  I  've  knowe<l  him  suck 
a  score.  Ah  !  he 's  a  old  man  now.  I 
mind  him  at  King  Willum's  Jubcrlee." 

■'  King  Wiilum  ! "  exclaimed  Jacob,  who 
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his 


artcr,  and  lea  for  (he  wcmirii- 
chil'en.  It's  grand  goings  on,' 
old  ladv. 

"  It  IS  so,  woman,"  reidied  lacob  Caves, 
the  person  addressed.  "  I  uish  the  Queen 
wor  hoR'  to  see  'em.  I  dare  bet  a  i>enny 
she  dwuni  have  such  doings  in  T.imnuii." 

"No,  and  she  dwuiit  get  such  verses 
wrote  alM>ui  her  in  l.unnun  as  thim  they  're 
a-singing  on,"  rejoined  (Iranny  Sijipje,  the 
first  speaker.  "There  aren't  many  poelers 
as  'ud  outcome  our  schoolmaster." 

"Do  but  look  at  Mike,"  exclaimed 
Jacob,  with  envious  admiration  in  his  tune ; 
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wife  HiirKiok,  then  all  his  cliiren  but  one. 
Then  he  wetit  poor,  and  now  there's 
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all." 


"  She  fav<nirs*  her  graniim 
she.'     I  think  I've  heerd  my  old  woman 
speak  to  that  too." 

"  She's  the  very  jiatlern  on  her.      Let 's 
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see,"  said  Mrs.  Sipple,  edging  a  little 
nearer  to  Jacob  as  she  spoke.  **  Your 
old  woman's  been  dead  three  year  this 
last  Whissuntide,  am*t  she  ?  Bean*t  ver  a 
bit  lonesome,  Jakkub  ?  It  *s  unkid  * 
wi*out  company.* 

**  Go  on,  yer  old  baggage  *  "  responded 
Jacob,  who  saw  through  the  manoeuvre. 
•'  My  own  fireside 's  company  eneugh  for 
me." 

The  procession  had  by  this  time  reached 
the  middle  of  the  field  where  was  erected 
a  brick  fireplace  that  might  have  suited 
the  kitchen  of  a  Cyclops.  Opposite  the 
fireplace  stood  an  apparatus  for  slinging 
the  carcase.  This  was  connected  by  a 
band  -  roller  with  a  threshing  -  engine 
destined  for  duty  as  a  turnspit.  We  will, 
however,  leave  the  villagers  to  make  their 
preparations,  and  ask  the  reader  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  library  of  the  Hall,  where 
a  conversation  was  going  an  between 
Sir  Philip  Stirling,  the  owner  of  the 
mansion,  and  his  cousin.  Miss  Grace 
Warburton,  whose  name  has  been  alteadv 
mentioned. 

This  charming  young  lady,  left  an 
orphan  in  infancy,  had  spent  most  of  her 
life  at  the  Hall  dependent  upon  the 
bounty  of  Sir  Philip,  to  whom  she  had 
ever  been  an  insoluble  riddle.  She 
inherited  the  beauty  of  her  mother  and 
grandmother,  with  much  of  the  wayward 
genius  of  Ralph  Stirling,  her  maternal 
grandfather,  some  particulars  of  whose 
chequered  career  may  have  been  gathered 
from  the  dialogue  reported  above.  It 
may  be  convenient  to  give  here  some 
further  information  as  to  his-  historv.  A 
vounger  son,  he  had  been  educated  at 
Eton,  from  which  place  he  had  been 
expelled  for  refusing  to  submit  to  a 
swishing.  After  a  violent  quarrel  with  his 
father,  consequent  upon  his  conversion  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  enlisted  about 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Mahratta 
War,  behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  the 
Deccan,  and  obtained  his  commission. 
Retiring  from  the  Army  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  1805,  he  became  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  accumulating  a  fortune, 
and  the  Ceylon  pearl  fisheries,  just  at  that 
time  reviving,  attracted  his  attention. 
Engaging  in  this  industry,  he  in  a  fuw 
years  succeeded  beyond  his  wildest  hopes, 
and  returned  to  England  a  reputed  mil- 
lionaire. One  of  his  hobbies  had  been  to 
possess  the  most  magnificent  existing 
assortment  of  pearls.  Those  collected  by 
him  he  had   had  made  into  a  necklace, 

•  Unkid -duU. 


upon  which  he  requested  and  obtained 
the  Papal  benediction.  This  necklace, 
valued  at  some  ;^35,ooo,  he  exhibited  to 
the  parishioners  of  Blossomwold  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Jubilee  rejoicings  of  King 
George  HI.  With  characteristic  careless- 
ness Ralph  Stirling  had  taken  the  necklace 
back  to  his  dressing-room  and  left  it  upon 
a  table  while  he  descended  to  join  the 
ladv  to  whom  he  had  latelv  become 
engaged.  On  returning  to  the  room  in 
about  half  an  hour's  time,  he  missed  his 
treasure,  nor  was  any  adequate  explana- 
tion of  its  disappearance  ever  forthcoming. 
It  was,  however,  supposed  that  some 
expert  London  thief  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  servants,  all  of 
whom  were  enjoying  themselves  at  the 
merry-making,  to  get  clear  off  with  the 
booty — the  objections  to  this  theor)' 
being  that  no  stranger  had  been  observed 
in  the  precincts,  nor  were  any  of  the 
pearls,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  ever 
offered  for  sale  to  known  dealers.  Ralph 
Stirling's  star  appeared  to  decline  from 
this  time  forward,  and  he  himself  invari- 
ably connected  his  calamities  with  the  loss 
of  his  jewels.  He  married  shortly  after- 
wards, but  indulging  in  reckless  si)ecula- 
tion,  dropped  his  immense  fortune,  and 
died  a  broken-hearted  widower,  leaving 
one  sumvmg  daughter.  His  ill  fate  fol- 
lowed his  child,  for  though  she  made  a 
fair  match  her  husband  lost  his  monev  in 
a  financial  crisis.  Both  of  them  died 
young,  and  (irace  Warburton,  the  sole 
issue  of  the  marriage,  was  now  eighteen, 
and  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
unattached. 

**  My  dear,  I  'm  exceedingly  di;;ap- 
pointed,"  Sir  Philip  was  saying;  **  I  really 
thought  you  might  have  taken  to  Mr. 
Fussle.  He's  a  very  good  fellow,  and 
tremendously  in  love  with  you,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  being  as  rich  as  Croesus. 
Have  you  anything  against  him  ?  " 

**  Look  at  his  legs,  to  begin  with,**  replied 
Miss  Warburton. 

**  Well,  well,  they're  not  so  out  of  the 
way  noticeable,"  replied  Sir  Philip  some- 
what discontentedly.  **  Besides,  the  fellow 
isn't  a  horse.  What  do  leu^s  mattiT  in  a 
man  ?  '* 

*'  1  don't  say  tliey  matter  in  a  man  one 
meets  once  in  a  way  at  a  picnic  or  a 
regatta,  hut  in  a  husbaml  they  do.  No," 
saitl  (jracie  decidedly.  **  1  couldn't  walk 
through  life  bv  the  side  of  a  man  with  legs 
like  that." 

This  was  the  second  encounter  between 
the  relatives  in  which  Sir  Philip  had  figured 
as  his  fricnd*s  champion  and  had  come  ofT 
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worsted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
only  known  Ferdinand  Fussle  for  some 
few  months.  They  had  met  at  the  same 
hotel  in  the  Riviera,  and  the  baronet, 
struck  by  the  young  fellow's  marked  atten- 
tions to  Gracie  and  quite  won  over  by  the 
deference  paid  by  him  to  himself,  had 
given  him  an  invitation  to  Blossom  wold, 
which  Fussle  eagerly  accepted.  Miss 
Warburton's  exceptionally  good  looks  had 
attracted  him  in  the  first  place,  and  her 
ill-concealed  indifference  to  his  advances 
had  aroused  in  him  a  determination  to  win 
her  in  spite  of  herself.  Sir  Philip,  anxious 
lo  secure  an  eligible  suitor  for  his  cousin, 
was  clearly  on  his  side.  This  portionless 
girl,  thought  the  wooer  to  himself,  should 
be  templed  by  the  brilliant  prospect  he 
was  able  to  hold  out  to  her,  and  then — for 
in  meaner  minds  there  is  a  hatred  that 
grows  up  with  love — once  irredeemably  in 
his  power  she  should  be  taught  her  place. 
Sir  Philip,  after  his  first  conversation  with 
Gracie  on  the  subject,  having  learnt  her 
feelings  towards  Fussle,  had,  with  the  true 
instinct  of  the  rural  Jiriton,  sought  the 
assistance  of  his  parson. 

**  Vou  prepared  her  for  confirmation 
and  that  sort  of  thing,**  he  said.  **  She 
thinks  a  lot  of  anvthing  vou  sav  to  her. 
Would  you  mind  giving  her  a  talking  to?" 

**  1  \1  do  anything  to  advance  her 
interests,  of  course,"  re])lie(l  the  Rector. 

**  Vou  see,  she 's  alwavs  been  like  a 
daughter  to  me  ;  but  the  estate  all  goes 
to  Jack  at  my  death,  and  he 's  in  far 
too  expensive*  a  regiment  to  admit  of  my 
saving  anything.  'J'hen  this  Fussle  is  a 
right  down  good  sort  of  a  chap.  He  went 
round  the  home  farm  with  me  to-day,  and 
he  *s  quite  of  my  way  of  thinking  about 
tube- draining  and  all  that.  A  very  sensible 
young  man  indeed." 

**  But  if  Ciracie  doesn't  like  him  ?  "  put 
in  the  Rector. 

"  (_)h,  she'll  come  round  after  a  bit. 
Only  wants  proper  handling.  Just  like 
her  mother,  my  first  cousin,  as  obstinate 
as  a  mule.  She  never  would  look  at  any 
one  but  Ilarrv  Warburton.  1  don't  sav 
that  she  wouldn't  perhaps  have  taken  /;//■,'* 
said  the  l)aronet,  looking  up  complacently 
at  a  portrait  of  himself  as  a  young  man 
in  yeomanry  regimentals.  "  But  that,  of 
course,  was  out  of  the  (piestion.  My 
father   would    never    have    consented    to 


cousms  marrvmg 
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**  But  the  fact  remains  that  her  mother's 
determination  was  never  overcome.  She 
married  Mr.  Warburton  after  all,"  argued 
the  parson. 

**  Yes,  yes,  so  she  did,"  said  the  Baronet, 


seeing  that  he  had  somehow  missed  his 
point.  **  But  that  was  only  because  she 
wasn't  properly  taken  in  hand  by  people 
who  knew  how  to  advise  her.  Now,  I  do 
think,  if  you  spoke  seriously  to  Gracie 
about  this — put  it  before  her  that  it 's  a 
Providence  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
that  it 's  sinful  to  fight  against  it — I  really 
do  think  you  might  get  round  her  in  that 
way." 

It  mav  be  observed  that  the  worthy 
Baronet  usually  detected  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  any  circumstance  that 
tended  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own 
schemes.  But  the  Rector  was  by  no  means 
so  sure  that  Providence  was  interested  in 
bringing  Fussle  and  Gracie  together.  He 
had  noticed  the  former's  unprepossessing 
exterior  and  fulsome  toadying  to  Sir 
Philip.  Still  he  was  not  the  man  to  put  a 
spoke  in  another  fellow's  wheel  without 
thorough  justification.  It  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  Gracie,  whose  face  was  her 
fortune.  He  was  therefore  in  a  very  open 
frame  of  mind,  when,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  he  was  ushered  into  the  librar}*  just 
as  (iracie  had  delivered  herself  on  the 
subject  of  her  lover's  lower  limbs. 

"Ah,  Rector,  glad  to  see  you.  Just 
talk  to  Gracie  for  ten  minutes  while  I  go 
round  and  stH'  what  they  want  me  for  at 
the  stables."  And  the  Baronet  walked 
out  of  the  room  pluming  himself  upon  his 
strategy. 

Miss  Warburton  and  her  visitor  looked 
at  one  another  for  a  few  s(»conds  without 
speaking,  and  then  both  burst  into  a  hearty 
laugh.  *'  I  know  (juite  well  what  you  have 
come  to  say  to  me,"  said  (iracie.  **  We  had 
better  have  it  out  with  one  another  at  once." 

*'  Vou  must  be  a  witch  then,"  retorted 
the  Rector  ;  **  for  I  '11  be  hanged  if  I  know 
myself." 

*•  Well,  !Mr.  Ravmond.^"  said  Gracie, 
with  an  air  of  mock  inquir}'. 

*•  (iracie,"  said  the  Rector,  assuming  a 
sudtlen  seriousness,  **  you  know  that  there 
is  no  one  in  the  world  whose  interests  are 
dearer  to  mv  wife  and  to  mvself  than 
yours." 

The  girl  dropped  her  tone  of  banter, 
and  a  tender  look  came  into  her  eyes  as 
she  said,  **  Yes,  vou  have  been  the  kindest 
and  the  dearest  of  friends  to  me.  And 
you  understand  me  far  better  than  Cousin 
Phil  is  ever  likely  to  do  ;  but  you  must  not 
ask  me  to  engage  myself  to  Mr.  Fussle. 
Surely  you  cannot  wish  me  to  do  anything 
dishonest }  " 

**  God  forbid  !  "  said  the  Rector.  "But 
may  I  ask  you  one  straight  question, 
Gracie  }'' 
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"  I  've  never  kept  an^  secrets  from 
jroo."  said  the  girl,  looking  him  full  in 
the  face. 

"  Well,  then,  I  '11  take  an  old  friend's 
privilege.  Tell  me,  is  there  anything 
between  you  and  Charlie  Milvain  ?  " 

Gracie's  blushing  cheeks  betrayed  her 
secret  before  she  found  words  to  reply,  and 
the  tears  came  in  spite  of  her  effort  to 
stay  them.    "  I've  no 
mother  to  go  to  for 
advice,"     she      said 
between     her    sobs, 
"Charlie    is   very 
fond  of  me,  I  know, 
and   I— I— oh.    Mr. 
Ra)-mond,    do  —  do 

The  Rector  was 
as  much  moved  as 
perplexed.  "  I  must 
talk  to  Charlie  about 
this,"  he  said.  "He 
comes  to  stay  to- 
morrow."  And 
then — must  it  be  re- 
corded .'  —  he  bent 
down  and  kissed  the 
pretty  forehead, 
which  inclined  to 
him  quite  naturall} 
and  unaffectedly. 
What  would  he  r 


'*3 

Veritable  royal  weather  prevailed  at 
Blossomwold,  as  elsewhere,  on  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  day  of  the  Jubilee.  By 
twelve  o'clock  the  festivities  were  in  full 
swing  in  the  field  appointed  to  the  holiday- 
makers-  The  gay  coloured  flags,  the 
smiling  faces,  the  music,  the  sunshine, 
together  made  up  a  charming  little  chapter 
of   rural    life   at   its  best.      Round    the 
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niddle  age,  have 
given  at  that  moment 
for  such  a  daughteras 
Gracie  U'arburton  ? 

Look  at  it,  how- 
ever, as  he  might, 
the  case  of  the  lovers 
appeared  a  desperate 
one,  and  as  the 
parson  made  his  way 
home  he  reproached 
himself  for  not 
having  seen  earlier 
how  matters  stood. 
It   was    six   months 

since  his  godson  had  returned  from  India 
on  "  sick  leave,"  and  the  Rector  had 
flattered  himself  that  it  was  the  attractions 
of  his  own  society  which  drew  the  young 
officer  so  frequently  to  Blossomwold. 
Only  lately  had  the  suspicion  of  a  stronger 
enticement  entered  his  mind,  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  conversation  given  above. 

"It's  a  very  awkward  coil,  my  dear," 
the  Rector  said  that  night  to  his  wife,  as 
be  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow,  "and,  to 
tell  you  the  honest  truth,  1  don't  quite  sec 
my  way  through  it." 
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-jilali;  wrapped  up  in  a  handkcrLhiof. 
In  another  part  of  the  field  stood  the 
Rector,  adjudicating  between  two  breath- 
less clodhoppers,  claimants  fur  the  first 
prize  in  the  obstacle  race  which  had  just 
been  run.  One  of  these,  I'unch  Ruggles, 
having  emerged  from  the  pegged  tarjiauhn, 
thriddcd    a    pendent    horse  -  collar,    and 
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successfully  dealt  with  other  hindrances  to 
progress,  had  stuck  in  a  barrel  when  close 
home.  Gallantly  struggling  to  his  feet, 
and  still  cumbered  with  the  barrel,  he  had 
run  in  at  least  thirty  yards  ahead  of  Tom 
Smalls,  the  rival  athlete.  Public  opinion 
voted  Punch  the  winner,  but  the  Rector,  as 
judge  of  the  sports,  sternly  refused  to  endorse 
this  verdict,  ami  awarded  the  prize,  a  four 
and  sixpenny  spade,  to  Tom  Smalls, 
althouirh  he  admitted  that  fate  had  dealt 
hardlv  with  Punch.  The  latter,  who  bore 
his  disappointment  with  a  very  ill  grace, 
was  just  intimating  his  intention  of  "  wait- 
mg  on  "  his  opf)onent  at  an  early  oppor- 
tunity, when  Charlie  Milvain  appeared  on 
the  scene.  Not  sorry  to  escape  from  the 
hubbub,  the  Rector  put  his  arm  through 
that  of  his  godson,  and  the  two  strolled  oft' 
together. 

*•  Thev  told  me  at  the  Rectory  vou  were 
up  here,  so  I  left  my  bag  and  thmgs  and 
came  on.  Dear  me,  it 's  jolly  to  be  at 
Blossomwold  again,"  said  Charlie,  eagerly 
scanning  the  field. 

*'  Well,  we  've  always  a  shakedown  for 
you  when  you  turn  up,  old  man  ;  but  I  say, 
Charlie,  1  've  got  something  particular  to 
talk  to  you  about,"  said  the  Rector,  adding 
half  absently,  **  Ves,  life  's  an  obstacle 
race,  and  as  we  've  just  seen,  it  isn't 
always  the  best  man  that  wins." 

Charlie  gave  a  start  and  awaited  the 
Rector's  statt^m;.'nt. 

**  I  had  a  little  conversation  with  (iracie 
Warburton  vestertlav.  You  know,  I 
suppose,  that  it 's  opt'n  to  her  to  make  a 
very  brilliant  match  ?" 

*'  She 's  told  me  so  herself,"  replied 
Milvain. 

'*  Hut  it  appears,"  the  Rector  went  on, 
*'  that  this  gentleman  who  is  courting  her, 
Mr.  Fussle,  has  been  forestalled  bva  more 
fortunate  suitor." 

*'  I  've  been  intending  to  speak  to  you 
about  it,"  said  Charlie,  *'  but  1  may  as  well 
say  at  once  that  tlu-re  is  no  actual  engage- 
ment between  Miss  Warburton  and  myself. 
1  am  WiA  good  at  concealing  my  fei'lings, 
and  she  (an  see  that  I  am  awfully  fond  of 
her ;  but  I  shall  not  ask  her  to  engage  her- 
self to  me  until  I  have  a  home  to  offer 
her." 

**  And  is  there  any  prospect  of  your 
being  able  to  ilo  so  ?  " 

**  Not  unless  I  give  up  the  ser\ice,"  re- 
plied Milvain ;  **  but  I  've  made  up  my  mind 
to  do  that  and  to  set  up  as  an  army  coach. 
I  can  lav  my  hands  on  three  thousand 
pounds,  which  will  buy  me  into  a  partner- 
ship, and  then,  if  hard  work  will  bring  it, 
success  must  come." 


"Well,  ril  remember  what  you  have 
said,  and  we  *li  talk  over  it  again  when  I 
have  more  leisure.  Now  I  must  go  back 
to  my  judging." 

But  the  parson  was  as  much  perplexed 
as  ever.  True,  he  had  now  got  a  clear 
view  of  the  situation.  That  was  some- 
thing. Still,  it  seemed  a  pity  that  his 
godson's  military  career  should  be  sacri- 
ficed. He  had  passed  brilliantly  out 
of  Sandhurst  a  few  years  since,  and  of  the 
(iovernment  special  mission  to  the  Rajah 
of  Dummer-Rummer  young  Milvain  had 
commanded  the  escort,  displaying  con- 
siderable resource  in  unforeseen  difticulties. 
Then  there  was  Sir  Philip  to  be  reckoned 
with — not  the  pleasantest  person  to  deal 
with  when  in  opposition.  Indeed,  the 
I^aronet  was  at  that  very  moment  chafing 
under  his  disappointment.  It  was  not 
altogether  that  (iracie  was  making  a  fool 
of  herself  and  missing  a  good  chance  in 
life ;  he  also  felt  himself  personally 
aggrieved.  In  the  solitude  of  his  librar}' 
he  had  prepared  a  little  speech,  to  be  fired 
off  at  the  close  of  the  day's  festivities,  when 
the  engagement  was  to  be  announced 
and  Fussle  formally  introduced  to  the 
parishioners.  This  oration  the  composer 
had  already  delivered  more  than  once  to 
an  unai)preciative  audience  of  shorthorns. 

Meanwhile  the  dinner-hour  had  arrived. 
The  guests  were  settled  in  their  places  at 
two  long  tables,  headed  respectively  by 
the  Baronet  and  the  Rector,  while  the 
cooks,  protected  by  a  screen  let  down  in 
front  of  the  furnace,  were  commencing  to 
cut  sli  es  from  the  well-browned  carcase. 
Anyone  who  has  observed  rustics  at  a 
heavy  meal  will  have  noticed  that  they  eat 
the  first  few  platefuls  almost  entirely  in 
silence,  giving  themselves  up  to  the  sub- 
stantial delights  of  the  feast.  But  every- 
thing human  has  its  limits,  even  a  labourer's 
appetite,  and  under  the  influence  of  satiety 
and  malt  liquor  the  company  soon  became 
noisy,  none  more  so  than  old  Mike,  one 
of  whose  peculiarities  was  to  grow  effu- 
sively amiable  during  the  early  stages  of 
intoxication.  At  a  prearranged  signal, 
Mrs.  Raymond,  l\Iiss  Warburton,  and  one 
or  two  other  ladies  now  entered  the  barn, 
to  be  present  at  the  loyal  toasts  that  were 
to  follow  the  dinner.  Hardly  had  they 
taken  their  seats  in  the  chair  provided  for 
them  when  a  questioning  shout  arose 
throughout  the  building,  ** What's  come 
to  Mike?  What's  he  acting  now.^" 
Indeed,  the  old  man's  behaviour  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  apprehension.  He 
had  suddenly  seized  a  carving-knife,  and 
with  unexpected  agility  rushed  off  with  it 
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to  the  further  end  of  the  bam  here  he 
attacked  a  huge  stone  appa  en  I  f  r  the 
purpose  of  d  slodg  ng  t 
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o  d  na  pro  1  ng  Th  a 
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very   comfortable    indc- 
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he 


rt  en      1 


el 


possession   of  a 
pendence 

\e'i    sad  thejoung  lad}      sotheyall 
tell  me     In  leed  e  erjbo  Iv  almost  on  the 


U^ 


towa  d  G  annj  '^  ]  1 1  ho  on 
acco  nt  of  her  ag  h  d  Ik  n 
indulg  d  th  a  scat  n  1  I  am 
1  he  old  crea  u  e  1  a  t  urnc  I 
deathi)  pale  and  h  cla  j  I 
trembl  ng  han  1  b  tra  I 
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mutter  d  But  f  I  o  all  I 
to  meet  m  Maker  th  n  \ 
m  nute  I  d  sa)  th  n  as  Mu  r 
Kalj  h    p  arl  st   un 

It    Houl )    b       n  pos    I  le    to 
clvs<.nb      th      etct    n  nt     th  t 
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\i.n  afternoon  a  ca  eful  exam  n 
-It    n     as.  ma  1     b    S  r  Ph  1  p    f 
family  papers  contaming  a  de- 
scription of  the  missing  treasure, 
nur  could  there  be  anv  ikiuht, 
upon   a  comparison   of  these  docuinents 
with  the  necklace  unearthed  by  .Mike,  that 
Granny  Sipple  was  right  in  her  surmise. 

"  Vou  sjc,  Gracie,"  said  the  Rector  to 
Miss  U'arhurton,  after  thoroughly  satisfi- 
inff  himself  upon  the  point  of  identity,  "  if 
this  necklace  is  what  all  the  evidence 
makes   it  out    to    be,    vou    arc    now*    in 


ground  hascongratuiiileil  me  except  Charlie, 
who  really  sceTns  rather  put  nut  at  nij'  gooil 
fortune.  It 's  surprising  he  should  be  so.'' 
But  hor  surprise  was  not  shared  by  tht 
Rector,  who  bi'tter  untlerslood  his  god- 
son's indepcniient  temperament.  I  le  fi 
iiitn  pacing  in  moody  solitude  in 
Rectorj-  garden. 
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**  I  know  how  you  feel  about  this,  my 
dear  boy,  and  it  does  you  credit,"  said  the 
parson  kindly. 

**  Yes,  it  seems  as  though  fate  had  lifted 
her  clean  out  of  reach,"  said  Charlie. 
**  Ah  !  if  the  fortune  had  only  come  to  me 
instead,  that  I  might  have  laid  it  at  her 

feet Hullo!     what's    this?"      he 

exclaimed  as  a  servant  put  a  telegram  and 
a  letter  into  his  hand. 

**  Eighteenpence  porterage,  Sir,"  said 
the  man ;  but  Charlie  did  not  hear  him.  He 
was  staring:  blanklv  at  the  teleurram.  "If 
this  is  a  hoax,  he  said,  "it's  a  very  poor 
one."  And  he  handed  the  paper  to  the 
Rector.  It  ran  thus :  "  Cousin  Mabel  is 
dead,  and  has  made  vou  her  heir." 

**  Perhaps  the  letter  may  throw  some 
light  upon  it,"  said  the  Rector. 

The  letter  was  from  Milvain's  family 
.solicitor,  and  confirmed  the  message. 
Charlie's  relative  was  dead,  and  had  made 
a  will  in  his  favour  three  months  before 
her  decease,  leaving  him  sole  heir  to  her 
property,  worth  some  fifty  thousand  [bounds. 

"  Did  your  cousin  ever  give  you  any 
hint  of  her  intentions  ?  "  asked  the  Rector. 

**  Never  once,"  said  the  young  man 
positively.  "It's  true  she  used  to  be  kind 
to  me  when  I  was  at  school  and  send  me 
tips  and  good  advice.  Indeed,  she  offered 
to  pay  my  college  expenses  if  I  would 
consent  to  go  up  to  Cambridge,  with  a 
view  to  taking  orders ;  but  after  I 
elected  to  go  into  the  army  she  dropped 
me  completely^  The  will  is  unaccount- 
able." 

"  Weir,  the  necklace  has  brought  luck 
to  Ciracie,  and  I  suppose  I  may  say  to 
her — her  belongings,"  said  the  Rector 
slyly.  "It  is  keeping  up  its  traditional 
character,  vou  set\" 

Sir  Philip's  speech  came  off,  after  all,. 


that  night,  although  some  of  the  sentences 
had  to  be  recast,  and  another  name  was 
substituted  for  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fussle's. 
As  that  gentleman,  however,  had  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  that 
urgent  business  required  his  presence  in 
town,  the  alteration  was  the  less  embar- 
rassing to  the  speaker.  The  double 
enigma  of  Cousin  Mabel's  legacy  and  the 
recovery  of  the  necklace  long  afforded  an 
inexhaustible  field  for  speculation  to  the 
lovers  and  tfieir  friends.  The  deceased 
lady's  motives  were,  however,  brought  to 
light  by  a  chance  reference  to  a  note  in  her 
diary.  She  had  been  devoted  to  mission- 
aries, and  seeing  Milvain's  name  honour- 
ably mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Dummer-Rummer  "  mission  "  had,  under 
a  misapprehension  of  its  character,  made 
Charlie  her  heir.  No  such  clue  to  the 
twin  puzzle  of  the  finding  of  the  necklace 
was  ever  forthcoming.  The  most  probable 
solution  was  that  proposed  by  the  Rector, 
after  long  and  careful  colloquy  with 
(iranny  Sipples.  He  supposed  that,  on 
the  day  of  the  disappearance  of  the  pearls, 
IMike,  then  a  half-witted  lad  of  ten,  but 
gifted  with  a  kind  of  thievish  cunning,  had 
been  present  when  Ralph  Stirling  decorated 
his  bride-elect  at  the  Jubilee  feast.  Possibly 
mistaking  the  necklace  for  a  string  of  birds' 
eggs,  he  had  stealthily  followed  Mr. 
Stirling  into  the  unguarded  house  and 
possessed  himself  of  the  treasure.  Dis- 
appointed in  his  prize  and  fearing  detection, 
he  had  secreted  it  behind  a  stone  in  the 
wall  of  the  barn,  which  had  then,  as  now, 
served  as  a  dining  chamber  for  the 
assembled  villagers.  Whether  or  no  the 
recollection  of  the  di^cd  had  slept  in 
the  narrow  brain — as  the  pearls  in  their 
dustv  bed — for  seventv- seven  silent  years 
must,  of  course,  ever  remain  a  mystery. 
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By    S.    L.    BENSUSAN. 


THE  Plaza  de  Toros  of  a  Spanish  city 
is  the  spot  on  which  all  ideas  of 
sport  are  centred.  No  English  enthusiast 
who  has  followed  horse-racing  all  his  life 
saw  a  great  event  in  which  he  was  specially 
interested  with  more  excitement  than  the 
aficionado  watches  a  fight  of  which  the 
result  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
Spaniard  has  no  eye  for  cruelty,  he  is 
inured  to  sights  that  an  Englishman 
cannot  see  without  repugnance,  and  the 
slaughter  of  half-a-dozen  bulls  and  twenty 
horses,  together  with  the  disablement  of 
one  or  two  men,  are  the  essential  elements 
of  a  first-class  corrida, 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  in  this  article 
with  either  the  history  or  the  morality  of 
buil-fighting,  but  rather  to  indicate  the 
lines  on  which  it  is  followed.  English 
opinion  will  not  affect  Spain  to  the  extent 
of  a  single  contest,  while  in  the  climate 
and  surroundings  of  Andalusia  some 
raison  d'etre  may  be  found  for  a  pastime  of 
which  only  the  worst  side  is  to  be  seen 
through  the  medium  of  description.  With 
experience  of  almost  historic  fights  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  south  of  France, 
I  venture  to  claim  for  tauromachy,  with 
its  gorgeous  and  glitt.ering  surroundings,  a 
thrilling  interest  which  is  ever  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  attendance  of  people  not 
given  to  profound  analysis  of  their  own 
sensations.  If,  with  true  insular  prejudice, 
we  pride  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  a  bull- 
fight is  an  impossibility  in  England,  let  us 
remember  how  popular  bull-baiting  used 
to  be  when  the  law  permitted  it  to  take 
place. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  follow  the 
career  of  an  Andalusian  fighting  bull  from 
the  moment  of  his  birth  to  the  time  when 
his  flesh,  black  with  the  fatigue  of  the 
previous  day's  fight,  is  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  Seville  market,  labelled  **  BulFs 
Meat,"  and  is  eagerly  bought  up  by  the 
poorer  population  and  the  caterers  for 
second-rate  hotels.  Few  places  can  be 
more  pleasant  than  the  young  bull's  home. 
If  he  belong  to  one  of  the  great  farms  of 
Andalusia  he  will  probably  see  light  on 
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the  plains  near  Utrera,  in  lovely  country 
laden  with  olive-trees,  where  the  grass 
is  rich  and  rank,  and  tiny  tributaries  of 
the  famous  southern  rivers  give  him  cool 
drink  in  the  blazing  summer-time.  For 
the  first  year  of  his  life  he  will  be  left 
alone  to  wander  at  will,  guided  back  home 
by  the  bells  of  the  tame  bullocks  attached 
to  the  farm.  When  he  is  a  year  old  he 
will  one  day  meet  a  man  on  horseback 
who  will  charge  him.  If  he  runs  away, 
condemnation  to  the  plough  will  follow, 
for  the  horseman  is  a  retired  bull-fighter, 
who  tries  the  bulls  for  the  farmer,  and 
decides  which  are  fit  to  be  kept  for  the 
Plaza  de  Toros.  For  the  sake  of  the 
narrative  our  bull  must  be  a  fighter  and 
return  the  matador's  charge.  Then  he 
will  rejoin  the  herd  and  lead  a  jolly 
life  for  two  more  years.  As  a  three- 
year  -  old  he  will  be  tried  again,  and 
we  must  presume  that  he  once  more 
shows  his  courage.  He  is  now  fit  to  be 
fought  in  the  smaller  rings  as  a  novillo, 
but  as  I  am  reserving  him  for  a  great 
matador's  benefit  fight,  this  fitness  does 
not  matter.  For  any  time  now  between 
two  and  four  years  Mr.  Toro  will  lead  an 
ideal  existence.  Nothing  to  do,  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  a  perfect  climate.  He 
will  by  now  be  quite  accustomed  to  follow 
the  tame  bullocks,  and  to  obey  the 
ganaderoy  or  farmer.  Though  savage  when 
alone,  he  will  be  quite  peaceful  when  with 
the  herd,  and  very  much  afraid  of  his 
master's  long  pole.  A  stroke  across  the 
horns  from  this  will  knock  him  down,  and 
he  well  knows  it,  and  is  careful  accord- 
ingly. Apart  from  this  necessity  of  occa- 
sional obedience,  he  is  probably  as  happy 
as  the  days  are  long. 

One  evening  as  he  grazes  peacefully 
with  his  fellows,  Mr.  Toro.  becomes  aware 
of  the  approach  of  a  larger  party  than  he 
has  ever  seen  before.  There  is  the  farmer 
and  there  are  some,  of  the  attendants,  but 
there  is  also  a  man  in  gayer  costume,  to 
whom  farmer  and.  men  snow  great  defer- 
ence. As  the  cavalcade  gallops  up — for  all 
men  go  to  see  the  bulls  on  horseback — <^vix 
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friend^Iooks  up  half  lazily,  lialfangrilj',  ant! 
catches'the  eye  of  the  strange  visitor.  "He 
is  well  anned,"  cries  the  latter  in  Spanish. 
"  I  will  take  his  horns  or  he  shall  have  my 
life."  Two  or  three  others  are  selected, 
and  the  cumpany  departs 


it  came.  A  ihange  comes  over  the  life  ol 
Mr.  Toro.  With  some  five  other  hand- 
some animals  he  is  removed  from  lh«  rest 
of    the   herd.     If  he  has   been   wi-U    fed 

before,  what  must  be  saiil  for  the  jtrvsOK 
time .'    The  finest  cum  is  now  his  pcirtia% 
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ami  for  nuarly  two  months  he  is  so  well 
fL-d  that  his  strength,  already  enormous,  is 
groat ly  increased,  and  ho  dtjvelo|>s  a 
ferocity  that  the  farmer  oliscrvrs  with 
secret  dttlight. 

Together  with  five  companions  and 
some  dozen  of  the  farm  bullocks,  whose 
1k>1Is  he  has  learnt  to  follow  readily,  our 
hero  is  driven  one  afternoon  to  an  en- 
closure in  another  large  field.  There  is 
not  much  room  to  ramble,  and  there  are 
crouds  of  people  who  will  come  up  to  tin; 
fence    to    stare   and    make    remarks ;    but 


companions  ;  one  man  gallops  off  into  the 
darkness  to  clear  the  road,  another  rides  a 
few  yards  in  front  of  the  herd,  two  or  three 
ride  at  the  back.  The  procession  ^joes  at 
a  ivalkiiig  pace  to  an  accompaniment  of 
the  bells  round  the  bullocks'  necks. 

Despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  all  the 
wayside  7-enlas  arc  crowded  with  visitors, 
ivho  have  conio  to  see  the  eiirifrni,  as  this 
ceremony  is  called.  Lights  arc  lowen-d 
as  the  comjiany  passes  by,  and  it  is  by 
moonligbl  only  that  the  outrider's  profile 
is  seen,  and  by  which  the  huge  hornsi  of 


apart   from   these  drawbacks,  the  j.lace  is 
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itself  are  one  or  two  men,  who  slip  behind 
little  barricades  when  they  think  it  neces- 
sarj-.  One  by  one  the  bulls  are  decoyed 
into  tiny  sheds,  uhercin  they  ha\c   scarce 


friend  is  iierhaps  lired,  and  wants  to 
digest  his  fund,  so  he  finds  no  hardship 
in  his  condemned  ceil.  He  probably  rests 
tranquilly.  Then-  is  a  silence  only  broken 
by  an  occasional  neigh  from  the  stables 
near  at  hand,  where  some  dozens  of  horses 
are  awaiting  their  cruel  fate. 

Morning  breaks,  but  apart  from  the 
sounds  of  rapid  movement,  it  brings  no 
sign  to  our  bull.  He  is  in  n  dark  shed 
and  cannot  see  the  light,  ^lorning  wears 
away,    he    becomes   hungry  and    thirsty ; 


afternoon  finds  him  angry  at  his  long 
confinement.  The  occasional  noises  of 
the  morning  have  increased  into  a  steady 
murmur  during  the  afternoon ;  now, 
as  five  o'clock  ap- 
proaches, the  sounds 
become  almost  deaf- 
ening. Suddenly  a 
sound  of  music  is 
heard,  and  five  minutes 
later  the  top  of  the 
cage  opens.  A  man 
stands  above  with  a 
rosette  fixed  on  a  pole. 
It  has  a  tiny  barb 
underneath.  'I'his  he 
sticks  into  our  friend's 
shoulder  with  a  single 
movement  of  the  pole. 
.Varcely  is  this  dis- 
tinctive badge  of  the 
herd  affixed  before 
there  is  a  trumpet 
peal,  the  gates  of  the 
prison  are  drawn  back, 
lie  rushes  out.  There 
is  but  one  way  for  him 
to  turn — that  is  to  the 
right-  He  rushes 
madly  down,  hungry, 
thirsty,  panting  with 
rage.  Suddenly  he 
comes  from  semi- 
darkness  into  a  light 
so  vivid  that  his  eyes 
arc  dazed.  A  shout 
goes  up  to  the  heavens 
from  ten  thousand 
throats  ;  he  sees  above 
him  tier  upon  tier  of 
people,  before  him 
the  yellow-sanded 
arena,  with  brightly 
dressed  men  holding 
up  plum-coloured 
cloaks.  There  are 
ADoR  OK  M'ALN.  men    on     horseback, 

too,    all    watching: 
him.      Who  shall  be  his  first  victim  ? 

Si>  at  IcasL  be  seems  to  think  as  he  mas 
round  the  ring.  Most  of  the  footmen 
jump  over  the  wall,  but  one  remains  in 
his  way.  With  lowered  headToro  rushes; 
the  man,  with  a  swift  twist  of  his  body  and 
no  movement  of  his  legs,  avoids  the 
charge,  flicks  Ins  rafia,  or  cloak,  in  the 
bull's  face  as  he  turns  with  redoubled 
fur)-,  and  calmly  walks  away,  while  a 
tremendous  cry  of  "  tiuerrita  I "  rises  from 
the  spectators.  It  is,  indeed,  Spain's 
champion  matador,  Rafael  (juerra,  nick- 
named  (juerrita,  and   he   has  effected   a 
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movement  known  as  a  quiebro.      Nothing 
could  be  neater. 

But  the  tragedy  is  about  to  commence, 
for  one  of  the  picadors,  or  horsemen,  has 
wheeled  his  old  blind-folded  hack  opposite 
to  the  bull,  and  sits  ready  for  his  charg'e. 
It  comes  :  for  a  moment  the  horse  is  sus- 
pended in  the  air  on  the  animal's  horns, 
then  the  picador,  who  has  buried  his 
spiear's  short  point  in  the  bull's  neck, 
slips  off  behind  his  horse,  which  collapses 
on  the  ground  in  the  death-agony.  Half 
a  minute  suffices  for  the  action,  forToro  to 
be  tempted  away  by  a  well-thrown  cloak, 
for  the  picador  to  be  dragged  up  and 
remounted  on  a  fresh  horse,  for  the 
puntillcro  to  put  the  dying  one  out  of  its 
misery,  and  attendants  to  strip  the  saddle 
from  its  back.  The  entire  action,  seen 
by  hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of  young 
women  and  girls,  evokes  no  expression 
of  pity  or  disgust.  It  is  repeated  again 
and  again,  with  trifling  variations,  by  two 
other  picadors  as  well  as  the  first.  Toro 
is  already  infuriated,  and  vents  all  his 
rage  on  the  horses,  the  only  things  he 
can  catch.  Five  of  them  are  lying  dead 
or  dying  in  the  arena,  one  gallops  rider- 
less through  the  ring  in  a  condition  my 
pen  refuses  to  describe.     And  meanwhile 


the  bull  has  received  some  six  spear- 
thrusts  at  the  back  of  the  neck ;  and,  as 
they  bleed  freely,  the  sight  is  a  ghastly 
one.  One  picador  has  been  hurt,  but 
not  seriously,  for  one  and  all  are  cased 
in  metal,  and  when  knocked  from  their 
horses,  sprawl  like  lobsters  in  the  arena 
until  the  attendants  drag  them  on  to  their 
feet. 

Another  flourish  of  trumpets,  this  time 
to  tell  the  picadors  that  their  work  is  done, 
and  the  bandarilleros  that  theirs  is  to  be 
accomplished.  Forthwith,  some  three  men 
arm  themselves  with  light  sticks,  tipped 
with  barbed  steel  points.  Each  man 
carries  two,  one  in  either  hand.  They 
are  bandarilleros,  and  their  weapons  are 
called  handarils.  The  picadors  have 
ridden  off  to  the  .stables,  the  bull  stands 
panting  over  the  body  of  a  dead  horse. 
The  first  bandarillero  whistles  to  him,  and 
they  run  together  at  angles.  Just  when 
man  and  animal  are  passing  at  this  acute 
comer,  and  the  latter  lowers  his  horns  to 
toss  his  adversary,  he  puts  in  the  spears, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  neck.  It  is  done 
with  a  simplicity  and  dexterity  past  belief, 
for  in  another  second  man  and  bull  are 
yards  awaj',  ami  the  latter  has  the  spears 
hanging  in  his  skin.     They  scarcely  draw 
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blood,  but  worn-  the  animal  to  an 
incredible  extent,  because  ihey  cannot,  by 
reason  of  their  barb,  be  shaken  out.  The 
second  bandariliero  follows  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  first,  but  the  bull's  rush  is  so 
headlong  that  he  misses  his  aim, 
and  has  to  jump  over  the  barrier 
very  quickly  to  avoid  being  caught. 
At  this  there  are  very  audible  hisses. 
'J'hc  auilience  calls  for  perfcclion,  and  is 
inlnlerani  of  mistakes.  'I'he  third  man 
only  gels  one  in,  or  as  the  Spanish  call  it, 
"  half    a    pair,"    and    the    rage    of    the 


puts  in  a  good  pair,  and  the  applause 
called  forth  by  his  neatness  is  broken  by 
the  shrill-voiced  trumpets  sounding  the 
final  tercio,  and  calling  the  matador  to 
complete  the  three-fold  tragedy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ring,  fairly  mad  with 
rage  and  pain,  his  horns  stained  a  deep 
red,  Toro  stands  detiant  and  unconquered. 
The  bandarilleros  withdraw  and  watch  the 
finale  from  the  other  side  of  the  barrier. 
The  chulos.  as  the  men  with  cloaks  are 
called,  remain  within  reach.  From  an 
attendant  Guerrita  takes  the  bright  scarlet 


assembly  is  increased.  The  first  man  again 
puts  in  two,  but  has  to  fly  fur  his  life,  and 
the  othiT  footman,  whose'  rloak  draws  the 
bull  away,  sli}.s  and  falls.  Instanllv, 
before  the  bull's  horns  can  reach  ilie 
prostrate  man,  half-a-dozen  fighters  are 
round  him.  With  their  cl<)aks,  which 
they  turn  in  a  circle,  they  so  bewilder  the 
bull  that  he  slops  perfectly  still,  and  he 
who  slipped  is  enabled  to  get  on  to  his 
feet  again.  So  quietly  is  this  done  that  it 
seems  to  pass  in  a  flash  ;  there  is  scarcely 
time  to  draw  breath  between  the  moments 
in  which  the  peril  was  incurred  and 
averted.  Half  a  minute  later  the  second 
bandarilk-ro,  who  failed  almgi-ther  at  first, 


cloak  called  muliln,  and  the  long,  keen 
Toledan  sHord.  'I'hen,  with  his  hat  in  his 
other  hand,  he  goes  below  the  President's 
chair.  "'  I  ask  permission,"  he  cries,  "to 
kill  yonder  bull,  and  I  swear  to  do  so  in  a 
manner  that  will  do  honour  to  Seville." 
The  President  raises  his  hat  in  token  of 
assent,  Ciuerrila  throws  his  own  over  the 
barrier  and  walks  off  to  where  the  bull 
stands.  Just  as  a  bowler  at  Lord's  or  the 
Oval  beckons  to  the  fielders  the  exact 
places  he  wishes  them  to  take,  so  (iuerrita 
assigns  to  his  chulos  special  positions. 
The  great  matador  has  watched  the  fight 
carcfuliv,  and  knows  exactly  what  kind  of 
an-mal  lie  is  dealing  with.    There  is  a  deep 
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nlencc   &s  bnite  force  and  skill   meet  in 
deadly  combat. 

What  does  our  bull  think  as  he  stands, 
tiled  with  profitless  slaughter,  aud  watches 


only  sees  the  gleaming  mukla.  He  dashes 
his  head,  and  it  rises  over  his  shoulder ; 
he  turns,  and  it  is  staring  him  in  the  face. 
Up  and  down,    in  every  comer,  at   all 


the  a[i|>Toach  of  the  siinsl 
What  ahscnce  iif  instinct  iii 
make  him  spend  his  fury 
horses  and  lifeless  cloaks  r 


sidi-s  the  srarh-t  a1iominaii<  >n  imrsm-s  him. 
until  iu'  turns  tail  aud  runs  t'nim  it  amid 
<kTisivc  crii-s.  Not  all  the  spi.ar-poiuts, 
nut  all  the  liandarils  worry  him  so  much 
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as  this  bright  rag,  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  Guerrita  is  playing  with  him. 
When  they  meet  again  he  manipulates 
the  cloak  with  such  dexterity  that  Toro 
gets  blind  and  giddy,  and  has  to  stop  still 
and  blink  stupidly.  All  this  time  the 
matador  has  not  raised  his  sword,  because 
the  bull's  forelegs  arc  not  together,  and 
until  they  arc  in  the  correct  position  it  is 
not  possible  to  reach  the  heart.  To  the 
ignorant  observer  the  tonro  seems  in 
imminent  danger,  but  the  man  accus- 
tomed to  fight  knows  that — barring  acci- 
dents— the  bull  has  not  three  minutes  to  live. 
Some  animals  at  this  moment  lose  courage 
and  stay  near  the  fence  ;  but  not  our  hero. 
He  charges  again  and  again,  losing 
strength  every  time,  until  at  length  he 
stands  still  with  his  feet  in  the  fatal 
position.  Quick  as  thought  Guerrita 
stands  back,  raises  his  sword  and  takes 
aim  ;  then  he  lowers  the  muUta,  which  he 
has  held  all  along  in  his  left  hand.  Per- 
haps in  that  brief  instant  Toro  understands 
that  man,  and  not  niukta,  is  the  aggressor; 
he  bends  his  head  and  makes  an  ugly 
rush.  (lUerrita  rushes  forward  too,  and 
then  as  rapidly  jumps  aside,  leaving  his 
(spada  buried  to  the  hilt  behind  the  bull's 
left  horn.  Fatally  stricken,  the  gallant 
animal  runs  forward,  then  stands  still  as 
though  startled  by  the  yell  that  has  rent 
the  air.  A  moment  later  he  sinks  slowly 
on  to  the  ground.  Meantime  the  puntillero 
has  jumi)ed  into  the  ring  and  come 
behind  him.  Raising  his  short  heavy 
dagger  high  above  his  head,  he  takes 
careful  aim  and  drives  it  just  bi^hind  the 
horns  into  the  brain.  The  bull  rolls  over, 
dead. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  life  and  death 
of  a  fighting  bull,  and  the  first  instalment 
of  the  tragetly  of  a  Spanish  bull -fight.  Six 
such  instalments  sufiice  for  one  afternoon's 
amusement.  A  team  of  mules  draws  ofT 
the  dead  bull,  another  takes  away  the  dead 
horses,  the  trumpet-call  summons  another 
brave  animal  to  his  doom.  There  are 
variations  in  the  way  of  incident,  but  none 
in  routine. 

In  so  brief  a  description  of  a  fight  scarce 
one  aspect  in  six  can  be  adequately  con- 
sidered, and  in  such  as  remain  unnoticed 
lie  the  real  attractions.  Who  can  be 
indifferent  to  the  encierro,  to  the  glittering 
entry  into  the  arena  of  the  cuadrillas  of 
the  matadors,  to  the  drive  to  and  from  the 
Plaza  de  Toros,  along  roads  blocked  with 
crowded  carriages  and  lined  with  spec- 
tators }  Then,  again,  in  cities  to  which 
the  light  of  civilisation  has  scarcely  pene- 
trated, bloodshed  is  natural  enough.     The 


slaughter  of  horses  is  an  abomination,  and 
should  be  stopped,  but  apart  from  this 
blemish,  bull  -  fights  are  not  so  bad  as 
people  who  have  never  seen  one  imagine. 

If  a  bull  has  to  die,  why  not  in  an  arena 
rather  than  the  matadero  ?  Is  it  more  cruel 
to  bait  a  bull  than  to  run  a  fox  to  death  or 
shoot  dozens  of  birds  for  the  pastime  of  a 
single  hour  ?  Of  course,  two  wrongs  do 
not  make  one  right,  but  man's  instinct  is 
to  shed  blood,  and  blood  must  be  shed 
accordingly.  There  are  few  finer  sights 
than  the  contests  between  a  great  matador 
and  a  fierce  bull,  and  the  death-roll  shows 
that  a  fighter  carries  his  life  in  his  hand, 
(juerrita  and  Mazzantini  have  both  been 
caught  more  than  once,  and  have  just 
escaped  with  their  lives,  while  only  in  June 
last  Bombita  was  caught  twice  by  the 
same  bull  at  a  fight  in  [Madrid,  and  escaped 
alive  no  man  knows  how.  The  dying 
romance  of  Spain  is  centred  round  its 
bull-ring,  and  were  it  abolished  to-morrow 
the  sum  of  the  world's  cruelty  would  stand 
unaltered.  The  Fieshi  dc  Toros  rouses 
such  an  enthusiasm  as  nothing  short  of 
bloodshed  can  drown.  PVom  the  beggar 
boy  who  has  saved  a  few  pence  by  starving 
himself  in  order  to  pay  for  a  seat  high  on  the 
cheap  sunny  side  up  to  the  wealthy  patron 
who  takes  a  box  and  brings  his  wife  and 
daughters,  one  meets  with  the  same  enthusi- 
asm. And  there  are  moments  when  a  lifetime 
seems  to  be  lived  in  a  second,  when  some 
I)iece  of  superlative  braver)'  rouses  the 
spectator  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  The 
leading  matador  will  risk  his  life  for  the 
humblest  chulo,  and  no  danger  is  so  large 
as  to  be  inadequately  recompensed  by 
ai)plause. 

True  it  is  that  Portugal  has  solved  the 
problem  of  having  bull-fights  with  no 
bloodshed  and  even  more  skill  ;  but  the 
excitement  is  proportionately  less. 

Probably  a  fair  estimate  of  tauromachy 
would  be  arrivetl  at  by  regarding  it  with 
curiosity  unmixed  with  approval  or  con- 
demnation. To  all  who  can  enter  into  the 
old-world  spirit  of  southern  Spain  it  will 
aj)peal,  while  others  who  cannot  forget 
their  civilisation  will  be  disgusted.  But 
one  and  all  will  be  interested,  even  if  thev 
are  ashamed  to  say  so,  and  the  most 
sluggish  blood  will  be  stirred  when  the 
first  cuadrilla  takes  up  its  position  in  the 
arena,  and  the  trumpet-blast  breaking  in 
upon  the  music  of  the  band  summons  the 
brave  bull  into  the  ring.  Let  those  who 
have  never  in  any  way  indulged  the 
instinct  for  bloodshed  that  is  conven- 
tionally called  sport  cast  the  first  stone  at 
the  Plaza  dc  Toros. 
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WHERE  the  river  sweeps  from  (lorin^, 
bending  itself  in  sinuous  and 
graceful  curves  towards  the  lovely  woods 
of  Whitchurch,  the  Bell  House  stands. 
They  have  painted  it  now,  and  Vandals 
have  come  in  to  clothe  its  nakednc^ss,  so 
that  it  is  fair  and  good  to  sec,  nestling  like 
an  old-world  castle  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
But  it  was  in  ruins  a  year  ago,  and  there 
was  no  urchin  so  bold  that  silver  would 
tempt  him  to  its  door. 

^Iany  is  the  stor)*  that  I  have  heard  of 
the  Bell  House ;  many  a  narrative  which 
sent  a  chill  through  my  spine  and  a  shiver 
to  mv  verv  marrow.  Thev  are  lovers  of 
spectres,  those  chattering  hags  of  the 
riverside,  and  the  children  have  inherited 
their  affection.  Tell  them  that  vou  have 
heard  rumours,  hint  that  thev  could  a  tale 
unfold,  and  what  an  army  of  sprites  and 
fairies  comes  leaping  from  the  water-recds 
and  the  sedge-grass !  Here  a  monk  who 
must  chant  his  office  ad  siccula  Sieculonim  ; 
there  a  maiden  who  has  shed  tears  through 
centuries ;  here  a  fine  towering  spectre 
that  clanks  its  chains  in  dignity  ;  there  the 
pK)or  shadows  of  a  ghost  who  is  a  footstej) 
and  nothing  more.  Cells  and  refectories, 
old  halls  and  secret  chambers,  even  kitchens 
and  cellars  are  peopled  by  the  ready  tongues 
of  the  doddering  disciples  of  tradition. 
You  can  scarce  row  a  mile  from  Iffli\v 
tjward  London  but  you  come  upon  a 
mv.ster\'.  The  whole  world  of  the  river  is 
full  of  visitations  ;  even  the  cottagers  hear 
the  voices  of  the  dead. 

It  was  upon  a  balmy  day,  early  in  the 
October  of  the  year  1893,  that  1  had  the 
ston*  of  the  Bell  House  for  the  first  time. 
The  narrator  was  my  friend  Eric  Watson  ; 
the  occasion  was  a  voyage  under  sail  in  an 
aged  punt  that  we  had  brought  down  from 
the  lock.  Until  the  moment  that  the  cry 
for  the  **  easy  "  came  I  had  thought  that 
Watson  slept.  The  lazy  motion  of  the 
hulk,  the  softness  of  the  breeze,  the  drowsy 
ripple  of  the  little  waves  upon  the  till, 
might  well  have  induced  dreams.  But  I 
had  wronged  the  man.  Hardly,  indeed, 
had  we  come  to  the  bend  of  the  stream 


when  he  sat  up  straight  upon  his  cushion 
and  deigned  to  yawn. 

"  Well,"  said  1,  *'  and  what 's  the  matter 
now  ?'* 

•*  I  couldn't  be  sure,"  replied  he,  slapi)ing 
his  pockcjts  vigorously,  **  but  1  believe  1  've 
left  my  house  agreement  in  the  tennis- 
court." 

This  was  the  third  time  during  the  day 
that  this  precious  document  had  l)een  left 
somewhere.  The  man  had  just  taken  a 
house  at  Hampstead.  He  carried  his 
agreement  with  the  landlord  in  the  pocket 
of  his  blazer.  Thrice  had  we  rowed  a 
mile  from  lock  or  backwater  onlv  to  be 
l)ulled  up  short  at  his  cry,  **  By  Jove  !  I  'vc 
left  my  lease  !  "  This  time  1  lost  i)atience 
with  him  entirely. 

**Be  hanged  to  your  agreement ! "  said  I. 

**  That  *s  all  very  well,"  said  he  ;  **  but 
I  'd  have  you  know  that  it 's  signed  and 
si^aled.  If  a  rogue  got  hold  of  it,  he  might 
pay  it  in  through  his  bank." 

I  was  still  dazed  at  this  wondrous  idea 
that  a  bank  would  cash  a  house  agreement 
when  the  missing  paper  turned  up. 

**  Here  the  thing  is,"  said  he  of  a  sudden, 
rolling  over  the  basket  which  contained 
the  relics  of  our  lunch  ;  "  vou  needn't  have 
wrapped  tht^  butter  in  it." 

I  looked  as  regretful  as  possible,  and 
turned  the  subject  deftly. 

**  Let 's  have  some  tea,"  said  I;  "the 
breeze;  is  going  to  hold,  and  we'll  lose 
nothing  by  a  halt.  There's  a  grand  tree 
over  there." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  in  his  occu- 
pation of  scraping  his  valuable  lease,  and 
looked  at  me  curiously. 

**  Do  vou  know  what  i^arden  that  is  ?  "  he 
asked. 

**  I  haven't  the  ghost  of  an  itlea,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  I  '11  tell  you,"  said  he  ;  **  it 's  the 
garden  of  the  Bell  House  yontler." 

"And  what  of  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  jiarticular — only  you  know 
the  story,  of  course  .''  " 

**  There  is  a  story,  then  ?  " 

**  Is  a  story  !  (Jreat  Scott,  listen  to  him  ! 
Why,  man,  the  place  reeks  of  spirits  !  " 
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*•  Are  they  old  in  bottle  ?  *' 

**  1  wish  they  were.  But  it's  truth  that 
there  are  talcs  about  the  place.  The  /and- 
lord  of  the  Bull  told  me  one  last  night 
which  made  my  hair  rise.  If  you  *11  come 
here  at  ten  o'clock  to-night,  and  look 
through  the  library  window  there,  you'll 
see  a  woman  trying  to  get  out  of  her  coffin. 
Thev  sav  that  you  can  hear  her  screams 
anywhere  in  the  gardens." 

*'  How  long  has  she  been  engaged  in 
that  emi)loyment  ?  " 

*'  About  three  years  now." 

"  She  must  be  rather  tired." 

"  Possibly  she  does  it  to  kill  time. 
Anyway,  all  Goring  believes  that  there 
is  a  spectre  in  the  Bell  House.  Audit's 
just  the  house  for  ghosts,  you  will  admit." 

I   had    brought   the  punt  round  to  the 
bank  while  he  si)oke,  and  now  I  looked  up 
at  the  place.     It  is  strange   how  one  can 
pass   these    old    river   houses   again   and 
again,  and  yet  be   ignorant  of  their  very 
outlines.     1  must   have  rowed  by  the  Bell 
House  many  a  day  before  that    October 
afternoon,    and    yet    I    could    not,    until 
Watson  called    my  attention    to    it,    have 
told  you  whether  it  was  Karlv  (jothic  or 
Late    Perpendicular,    hideously    (jeorgian 
or  aggressively  (^ueen   Anne.     Nor  did  a 
closer  examination  reveal   latent  beauties. 
At  the  best,  the  place  was  aggravatingly 
.square,  and   lac^king  any  iine  proportion. 
Its  fa(;ade  had   once  l)een  decked  out  with 
a  bilious  yellow  ])lastering,  but  damj)   had 
worked  devastation,  and  the  mouldy  bricks 
now  stood  out  unl)lushingly.     Of  th(^  six 
long  windows  which   faced  the  river,  three 
were    broken   and  two   were    cracked.     A 
gaunt    s(juare    tower    at     its     lower    end 
apologised   for  the  style  "Hell    House"; 
but    the    j)uny    battlements    were    broken 
and    tottering,   and    the    large  front  door 
below   was    almost    hidden     bv   the    bills 
of     a      horticulturist      who      had      some 
thousands    of    bulbs    on    his    brain,    and 
desired    to    sell    them    by  auction.     Else- 
where, the  garden  was  a  glorious  wilder- 
ness.    Dank  weeds  climbed  the  dust-dried 
fountain.     A  cupid,  who   wanted  a  head, 
had  rolled  from   his  pedestal,  and  tried  to 
hide  his  shame  under  a  tangle  of  sedge- 
grass.    There  were  thousands  of  marigohls 
and  sunflowers  dying  down  to  decay  upon 
the    worn    gravel  -  paths.       The    creeper 
straggled,    unkempt,    over    the   bed-room 
windows.     The  lawn  itself  was  heaped  up 
with   the   empty   bottles   and   paper  bags 
which  the  thankful  water  pilgrim  had  left 
behind    him    at    the   shrine.     A   solitary 
tennis-pole,   with   a   yard  of  tattered   net 
han^ng  at  its  head,  alone  reminded  the 


observer  that  the  house  nad  once  answered 
to  human  tread ;  had  been  worthy,  at 
least  for  a  season,  of  the  traditions  of 
aquatic  hospitalities.  And  here,  indeed, 
was  the  pathos  of  the  picture. 

All  this  came  in  the  swift  survey  with 
vv'hich  I  answered  Watson's  appeal.  Had 
I  been  alone,  I  might  have  gone  on  to  ask 
myself  how  it  was  that  a  building  so  finely 
placed  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  great 
hills  had  come  to  such  a  state.  But  the 
man  had  now  reclaimed  his  house-agree- 
ment, and  deeming  that  I  was  ready  to 
answer  his  questions,  he  began  again — 

"  Well,  what  do  vou  think  of  it  .^" 

"  Not  much,"  said  I  ;  "  it  *s  not  the  sort 
of  house  one  would  take  on  a  repairing 
lease." 

*'  That 's  what  I  say,  though  its  present 
tenant  is  not  guilty  of  recklessness  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
Plvidently,  she  lives  within  her  income." 

"  She  lives  within  her  income  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  the  girl  in  white  who  comes  out 
of  the  river  at  midnight  and  goes  up 
and  down  stairs  for  an  hour.  She  must 
be  a  fortune  in  towels  to  the  local 
haberdasher." 

"Is  that  the  story  the  landlord  told  you  .^" 

"  Something  like  that.  He  tells  it  to 
everyone.  That 's  the  reason  why  the 
place  does  not  let.  There 's  another 
reason,  too.  The  last  owner  lost  his 
money  in  Argentines,  and  when  he  came 
to  sell  the  house  his  title  was  incomplete. 
He  is  living  in  London  now  in  a  couple  of 
rooms." 

**  How  long  ago  is  it  since  he  left  .^" 

"  Three  years,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion. 1  can  remember  passing  by  here  in 
the  sunmier  of  the  year  1890  and  seeing  a 
regular  whirl  of  life.  A  band  was  playing 
on  the  lawn,  and  there  was  a  regiment  of 
girls  in  i)retty  dresses  to  flirt  with.  They 
had  a  garden-party  on  or  something." 

**  Perhaps  the  girl  who  walks  the  stairs 
now  was  one  of  them." 

"I  couldn't  say  that.  But  I'll  drink 
her  health  if  you  '11  i)ass  the  tea." 

The  kettle  was  boiling,  and  I  gave  him 
his  tea.  Then,  when  he  had  finished  the 
whole  of  a  fruit-cake,  the  idea  came  to  me. 

*'  Suppose  we  explore  the  place  ?  "  said  I. 

**  Vou  're  joking,"  said  he. 

*'  Not  at  all — surely  );ou  don't  believe  all 
that  stuff  you  've  been  telling  me  }  " 

**  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  That 's 
why  I  'm  frightened  to  go." 

**  But  it's  broad  daylight  now."* 

"So  much  the  worse.  If  I  saw  an\'thing 
at  such  an  hour  it  wouldn't  be  possible  to 
say  that  it  was  a  shadow  from  a  candle." 
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Call  it  what  you  like,  but  come  up  to 
the  door  at  least." 

**  Very  well,  I  suppose  I  must,  for  the 
girl's  sake.  You  might  compromise  her. 
And  that  reminds  me.  I  'II  write  a  story 
when  I  get  back  to  town  and  call  it  *  Com- 
promising a  Ghost.'  That  should  be  an 
idea." 

With  this  word  he  condescended  to  get 
up  and  help  me  to  moor  the  punt  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  oak  which  stands  sentinel 
to  the  Bell  House  When  we  had  made 
all  straight,  and  had  lighted  our  pipes,  we 
landed  at  the  rotting  stage  and  crossed  the 
ragged  lawn  toward  the  long  windows  of 
the  lower  storey.  Dreary  as  the  aspect  was 
from  the  river,  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  deserted  building  seemed  veritably  to 
chill  the  heart.  It  was  as  if  all  the  trees 
about  moaned  a  dirge  for  the  dead  hopes 
of  the  man  who  had  lived  and  wrecked 
his  life  beneath  their  shade.  No  note 
apon  the  breeze,  not  a  rustle  of  the 
long  green  grasses  heralded  our  approach. 
We  seemed  to  hear  our  voices  echoing 
through  all  the  dreary  rooms  :  the  lightest 
word  went  winging  away  to  gather  strength 
in  its  path  and  to  come  back  to  us  in 
a  reverberating  and  long-drawn  sigh  that 
filled  the  house.  Nor  had  we  any  difficulty 
in  gaining  an  entrance.  A  step  from  the 
gravel-path  carried  us  to  the  boards  of 
the  drawing-room.  The  glassless  window 
cried  **  Open  house  "  to  all  the  world. 

How  the  feeling  came  I  know  not,  but 
the  moment  I  set  foot  in  the  building  I 
seemed  to  be  the  victim  of  an  indefinable 
yet  haunting  dread.  It  may  be  that  my 
mind  was  running  upon  the  silly  tale  of  the 
woman  who  rose  up  out  of  the  stream  ;  it 
may  be  that  the  humid  atmosphere  and  the* 
miserable  aspect  of  the  room  depressed 
me.  Certainly,  even  in  the  light  of  the 
river's  well-known  antipathy  to  the  builder, 
the  devastation  to  be  obser\ed  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  building  was  remark- 
able. The  wall-paper  hung  down  in  strips, 
there  was  mould  upon  the  panelling,  flakes 
of  plaster  had  fallen  from  the  ceiling  ;  all 
the  handles  had  long  since  been  stolen 
from  all  the  doors  ;  there  was  not  anywhere 
the  sign  of  visitation,  much  less  of  habit- 
ation. Indeed,  in  the  whole  house  I  saw 
but  one  article  which  was  not  a  decaying 
fixture  :  it  was  the  half  of  a  Bible,  torn  and 
coverless,  and  it  lay  upon  the  mantelshelf 
of  the  librar}'. 

During  the  whole  of  our  tour  of  these 
lower  rooms,  grim  and  lonely  and  for- 
bidding as  they  were,  Watson  had  main- 
tained a  dogged  silence.  Possibly  the 
gloomy  moody  which  was  my  experience. 


possessed  him.  He  went  from  chamber  to 
chamber  with  sullen  steps  like  a  man  who 
did  not  wish  to  advance,  yet  had  not  the 
will  to  draw  back.  But  it  was  not  until  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
marble  staircase,  now  cracked  and  chipped, 
and  humbled  in  the  perishing  gold-work 
of  its  balustrades,  that  he  uttered  a  protest, 
and  one  which  echoed  my  own  inclination. 

**  Come  now,"  said  he,  **  you  're  not 
going  to  climb  those  stairs." 

**  But  we  haven't  met  the  lady  I  'm  to 
compromise,"  said  I. 

**  Oh,  write  something  sweet  and  drop 
it  into  the  river." 

**  An  appointment  for  the  small  hours — 
rendezvous,  a  water-lily,  eh  }  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Anywhere  you  like,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
in  this  hole,"  said  he. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  not  deriving 
that  enjoyment  from  the  expedition  which 
I  had  promised  him ;  and  being,  in  some 
part,  of  his  opinion,  I  turned  round  upon 
the  stair  to  descend.  In  the  same 
moment  I  heard,  clear  and  unmistakable, 
the  slam  of  a  door  on  the  landing  above 
us.  It  was  followed  by  the  sharp  click 
of  a  key  turning  in  a  lock — then  by  utter, 
unbroken  silence.  And  the  next  thing  I 
remember  is  that  Watson  and  I  were  both 
in  the  punt,  and  that  somehow  or  other 
he  had  one  end  of  the  pole  and  I  had 
the  other. 

**  I  am  about  to  remark,"  said  he,  and 
he  did  not  make  an  obser\'ation  until  we 
had  passed  the  railway  bridge,  **  that  you 
were  frightened." 

**  Speak  for  yourself,"  said  I ;  **  you  're  as 
white  as  a  sheet  now." 

**Well,"  he  exclaimed,  **  I  am  open  to 
admissions." 

**  Then  you  think  that  it  was  some- 
thing ?"  said  I. 

**  Undoubtedly.  The  wind  shut  a  door 
and  the  lock  shut  itself.  I  was  about  to 
make  sure  when  you  bolted  away  like  a 
cow." 

**  It's  not  fair  to  say  that.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  were  the  first  to  leave." 

**  Suppose  we  agree  that  we  left 
together  ?  " 

Upon  this  conclusion,  and  upon  the  fact 
that  the  wind  had  closed  the  door  anil 
locked  it,  v.e  found  agreement  ultimately. 
I  left  him  at  Pangbourne,  for  he  was  on  his 
wav  to  town  ;  and  it  was  not  until  three 
days  later  that  I  passed  the  Bell  House 
again.  This  time,  however,  I  was  alone. 
I  had  sculled  from  Pangbourne  to  Goring 
in  the  early  morning,  and  a  friend  hatl 
insisted  upon  my  dining  with  him  at  the 
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for  a  spell  as  I  came  to  the  ruined  house ; 
and  sending  my  mind  back  to  the  strange 
experience  which  had  befallen  mc  there. 
I  began  to  ask  myself  again  if  a  human 
hand  had  closed  the  door,  or  if  our 
matter-of-fact  supposition  were  the  correct 
one.  I  fell  to  wondering  what  event  in 
the  history  of  the  place  had  set  the  village 
hags  chattering.  I  speculated  upon  the 
changing  whims  of  Fortune,  her  surprises 
and  her  caprice.  And  then,  just  when 
prudence  counselled  me  to  take  u|)  my 
sculls  again,  the  fog  which  had  enveloped 
the  house  seemed  to  lift  all  in  a  moment, 
and  the  whole  shape  of  the  building  stood 
out  clear  to  my  view.  What  was  more,  the 
light  of  a  lantern  was  dancing  in  the 
remoter  garden,  and,  even  as  I  watched  it, 
the  light  disappeared,  only  to  shine  out 
again  presently  from  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  staircase. 

To  say  that  this  light  surprised  me  is  no 
Word  to  describe  all  I  felt.  Associating  it 
at  once  with  the  mysterious  closing  of  the 
door,  I  sat  and  watched  it  as  one  fascinated. 
That  some  human  being  haunted  the  Bell 
House  was  now  plain,  yet  with  what  object 
I  could  not  conceive.  Robberv  was  out  of 
the  question.  There  was  not  the  value  of 
sixpence,  I  surmised,  to  be  found  from 
garret  to  cellar.  No  tramp  seeking  a 
night's  lodging  would  carry  a  lantern  in  his 
hand.  No  pilferer  would  be  moved  to  steal 
bricks  and  tumbling  plaster.  Yet  there  was 
the  light  now  shining  from  the  hall — now 
disappearing,  now  flashing — not  from  any 
iiindow  above,  but  up,  as  it  were,  from 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  Then 
only  I  had  a  theor>'  —  the  night-walker 
was  one  with  business  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Bell  House. 

I  had  this  conviction,  and  yet,  having 
it,  I  found  it  powerless  to  moderate  my 
curiosity.  Was  it  possible  that  the  family 
in  its  flight  had  left  untappeil  kegs  in  its 
butters*  ?  Had  some  muck-raker  turned 
over  refuse  and  dross  to  come  upon 
a  bin  of  neglected  ^Madeira  ?  The 
humour  of  these  assumptions  gave  way 
quickly  to  the  thought  of  the  phantoms 
which  the  villagers  conjured.  How  if  I 
were  favoured  with  one  of  them  ?  How  if 
the  hand  which  held  the  lantern  was  not 
human  .*'  All  the  scene  about — the  dark 
bushes,  the  lapi)ing  river,  the  unbroken 
silence — helped  the  suggestion.  If  a 
ghostly  figure,  with  moist  body  and  clammy 
hands,  had  stepped  suddenly  into  my  skifl* 
and  sat  beside  me,  I  could  not  have  been 
more  startled.  Indeed,  the  ver}-  notion 
sent  my  sculls  into  the  water,  and  I  had 
taken  two  swinging  strokes  even  while  I 


said  that  I  would  .see  the  thing  out,  cost 
me  what  it  might. 

Two  strokes  I  took  but  no  more.  My 
blades  were  feathering  for  the  third  time, 
when  the  situation  changed  almost  with 
the  swiftness  of  melodrama.  So  dreadful 
was  the  cry  which  then  rung  over  the 
water  that  all  my  nerves  twitched  as  I 
heard  it.  Again  and  again  it  rose  up, 
a  long-drawn,  reverberating  appeal  for 
help ;  not  from  the  cellars  of  the  house 
where  the  lantern  was,  not  from  the  bushes 
of  the  garden,  but  from  the  great  hall, 
perhaps  from  the  very  staircase  which  I 
had  trodden.  And  I  had  not  heard  it  twice 
when  I  knew  that  a  woman's  voice  had 
uttered  it ;  that  only  the  supremity  of 
peril  could  move  her  to  such  an  outburst. 

There  are  many  men  who,  believing  in 
nothing,  have  a  very  real  dread  of  unseen 
dangers  and  of  spiritual  manifestations.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  one  of  these,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  nothing  would  have  taken 
me  to  the  Bell  House  that  night  if  I  had 
not  assured  myself  that  I  was  answering  a 
human  summons,  and  going  to  the  help  of 
a  fellow-creature.  Of  this  I  had  little 
doubt  when  I  sprang  from  the  boat  and 
ran  swiftly  across  the  lawn  to  the  window 
by  which  I  had  entered  the  house  three 
days  before.  I  was  more  sure  when  I 
stood  in  the  darkness  of  the  hall,  and 
could  hear  most  distinctly  the  sound  of 
someone  breathing.  Yet  no  one  moved, 
no  one  answered  my  cry,  **  Who  is  here.''" 
The  darkness  alone  seemed  in  possession 
of  the  ruins. 

For  the  second  time  I  raised  my  voice, 
crj'ing,  **  Who  calls  ?  "  The  sound  echoed 
through  the  building,  sending  birds  whirl- 
ing from  its  roof,  but  no  human  voice 
answered  me.  And  this  was  the  more 
strange  since  I  was  conscious  of  a  human 
presence.  I  kNtw  that  someone  stood 
near  to  me.  I  expected  every  moment  to 
feel  the  touch  of  a  hand  ;  even  the  hurt  of 
a  blow.  The  very  uncertainty  robbed  me 
of  what  new-gotten  courage  I  had  carried 
from  the  boat.  I  had  impulse  to  flee  the 
place  as  a  place  of  dread  and  horror. 

This,  undoubtedly,  had  been  my  course — 
for  mv  fear  was  not  to  be  measured  bv 
words — had  not  tliere  come,  at  the  verv 
moment  when  I  decided  upon  it,  a  change 
in  the  scene  which  was  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  one  which  brought  me  from  the 
boat.  For  while  I  stood,  dazed  aiid 
motionless  and  robbed  of  all  my  ner\e,  the 
moonlight  fell  of  a  sudden  through  the 
stained-glass  window  above,  and  lit  all 
things  in  its  mellow  light.  The  darkness 
vanished   as   at  the   touch   of  a   wizanl's 
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irand.  Stairs,  balustrades,  doors,  pillars 
took  shape  about  me.  The  marble  pave- 
ment seemed  to  unroll  in  slabs  of  silver. 
Stretched  upon  it,  and  plain  to  be  seen, 
was  the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  inanimate, 
apparently  dead. 

The  lantern  which  she  had  carried  lay 
extinguished  at  her  feet.  Her  hair  was 
loose  and  spread  upon  the  pavement. 
Her  face  was  whiter  than  the  light  which 
fell  upon  it.  Her  hands  were  clenched, 
her  ejes  firmly  shut.  It  was  only  when  I 
bent  over  her  that  her  pulse  told  me  that 
she  lived.  But  of  token  of  her  peril,  or 
sign  by  what  means  she  had  come  to  such 
a  situation,  there  was  none.  Nor  was 
there  anyone  with  her  in  the  vestibule. 
I  heard  no  longer  the  heavy  breathing, 
the  breathing  of  a  man  unquestionably, 
which  I  had  heard  when  first  I  entered 
the  hall.  No  sound  of  footstep  echoed 
in  the  house;  not  so  much  as  the  creak 
of  a  board  or  the  shutting  of  a  door 
disturbed  the  silence.  We  were  utterlv 
alone — alone  with  the  peril,  if  peril  there 
was. 

My  first  care  in  this  haunting  moment 
was  the  girl  who  lay  at  my  feet.  She  lived, 
as  her  pulse  told  me  ;  yet,  if  the  glimmer 
of  life  was  not  to  die  and  fade  utterlv,  I 
knew  that  other  help  than  mine  must  he 
sought.  Prudently  or  imprudently,  1 
turned  from  the  thought  of  leaving  her 
where  she  was.  The  whole  of  that  dread- 
ful house  breathed  the  air  of  death.  I  said 
that  I  must  get  her  to  the  river,  and  to  my 
skiff:  and  with  this  in  mv  mind  I  carried 
her  quickly  across  the  lawn  and  laid  her 
upon  the  cushions  of  the  boat.  There 
was  brand v  in  mv  locker,  and  it  was  tht» 
work  of  a  minute  to  bathe  her  hands  with 
it,  and  to  force  some  of  the  spirit  between 
her  lips.  The  crisp,  cold  air  of  the  night 
blowing  freshly  upon  her  face  did  the  rest, 
and  before  a  second  minute  had  i)assed 
she  opened  her  eyes  and  uttered  a  low  cry. 

**  Who  are  vou  .'' "  she  asked,  and  in  a 
very  sweet  voice. 

I  told  her  mv  name  and  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  I  had  been  able  to 
help  her,  adding  that  I  would  row  her  to 
the  town  at  once  if  that  was  her  wish. 
When  I  had  spoken  she  did  not  answer  me, 
but  buried  her  face  in  her  hands — the 
smallest  hands  that  I  have  seen  (»n 
woman — and  began  to  crv  bitterlv. 

"Whatfollv,  what  follv!"  1  heard  her 
muttering  to  herself;  and  so  she  sat, 
sobbing,  until  we  had  come  to  the  lot  k. 
Nor  did  she  utter  a  single  word  of  thanks 
to  mc. 

It  being    now    nearly  eleven    o'clock, 
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there  was  no  light  in  the  lock-keeper's 
cottage.  I  saw  that  it  was  very  necessary 
to  get  the  girl  to  her  home  and  to  her  bed, 
for  she  was  woefully  unstrung  and  hys- 
terical ;  and,  being  unable  to  wake  the 
keeper  with  a  hail,  I  moored  the  boat  for 
a  moment  at  the  lock-gates  and  ran  up  to 
the  cottage.  I  had  left  my  passenger 
wrapped  in  rugs,  the  prettiest  picture  of 
distress  possible  ;  but  although  I  was  away 
no  more  than  fi\e  minutes,  there  was  not  a 
sign  of  her  on  my  return.  She  had  left 
the  boat  and  vanished  as  mysteriously  as 
she  had  come. 

In  the  month  of  May  following  upon 
this  strange  episode  at  the  Bell  House  an 
invitation  from  a  dancing  man  took  me 
to  the  Portman  Rooms,  in  Baker  Street, 
where  there  was  to  be  held  one  of  those 
oftentimes  dismal  functions,  **  a  small  and 
early."  The  rooms  were  verj*  full  as  I 
entered ;  but  I  had  not  been  a  spectator 
of  the  first  dance  for  more  than  a  minute 
when  I  found  myself  following  with  curious 
eyes  the  steps  of  a  singularly  beautiful  girl, 
who  was  remarkable  even  in  that  throng 
of  pretty  women.  So  exquisitely  did  she 
waltz,  so  graceful  was  her  lightest  move- 
ment, that  she  would  have  attracted  atten- 
tion by  these  gifts  alone  ;  but  she  added 
to  them  a  stately  and  perfect  figure,  and  a 
face  which  was  marked  by  an  indescribable 
sweetness.  Long  I  watched  her  as  she 
seemed  to  float  rather  than  to  dance  round 
the  hall.  Then  suddenly  our  eyes  met 
in  a  mutual  and  immediate  recognition. 
She  was  my  ghost  of  the  Bell  House. 

I  sav  that  the  recoijnition  was  mutual. 
I  may  add  that  it  was  accomi)anie(l  on  her 
part  by  a  very  singular  proceeding.  No 
sooner  had  she  observed  me  than  she 
ceasetl  to  dance,  re>;ardless  of  the  j)ress 
about  her,  and  began  to  drag  her  j)artner 
to  my  corner.  Nor  did  she  wait  for  the 
formality  of  introduction  before  she  sjKjke 
to  me. 

*'  What  can  I  sav  to  vou!"  she  exclaimed, 
holding  out  both  her  hands,  '*  what  must 
vou  havi^  thouij^lit  of  me  ?'* 

It  was  all  very  suilden  and  very  sur- 
prising, antl  1  listiMied  to  her,  sik'nt  in 
admiration  while  she  tlianked  me  for 
saving  her  life,  as  she  would  have  it  that 
1  had  d(Hie. 

*'  I  knew  \\\w  at  once,"  ^lle  saitl  a  little 
later,  when  we  hail  found  the  shelter  oi 
an  alcove  and  she  had  told  me  that  her 
name  was  Barbara  Olcotl.  *'  1  could  never 
forsjret  mv  Ia>t  vi>it  to  the  Bell  House. 
Vou  must  have  thought  me  an  ungrateful 
creature." 
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'•  I  never  ihoiiglit  anylhinR  nf  the  kind. 
I  was  iiM)  l>iisv  woniioriiiK  what  liaii  hetoinc 
of  yim,  and  liuw  you  tame  to  lie  in  the 
place  at  all." 

"f)h!  that  was  sim|)h'  i-noiijili.  ^^v 
fathiT,  fol.mrl  (Iki.tt,  lived  thi-rc  lor 
twcntv  years.     I    was  Ixini  there  ;  it  "as 


As  she  spoke  the  whole  of  her  storj' 

;uemc(l  to  come  into  m_v  head. 
"  So  you  went   to  Goring  to  find  the 

iociiments,"  said  I ;  "  hut  what  made  yoti 

hint  they  were  there  .'' " 
"  I    dreamed   ti — the    niglit   licfore   we 

Ticl.  I  dreamed  that  the  papers  lay  in  a 
rusly  safi'  in  one  of 
the  cellars  under  the 
garden." 

"And  did  you  tell 
your  father  of'  this  a  " 
"Oh,  yes;  but  he 
laughed  at  me.  He 
is  an  enemy  to  all 
sujierstition,  and  he 
would  have  considered 
it  a  hlot  upon  his 
creed  to  follow  such 
fancies.  I  could  not 
persuade  him  to  listen 
lo  me,  and  havini; 
no  brothers,  I  wnn 
bound  to  go  to  (loring 
alone." 

"  Then  you  were 
staying  in  the  tiiwn  f" 
■'  I  was  staying  at 
the  cottage  ()f  mv 
nurse.  My  fatheV 
had  gone  lo  Brighton 
that  morning,  and 
direcllv  he  had  left,  I 
set  oiil.  Of  course. 
1  dill  not  want  to  sec 
any  of  our  friends  of 
ihc  better  time.  That 
wasMhv  I  went  to  the 
lidl  llou^e  at  night 
when    all    the    village 

"  But  why  did  not 
\our  nurse  or  someone 
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Hid   wli 

up  all  hopi 


1    gel    our    homo 
,s,sing  deed,  were 
■     -e  years  had 
if  recovering 


■of  it  now 

[lie  that  V.I 
'  Alas  for  the  . 
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nothing  bi 
niv  Side  should  have  lu-, 
comes  the  dreadful  part 
When  I  had  niadi'  ijuiie  : 
was  nothing  in  the  cellar 
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;if  the  story, 
ire  that  there 
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the  kitchen,  and  was  about  to  pass  through 
the  hall  when  I  came  face  to  face  with  a 
man  who  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase.  Oh,  nothing  could  be  so  hideous 
as  that  creature  was.  His  head  was  like 
the  head  of  an  animal.  I  was  certain  that 
he  meant  to  murder  me," 

"  Did  he  speak  to  you  then  ? " 
"  No,  he  only  stood  looking,  looking  at 
me,  until  I  thought  that  1  should  lose  my 
reason.  I  would  sooner  die  than  face  him 
again.  When  at  last  I  made  a  step  to 
pass  him,  he  tore  the  diamond  brooch  off 
my  throat  and  tried  to  pull  my  ring  from 
my  finger.  I  remember  nothing  else  until 
I  saw  yon  bending  over  mc  in  liie  boat." 

"  Then  yon  have  no  idea  who  the  man 
was?" 


"  I  think  he  must  have  been  a  tramp. 
When  the  Vicar  went  up  to  the  house  next 
day,  he  declared  that  someone  had  been 
hving  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms.  But  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  I  felt  when  I  found 
that  1  was  not  alone,  and  remembered  that 
no  one  could  hear  my  crj-.  It  was  the 
same  terror  which  sent  mc  running 
from  your  boat.  Oh,  you  have  much  to 
forgive." 

I  told  her  that  no  one  could  hesitate  to 
forgive  her  anything ;  and  was  glad  to  hear 
that  her  father's  affairs  had  righted  them- 
selves. I  have  met  him  many  times  since 
that  night  at  his  place  in  Bedfordshire,  and 
a  finer  old  man  does  not  exist.  Nor  has 
friendship  moderated  my  admiration  for 
pretty  Barbara. 
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I  HAD  heard  about  him  before  I  saw 
him,  and,  naturally,  I  had  expected 
to  find  a  being  as  nearly  resembling  a 
Titan  as  these  latter  days  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  could  produce. 

It  is  true,  the  fact  that  he  was  to  be 
addressed  as  "  Mr.  Judd  "  had  come  upon 
me  with  a  slight  sense  of  shock  in  the 
first  place,  because  I  had  hoped  that  his 
patronymic  might  have  a  smack  of  Celtic 
origin.    One  couldn't  imagine  an  ancestral 

{udd  having  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
)ruids,  and,  therefore,  one  was  obliged  to 
experience  and  recover  from  a  certain 
disappointment.  I  did  recover  from  it, 
however,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  a 
Mr.  Judd.  He  was  to  be  an  enormously 
tall,  muscular  Mr.  Judd,  with  his  loins  girt 
about  with  shaggy  skins,  and  a  rough  mane 
of  hair  blowing  in  the  wild  winds  which 
beset  Stonehenge.  He  was  to  carry  a 
club,  too,  and  very  closely  resemble  the 
agreeably  primitive  gentleman  one  some- 
times sees  on  advertisements  of  Bovril. 

All  these  things  I  had  carefully  pictured 
to  myself  before  driving  out  to  Stone- 
henge.    What  I  saw  afterwards  was  this  : 

It  was  a  gloomy  day.  (Or  do  great 
dusky  clouds,  like  huge,  hovering  birds, 
ever  brood  thus  darklv  over  the  mvsterious 
monument  of  the  past,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  weather  elsewhere  ?)  Against 
the  most  majestic  of  all  the  remaining 
plinths  leaned  a  bright-eyed,  intelligent- 
^ed,  grey-haired,  healthily  ruddy  man, 
of  middle  age,  and  somewhat  under 
middle  height.. 

Not  far  from  where  he  stood  grazed 
a  white  horse — a  philosophic  -  looking 
beast — while  from  behind  a  pillar  of  rock 
protruded  the  impertinent  shafts  of  an 
extremely  modem  photographic  van. 

The  one  human  denizen  of  the  spot 
.beside  myself)  looked  at  me,  and  said 
nothing.  I  did  not  look  much  at  him,  for 
I  was  glancing  impatiently  about  for  my 
formidable  ideal  of  Stonehenge's  guardian. 

At  last  I  said,  in  despair  of  having  my 
wish  gratified,  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  Do 
you  happen  to  be  able  to  inform  me  where 


I  can  find  the  guardian  of  Stonehenge } 
For  I  hear  it  has  a  guardian  !  " 

"That's  true,  it  has,"  he  returned,  his 
brown  eyes  twinkling.  "  And  yet  you 
wouldn't  think,  to  look  at  it,  it  was  under 
age,  now  would  you  ?  Though  you  might 
call  it  a  case  of  *  second  childhood,' 
perhaps." 

Then  he  remembered  that  I  had  asked 
another  question.  **  You  want  to  see  the 
guardian,  you  say  ?  " 

**  To  see  him,  and  have  a  little  chat 
with  him,"  I  returned. 

"Well,  you're  doing  both  at  this 
moment.  My  name  is  Judd,  and  I  've 
been  guardian  of  Stonehenge  for  five-and- 
twenty  years." 

Alas,  my  Titan  had  exploded!  Here 
was  only  a  crystallised  bit  of  him  !  How- 
ever, Mr.  Judd  looked  a  man  who  might 
be  able  to  use  both  fist  and  brain,  if 
necessary,  in  the  protection  of  his  over- 
grown ward. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  wondering  what 
Stonehenge  wants  of  a  guardian  at  all," 
said  Mr.  Judd.  "  But  you  see,  it 's  like 
this.  If  I  were  not  continually  about,  the 
stones  would  be  covered  with  cuttings  and 
names,  and  bits  of  them  would  be  taken 
away  for  souvenirs.  It 's  bad  enough  as 
it  is,  but  I  'm  glad  to  say  that  not  one  of 
the  wilful  defacements  vou  see  has  been 
done  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Another  of  my  duties  is  to  keep  people 
from  scattering  their  papers  and  orange- 
j)eel  and  egg-shells  about,  and  to  drive 
strav  cattle  awav." 

"  Surely  no  ont;  would  he  such  a  Vandal 
as  to  desecrate  the  site  of  so  magnificent  a 
monument  as  this  !  " 

'*  Oh,  wouldn't  they,  thouufli  ?  You'd 
think  diflcTentlv  if  vou  tried  Ixinir  what 
the  theatre  folk  call  my  *  understudy '  for  a 
day  or  two.  The  place  looks  lontly  enough 
to-day,  because  it's  threatening  rain,  but 
from  spring  to  autumn  not  a  fairly  fine 
day  passes  that  doesn't  bring  a  hundred  or 
more  people  sight-seeing  here.  They 
come  from  all  countries,  but  the  most  of 
them  are   English   or   Americans.     Since 
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Sir   Edmund    Antrobus  (who    owns   this 

estate,  and  Stonehenge  with  it)  appointed 

me  guardian  twenty-five  years  ago,  not  a 

day  nave  I  missed,  except  a  few  of  the  very 

coldest  in  winter,  when  I  knew  that  not  a 

soul  would  venture  near  the  place.     I  tell 

TOO,  we  do  get  some  fierce  weather  here  on 

Salisbury  Plain,   not  only  in  winter,  but 

early  spring  and  late  autumn  !    The  wind 

blows  like  a  great  spirit  that's  gone  mad. 

But  there 's  a  sort  of  lonely  grandc^ur  about 

it,  and  I  sometimes  get  fine  cloud  efit'cts 

in   the  photographs   I   take.    Do  1  taki» 

photographs?       Well,  I   only    make    my 

living  out  of  it,  that's  all.     I  get  no  salary 

for  my  guardianship,  but  I  've  i)een  granted 

the  sole  right  to  take  photographs  here, 

and  there's  a  good  deal  of  money  in  it. 

It  has  paid  me  to  give  up  the  best  part  of 

my  life  to  it,  anyway.     You  M  be  surprised 

at  the  number  of  people  who  want  their 

pictures   taken,   sitting    against    the    big 

rocks.     Why,  I'm  obliged  to  spend  all  my 

evenings  *  developing '  at    home.     'I'hat  Vs 

my  van  over  there,  you  see.     I  couldn't 

get    on    without    that.      It  *s    a    sort    of 

second   home.      I   drive   here   and    back 

again  with  it,  and  I  sit  in  it  when  there 's 

a  storm.     I  never  got  wet  out  here  yet, 

and  that's  saying  a  good  deal,  in  all  these 

}'ears." 

"  I  suppose  you  must  have  some  odd 
eaperiences  sometimes  }  "  I  suggested. 

"  Some  very  funny  ones  I  've  had,  ami 
one  or  two  that  came  near  to  being  excit- 
ing at  the  time.  But  the  sort  of  thing 
that  amuses  me  most  in  everyday  life  here 
is  listening  to  the  ideas  people  have  for 
restoring  Stonehenge.  I  've  heard  pretty 
nearly  cver\thing  saitl  about  it  that  could 
be  said,  but  the  queerest  was  a  man  who 
came  lafit  year  and  wanted  to  have  the 
whole  place  nicely  roofed  in.  'I'hen  there 
was  an  American  millionaire — yes,  I  know 
which  one,  but  I  don't  think  I  \1  better 
mention  his  name  —  who  said,  if  Sir 
Edmund  Antrobus  would  sell  him  Stone- 
henge, with  the  right  of  removal  to  his 
own  countr}',  he  would  pay  five  million 
dollars  for  it.  But  you  see,  Stonehenge 
isn't  gone  yet ! 

**  Speaking  of  Americans  reminds  ni(»  of 
something  else.  You  know,  1  dare  say, 
that  June  21  is  our  grand  day  here. 
Hundreds  of  people  come,  even  great 
scientists  and  other  folks  who  \e  made  a 
noise  in  the  world.  Thev  stav  the  ni<^ht 
before  in  Salisbun*,  and  start  for  Sl(jn(»- 
henge  at  about  one  o'clock  or  so.  Then 
they  get  here  in  time  to  see  as  fine  a  sight 
as  can  be  seen  the  world  over.     On  just 


that  one  dav  of  the  vear  the  sun  can  be 
observed  rising  directly  over  a  stone  called 
the  Friar's  Heel,  which  it  is  thought  was 
placed  there  for  that  purpose  when  Stone- 
henge was  made.  When  the  sun  has  got 
up  a  certain  height,  a  great  round  spot, 
red  as  blood,  falls  im  the  altar-stone.  It's 
a  thrilling  sight  if  the  sky  is  not  too 
cloudv.  But  1  'm  sorrv  to  sav  it 's  onlv 
bt»en  perfect  twice  in  a  dozen  years.  Well, 
last  year  two  young  Americans  had  made 
a  journey  all  the  way  from  New  York  just 
on  purpose  to  see  the  sun  rise  over  Stone- 
henge on  June  21.  They  only  had  a  few 
days  to  spare  in  Kngland,  anyway.  They 
were  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  but,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  there  was  a  fine  drizzle, 
and  for  all  they  could  see  they  might  as 
well  have  stayetl  in  America.  I  got  a 
chance  that  morning  to  hear  some  new 
American  swearing.  *  Tall  words,'  1  fancy 
they  call  them  over  there." 

*'  Will  you  tell  me  about  the  *  exciting 
adventures '  you  mentioned  just  now  ?  "  1 
asked. 

'*  Oh,  thev  don't  sound  much  in  the 
telling !  But  it  was  in  winter  when  both 
the  things  I  'm  thinking  of  happened,  and 
you  must  i)icture  to  yourself  this  great  wild 
plain,  with  only  these  dark  stones  and  me 
on  it,  as  far  as  the  eve  can  reach.  One 
day  a  fellow  came  along,  and  was  bargain- 
ing with  me  for  some  photographs,  and 
when  I  tuHKHl  mv  back,  suddenlv  he  was 
on  me,  trying  to  throw  me,  and  pick  my 
i)ockets  of  mv  watch  and  what  monev  I 
had.  But  I  was  too  strong  for  him.  1 
mastered  him,  and  then  did  some  jmwerful 
yelling,  which  brought  a  couple  of  men 
who  were  driving  along  the  nearest  road 
to  Salisburv,  and  mv  fine  bird  was  taken 
into  jail.  After  that  I  got  a  whistle,  and 
it  was  lucky  I  did,  for  a  little  later  a  mad- 
man came  and  tackU'tl  me.  lie  had  got 
it  in  his  cracketl  head  that  ht?  was  a 
re-incarnation  ;;is  that  what  you  call  it  ?) 
of  a  Druid  priest,  and  he  was  for  making 
a  sacrifice  of  me  on  the  altar-stone.  But 
I  'm  a  stronger  man  than  I  look,  and  I 
wrestled  with  him  till  my  whistle  brought 
help  from  fellows  culling  wood  not  far 
awav." 

'*  I  sui)pose  you  don't  remember  the 
day  when  poor  Tess  of  thf  (TLrbervilles 
ami  her  Iovit  came  here?"  I  smilingly 
incjuired.  '*  You  know  Mr.  Thomas 
Hartlv's  novel,  of  course." 

Mr.  Judd  looked  a  little  puzzleil.  "Tess 
of  the  (fUrbiTvilles  r  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 
the  novelist.-'  I'm  sorrv  to  sav  I  nevt-r 
heard  of  eitlier  of  tlum,  .Mi>s  1  " 
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JULIA. 


By     C.     MACXAUGHTOX. 


I  USED  to  ride  with  her,  dance  with 
her  at  the  few  balls  she  ever  attended, 
walk  with  her,  help  her  to  pick  roses  in  the 
sunny  rose-garden  at  UEsterre.  I  used  to 
tell  her  all  my  troubles,  and  diagnose  my 
feelings  to  her  at  considerable  length.  But 
when  I  wanted  amusement,  it  was  certainly 
not  to  her  stately  home  that  I  bent  my 
steps.     Poor  Julia  was  fwi  amusing. 

She  was  not  even  interesting.  Her 
temper  was  much  too  sweet  and  gentle. 
She  was  too  uniformly  kind.  She  never  gave 
you  delightful  surprises  nor  set  you  wonder- 
ing what  she  was  thinking  about.  Xo  one 
was  ever  piqued  or  puzzled  by  Julia.  Xo 
one  ever  found  her  difficult  to  understand. 
I  never  (except  once)  remember  her  saying 
an  unexpected  thing,  and  I  am  certain  that 
no  one  in  the  world  ever  passed  a  troubled 
night,  tortured  by  a  cold  glance  or  be- 
wildered by  an  unfathomable  smile  of  hers. 

Thoughts  of  Julia  were  not  conducive  to 
wakeful  nights — they  had  rather  a  soporific 
effect. 

There  were  times,  however,  when  no 
one  seemed  to  suit  me  as  well  as  poor  Julia. 
()n  the  long,  long  summer  days  it  is  very 
sweet  to  lie  under  the  lime-trees  at 
L*Esterre  and  read  Shellev  to  her  or  a  few 
(carefully  abridged)  poems  of  Swinburne, 
and  explain  to  her  what  it  means  to  have  a 
broken  heart  or  a  hopeless  passion.  Th(\^e 
are  things  which  she  does  not  understand  ; 
for  Julia  is  very  commonplace.  N'ever- 
theless.  she  is  full  of  sympathy,  poor  child, 
and  whenever  I  want  commiseration  or 
praise  or  kindly  aj)proval  it  is  to  her  1  go. 
I  always  know  exactly  how  I  shall  find 
her — soft,  gentle,  sweet.  When  I  tell  her 
sad  things  it  makes  her  eyes  fill  with  tears, 
and  when  1  am  hapj>y  Julia  is  happy  too. 
.^he  is  one  of  those  women  who  make  men 
selfish.  Her  sympathy  is  too  easily  roused, 
and  she  takes  things  too  much  to  heart.  1 
often  find  myself  exaggerating  a  trouble  or 
a  grievance  to  her  just  to  draw  forth  those 
ready  tears,  and  1  have  .sometimes  dis- 
covered that  the  poor  child  is  making  her- 
self miserable  over  some  woe  of  mine 
which  I  have  forgotten  long  ago. 


I  had  known  Julia  since  she  was  a  child, 
and  now  she  was  twenty-two.  During 
that  whole  time  nothing  had  occurred  to 
disturb  our  placid  friendship.  I  knew  her 
so  well  that  I  had  long  ago  given  up 
expecting  great  things  of  her,  and  it  never 
afforded  me  any  disappointment  to  find 
that  she  was  not  clever  nor  brilliant  nor 
amusing.  There  were  plenty  of  other 
people  to  amu.se  me,  and  Julia  was  invalu- 
able in  her  way — it  was  only  a  pity  she 
was  so  uninteresting. 

Vet  once  a  very  strange  and  unexpected 
thing  happened.  Julia  surprised  me.  She 
got  cross.  Actually  gentle  Julia  lost  her 
temper.     It  was  in  this  way. 

Sir  Philip  and  Miss  I/Ksterre  (Julia's 
father  and  his  si.ster)  always  invite  me 
down  for  their  county  ball.  It  is  Julia's 
one  dissipation  in  the  year,  and  she  always 
has  a  n(*w  frock  for  it,  which,  she  has 
confided  to  me,  she  wears  out  as  a  dinner- 
dress  afterwards.  This  annual  festivity  is 
conducted  with  that  well-bred  dignity  and 
propriety  and  that  painful  sameness  and 
solemnity  which  rule  all  things  at  L'Ksterre. 
There  is  always  one  other  guest  besides 
myself  (the  house  would  hold  forty  com- 
fortably)—  a  very  .stupid  fellow  called 
(jillon.  Julia  always  announces,  with  a 
little  air  of  importance,  that  they  take 
their  own  party  to  public  balls,  and  .she 
gels  rather  Jlustered  and  excited  when  she 
sails  into  the  county  ball-room  with  two 
young  men  in  her  train.  She  has  a  sort  of 
idea,  I  believe,  that  she  is  doing  some- 
thing just  a  wee  bit  fast,  and  this  lends  a 
blissful  feeling  of  excitement  to  the 
occasion. 

I  was  (lancing  with  Julia  (who  is  a  litth* 
heavy  on  her  feet  ■,  and  I  asked  her  to  conn' 
and  sit  out  the  rest  of  the  waltz  with  me  in 
the  corridor. 

**  Xow,'*  I  said,  **  we  can  hav(»  a  long 
talk,'*  for  I  knew  there  would  not  hv  many 
partners  waiting  to  claim  Julia's  hand  for 
the  next  dance.  If  she  had  promised  it  to 
young  Gillon  she  could  give  him  another 
instead  later  on  in  the  evening. 

Julia    looked     conscientiously    at     her 
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sparsely  filled  programme  before  replying, 
and  then  she  said,  "That  will  be  de- 
lightful," and  seated  herself  in  the  most 
uncomfortable  of  two  chairs  that  were 
placed  in  a  tawdrily- draped  bower  of 
turkey  -  red  cotton  ornamented  with 
branches  of  fading  laurel  and  dolorous 
yew. 

"  How  pretty  the  decorations  arc  I  "  she 
began,  looking  wiih  pleasi^d  childish  e)cs 
down  the  j)crs]iCLiivc  of  a  wtiitc-waslicd 


passage  called  ibe  corridor,  in  which  were 
suspended  a  fi'w  (.'hincsc  pa])pr  lamps, 
which  swayed  dismally  in  the  draught,  and 
emitted  an  odour  of  smoking  tallow. 

"Julia,"  said  I,  "do  you  believe  in 
love  ?  " 

"  Believe  in  love,  Tom  ?  Oh.  yes  !  "  said 
gentle  Julia.  She  got  quite  pink.  Perhaps 
she  thought  it  unmaidenly  to  talk  about 
love  to  a  young  man.  or'perhaps — but  l 
never  thought  of  that  till  long  after. 

"  You  believe  in  it  theoretically,  per- 
haps," said  I,  "  but  whoever  heard  of  true 
love  in  real  life  ?  " 


"  True  love  ? "  repeated  Julia,  "  do  you 

mean  by  that " 

"  I  mean,"  I  interrupted.  Impatiently 
(one  always  has  to  be  so  ve^  explicit  to 
Julia),  "I  mean  that  union  dC  souls  of 
which  poets  have  dreamed  and  bards  have 
sung.  I  mean  that  long  -  dreamed  -  of 
paradise  where  heart  answers  heart  in  the 
ineffable  oneness  of  perft-ct  sympathy,  I 
mean  that  altogether  beautiful  and  won- 
derful Thing"  (with  a  capital)  "which 
neither  Reason  nor  Science" 
(also  with  capitals)  "can  ex- 
plain to  us,  but  which  is  strong 
enough  to  defy  Fate  and 
Fortune,  ay,  and  Death  itself, 
and  which  only  grows  stronger 
through  suffering  and  danger 
and  ditficulties." 

"  t)h.  yes,  I  see,"  said  Julia. 
She  had  let  her  fan  drop  on 
to  her  lap,  and  was  looking 
away  doun  the  long  perspective 
of  the  passage,  with  its  swing- 
ing lanterns  and  yew  branches 
and  its  strip  of  red  carpet 
covering  the  bare  boards  of 
the  floor.  She  was  not  so 
attentive  or  interested  as  usnal, 
but  perhaps  I  had  been  talking 
a  little  over  her  head. 

"  Is  such  love  ever  found, 
lulia.-""  I  said.  "Is  it  ever 
lasting?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Julia  simply. 
"True  love  never  dies,  and  it 
is  willing  to  give  up  every- 
thing the  world  can  bestow 
for  the  sake  of  the  being  it 

I  looked  at  the  prim  little 
girl  sitting  beside  me  in  her 
old-maidish  white  frock  wiih 
its  rather  absurdly  modest 
opening  at  the  neck,  and  I 
TCI  LiK  smiled     indulgently     at     her. 

What  did  Julia  know  of  even 
ihe  meaning  of  some  of  those 
sacrifices  which  are  made  for  Love's  sake  ? 
"  That  is  one  of  the  pretty  theories  of 
youth,"  I  said  kindly.  "  When  you  are  as 
old  as  1  am,  Julia,  and  have  learnt  the  sad 
lesson  which  life  teaches,  and  have  bought 
the  bitter  experience  which  only  sorrow 
and  disappointment  can  buy ;  when  you 
have  <iiscovered,  as  all,  alas!  must  some 
day  discover,  that  love,  according  as  the 
world  knows  it,  is  but  the  name  for  a 
passing  fancy — a  flattered  vanity  and  that. 

at  the  first  breath " 

"Tom,"  said  Julia  eamesilj*,  and  lay- 
ing her  hand,  beseechingly,  on  my  arm, 
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"  do  not  talk  in  this  way.  It  pains  me  ; 
indeed  it  does.  I  know  now,"  she  stopped 
and  began  over  again.  *'  I  cannot  but 
know,  considering  the  kind  way  in  which 
you  alwa3rs  confide  in  me,  what  it  is  to 
which  you  allude.  But,  1  om,  hope  and 
trust  a  little  longer.  Perhaps  some  Httle 
cloud  has  come  between  you  ;  some  little 
mistake  has  arisen  which  you,  in  the 
fullness  and  sensitiveness  of  your  great 
love,  are  inclined  to  exaggerate.  Have  an 
explanation — ^you  owe  it  to  her  as  much  as 
to  yourself — and  don't  let  this  misunder- 
standing remain  any  longer  between  you 
which  Aliss  Varley  may  be  regretting  as 
bitterly  as  you  are." 

That  is  the  worst  of  exaggerating  one's 
woes,  especially  to  Julia,  who  is  one  of 
those  women  who  always  remember 
what  "you  said  last  time."  Miss  Varley 
was  a  young  lady  whom  I  had  admired 
in  the  winter.  My  present  i)assion  for 
Mrs.  Mathieson  was  an  entirel);  different 
aTair. 

••  Miss  Varley,"  I  said.  "  Oh  !  Miss 
Varley ;  yes.  I  think,  dear  Julia,  you 
always  rather  exaggerated  my  feelings  for 
Miss  Varley." 

"  Oh,  Tom  !  "  cried  Julia,  "  don't  say 
that.  It  is  a  poor  thing  to  try  and  be- 
little your  love  because  the  object  of  it  has 
proved  unworthy.  Don't  be  ashamed  of 
having  loved.  Love  is  a  beautiful  antl 
noble  thing  in  itself,  and  cannot  fail  to 
elevate  us  and  make  us  better,  even  though 
it  may  be  abused  or  unvalued." 

**  But  what  if  it  be  hopeless  ?  "  I  cried. 
"  Utterly  hopeless.     What  then  ?  " 

•'  Even  then,"  said  Julia,  in  a  low  voice, 
••  I  think  it  is  good  to  love." 

I  knew  she  must  still  be  thinking  of  me 
and  Miss  Varley,  and  her  misdirected 
sympathy  made  me  impatient. 

•*  *  To  love — if  need  be  to  suffer,'  etc." 
I  said  in  a  jocular  tone. 

••  Suffering  is  always  hard,"  responded 
Julia  gravely — Julia,  who  had  been  shel- 
tered and  cared  for  all  her  life,  and  who 
was  far  too  placid — I  may  say  too  stupid — 
to  know  what  it  was  to  love  or  suffer  keenlv. 
••And  there  is  nothing  which  makes  us 
suffer  so  much  as  love.  But  still  it  is  good. 
It  is  good  to  give,  even  though  one  gets 
nothing  in  return.  And  it  is  good  to  love — 
oh  !  I  know  it  is  good  to  love." 

**  Women  enjoy  a  hopeless  passion,"  I 
said  cynically.     **  Men  do  not." 

•*  Oh,  Tom !  "  cried  Julia,  in  distress.  "  I 
know  I  am  stupid.  But,  indeed,  indeed  I  did 
not  mean  that.  I  don't  want  you  to  suffer, 
Tom,  dear.  I  want  you  to  be  happy.  1 
have  hope'd — I  have  prayed  so — that  you 


and  Miss  Varley  will  never  know  anything 
bui  happiness." 

Miss  Varley  again. 

*'Dear  Julia,"  I  said,  "life  is  a  garden 
in  which  many  beautiful  flowers  grow.  One 
wanders  through  its  sunny  glades  and  one 
stops  to  admire  first  this  fair  blossom  and 
then  that.  This  lowly  violet  one  loves  for 
its  gentleness  and  sweetness,"  and  I  looked 
kindly  at  Julia ;  **  this  tall  lily  is  admirable 
for  its  beauty  and  grace  ;  this  deep  red 
carnation  is  both  fragrant  and  lovely.  One 
pauses,  looks,  admires.  It  may  be  that 
one  almost  chooses  and  culls  some  one  of 
these  fair  flowers.  But  No,  A  voice 
whispers  that  neither  this  nor  this  is  the 
one  for  me,  and  wilh  a  sigh,  perhaps,  one 
passes  on  down  the  flower-bordered  way. 
And  then,  at  last,  at  last  one  finds  the  queen 
of  flowers,  the  rose  of  roses  !  beset,  it  may 
be,  by  thorns  and  guarded  by  dragons  " 
(1  was  thinking  of  Major  Mathieson,  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure  what  dragons  have  got 
to  do  with  a  rose-garden),  **  but  yet  the 
only  flower  in  the  garden  for  me.  Here 
will  I  stay  my  weary  steps,  here,  before 
this  shrine  of  loveliness,  will  I  worship, 
and  this  rose  or  none  shall  I  wear  in  my 
heart  for  ever !  " 

Julia  took  out  a  little  pocket-handker- 
chief and  wiped  her  eyes. 

**  Yes,"  1  said,  **  I  have  been  through 
the  garden  and  I  have  seen  many  flowers. 
1  may  have  stopped  to  admire,  but  I  have 
passed  on,  saying  to  myself,  *This  is  not 
the  fairest.'  And  now,  dear  Julia,  I  have 
found  my  Queen  of  Roses.  You  spoke  just 
now  of  ^liss  Varley — she  was  one  of  the 
flowers  to  whose  beauty  I  did  homage  ; 
my  Rose  Queen  is  far  other.  She  is  sur- 
rounded by  thorns,  but  that  only  seems  to 
make  her  doubly  precious." 

**  I  don't  think  1  quite  understand,"  said 
Julia. 

*'  I  will  explain  myself  better,"  I  said, 
**for  you  are  almost  like  my  sister,  Julia, 
and  I  know  I  can  rely  on  your  sympathy. 
1  am  in  love  with  Vera  Mathieson." 

"  But  she  is  a  married  woman,  Tom  !  " 

Julia  was  really  a  little  too  much  behind 
the  age. 

**  My  dear  little  girl,"  said  I,  "  it  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  love  does  not  always 
bestow  itself  where  it  is  best  or  wisest." 

And  then  that  surprising  thing  occurred 
to  which  I  have  bi-fore  alluded.  Julia  lost 
her  temper — lost  it  bdilly. 

**What  right  have  you  to  talk  about 
love  .^"  she  cried  passionately.  **  I  don't 
believe  you  know  what  it  is !  I  don't 
believe  you  ever  loved  anyone  really  or 
truly  in  your  life  I  " 
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■'  My  rfi-ar  Julia !  "  I  interposed. 

"It  is  true,"  she  went  on  vehemently. 
Her  pale  cheek  flushed  a  deep  carnation 
colour  and  tears  of  exciti'mcnt  stood  in  her 
eyes.     "  You  are  faithful  to  no  one.     It  is 


Miss  VarUv  to-dav  and  Mrs.  .Mmhicson 
to-morroH.'  and  iialf-a-d«iKcn  ollu-rs  in 
the  imirse  of  lliv  vear.  Wliv  do  vou  pri-- 
l.-n<l  so  inudi  .-  '  Why  do'  you'  di-ccive 
vuursfll'.-  Win-  do  vuii  hui;  these  ini,if,'in- 
Krv  IroiiliK-s  ;ind  mak.^  vmirsulf  nus.Talde 
over  thf<e  pctiv  lovi-  affairs?  Oh!  If 
you  only  kno.v  What  Icjvi — r.-;d  Invr— was! 
HoM-  it  iuvps  and  forgives — forgives  airaiii 
and  again,  and  lovt's  through  everything, 
and  cannot,  cannot  die,  houever  hard  vou 
trj'  to  kill  it.     Don't  vou  see " 

"  I  see,"  I  said  'coldly,  "  that  I  have 
bestowed  my  confidence  where  it  is  not 
appreciated,  and  that  I  am  only  to  get  hard 
words  in  exchange.  Perhaps  if  you  your- 
self had  ever  loved  you  would  be  able  to 
understand  me  better." 

■'  If  I  had  ever  loved."  began  Julia,  in 
that  same  unusual,  vehement  tone.     And 


then  her  voice  dropped  suddenly,  and  she 
repeated,  in  an  absent  sort  of  way,  "  If  I 


hade 


r  loved." 


I  think  1  should  like  to  go  back  to 
Aunt  Mary  now,  please."  So  «e  left  the 
lawdrj'  red  cotton  bower  and 
the  evil-smelling  paper 
lanterns,  and  went  back  to 
the  ill-ventilated  ball-room 
and  the  brassy  local  band. 
And  I  did  not  ask  Julia  to 
dance  again.  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  hked  her  so  little  as  I 
did  just  then.  She  had  sur- 
prised me,  but  she  had  also 
disappointed  me.  All  my  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  her  were 
of  something  gentle,  soft,  re- 
ciprocativc,  kind.  It  really 
gave  me  a  pang  to  discover 
that  there  were  clans  under 
that  velvety  softness — claws 
that  could  scratch  too  !  Julia 
had  said  some  remarkably  rutle 
things  to  me.  and  it  was  not  her 
role.  ( Jirls  who  are  not  pretty 
should  be  more  amiable.  There 
was  a  plain-spokenness  about 
some  of  her  remarks  which 
irritated  nie  exceedingly,  for 
thev  were  both  unkind  and 
untrue.  I  thought  Julia,  of  all 
[leoplc,  would  liave  understood 
me  better.  I  can  forgive  a 
good  deal,  but  rudeness  is  a 
thing  I  detest — especially  in  a 
young  girl.  Gentle  Julia  !  her 
conduct  this  evening  had 
certainly  contradicted  that 
T  M,\Kv  preitvsobri(]uet~but  all  women 

1  had  to  leave  i.'Ksterre  the 
momiug  after  the  ball,  and  1  did  not  go  to 
see  Julia  again  for  a  long  lime — never,  in 
fact,  till  one  cold  bright  day  in  the  follow- 
ing winter,  when  I  sot  a  letter  from  her 
father,  written  in  his  usual  old-fashioned, 
courteous  stUc.  in  which  he  asked  me  to 
come  down  ami  sec  Julia.  I  had,  no 
donlit.  heard  liow  seriously  indi.sposed  she 
had  been,  and  he  relied  on  my  amiability 
to  yield  to  his  poor  little  invalid's  whim 
and'  come  and  see  her. 

I  don't  know  what  prompted  mc  to  start 
off  at  once  and  take  the  morning  train  to 
L'Ksterre.  I  walked  from  the  station  and 
came  over  the  hill,  whence  one  gets  the 
most  perfect  view  of  the  house.  It  is  a 
grand  old  place,  and  I  have  never  been 
more  struck  by  its  beauty  than  I  was  that 
morning.  The  hall  by  which  pne  enters 
the    house   impressed    mc   afresh    by    its 
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immense  sLce,  and  I  found  myself  looking 
at  its  pillars  and  beautifully  vaulted  roof 
as  though  it  were  all  new  to  me.  There 
ic.K  something  ne»v  and  unusual  about 
L'Esterre  that  morning.  I  could  not  tell 
what  it  was  until  I  remembered  that  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  come  there  that 
Julia  had  not  been  in  the  hall  to  wclcomi.- 
me.  Often  1  had  thought  how  incongruous 
her  surroundings  were,  and  how  much  more 
suitable  it  would  ha\e  seemed  to  see  some 
stately,  queenly  woman  moving  with  regal 
dignity  about  the  noble  old  room.  And 
yet  I  misseil  the  dowdy  little  figure  in  its 
simole  suit  of  grey,  I  wished  Julia  had 
come  to  meet  me  as  usual. 

Prest-ntly  her  aunt  came  into  the  room. 
"  Will  you  come  upstairs  ? "  she  said  ; 
and  her  voice  was  niodidated  into  that  low 
whisiier  in  which  people  always  speak  who 
have  been  long  in  a  sick-room, 
however  far  the}'  be  from  the 
invalid.  I  remembfr  this  now. 
but  I  did  not  notice  it  at  the 

time. 
"Is  Julia  in  the  boudoir.'" 

I  asked,  as  we  walked    down 

one  of  the  corridors.  But  Miss 

I.'Ksterre  had  stopped  before  a 

dosed  door,  and  said  "  Hush ! " 
It  was  a  girl's  room  wc  bad 

entered.     It  was  full  of  jireltv 

things,   and    everything    in    it 

haii  an  air   of  prinmess  and 

luainess  which  were  uonder- 

Jully  characteristic    of    Julia. 

ThtTc  was  a  little  oak  praver- 

«ltsk  bv  the  window.  «ith  somr 

dfi-otional  books  and  a  wdl- 

ifiumhed    Hibk-    placed    with 

PwfiTt  e.'sactness  »!"■"  li      ( i" 

'^L'  ilre.ssing- table 


look  of  neatness  and  tidiness.  The  bed- 
clothes iverc  not  tossed  nor  tumbled,  but 
were  folded  down  preciselj-,  and  Julia  had 
bor  hair  smoothly  brushed  off  her  face  and 
tied  with  a  ribbon.  Her  little  hands,  with 
their  big  frills  of  lace  nearly  covering 
them,  lay  out  on  the  counterpane  (]iiiet 
and  reposeful.  Kverything  was  orderly, 
serene,  peaceful.  A  '  little  French  clock 
ticked  on  the  manlclpiece,  and  a  bright 
lire  burnt  decorously  in  the  polished  grate. 

I  felt  horribly  big  and  strong,  and  1  know 
i  moved  clumsily  and  disturbed  things. 

She  wanted  I'o  shake  hands  with  me, 
but  mine  were  too  cold  to  touch  hers,  so  I 
stooped  and  kissed  the  thin,  transparent 
lingers.  And  a  soft  colour  sprang  into  her 
white  cheeks — poor,  prim  Htllc  Julb. 

Then  I  saw  she  was  trying  to  sav  some- 
thing to  me,  but  her  voice   was  so  weak 


r ; 


bun.ln 


nf 


'iolfis,     which     scented     the 

Jl'i'ili.  atmosphere  with  a  de- 

'"■ious  fragrance. 

I  ^member    now    how    h:>t 

~  'M$ 

"if  room    felt   after  the  cold 

iP 

''Uisiilr,  and  ho«-.  when   1  saw 

Si 

Ma  King  on  the  bed  looking 

'  H 

'"'  white  and  fmi;ile.  I  felt  as 

■ 

;'  the   breath    <.f  cold    1    had 

'T'lUght     in     with     lue    nul^.t 

'"jure  her,  and  I  went  to  ih<- 

lir*.'  tolrvan.l  get  the  chill  ..if 

N]  [][[h 

my  han.is  and  clothes  bef.jre  1 

apprtacbed  her.     Then   1  saw 

hir  lofiking  at  me,  and  I  knew  ih 

t   I  OU^-Ilt 

tu  have  gone  first  to  .-peak  lo  he 

.     It  Mas 

Ihe  la,-l  time  I  disappointed  JuH; 

I  crossed  the  room  hastily  and 

stood  In- 

the  bed.     Heru  cvcrvthing  liad 

the  same 

felt  neater  God  than    I  did  at  that 
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"  Tom,"  said  Julia,  "  I  am  so  sony  I  was 
unkind  that  night  in  the  corridor." 

I  did  not  go  back  to  town  in  the  even- 
ing, but  though  I  waited  below  in  the  hall 
till  the  next  day  dawned  1  never  saw  Julia 
again — never,  that  is,  to  speak  to. 

They  let  me  see  her  on  the  morrow  when 
she  lay  asleep  with  white  lilies  in  her  hand, 
and  with  while  lilies  about  her  bed. 

I  wanted  to  ask  many  questions,  but  I 
could  not  speak.  Sir  Philip  was  crj-ing 
bitterly,  and  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  hear 
an  old  man  sob  as  he  did.  Yet  I  had  no 
words  to  comfort  him. 

"  My  little  Ju,"  he  said  ;  "  my  little 
gentle  girl.  She  was  all  I  had  in  the 
world." 

I  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  he 
turned  to  me  and  continued  in  a  helpless, 
bewildered  fashion — 

"  I  never  thought  of  her  dying.  Tom — I 
never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  I  used  to 
look  font'ard  to  seeing  Julia's  children  at 
L'Esterre." 

"  It  is  an  awful  blow,"  I  said  stupidly, 
"  an  awful  blow." 

Sir  I'hilip  did  not  seem  to  hear  me.  but 
continued,  looking  at  mc  in  that  helpless, 
stricken  way,  and  speaking  in  half- 
beseeching  tones — 


"  They  say  she  has  looked  so  sad  the 
last  few  months,  Tom.  Do  you  think  it 
was  too  quiet  for  her  down  here  ?  Do  you 
think  she  lived  too  lonely  a  life  ?" 

I  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
over  the  quaint  old  garden  with  its  dark 
yew  walks,  and  away  beyond  to  the  lonely, 
barren  country.  Tnen  I  ran  my  eye  along 
the  dark  stone  masonry  of  the  old  house, 
so  stately  in  its  solitary  grandeur — so 
isolated  and  alone.  And  lastly  I  turned  to 
the  interior  of  the  room,  and  the  little  giri 
lying  dead  among  the  flowers. 

"  I  am  sure  you  have  nothing  to  reproach 
yourself  with,"  I  said. 

"  I  think  she  had  ever)thing  to  make  her 
happy,"  he  replied,  half  comforted.  "She 
was  surrounded  with  love  from  her  cradle,, 
and  I  never  denied  her  any  little  gaiety." 

(I  thought  of  the  annual  county  ball  and 
the  little  white  frock  that  was  worn  out  at 
dinner  afterwards.) 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  his  sister  soothingly, 
"  we  gave  her  our  best.  She  had  all  our 
love." 

I  don't  know  what  made  me  stammer 
forth,  "  I  should  not  have  thought — I  did 
not  know " 

"  \Vhe)i  do  men  ever  know  ?  "  said  Miss 
L'Esterre. 
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By    W.    a.     BAILLIE-GROHIsIAN. 


CHAMOIS-DRIVING  is  not  quite  so 
much  the  outcome   of  the   high- 
pressure  life  of  modern  times  as  is  often 
supposed.       Four     hundred    years    ago 
chainois-driving  was  resorted  to,   as  we 
know   from  the  two   famous   black-letter 
chronicles,  *'  Theuerdank  "  and  *'  Weiss- 
kunig,"  wherein  the  doughty  deeds  of  the 
premier  sportsman   of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Emperor  Maximilian,  are  faithfully  recited. 
In    those    days    arms  of  precision   were 
unknown,    and    the    sportsmen    had    to 
spear  the  game,  using  a  long  iron-pointed 
shaft,  which  they  threw   like   a  javelin  ; 
or     the     cumbersome    cross  -  bow    was 
brought    to    bear   upon   what  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  an   exceedinc^ly  wary  and 
unapproachable  animal.  Maximilian,  whose 
sobriquet    "  the    Last    Knight "    is    too 
well    known   to  require   further  allusion, 
was,  one  might  almost  say,  also  the  last 
sportsman,  at  least  of  the  old  school ;  for 
in   the   century  that  followed  his   death, 
in     15 19,    the     chase    degenerated    into 
slaughter,    where     the    vastness    of    the 
number    of  game    killed    was    the     first 
consideration,  and    driving  was   brought 
to    an    almost    incredible    state   of   per- 
fection.    Feudal  institutions,  it  is  need- 
less to   say,   assisted    the    ruling   classes 
in   making  the   chase    a    pastimtj   which 
proved   cruelly   oppressive    to    their    serf 
subjects.      The    latter's    fields    were    de- 
spoiled by  deer  and  wild  boar,  against  the 
inroads  of  which  not  even   fences  wen* 
permitted  to  be  raised,  and  the  inicjuiious. 
'•sendee     of    the     chase"     forced     the 
peasantry  to  turn  out  for  weeks  at  a  time 
to   beat   and    raise    temporary  palisades,. 
by  the  aid   of  which    game   was   driven 
together  and  held  till  the  day  of  the  formal 
ckasse^  when,  by  massing  together  thousand s^ 
of  beaters,    enormous  numbers  of  deer, 
boar,  as  well  as  bears  and  wolves,  were 
killed.    Confining  ourselves  to  chamois- 
driving,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  under 
Maximilian  gunpowder  seems  to  have  been 
lint  used  for  the  chase,  and  an  incident 
narrated  in  the  curious  old  '' Weisskunig" 
chronide  shows  that  it  was  not  thought  to 


be  of  much  account.  The  quaint  black- 
line  illustration  depicting  the  occurrence 
represents  the  Emperor,  accompanied  by 
Yorg  Perghard,  **  the  man  most  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  fire  -  tube,"  as  rifles 
were  then  still  called,  standing  at  the 
bottom  of  a  high  cliff  looking  up  at  a 
chamois  tiptoeing  on  a  ledge  high  above 
their  heads.  "  And  the  King,"  continues 
the  chronicle,  "  commanded  Yorg  to  shoot 
the  chamois  ;  but  Yorg  answered  that  the 
buck  was  much  too  high  up,  and  could  not 
be  reached  by  the  ball.  Then  the  King 
took  his  cross-bow,  and  said,  *  Look  out ! 
I  will  kill  the  chamois  with  mv  steel  cross- 
bow.'  And  there  and  then  he  shot  the 
buck  with  the  first  shot,  and  the  distance 
was  a  hundred  fathoms  and  more."  This 
would  equal  about  two  hundred  yards,  and 
speaks  well  for  the  precision  of  the  old- 
fashioned  arm.  But  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  fire-tubes  were  then  most 
unwieldy  guns  of  enormous  weight ;  they 
were  rested  on  a  forked  stick,  and  were 
touched  off  with  a  fuse,  at  which  the 
sportsman  had  to  keep  blowing  to  keep  it 
alive.  Rifles,  however,  soon  improved,  and 
a  centurv  later  matchlocks  were  in  common 
use  for  the  chase.  Sportsmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  became  more  luxury-loving  and  lazy, 
surrounding  themselves  with  all  kinds  of 
unsportsmanlike  paraphernalia.  Hardly  a 
<*entury  after  Maximilian  had  speared  his  last 
<:hamois,  the  chase  had  already  degenerated 
to  such  extremes  that  chamois,  after  being 
<lriven  on  to  ledges  on  the  face  of  per- 
pendicular precipices  from  which  they 
could  neither  retreat  nor  advance,  were 
shot  at  with  howitzers  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cfiff !  Such  a  feat  was  performed  by 
Duke  Leopold  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
festivities  whic:h  were  held  in  honour  of  his 
marriage  ;  the  noble  knight,  Hanns  von 
Ferklechen,  who  narrates  tlie  details,  going 
into  rhapsodies  over  the  skill  exhibited  by 
his  liege  lord  in  directing  the  cannon  ! 

Turning  now  to  modern  days,  the  follow- 
ing facts  have  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order 
to  understand  the  raison  d^etre  of  chamois 
drives.     In  the  first  place,  where  men  own 
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one  or   more   large  cliamois-prosiTvi's,  it  lifing   ver>'  gooil.     M<.'n,    iherefore,    who 

would    be  impossible    to   keep    down  to  can  devote,  saj',  only  a  wecli,   or  perhaps 

reasonable   numbers  the  natural  increase  luo,    to    a    certain    preserve    during    the 

were  no  drives  held ;   for  stalking  this  shy  shooting     season      have     necessarily     to 

game  is,  even  in  the    l^e^t   stocked    pre-  resort     to     driving,     or     their     preserve 

serves,    a    slow    proci--s,    an    average  of  would  get  overstocked,  which  is  as  detri- 

onc,  wr   at  the  uliiiojt  t»o,  bucks  a  day  mental  at>  U  the  opposite.     Unfavourably 
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situated  ground,  carefully  guarded  against 
the  inroads  of  poachers,  great  bags  arc 
often  made.  Thus  in  the  shoot  of  Prince 
Anersperg,  in  the  Zillerthal,  T}to1,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  chamois  are  often 
shot  in  five  or  six  days'  driving  by  the  five 
gons  of  which  the  Prince's  party  usually 
consists.  But  so  extensive  is  this  preserve 
and  fovomable  the  lay  of  the  numerous 
glens  that  the  same  ground  is  only  driven 
once  in  every  three  years.  Not  more  than 
half-a-dozen  preserves  exist  where  this  can 
be  done,  and  in  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  can 
such  bags  be  made. 

Another  reason  whv,  under  circum- 
stances,  driving  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
form  of  sport  will  have  occurred  to  those  of 
my  readers  who  happened  to  peruse  a  pre- 
vious article  on  chamois-shooting  in  these 
pages — ^namely,  that  chamois-stalking  is, 
after  all,  a  sport  which  only  robust  and 
active  men  of  not  more  than  middle^  age  can 
enjoy.  However  green  and  youthful  may 
be  the  heart  that  beats  within  the  breast,  a 
frame  seared  by  years  and  lungs  no  longer 
of  youthful  vigour  are  hardly  adapted  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  fatigue  and 
exposure  incidental  to  the  more  sportsman- 
like pursuit  of  stalking.  While  the  latter 
gives  the  sportsman  undoubtedly  more 
chances  to  distinguish  himself,  there  are 
plenty  left  in  driving.  The  duffer  at  the 
one  will  be  a  duffer  at  the  other;  he  will 
manage  to  pick  out  the  wrong  animal 
and  slay  a  doe  instead  of  a  buck — if 
indeed,  his  aim  is  sure  enough  to  bring 
down  anything,  as  the  band  of  frightened 
animals  dashes  past  him  with  a  rattle  of 
stones  and  a  rapidity  of  movement  that  is 
sure  to  fluster  the  nenes  of  the  novice,  the 
rolling  echo  of  his  shots,  reverberating 
from  cliff  to  cliff,  being  a  sad  mockery  of 
the  ineffectuality  of  his  fire. 

I  have  known  instances  of  thirtv-one 
shots  being  fired  at  a  drive  and  not  a  single 
chamois  brought  to  book,  and  to  judge  by 
the  number  and  varietv  of  excuses  one 
hears  put  for^vard  to  account  for  misses  at 
chamois  drives,  they  arc  ver}-  diminutive 
animals  and  the  amount  of  empty  space 
surrounding  them  is  exceedingly  great ! 

But  let  the  events  of  a  drive  speak  for 
themselves.  Though  the  mountains  of 
Styria  arc  not  quite  so  high  as  tlujse  of 
Tvrol  and  Switzerland,  thev  are  famous  for 
the  sport  that  is  annually  enjoyed  on  them. 
The  Wild-Alpe  is  the  name  of  a  preserve 
which,  next  to  those  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
among  the  best  in  the  Alps  of  Styria.  It 
is  very  extensive,  embracing  a  huge  tract  of 
mountain  country  consisting  of  numerous 
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glens,  favourite  retreats  of  the  red  deer,  as 
well  as  of  barren  peaks,  the  playground  of 
chamois.  A  mere  glance  at  it  fills  the 
heart  of  the  sportsman  with  delight.  Its 
owner,  the  noted  Austrian  Jdger  and 
explorer  Count  Wilczek,  is  a  sportsman  of 
rare  mettle,  reminding  one  in  many  par- 
ticulars of  the  doughty  Nimrods  of  old, 
whose  minds  knew  as  little  of  fear  as  their 
bodies  did  of  fatigue  and  exposure. 

A  roomy,  delightfully  picturesque  shoot- 
ing-lodge occuj)ies  a  central  position  in 
the  j)reserve,  and  from  here  the  Count  and 
his  guests  usually  start  when  stalking  stags 
or  thaniois,  while  the  more  outlying  ground 
is  taken  quite  early  or  quite  late  in  the 
season  when  driving  no  longer  militates 
against  the  stalker's  chances  by  disturbing 
the  game,  where  perfect  (juiet  is  a  primary 
condition  for  success.  Owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance our  headquarters  are  not  in  the 
shooting  -  lodge,  but  in  a  roomy,  old- 
fashioned  inn  of  an  Alpine  village  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  outlying  district  which 
it  is  proposetl  to  drive.  The  beaters, 
fortv  or  fiftv  in  number,  are  siurdv- 
looking  fellows  from  the  vicinity,  born  to 
the  work  before  them,  /.t.,  climbing.  To 
them  the  good  pay  they  get  is  on  this 
occasion  of  less  considerati(m  than  usual, 
for  they  love  sport  and  follow  the  fortunes 
of  the  day  with  the  greatest  intenrst.  They 
are  mostlv  voung  men,  and,  were  the 
keepers  not  such  vigilant  guardians,  more 
than  one  of  the  former  would  turn  to  good 
account  liis  knowledge  of  the  grouncl  and 
be  templed  to  turn  poacher,  for  the  lave 
for  chamois-stalking  is  inbred  in  these 
people. 

In  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
drives  lies  the  secret  of  success,  provided 
unfavourable  weather  does  not  mar  at  the 
last  moment  the  carefully  maturetl  plans. 
As  a  rule,  onlv  one  drive  is  made  each 
day,  and  as  much  ground  taken  in  as 
the  lay  of  tht*  land  will  permit.  If  the 
mountains  to  be  driven  consist  of  one  long 
ridge,  and  the  season  is  not  too  advancetl, 
the  north  or  shadv  Hank  will  onlv  be 
driven,  for  chamois  invariably  fretiuent, 
except  in  winter,  the  mountain-side  least 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  To  prevent 
tlu-m,  however,  escaping  across  the  top, 
from  the  shady  to  the  sunny  side,  whicli, 
when  alarmed,  they  would  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  lioing,  long  lines  supporlcil  on 
sticks  about  thn-e  feet  high,  like  washiT- 
women's  drying-linrs,  are  suspended  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  ridge.  At  intervals 
of  a  few  feet,  S(juare  pieces  of  red  or  blue 
stuff,  the  size  of  a  handkerchief,  are  sewn 
on  to  the  line,  and  as  these  flutter  about  in 
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the  breeze  they  effectually  frighten  the 
game  off.  But  for  these  flagged  lines 
a  great  number  of  Abwehrer^  or  men 
stationed  there  to  prevent  the  chamois 
crossing  the  ridge,  would  have  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  beaters  have  to  be  on  the  ridge 
very  early,  so  that  often  they  have  to  leave 
the  night  before,  in  order  that  they  can 
surround  the  game  as  soon  as  possible 
after  sunrise.  The  guns,  on  the  other 
hand,  need  not  bestir  themselves,  for  a 
couple  of  carriages  take  the  party  to  the 
bottom  of  the  range  which  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  that  day's  drive.  Time  passes 
only  too  pleasantly  during  the  seven  or 
eight  miles*  drive,  for  my  host  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  best 
informed  sportsmen  imaginable,  but  his 
knowledge  of  every  minute  detail  relating 
to  the  day's  sj)ort  is  great,  and  he  is  ready 
to  explain  them  to  <^ne.  One  sees  that 
the  planning  of  the  drives  is  not  left,  as  it 
generally  is,  to  the  head  keeper,  but  has 
been  thought  out  by  the  master  himself. 
Bad  weather,  that  bugbear  of  the  Alps, 
where  it  not  only  means  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet,  but  acts  also  as  a  marplot, 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  spoil  what  is  one 
of  the  Count's  best  beats.  To  realise  how 
completely  the  success  of  the  drive,  with  all 
its  attendant  paraphernalia,  depends  upon 
fine  weather,  the  reatler  must  remember 
that  bad  weather  in  the  mountains  means 
shifting  winds,  which  is  the  thing  most 
dreaded  by  sportsmen ;  for  the  whole 
manoeuvre  is  devised  anil  organised  on  the 
basis  that  the  usually  prevailing  breeze 
will  blow  steadily  in  the  desired  direction, 
the  game  throughout  the  drive  getting  the 
wind  of  the  beaters,  and  moving  off'  in  the 
direction  of  the  posts  where  the  guns  are 
stationed,  and  of  whose  presence  the  breeze 
does  not,  of  course,  give  them  the  slightest 
inkling.  Imagine,  therefore,  what  it  means 
if,  just  as  the  drive  is  to  commence,  the  wind 
chops  round  !  The  guns  are  in  that  case 
about  the  last  persons  who  will  set  eye 
upon  game.  No  shooting  or  shouting  on 
the  part  of  the  frantic  keepers  and  beaters 
will  succeed  in  turning  a  chamois  and 
force  it  to  flv  in  the  teeth  of  the  tainted 
breeze. 

When  the  carriages  stop,  after  having 
passed  for  the  last  mile  or  so  over  a  narrow 
and  very  rough  mountain  road,  a  group 
of  keepers,  all  dressed  in  their  national 
costume,  headed  by  the  genial  head 
keeper,  await  the  arrival  of  their  master 
and  his  guests.  A  list  of  the  six  or  seven 
guests  who  are  present  is  rapidly  marked 
by  the  host,  each  post  having  a  certain 
number,  and    thus    he    designates    each 


guest's     post.      Long      experience     has 
shown  what  under  ordinary  circumstances 
can    be   expected  at   each.      As  a  rule, 
the    lower    guns    will    get    fewer    shots 
but  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  big 
bucks,  while  those  stationed  higher  up  on 
the  mountain  where  the  chamois  usually 
come  in  bands,  consisting  of  the  younger 
bucks  and   females,  will   be  able  to   fire 
oftener.     If  number  rather  than  quality  is 
the  sportsman's  desire,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  easy 
to  gratify  his  whim,  always  provided  that 
he  does  not  follow  the  example  of  the  old 
gentleman  who  got  the  post  under  me, 
known  as  a  capital  **  stand  "  for  old  bucks, 
and   who,   though   he   was    an    old    and 
experienced    chamois  -  hunter,     managed 
to  miss  six  bucks  running  at  easy  range. 
Sly   old   dogs  these   veteran  bucks  prove 
themselves.      They    have    been    through 
the  wars    too    often    not    to    know  what 
all   this   unusual  hubbub   means,   and  as 
soon  as  the  reports  of  the  rifles  warn  them 
that  danger  lurks  ahead,  they  try  to  steal 
through  the  line  of  guns  as  stealthily  as 
possible.     On  such  occasions  the  younger 
generation  of  chamois  fall  easy  victims  to 
panic,    generally  rushing    in    wild    fright 
along   the    whole   line   of  guns ;   the  old 
stagers,    on    the    other    hand,    will    first 
betake    themselves   to    some   point    from 
which  they  can  overlook  as  much  of  the 
ground  as  possible.     There  they  will  stand 
for  half-an-hour  or  even  more,  taking  in 
the  scene.     On  one  side  the  breeze  tells 
them  there  are  human  beings  in  numbers ; 
above  them,  on  the  sky-line  of  the  jagged 
knifeback  ridge,  they   see   countless  blue 
and    red    handkerchiefs  fluttering   in   the 
air,  and  in  front  of  them  as  well  as  below 
occasional   white   puffs   of  smoke   go   up 
here   and   there.      And    strangest   of  all, 
though  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  sun  shines, 
there    is    constant    thunder    in    the    air. 
Whither   is   escape   possible }     Why  not 
Xxy  the  favourite  Wechsel  (run  way)  through 
the  uppermost   fringe  of  trees,  where  it 
will  be  possible  to  sneak  through  like  a 
roe-deer  that   won't   break    cover  ?     No 
puff  of  smoke  has  gone  up  yet  from  that 
direction,  and  no  angr}'  peal   of  thunder 
has   issued   from   that  comer  1     And  the 
wily  patriarch   betakes    himself  off  to  it, 
cautiously   spying   ahead    and   watchfully 
peering  over  the    top    of    each    of   the 
numerous  ridges  he  has  to  cross  after  a 
careful  sur\*ey  of  the  ground  beyond.     If 
the  gun  posted  on  this  run  way  is  at  all 
fidgety,  and  does  not  sit  as  motionless  as  a 
statue,  nine  out  of  ten  chances  are  against 
his  getting  a  shot  at  all,  for  the  buck  will 
have  seen  him  long  before  the  unconsdoos 
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sportsman  is  aware  that  he  is  under 
observation.  Often  have  I  had  a  chance 
ofobserring  these  tactics  of  old  bucks 
from  "stands"  where  I  could  overlook 
not  only  the  approaches  to  the  other  posts, 
but  also  the  men  themselves,  and  much 


amusement  does  it  afford  one  to  observe 
the  proceedings.  With  one's  glasses  one 
can  almost  see  the  old  fellow  shake  his 
head  and  »ink  his  left  eye  as  he  inspects  his 
would-be  slayer  from  behind  a  bush  scarce 
one  hundred  yards  off.  as  the  latter  fidgets 
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about  on  his  camp-stool — for  such  con- 
veniences are  by  no  means  unheard  of  on 
such  occasions — or  as  he  raises  his  rifle, 
taking  aim  at  some  imaginary  chamois,  or 
looks  at  his  watch,  or  does  any  one  of  the 
hundred  and  one  things  one  should 
not  do  when  watching  for  chamois. 
An  hour  and  more  have  I  known 
them  stand  with  gaze  rigidly  fixed 
upon  the  unconscious  enemy,  and  then 
slowly  turn  and  make  their  way  quite 
leisurely  to  some  recess  in  the  rocks,  or 
hide  under  the  overhanging  boughs  of 
a  iatsc/ien,  where  they  remain  until  the 
beaters  have  passed  them,  often  only  a 
few  yards  off;  and  then,  when  they  are 
once  behind  the  line  of  the  latter,  they 
jump  up  and  rush  off  at  their  best  pace  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  beaters  came, 
as  if  they  instinctively  knew  that  danger 
no  longer  lurks  there. 

But  now  to  the  drive  and  its  incidents. 
Quality  rather  than  number  having  the 
chief  attraction  for  me,  the  old  gentleman 
I  have  already  referred  to,  and  I  got  the 
two  posts  for  old  bucks,  mine  being  the 
upper  of  the  two,  some  six  hundred  yards 
of  impassable  rocks  separating  us.  Each 
guest  gets  a  kecj^er  to  accompany  him  to 
the  post,  and,  where  quick  shooting  is 
necessary,  the  latter  acts  also  as  loader ; 
but  for  this  service  there  is  but  rarely 
occasion.  His  presence  is,  however,  very 
welcome  for  other  reasons — namely,  to 
settle  any  doubt  in  the  sportsman's  mind 
regarding  the  sex  of  the  approaching 
game.  Only  adult  males  should  be  shot ; 
but  the  difference  between  ordinary  sized 
males  and  females  being  so  infinitesi- 
mal in  the  case  of  chamois,  only  ex- 
pert judges  can  tell  them  asunder, 
and  even  they  make  mistakes,  taking 
an  old  barren  doe  for  a  buck,  and  recog- 
nising their  mistake  only  when  the  animal 
is  lying  dead  before  them.  Sitting  close  at 
the  side  of  his  **  gentleman,"  the  keen- 
eyed  keeper  will,  when  he  has  assured, 
himself  with  the  assistance  of  his  glass  of 
the  sex  of  the  quarry,  answer  the  anxious 
interrogatory  glance  of  the  sportsman  with 
a  quiet  shake  of  the  head  or  a  nod,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  other  shoots,  again, 
where  the  rules  of  venery  are  not  so 
strictly  observed  as  in  Count  Wilczek's, 
the  novice  is  allowed  to  wreak  his  sweet 
will ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  best  inten- 
tions on  his  part,  ghastly  results  are  now 
and  again  the  consequence.  For  ghastly 
it  must  be  called  when  such  a  novice,  filled 
with  feverish  impatience,  opens  fire  at  the 
first  he  sees,  and  by  dint  of  a  regular 
fusilade  succeeds  in  bringing  down  a  doe 


or  two,  whose  helpless  progeny  is,  of 
course,  doomed  to  succumb  to  the  next 
snowstorm. 

As  the  rest  of  the  guns,  the  host 
included,  occupied  much  higher  posts,  some 
of  which  it  will  take  two  hours  to  reach,  a 
long  wait  was  my  lot,  but  it  gave  me  a 
chance  of  having  a  good  chat  with  the 
keeper,  Ferdl  Miihlbacher  by  name,  who 
is  quite  a  celebrity  in  his  way.  As  favourite 
gilly  and  personal  attendant  of  the  Count, 
he  has  seen  a  good  bit  of  the  world,  from 
the  North  Pole,  whither  his  master  inaugu- 
rated the  Austrian  North  Pole  Expedition 
a  score  of  years  ago  ;  to  the  Sierras  of  Spain 
and  the  peaks  of  Aosta.  Born  in  a  little 
chalet  in  the  Styrian  Alps,  this  child  of  the 
mountains  had  not  lost  a  whit  of  his  quaint 
simple-mindedness,  and  his  remarks  about 
the  countries  and  people  he  had  seen  were 
most  diverting,  for  when  once  the  innate 
shyness  of  all  mountain-bred  j)eople  was 
overcome,  it  was  easy  to  get  him  to 
talk.  Rarely  have  two  hours  of  waiting 
at  one's  post  passed  so  quickly  and  agree- 
ably as  on  this  occasion,  and  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  ears  when  the  far-away 
sound  of  a  shot  notifying  the  commence- 
ment of  the  drive,  struck  upon  my  ear  and 
obliged  us  to  break  off  conversation. 

My  post  was  a  typical  "  old  -  buck " 
ambush.  Immediately  in  the  foreground 
was  a  strip  of  moraine  of  loose  stones  and 
boulders  at  a  steep  angle  ;  opposite  were 
a  few  bushes  of  dwarf  pine,  hiding  from 
my  view  the  base  of  a  high  cliff  a  couple 
of  hundred  feet  in  altitude.  About  half- 
way up  the  perpendicular  face  of  it,  a  tiny 
ledge,  inches  in  width,  ran  almost  horizon- 
tally across.  This,  and  a  favourite  run 
right  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  were  the 
two  approaches  which  the  game  would 
probably  use.  Both  routes  would  force  the 
beasts  to  cross  the  strip  of  moraine 
which  would  give  me  a  safe  shot,  so 
that  the  keeper  was  right  in  calling  it 
**  ein  sehr  schiissiger  Stand."  Three  hundred 
yards  higher  up,  where  the  moraine  ended 
and  the  cliff  commenced,  was  stationed 
an  Abwchrer^  lest  the  game  should  try 
to  take  to  the  rocks  at  that  point.  "Any 
chamois  you  see  on  the  top  of  the  cliff 
must  sooner  or  later  come  here,"  were  the 
last  words  spoken  by  my  companion  before 
absolute  silence  had  to  be  observed.  An 
hour  or  more  passed,  and  though  the  echo 
of  numerous  shots  came  rolling  back  from 
a  grand  tier  of  mountains  on  the  far  side 
of  the  valley  we  were  overlooking,  nothing 
living  came  our  way,  and  the  nape  of  my 
neck  began  to  pain  me  from  the  constant 
scanning  of  the  skyline  far  overhead.      I 
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was  just  in  the  act  of  lifting  my  left  hand 
to  give  it  a  rub,  when  I  saw  Ferdl's  left 
eye  close  slowly  and  his  face  assume  a 
rigid  look.  It  was  turned  upwards,  spying 
the  skyline.  He  had  seen  a  chamois — that 
I  knew  instinctively — and,  as  the  first  pre- 
caution to  be  observed  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  to  avoid  any  rapid  movement,  I 
slowly,  very  slowly,  began  to  lift  my  eyes 
in  the  direction  he  was  looking.  Sure 
enough,  there,  right  on  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
I  could  see  the  head  of  the  animal  as  it 
stood  peering  with  craning  neck  down  in 
our  direction.  Hadtheanimalseenus?  We 
were  sitting  with  our  backs  against  a  big 
boulder,  a  trunk  of  a  prostrate  tree  hiding 
all  but  the  upper  part  of  our  bodies.  The 
dark  grey  and  green  of  our  clothes  matched 
so  completely  the  tint  of  our  surroundings 
that  we  escaped  observation,  and  after  a 
few  minutes*  inspection,  the  chamois, 
followed,  to  my  surprise,  by  two  others — 
for  old  bucks  usually  come  singly — picked 
their  steps  quite  slowly  down  a  sort  of 
gully  leading  to  the  upper  ledge.  When 
they  were  all  three  safely  on  it,  I  saw  that 
the  last  one  carried  the  best  head.  There, 
to  that  comer  yonder,  I  would  let  him  pick 
his  way,  where  I  would  have  him  broad- 
side on,  and  hence  prove  an  easy  shot. 
But  I  had  reckoned  without  the  man 
who  was  guarding  the  upper  escape, 
who  at  this  moment,  instead  of  following 
his  instructions  to  keep  under  cover  till 
they  were  quite  close,  showed  himself  and 
began  to  wave  his  arms  frantically.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  there  wasn't  much 
repose  left  about  those  three  animals  after 
that ;  they  came  bounding  down  the  almost 
perpendicular  face  of  the  cliff  in  a  way 
that  was  truly  wonderful.  No  more  start- 
ling illustration  of  the  almost  incredible 


surefootedness  of  these  animals  could 
have  been  furnished.  Down  and  down 
they  leaped,  taking  advantage  of  every 
minute  crack  or  protrusion;  now  one 
ahead,  then  again  another,  so  that  it  was 
quite  hard  to  keep  my  eye  upon  the  one  I 
had  selected  as  the  best.  Reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff,  it  was  high  time  for 
me  to  shoot.  Rising  suddenly  from  my 
seat,  and  aiming  well  forward  at  the  buck, 
now  not  more  than  ninety  yards  off,  he 
turned  head  over  heels  and  went  rolling 
down  the  slope,  fetching  up  against  a  big 
boulder  at  the  foot  with  a  heavy  thud. 
Had  I  been  armed  with  a  double-barrelled 
rifle  I  might  possibly  have  made  a  right 
and  left ;  as  it  was,  I  had  not  time  to 
reload  before  the  two  other  bucks  had 
turned  a  comer  and  were  out  of  sight. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  got  another  chance 
at  a  good  buck  flying  down  the  slope,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  had  almost  run 
down  the  Abwehrer^  who  this  time  kept 
quiet  until  the  buck  was  quite  close  to 
him.  His  pace  was  terrific,  and  as  the 
distance  was  quite  a  hundred-and-fifty 
yards,  I  had  to  aim  three  feet  in  front  of 
the  animal,  and  even  then  the  ball  was  a 
trifle  too  far  back,  and  really  it  was  more 
of  a  fluke  than  anything  else  that  I  hit  the 
fellow  at  all.  Two  good  bucks  with  two 
good  shots  was  my  record  for  the  day, 
an  average  which,  of  course,  I  could  not 
have  kept  up.  Seventeen  head  all  told  was 
the  total  bag  of  the  drive.  Laid  out  in  a 
long  row  on  the  green  sward  of  a  pine- 
girt  glade  in  ths  forest,  surrounded  by  the 
beaters,  keepers,  and  sportsmen  in  their 
picturesque  dress,  the  Strecke^  as  this  old 
Cierman  custom  is  called,  formed  an  inter- 
esting scene  and  fitting  close  of  the  day's 
chasse. 


A      VOICE      IN      A      MILLION. 


By   CLEMENTINA   BLACK. 


IN  a  small  room  which  partook  of  the 
office,  the  ship-cabin,  and  the  hair- 
dressei's  waiting-room  sat  two  men,  who 
eyed  each  other  like  cautious  adversaries. 
The  room  was  within  the  precincts  of  a 
big  opera-playing  theatre,  and  the  grizzled, 
soldierly  elder  of  the  men  was  Felix 
Denafoy,  the  manager — a  man  known 
throughout  Europe  and  America  as  a 
trainer  and  introducer  of  successful  singers. 
The  nationality  of  Denafoy  was  inde- 
terminate; in  England  he  was  generally 
taken  for  a  Frenchman  until  he  was  heard 
to  speak  English,  and  in  France  for  an 
Englishman  until  he  was  heard  to  speak 
French.  His  junior,  lean  but  oily, 
belonged  to  a  distincter  type ;  in  no 
country  under  the  sun  could  he  have 
passed  for  anything  but  a  Jew,  and  in  no 
spoken  language  would  his  tongue  have 
failed  to  betray  him.  His  name  was — at 
that  time — Rosenthal ;  it  had  once  been 
more  markedly  tribal,  as  well  as  recognis- 
dbly  Polish.  His  calling  might  be  suc- 
cinctly described  as  that  of  an  outside 
broker  in  the  world  of  musical  speculation. 

He  had  been  talking,  as  his  custom  was, 
of  all  sorts  of  trivial  gossip.  Denafoy 
gave  him  the  appropriate  monosyllables, 
and  waited  for  some  sort  of  real  communi- 
cation.    At  last  it  came. 

Rosenthal  leaned  over,  and  laying  his 
hand — a  hand  not  conspicuously  clean — 
upon  the  arm  of  the  manager,  said  im- 
pressively :  **  I  have  found  the  fmesi  tenor 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life,  here  in  London.*' 

Denafoy's  eye  rested  finnly  for  a  moment 
on  his  interlocutor ;  then  he  withdrew  both 
it  and  his  arm. 

**  Englishman  }  "  he  asked,  with  a  care- 
lessly incredulous  lifting  of  the  eyebrows. 

"Talks  English,  anyway,  and  London 
English,  too.  But  a  voice,  mon  cher — voix 
d^eliU,  a  voice  among  millions.  I  thought 
of  you  when  I  heard  him.  Of  course  it 
wants  training.  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
chance  for  you." 

"  What  are  the  terms } "  asked  the 
manager  briefly.  He  was  well  aware  that 
a  pearl  of  a  tenor  would  not  be  handed  to 
him  for  nothing. 


Mr.  Rosenthal  explained  in  detail.  He 
wanted  a  fee  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  first 
interview,  and  was  willing  that  this  should 
be  refunded  if  Denafoy  disapproved  of  the 
voice.  Further  payments  were  to  be  made 
when  the  tenor  signed  an  agreement,  and 
when  he  first  appeared  in  public.  The 
terms  were  exorbitant,  but  not  altogether 
preposterous.  After  some  haggling,  a  bar- 
gain was  struck,  and  the  next  afternoon 
fixed  for  the  introduction. 

Denafoy  and  his  secretary  put  them- 
selves into  a  cab,  and  into  the  charge  of 
Rosenthal  and  were  conveyed  they  knew 
not  whither.  The  cab  stopped  at  last  in 
some  unknown  street,  and  the  journey  was 
pursued  on  foot.  They  passed  between 
whar\'es  and  warehouses,  and  linally  came 
into  a  high,  narrow  street,  with  peeps  of 
water  between  the  houses.  RosentTial 
stopped  before  a  little  tavern  which  had 
an  overhanging  upper  storey,  and  of  which 
the  nautical  signboard  displayed  the  name, 
H.  Davis. 

**This  is  the  place,"  said  Rosenthal, 
and  thev  entered. 

In  the  bar  was  a  red-haired  young 
woman  with  fierv  blue  eves. 

**  Is  Mr.  Davis  in.^"  Rosenthal  asked 
her. 

She  looked  the  party  over  sharply,  and 
led  the  wav  to  a  little  room  at  the  back. 
It  was  furnished  with  a  long  table  and 
benches,  and  had  an  odd  old  fireplace  with 
a  sj)ii,  and  on  one  of  its  yellow-wa.shed 
walls  a  spiritetl  little  sketch  hi  water- 
c:olours  of  a  sailing  ship.  Beytmd  the 
broad  low  window  was  a  railed  balcony. 
A  man  leaned  upon  th(»  rail,  his  back 
towards  them,  his  face  to  the  wide 
Thames  ;  curls  of  blui*  smoke  asct^nded 
from  his  \n\)v.  The  woman  left  them ; 
they  heard  her  call  **  'Arry !  "  and 
saw  the  man  move  and  disappear.  A 
minute  kit  it  he  came  in  at  the  doorwav, 
and  was  Lrrerted  eftusivclv  bv  Rosenthal. 
He  was  a  gootl  -  looking  young  fellow, 
short  for  his  breaillh — the  tenor,  alas !  is 
so  seldom  tall — and  a  little  heavily  built  as 
to  chest  and  shoulders  ;  his  ne(  k  was 
thick,  too,  though  not  short,  and  his  face. 
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somewhat  short  and  square,  had  deep-cut 
brows  and  a  fine  line  of  contour.  Denafoy, 
eyeing  him,  took  him  to  he  either  Italian 
or  Spanish,  and  it  afterwards  appeared  that 
his  mother  wan  Italian  and  his  father 
Welsh.  His  colouring  was  Welsh — black 
hair  and  blue-srcv  eyes— but  there  was 
nothing;  elfc  about  him  of  the  wiry,  f\ery. 


prodigy's  accent  was  indeed  of  the  most 
pronounced  London  tjpe. 

Orders  having  been  given  and  his  own 
beverage  included,  Davis  brought  in  the 
\'ariouK  drinking- vessels,  stood  up  against 
the  wall,  and  sang  without  further  preface. 

His  song  was  one  in  the  current 
repertory  of  every  street  child  and  every 
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barri-l-orgaii :  rhimes  about  "Just  a  song 
at  nviligiit,"  wedded  to  a  cheap,  lilting, 
hauuling  tune.  Hefori'  the  first  line  was 
ended  the  manager's  elbows  were  on  the 
table,  and  hi^  eyes  iin  the  singer's  lips. 
Riisentbal  was  right.  It  was  a  voice 
among  milliims,  soft  as  honey,  rich  as 
wine,  absolutely,  beautifully  true,  and  free 
froTn  any  hint  of  that  excessive  fragile 
delicacy  which  too  often  makes  of  a  tenor 
voice  an  instrument  as  brittle  as  glass. 
This  man's,  with  all  its  exijuisite  perfection 
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of  tone,  had  something  full  and  strong  as 
organ  notes  or  as  the  speech  of  Salvini. 
Yoa  felt,  as  you  listened,  that  he  could 
quite  conveniently  go  on  singing  eighteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  as  the  night- 
ingales do  in  their  season. 

He  finished,  and  stood  showing  his 
■even  teeth  in  a  broad,  comfortable  smile. 

"  Did  I  tell  you  the  truth  ? "  asked 
Rosenthal. 

•*  No,  no,  not  half  the  truth."  cried 
Denafoy.  The  payments  being  fixed 
.already,  he  could  afford  to  give  way  to  his 
■enthusiasm. 

*•  Oh,  go  on,  sing  again  !  "  cried  Turner, 
the  young  secretary. 

A  look  of  easy  satisfaction  shone  in  the 
indolent  blue  eyes  of  the  singer.  He 
moved  a  little,  so  as  to  stand  firmly  upon 
both  feet,  and  began  to  sing  **Tom 
Bowling."  The  three  men  listened,  and 
Denafoy  saw  in  his  mind  a  theatre  full  of 
rapt  auditors.  **  Here  is  the  Lohengrin 
we  have  waited  for,"  was  the  tliought  in 
his  mind.  What  did  it  matter  that,  in  the 
words  wedded  to  the  beautiful  voice,  Tom 
Bowling  was  declared  to  have  **  gorn 
^orft "  ?  In  such  a  voice  as  Davis's  even 
the  accent  of  Whitechapel  grew  heavenly. 

"You  agree  to  my  terms  .^'"  said 
Rosenthal  to  th^  manager. 

"  Oh,  yes,  ytes ! "  the  other  answered. 
He  stood  up  and  advanced  impulsively 
towards  Davis,  who  had  now  sat  down  at 
the  end  of  the  table  and  taken  a  consider- 
able draught  of  the  bitter  ale  before  him. 

•*  Mr.  Davis,"  cried  the  manager,  **  do 
you  realise  that  you  possess  a  gold-mine  in 
^hat  voice  of  yours  }  " 

The  young  publican  lifted  his  eyes  above 
his  tankard  and  nodded  amiablv. 

**  After  two  or  three  years'  training,  your 
-\'oice  would  give  you  a  fortune  that  an\' 
prince  in  Europe  might  envy." 

"Oh,"  said  Davis,  not  particularly 
moved. 

Denafoy,  rapid  and  agitated,  proceeded 
to  explain  who  he  was,  and  to  name  the 
salaries  {)aid  to  leading  tenors. 

**  And  not  one  of  them,  vou  mav  take  mv 
word  for  it,  has  a  voice  like  yours." 

••  I  dessav  not,"  said  JMvis  calmlv. 
•*  I  've  'card  Sims  Reeves,  and  I  've  'eanl 
'em  at  the  Savov  and  the  (iaietv,  and  the 
Sebright  and  the  C'ambrid^^- ;  but  I  liked 
xny  own  pipe  best." 

He  said  **  loiked  "  and  **  poii)e  "  ;  and 
his  voice  in  speaking  was  not  reinarkahh-. 

**  Shouldn't  you  like  to  stand  up  in  the 
biggest  theatre  in  London  and  have  princes 
and  princesses  and  duchesses  and  all 
London  crowding  to  hrar  \(»u  /" 


**  Ye-es,"  was  the  unenthusiastic  ansU'er. 

"Shouldn't  you  like,"  said  Rosenthal, 
"to  go  down  to  Windsor  by  special  com- 
mand, and  sing  before  the  Queen  V^ 

"  No,  I  shouldn't,"  Davis  answered 
promptly  —  adding,  however :  "  Not  but 
what  I  'm  willing  to  oblige  the  old  lady,  if 
she  wished  it." 

"  I  don't  think  you  understand  the  power 
of  such  a  voice  as  yours,"  Denafoy  began 
again.  "  People  would  almost  worship 
vou." 

"  Women,  ladies  —  ladies  of  title," 
Rosenthal  added. 

Davis  grinned  and  nodded. 

"  /  know,"  said  he  placidly.  "  The 
missus  was  a  baker's  daughter,  in  a  big 
way  of  business,  Forest  (3ate  way — only 
daughter,  too.  She  was  just  wild — wouldn't 
hear  tell  of  nobody  else ;  and  me  a  pot- 
boy, with  a  widder  mother  as  took  in  shirt- 
finishing.  And  she's  not  the  only  one," 
he  added  reflectively.  He  returned  to  his 
tankard,  emptied  it,  sighed,  and  remarked 
pensively  :  "  After  all,  you  know,  that  sort 
of  thing  gets  to  be  a  nuisance  to  a  man ; 
and  if  it  came  to  duchesses  and  such-like, 
the  missus  'ud  get  that  raving,  she  'd  tear 
mv  eves  out.  No,  Sir  ;  I  knows  when  I  'm 
well  off,  1  do." 

Denafoy,  not  at  all  dispirited  by  this 
preliminary  coyness,  redoubled  his  per- 
suasions and  heightened  his  colouring. 

"Now,  look  here,"  said  Davis,  throwing 
an  arm  behind  his  head  and  delighting 
the  eve  of  his  observer  by  the  careless 
grace  of  the  movement,  "  I  've  had  this 
sort  of  thing  before.  You'd  want  me 
to  work  ?  " 

"  In  the  beginning,  for  two  years  ;  and 
you  would  have  a  handsome  allowance  alj 
the  time." 

"  Handsome  allowance  be  blowed  !  t 
should  have  to  work  like  a  youngster  at 
school,  shouldn't  I,  now,  Mister  7  " 

"  Only  for  the  time." 

"And  when  the  two  years  was  over,  I  'd 
have  to  keep  all  on  learning  new  songs, 
whether  I  wanted  to  (^r  not,  and  make 
reg'lar  engagements,  and  keep  'em, 
shouldn't  I  ?" 

It  had  to  be  admitted  that  these  recjuire- 
ments  coiiki  not  be  entirely  rvaded. 

"And  only  eat  and  drink  thin.«:s  that 
was  got)(.l  for  my  voice,  and  keep  certain 
hours,  and  wear  a  white  ehokrr  and  dress 
coals,  and  shave  i-very  day  ?  " 

Rosenthal  here  interposed  on  the  p(;int 
of  costume,  and  waxed  ( )riental]y  elo(juent 
as  to  the  attire  of  an  operatic  tenor. 

Davis  heiird  iiim  ^\ith  a  face  of  deep 
disgust. 
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"  Fancy  dress !  "  he  growled,  "  Like  a 
precious  Sanger's  circus!  Thank  you — 
not  me  !  " 

He  turned  to  Denafoy.  It  said  some- 
thing for  his  natural  perception  that  his 
tone  towards  Denafoy  ivas  far  more  serious 
and  civil  than  his  tone  towards  Rosenthal. 


hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  declared  in  a  cheerful  voice  of 
robust  resolulion  and  the  most  emphatic  of 
possible  formulas  his  preference  for  dis- 
comforts more  acute  but  less  immediate. 
Denafoy  looked  at  him  and  recognised 
and  that  he 


"  It 's  right,  ain't  it,  Mister  ?  " 

Denafoy  nodded.  He  feit  that  these 
points  had  to  be  faced  squarely,  and  that 
denial  or  attempted  i)alliation  would  be 
worse  than  useless. 

Davis  took  a  turn  or  two  across  the 
room,  his  face  set  in  grave  consideration. 
Denafoy  watched  him  as  a  player  watches 
the  hand  that  is  about  to  lay  down  the 
decisive  card. 

Davi&  stoo<l  still,  facing  them,  thrust  his 


himself  was  defeated.  He  made  no  further- 
effort. 

The  young  secretary,  however,  inter- 
posed, almost  tearful.  To  him  the  non- 
pulilication  of  such  a  voice  seemed  almost 
sacrilegious. 

"But,  Mr.  Davis,"  he  pleaded,  "it  is  a 
duty  you  owe  to  the  world.  Think  of  ,the 
pleasure  you  would  give  to  other  people. 
Hundreds,  thousands  of  |>eople  are  longing 
to  hear  such  singiuj;  as  yours." 
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"  Let  them  come  here,  then,"  said  the 
recalcitrant  tenor.  "  I  'm  always  willing 
to  oblige  in  my  own  'ouse,  and  it's  a 
poMic.    They  are  all  welcome." 

"Don't  you  feel  what  a  glorious  gift 
TOO  have  got — what  a  privilege  to  spread 
it  as  &r  as  possible  ?  " 

Davis  snuled  a  jovial  smile  of  seniority, 
and  said  he  didn  t  hanker  after  no  such 
privilege. 

*'  But  surely."  said  Rosenthal,  "  you 
would  like  to  have  lots  of  money,  and  be 
nm  after,  and  have  your  photo  in  all  the 
shop  windows  ?  " 

"  I  'd  like  lots  of  money  well  enough," 
said  Davis,  "if  it  would  come  of  itself. 
I  dcm't  know  as  I  care  about  the  other 
things.  No,  Sir,"  turning  again  to  Denafoy, 
*•  I'm  not  holding  out  for  more,  don't  you 
think  it.  I'm  going  to  stop  as  I  am. 
Ute'i  easy  for  me  here,  and  Tm  suited; 
and  the  missus,  she  runs  the  shoic.  Here 
I  an,  and  here  I  stays,  and  them  as  wants 
to  hear  me  sing  can  just  cuuiu  and  hear 


"  But  you  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  you  once  more  before  we  go,  Mr. 
Davis?*  said  Denafoy  with  great  polite- 

"  Pleasure,"  said  Davis,  and  he  sang  a 
little  negro  song  about  "  Hard  limes  come 
again  no  more." 

The  young  secretar)''s  head  was  bowed 
doivn  over  the  table  before  it  ended. 
Rosenthal  sat  with  a  broad  smile  of  sheer 
enjoyment.  Denafoy's  eye.  the  eye  of  a 
sentinel  at  his  post,  was  lixcd  upon  the 
river,  and  his  face  was  grave  and  set.  'ITie 
song  over,  he  rose,  with  a  few  words  of 
formal  thanks,  and  led  the  way  out- 

As  they  walked  up  the  narrow  street  he 
remarked  :  "  So  I  have  paid  £ifi  13s.  4d. 
for  each  of  those  three  songs." 

"They  were  worth  the  price,"  cried 
Turner,  the  enthusiast. 

Rosenthal  discreetly  made  no  observa- 
tion, and  reflected  within  himself  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  would  do 
well  to  pay  for  the  cab  and  say  nothing 
about  it. 
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,   BISHOP   OK   LIKUMA. 


THE     BISHOP    OF    IJKOMA. 


BY  the  tems  of  the  Dtliniitation 
Trea^',  signed  last  Dt-ceniher,  bf- 
twecn  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
and  the  British  Govcmmtnt.  the  country 
Iring  to  the  west  of  the  great  I.nkc  of 
Sj-assa,  aiiU  a  considerable  arva  of  territory 
to  ihe  southward,  is  now  under  the  British 
protection.  The  recent  territorial  arranjjc- 
ments  have  not  atTccted  the  seat  of  provL-rn- 
nwnt,  which  is  still,  as  formerly,  at  '/Aim\in 
in  Ihe  Shir^  Hiphlamls,  where  Mr.  11. 
Hamilton  Johnston,  C.B.,  now  rtprisini,-. 
htr  Majesty. 

This  recent  acquisition  of  territory  to 
the  Crown,  and,  still  more  recently,  the 
elevation  of  the  Venerable  ArchdeaLon 
Chauncey  Maples  to  the  bisho|iric  of  tin- 
East  African  diocese  of  Likunia,  tniist 
necessarily  evoke  considerable  inti'resi. 
At  any  rate,  these  facts  induced  me  lo  call 
on  the  Bishop-dt-signate,  an<l  I  had  no 
cause  to  regret  my  visit,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  information  I  obtained 
concerning  this  missionland,  but  iK'caiisc 
1  felt  that  his  T^ordship  was  just  the  man 
to  engendiT  Christian  onhodoxy  and  tin- 
best  principles  of  civilisation  with  ilm 
broad  and  unbigotL-d  trend  which  would 
present  the  objects  of  his  mission  iiKist 
acceptably  to  a  heathen  conimuiiily.  The 
Bishoji  is  so  unegotistical  that  I  am  bound 
to  introduce  him,  or  you  would  learn  little 
about  him. 


Tile  Kev.  Chauncey  Maples,  very  soon 
afttrr  he  took  his  degree  at  O.xford,  joined 
the  Universities'  ^lissiou  and  wt-nt  out  to 
Zanzibar.  wht;re  in  Septembi;r  i  S76  he  ivas 
ordained  priest  by  the  late  Bishop  Steere. 
r.hi  ihe  expiration  of  ni.'arlv  a  year's  work 
he  li'ft  Zanzibar  praclicaily  for  ever,  to 
take  uj)  duties  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
mainly  at  Ma^asi  and  Ncwala,  in  the 
territory  of  (ierman  l-Iast  .\frica,  and  not 
far  from  the  conlines  of  the  Portuguese 
lerriiory  of  Kast  Africa.  In  1884  Bishoj) 
Smvlhii's  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of 
Zaiizibar,  and  two  years  later  Mr.  JIaples 
was  otVered,  and  '  accepted,  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  the  Nya>s;i  coimtry.  He  has 
held  this  position  for  the  last  nine  years, 
and  on  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Hornby, 
was  appointed  his  successor. 

"  Who  is  supposed  to  ha\e  discovered 
Lake  Nvassa  ?"  1  first  asked  the  Bishop, 
for  I  alwavs  like  to  start  .//.  iiiMk 

■'Well.'soine  give  Doctor  I.iving.stone 
the  credit,  others  ascribe  the  same  to  Herr 
Uoscher,  an  AuMrian,  who  niel  his  death  in 
Centrd  Africa  sburlly  atier  he  had  sighted 
the  lake.  .Anv  wav,  it  became  known  to 
the  Koval  CLOgrajiliical  Socieiv  in  the 
early  fillies." 

"And  when  do  you  return,  and  by  what 

■■  Ab.mt  the  middle  of  July.  1  shall 
start  up  country  from    Lindi  on  the  coast 
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of  the  German  East  African  territory,  and 
a  march  ef  six  or  seven  weeks — during 
which  I  shall  visit  my  former  stations, 
especially  Ncwala — will  bring  me  to  my 
island   home    i>f    Likoma.    on    the    Lake 


sight  of  the  Portuguese  counlrj-.  It  lies 
low,  not  more  than  1500ft.  above  the  sea; 
consequently — since  it  is  so  well  within  the 
Tropics,  I.e.,  at  the  twelfth  degree  of  lati- 
tude— 1    cannot   describe    it  as  healthy." 
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Portugur! 
thatof  Chiwniiki 
under  the  Hriti; 
Likoma  il«clf,  ti' 
lutcly  the  jiropi 
Mission.  Von  nii'iy  get  to  Likoma  hy 
another  routj'  if  voti  liki' — namdv,  viS  ihi 
Zambesi  Rivrr  to  ;i  point  «licri-  ihi-  Shirt 
is  an  infltienl.  This  river  is  not  navigiibic 
all  the  «-av  to  iln;  Nvassit  Lake,  howeviT 
You  will  have  to  ascend  the  highland; 
where  lilantyre  is  situated,  and  aftrrsvard; 
retiirn  to  thi-  river  above  the  rapids.  Oini 
arrived  at  the  Lake,  vou  may  get  a  passagi 
in  one  of  H.!\L  gun-boats,  or  get  trans 
ported  more  jirobably  by  the  Charles 
Janson,  a  steam -boat  named  after  a 
former  and  highly  revered  missionar>'  ttlio 
bequeathed  a  large  sum  for  the  benefit  of 

"  You  interest  me  very  much  ;  tell  me, 
please,  all  about  your  station  ?" 

"  Well,  Likoma  is  an  island  of  twelve 
square  miles'  extent — about  five  miles 
long   by  two   and    a   half    broad — within 


Dr.  Maples  obscrrcd  with  a  smile  :  "  How- 
ever, 1  have  managed  to  get  along  fairly 
well  in  spite  of  several  bouts  of  the  fever, 
which  in  former  times  have  confined  me  to 
mv  bed  for  long  periods,  but  from  which  I 
rarely  suffer  now.  Fortunately,  we  have 
on  the  east  coast  the  mountiiinous  country 
of  Vao-Land,  and  this  photograph  of 
Unangu  will  give  you  a  good  ide-a  of  the 
contour  of  the  country  in  that  district, 
which  is  about  eighty  miles  from  Likoma- 
This  countrj'  of  Yao-I  .and  presents  features 
of  a  naturally  fortified  character.  Here  on 
the  side  of  this  double-hnmped  mountain 
you  will  note  the  thickness  of  the  popu- 
lation. I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  a 
young  doctor  accomjiauying me  back.  He 
had  been  invalided  home,  and  will  now,  on 
his  return,  I  am  sure  do  good  service  in 
this  heahhier  locality,  where,  as  well  as  in 
other  jtarts  of  Portuguese  territory,  we  are 
making  some  new  departures.  Indeed, 
the  mainland  stations  arc  most  thriving  at 
the  present  time,  and  give  hope  of  the 
most  satisfactory  results." 

"  Of     course,     your     long     experience 
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amon;  the  natives  must  be  most  valuable," 
Iremai^f). 

"  I  hope  so.  To  gauge  native  feeling  is 
not  the  work  of  a  day  or  an  hour.  It  taxes 
a  considerable  time  to  gain  the  confidence 
even  of  the  people.  I  should  like  to  say 
this:  that  trie  chiefs  have  been  most 
obliging  in  generally  granting  us  leave  to 
address  their  subjects,  whom  we  have 
fbtmd  to  be  veiv  intelligent,  docile,  and 
faithful." 

"You  have  had  to  contend  against  a 
great  deal  of  superstitious  feeling,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  it  is  so  deep-seated  that  it 
is  difficult  to  eradicate.  The  natives  hold 
a  distinct  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but 
they  do  not  consider  themselves  directly 
re^KKisible  to  Him.  I'heir  dominant 
feding   is  due    (o  what  we   should   call 


they  exercise  any  amount  of  investigation. 
'  Ula,'  again,  takes  the  place  of  our  trial  by 
juiy.  Misfortunes  and  disasters  are  very 
generally  ascribed  to  '  uRtL'  Some  tests 
for  detecting  the  '  ufiti '  take  singular 
forms.  For  instance,  a  skin  of  an  animal 
is  filled  with  gruesome  objects ;  then  this 
is  held  up  and  shaken,  and  according  as 
it  falls  to  this  side  or  the  other,  so  it  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  individual  or  the 
hut  where  the  perpetrator  or  instigator  of 
this  or  that  calamity  resides.  Another 
'  ula '  test  resembles  a  baby's  rattle  pro- 
vided with  leathern  tags,  and  is  used  in 
similar  fashion." 

"  Do  they  practise  any  trial  by  ordeal  as 
our  forefathers  used  to  do  ?  " 

"  Indeed  they  do.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a  woman  having  been  accused 
of  a  breach  of  her  marital  obligations  and 


'  witchciafi,'  or,  as  they  designate  it, 
•ufiti.'  Everything,  death  included,  is 
ascribed  to  this  agency,  and  to  scent  out 
the  pnctiaers  of  this  malevolent  influence 


vows,  slic  would  he  subjected — frequently 
she  htirself  would  appeal^to  tb(^  test  of 
the  ordeal  by  poison.  She  is  not  rcciuireti 
to  swallow  it  herself,  but  she  has  to  abide 
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by  the  result  of  its  administration  to  a 
fowl.  If  the  bird  dies,  the  woman  is  held 
to  be  guilty,  but  if  it  only  vomits,  the 
accused  is  entirely  exculpated." 

*■  To  what  race  does  this  people  belong, 
Dr.  Maples  ?  " 

"To  the  race  now  known  as  Bantus,  to 
which  belong  also  the  Zulus,  the  Congo 


piece  of  work  wjiich  does  roe  very  little 
credit,  I  fear." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  peril  of  your 
life  ?  " 

"  You  mean  as  regards  actual  violence  ? 
Oh,  yes,  more  than  once,"  he  replied  quite 
nonchalantly.  "  Especially  when  the 
Mangwangwara  braves  swooped  tlown  on. 
our  Masasi  Station 
in  1882.  I  was 
mercifully  pre- 
served. Hearing 
that  they  were 
about  to  make  a 
raid  on  us,  I  set 
out  with  others  to 
meet  them  to 
parley,  but  we 
missed  them  on 
the  march,  and 
only  touched  on 
their  rear-  guard 
or  scouts.  Then, 
on  retracing  our 
steps  and  seeing 
the  smoke  of  their 
incendia 


Mat 

termined 


de- 
try 


ich  Newala, 


where  we  ex- 
pected to  meet 
the  bulk  of  the 
fugitives  from 
Masasi.  After 
frightful  priva- 
tions we  did  so, 
and  there  I  was 
enabled  to  re- 
from     the 


i-ffct 


tribes,  and  those  inhabiiiui,'  Bechuana- 
land.  Mashonaland.  and  Maiabclelnnd— 
in  fact,  all  the  peoples  south  of  the 
Equator,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bush- 
men and  the  Hottentots." 

"  You  speak  more  than  one  dialect,  I 


"  Oh,  yes,"  the  Bishop  replied,  in  a  tone 
as  if  doing  so  were  a  mere  matter  of 
course.  "  I  speak  three  distinct  dialects. 
I  compiled  a  grammar  and  a  vocabulan-  of 
another  as  well — namelv,  Makua ;  and 
fifteen  years  ago  I  translaled  the  Gospel  of 
St.  >Iatthew   into    the  Yao    language — a 


I  had  sus- 
tained, and  my 
health  generally, 
which  latter  was 
much  ameliorated 
b*'  hearing  that 
mymission  people 
had  suffered  less  harm  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. The  chief  Matola  was  most 
considerate  to  me,  and  generally  showed 
me  great  kindness.  Ultimately  the  Mang- 
wangwaras  withdrew.  The  whole  station 
was  within  an  ace  of  being  destroyed,  and 
only  non-resistance,  in  our  absence,  saved 
it.  I  had  a  near  chance,  too,  when  I  was 
charged  by  a  'rogue'  elephant  on  one  of 
mv  hunting  expeditions." 

"  By-the-way,  that  reminds  me  to  ask 
vou  about  the  game  of  the  country?" 

"  On    the    island    itself    we    have    little 
animal  life  beyond  cattle  and  goats,  but 
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on  the  mainland  there  arc  plenty  of  lions 
and  leopards,  a  few  ek-phants,  scores  of 
antelopes,  and  a  plethora  of  snakes." 

"  How  do  you  occupy  yoursclvi's  in 
Likoma  f " 

"  Well,  we  get  up  at  six,  and  wi-  ccle- 
brate  Holy  Communion  on  siimc  days  of 
the  week,  and  at  others,  morning  scrvici- 
at  6,30.  Breakfast  is  at  seven.  From 
eight  to  twelve  we  attend  to  the  school, 
take  classes  for  adults,  suptTintend  the 
printing-house,  and  so  forth.  It  is  no 
small  source  of  ptiile  that  the  first  telegram 
sent  from  Ulantyre  to  Fort  Salisbury  was 
dispatched  by  an  operator  trained  in  our 


so  that  we  have  to  depend  on  tinned 
fruits  and  vegetables." 

"  Itut  ()n  what  do  the  native  people 
live  ?  " 

*■  They  grind  into  flour  the  root  of  the 
cassava,  the  chestnut-like  root  of  a  herb- 
aceous plant,  which  forms  a  porridge  of  a 
stari'hv  and  glutinous  consistency,  and 
which' ihev  eat  t<i  the  accomjianiment  of 
dried  '  usifa,'  a  fish  from  the  Lake  some- 
thing like  whitebait,  and  of  a  bilter  taste. 
The  natives  arc  great  fishermeii.  The 
largest  variety  <if  fish  thev  eaich  are  scale- 
less,  somewhat  res<.-mbling  cat-fish,  which 
have    large    tiat    heads,    and    reijuire    an 


:z2^U^*> 


schools,  an<l  afternards  instructed  in  tele- 
graphy by  one  of  the  Sikhs.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  afternoon  we  all  enjoy  a  siesta. 
Of  course,  with  the  sudden  advent  of  night 
in  the  Tropics,  we  go  lolend>Iv  earlv  to 
bed." 

"  On  what  do  you  subsist .-  " 

"We  cannot  provide  a  very  extended 
avnv.  Fowls  form  the  chief  sia]>!e  foi)d. 
They  cost  only  threepence  a-]>ieee,  and 
are  paid  for,  like  most  uiIkt  things,  in 
barter  goods.  A  fowl  fenlies  a  cubit  or 
'hand'  of  coarse  American  cotiim  doth, 
measured  from  the  hand  to  the  elbow.  .A 
needle  purchases  three  eggs,  while  s'dt 
and  beads  are  exchanged  for  other  com- 
modities. The  dearest  article  is  bread 
made  from  F^nglish  Hour,  which  costs  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  a  loaf,  or  an  ex- 
chan^  to  that  amount.  Weare  particularlv 
deficient  in  fniit  and  vegetables,  bananas 
beJDg  our  almost  sole  nati\'e  production. 
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■•  Ib.w  about  llu-  slave  trade.  Hishop  :-" 

■•  It  is,  1  think,  on  the  way  to  be  entirely 

siijipressed.      This  photograph   represents 

one  <}[  the  last  dhows  on  I  «ike  Xyassa  which 

were  captured  by  her  .Majesty's  gun-boats, 
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and  afterwards  confiscated  in  the  middle 
of  last  year.  Formerly  the  slave  trade 
was  rampant,  but  thanks  to  British  inter- 
ference, many  hundreds  of  slaves  have 
been  liberated,  and  are  domicled  in 
Zanzibar  as  free  men,  while  our  missions 
have  taken  charge  of  not  a  few  of 
them,  adults  and  young  people  of  both 
sexes." 

**  It  is  not  all  of  us  who  could  or  would 
give  up  our  lives  to  the  good  work  you 
undertake.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
British   people  responds,  lightening  your 


labours  by  encouragement  and  by  sub- 
scribing the  absolutely  necessary-  funds  ?  " 
**  Fortunately  we  have  many  friends  who 
help  us  materially.  If  you  can  influence 
any  of  your  confrhes  to  send  us  newspapers 
and  magazines  to  instruct  and  amuse  us  in 
our  distant  home  we  should  be  very  grate- 
ful, while  we  should  feel  that  we  were  not 
altogether  overlooked.  Do  you  know  that 
we  have  actually  a  parcel-post  at  Blantyre 
at  one  shilling  and  threepence  a  pound  } 
No  parcel,  however,  must  exceed  seven 
pounds."  T.  H.  L. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN    YACHT    RACES. 
By  D.   ROLLESTON. 


T^ARLY  in  July  1851  the  America 
X_j  sailed  from  New  York,  and  reached 
Havre  twenty-one  days  after  her  departure. 
As  soon  as  slic  was  put  into  racing  trim 
she  sailed  for  Cowes,  and  took  part  in  the 
International  Regatta  on  Aug.  zi  for 
the  Royal  Yacht 


exceeded  all  previous  experiences.  The 
great  cost  of  building  vessels  strong  enough 
to  cross  a  tempestuous  ocean,  and  yet  fit  to 
race,  has  calletl  forth  exceptional  displays 
of  ship-buihiing  science.  The  advantage 
must  be  with  the  defending  vessel,  and 
more  part' 
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contest  betweon  the  two  racing  yachts,  in 
which  had  been  concentrated  t!ie  mechan- 
ical genius  of  two  continents.  Boats, 
large  and  small,  assembled,  and  left  their 
benhs  between  nine  and  half-past,  and 
then  the  procession  down  the  harbour 
began.  In  the  bay  the  white- winged 
champions  were  waiting  for  the  signal  to 


steamers,  etc.,  crowded  round  the  starting- 
point   in  a  not  altogether  sportsmanlike 


The  first  day's  course  was  to  and  round 
a  flag  fifteen  miles  out  and  back.  The 
Valkyrii  was  ahead  the  first  fifteen  miles  till 
about  fifty  minutes  past  one,  when  she  tried 

to  cross  the  Dffendft's  bows  and  failed.  The 


be  off,  and  towards  thr  placi-  wIuti-  thL-y 
floated  all  pr<Jws  were  turned.  Kxcursion- 
boaLs  black  with  iiasscnRers  and  swaying 
under  their  load  nf  overcrDwded  humaniiy, 
steam  and  sailing  yachts  with  merry  parlies 
on  lioard.  little  craft  and  large  of  every  ccm- 
ceivahle  shape  ami  si/c,  and  everyiiiin.i;  that 
could  sail  moved  near  llie  compelilors  ; 
and  scattered  ihickly  aloni;  the  \\w  were 
the  iMKlls  of  the  piitrtil,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  guard  and  prevent  interferenci- 
with  the  competing  yachts  ;  but  in  the 
egccitement  both  patrol- boats  and  excursion- 


Ay;  »;,/,/■  then  Rot  ihe  lead,  and  pass 
()Uti'r  mark  first,  ;nid  was  greeted 
concert   of  sleam-whistJes. 

Hundreds  of  vessels  crowded  run 
]alkyn,-  as  the  D,f,-n,ia-  got  ahea. 
formed    a    kind   of  long-homed 


I    he 


I    he 


trdle>>  of  ihe  ra.e,  'I'lie  decks  i 
liners  were  lilaek  witli  peciple,  who 
ui>i)n  tier  on  the  side  towards  l!i.>  r 
sing  the  boats  to  lean  in  a  way 
■eared  to  he  most  ilangerous. 
faster  turned  the  wheels  of  the 
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steaintTs,  that  raced  on  to  place  tlic-inselvis 
in  readiness  for  the  finish — while  thu 
Id/jirw  was  smothered  in  their  was  h^and 
fnrmeil  once  more  into  a  long  -  armed 
irescent,  or  horse-shoe,  and  as  the  Di/imhr 
reached  her  goal,  with  one  accord  the  vast 
throng  cheered,  thesteam-whisilfsbelli)wi-d 
and  screamed,  cannons  were  fireil,  and 
liands  struck  up  the  American  national  air. 
The  nest  race  of  the  series  l>etm-eii  ilir 
Wilhrir    and  the  D.f,tt,i,r  was  li-s.^d   for 


starting,  Dffaulr  was  accidentally  fouled 
by  VaJkyrklll.  and  deprived  of  her  top- 
mast shrouds  on  the  starboar<i  side,  upon 
which  she  hoisted  a  flag  of  protest,  as  the 
topmas^t  appeared  to  i>e  strained,  and  she 
could  not  risk  her  jib  topsail  upon  it.  She 
was  sailed  liy  I  "ajitnin  Half,  and  I  'alkyruIII. 
In-  Ciipiain  Vranlieid.  The  latter  soon  got 
ilie  lead,  and  kepi  it,  finishing  the  course, 
injwever,  in  3  linurs  55  niin.  0  see.,  which 
was  +Ssec.  lesslhaii  lh[\iHl,i:    '\\\<-  jirotcst 


Tuesdav.  Sept.  10.  It  Ii^.k  pla.-e  i.i.r 
trian^u'h-rcpLirse  from  Sandv  ll.-<ik  H-lii 
ship.        riie    vaclils    had    luvn    pnvi,,t.>l 


..1  die  !:iti,T  ;i-.-iiii-t  ilii-ra.v  «,^- deei.l.-d 
^^  [lir  Ra.ini:C..ii,n,iu.T<.fil„-  N\wV..rk 
Va.Iu  (■lulisii-i;iiiiini;tlir  i.r-.leM  iii.id.-  hv 
re-m.-a-^ured.  with  \\w  reMik  ..fadJiu-  tn..       tli,-  li- f-n.l.i: 

M-e.md-     V'     the     time    allnuiirRe    ,.f   tli,-  (  )|  i|„-  i|,ir,l  r.ier  ihr  -]i>.rMin;  «■  .rid  uill 

J).t\n,l,i.  ilie  ei.iirse  was  drawn  fr.mi  .-(|.i.r.'ei:iie  i...rd  1  luiir.ven's  >|,..risin;,!,!ik,- 
Sandv  H.n.k  ten  ndles  f.  tiu.  marked  jii.d  e.mrie..u>  ;ui-..n  in  .n.-iri-  ih,  line 
[x.itil- -eauani.  m^nh-ea-it  ami  Tinrih-ii.  M;       in  i.rdir  t-i  iiiakr  a  rare,  all  i-r  \i!i^it   had 


Xltll 
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uli 


oiolruei.d  this  lime  hv  Meamers  di.:  I".th  la.lit,  M^t  olV.  tl,.-  l>,i-wi-r  Wm- 
number  r>f  which  was.. iih-ahi.m  Mii,-!hird  tir-l  .iver  ill.-  line.  Iiiiiii.dial.lv  all.-r- 
ol   ihose  as-inbl.-d  un  fh.^  llr>t  .lav.     At       »:,td.-    the    \\tlkx>u    rL-turn.-.l  andlini-ted 
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s  flig  indicating  that  she  surrendered  the 
race.  And  Uins  ended  an  unsatisiactory 
contest. 

The  Cily  of  Loweil,  from  the  decks  of 
which  I  viewed  the  first  race,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  fastest  of  the  Sound  steamers, 
and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  carrying  3000 
passengers,  and  of  steaming  twenty  miles 
an  hour.  It  was  reported  that  a  race 
between  this  vessel  and  the  Richard  Peck 
would  take  place  to  and  from  the  scene 
of  action.  This,  however,  was  forbidden 
by  the  authorities.  But  on  the  journey 
homeward  it  became  apparent  that  the 
City  of  Lowtll  was  disposed  to  race  a!l 
comers,  and  to  yield  her  berth  to  none. 
Coming  up  the  river  one  of  the  patrol- 
yachts,  the  Oritnla,  was  steaming  along- 
side, and  drawing  closer  and  closer,  when 
suddenly  she  appeared  to  port  her  helm  and 


make  straight  for  the  Cily  0/ Lowell.  The 
crowds  of  passengers  on  this  steamer  were 
terror-stricken,  as  to  be  struck  broadside  by 
a  large  steam-yacht  going  full  speed  would 
probably  mean  the  loss  of  the  large  vessel 
carrying  them.  Happily,  however,  the 
speed  of  the  Cily  of  Lowell  was  so  great 
that  she  very  nearly  cleared  the  Orienla — 
whose  bowsprit  swept  the  aft  portion  of 
the  tower  deck,  broke  two  stanchions 
supporting  the  deck  above,  and,  finally, 
snapped  off  short  against  a  third.  The 
Orienla  then  fell  rapidly  astern,  and  so  we 
escaped  what  might  have  been  an  accident 
of  a  dreadful  character. 

It  is  said  that  the  Defender -w-W]  cross  the 
sea  to  compete  in  British  waters  next 
season.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
leading  yachtsmen  will  be  on  the  alert 
and  make  preparations  to  meet  her. 
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AN    ALTARPIECE    OF    L'ORTOLANO'S. 


By  grant    ALLEN. 


THE  Fcrrarese  Room  at  the  National 
Gallery  is  not  by  any  means  popular, 
but  in  it  vou  will  find  more  than  one 
striking  work,  among  them  a  certain  big 
picture  of  L'Ortolano's,  which  has  long 
passed  as  that  dubious  painter's  master- 
piece. Dubious,  I  say,  because  there  are 
those  who  deny  the  \^xy  existence  of  any 
such  artist,  regarding  the  dainty  Ferrarese 
master  as  a  sort  of  Italian  ]\irs.  Harris, 
to  whom  works  by  (larofalo  and  other 
painters  have  been  falsely  attributed.  On 
the  other  hand,  critics  are  not  wanting 
who  exactly  turn  the  tables  by  discovering 
the  authentic  handicraft  of  L*Ortolano 
himself  in  such  works  as  the  beautiful 
Nativity  in  the  Doria  Gallery  at  Rome, 
long  regarded  as  the  favourite  child  of 
Garofalo's  pencil.  Happily  1  am  not 
called  upon  here  to  decide  where  doctors 
disagree ;  I  leave  such  abstruse  questions 
of  authenticity  and  genuineness  to  the  five 
hundred  connoisseurs  learned  in  all  the 
learning  of  Signor  Morelli,  who  can 
infallibly  decide  by  the  tip  of  a  thumb-nail 
or  the  twist  of  a  left  foot  whether  a  i^iven 
work  is  a  late  Pinturicchio  or  a  youthful 
Lo  Spagno.  I  will  but  venture  to  say  that 
the  curious  in  such  matters  may  look  on 
the  walls  of  the  National  Gallerv  itself  at 
the  Madonna  with  St.  William  and  St. 
Francis,  ascribed  to  Garofalo,  and  then  at 
the  St.  Sebastian,  with  St.  Roch  and  St. 
Demetrius,  ascribed  to  L'Ortolano ;  after 
which  thev  are  at  liberty  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  they  think  those 
two  pictures  could  have  been  painted  by 
one  and  the  same  artist.  Whatever  else 
they  do,  I  am  sure  they  must  admire  the 
Delphic  ambiguity  with  which  I  refuse  to 
commit  myself  too  rashly  to  either  opinion. 
I  have  an  idea  of  my  own,  I  will  admit,  but 
I  leave  it  to  the  wise  and  prudent  to  infer  it. 
Giambattista  Benvenuti,  called  L*Orto- 
lano,  or  the  Gardener,  from  his  father's 
occupation,  was  a  Fcrrarese  painter  of  the 
school  of  Panetti,  who  died  (if  he  ever 
lived)  somewhere  about  the  year  1525. 
He  was  thus,  approximately,  a  con- 
temporary   of    Raphael's ;    and    he    did 


in  his  modest  way  for  the  art  of  Ferrara 
something  like  what  the  great  Urbinate, 
"  pricked  on  by  your  Popes  and  Kings," 
did  at  Rome  and  Florence  for  the  art  of 
Umbria.  The  few  pictures  confidently 
ascribed  to  him  in  what  passes  for  his 
native  town,  Ferrara,  might  be  looked  upon 
as  the  handicraft  of  a  somewhat  insipid 
follower  of  Garofalo  ;  but  the  beautiful 
altarpiece  in  the  National  Gallery  would 
seem  to  bespeak  a  far  more  powerful 
draughtsman  and  able  colourist.  It  adorned 
for  many  years  the  high  altar  of  the  parish 
church  of  Bondeno,  near  Ferrara,  from 
which  it  was  removed  in  1844.  I  am  going 
to  consider  it  now  as  a  picture  per  se^ 
without  further  reference  to  its  problem- 
atical authorship. 

The  work  as  a  whole,  regarded  in  this 
light,  stands  confessed  at  once  on  its  very 
face  as  a  votive  plague-oflfering.  At  some 
time  or  other  in  the  early  sixteenth  century, 
that  recurrent  terror  of  the  entire  Adriatic 
coast  of  Italy  must  have  laid  its  heavy 
hand  on  lordly  Ferrara  and  the  neighbour- 
ing villages.  I  suspect  the  particular 
pestilence  in  question  may  have  been  the 
terrible  visitation  of  1 5 1 1 ,  which  numbered 
Giorgione  among  its  victims  at  Venice ; 
for  this  picture  distinctly  shows  the 
influence  of  Raphael,  especially  in  the 
noble  figure  of  St.  Demetrius  on  the  right ; 
and  the  one  apparent  fact  which  we  really 
seem  to  possess  about  the  problematical 
L'Ortolano  is  a  note  in  his  own  hand- 
writing inserted  in  a  book  of  sketches 
after  Raphael  and  Bagnacavallo,  which  he 
says  he  made  while  studying  at  Bologna 
in  1 5 1 2  and  1 5 1 3.  I  conjecture,  therefore, 
that  in  the  year  151 1,  when  the  plague 
was  raging  at  Venice  and  elsewhere,  some 
wealthy  country  gentleman  or  knight  of 
Bondeno  vowed  an  altarpiece  to  St. 
Sebastian  in  the  village  church,  if  he 
and  the  other  great  plague-saint,  San 
Rocco,  would  intercede  for  the  donor's 
household  in  the  court  of  heaven.  The 
saints,  I  conclude,  were  graciously  pleased 
to  accede  to  this  request :  and  the  donor 
lo^-ally  fulfilled  his  part   of  the   bargain. 
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He  commissioned  L'Ortolano  for  an  altar- 
piece,  as  per  agreement,  in  the  latest  style 
of  art  then  fashionable  at  Rome ;  and 
L'Ortolano,  I  take  it,  went  over  in  turn  to 
Bologna,  there  to  study  that  latest  style  as 
then  exhibited  in  the  various  works  of 
Raphael  and  his  pupils  just  lately  imported. 
If  this  nice  little  theory  of  mine  is  not 
exactly  certain,  it  at  least  fits  in  remarkably 
well  with  the  known  facts  of  history. 

Most  similar  altarpieces,  presented  as 
thank  -  offerings,  have  for  their  central 
figure  a  Madonna  della  Misericordia, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  protecting 
plague-saints.  But  sometimes  some  other 
important  patron  holds  the  place  of 
honour,  enthroned  in  the  middle,  as  in 
the  famous  Titian  in  the  sacristv  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute  at  Venice,  known  to 
have  been  painted  in  commemoration  of 
this  very  plague,  in  which  Giorgionc 
perished.  The  central  throne  is  there 
occupied  by  St.  ]\Iark — that  chief  helper 
of  Venice — flanked  by  these  ver)'  plague- 
saints,  Sebastian  and  Roch,  and  by  the 
holv  doctors,  Cosmo  and  Damian.  It 
indicates,  in  fact,  Venice  saved  from 
pestilence  by  the  intercession  of  St.  ^lark 
and  the  aid  of  her  saintly  and  medical 
assistants.  Here,  in  our  L'Ortolano,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  place  of  honour  is 
conceded  to  St.  Sebastian  himself,  to 
whom,  no  doubt,  the  vow  thus  solved  was 
in  the  first  instance  addressed  by  the 
unknown  donor. 

The  arrow-smitten  martyr  stands  bound 
to  the  broken  trunk  of  a  tree,  as  in  so 
many  oth^T  j)ictures  in  our  (iallery  or  else- 
where. It  is  interesting  in  this  respect  to 
compare  the  various  Sebastians  of  our  own 
collection,  from  the  dainty  page  or  nude 
boy  by  Crivelli  to  the  writhing  model  tied 
to  a  raised  stump  in  the  contortion-loving 
Pollajuolo.  Most  of  them  preserve  more 
or  less  the  primitive  feature  of  the  victim 
tied  to  the  wooden  stump  or  stake,  which 
is  far  older  and  far  more  widely  spread 
thaa  Christianitv.  The  truth  is  that  cer- 
tain  elements  in  the  legend  of  Sebastian, 
as  commonly  narrated,  come  down  to  us 
from  the  very  early  cult  of  the  universal 
plague-god,  call  him  Apollo  or  what 
you  will ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  scene  of  his  reputed  martyrdom 
at  Rome  was  the  Gardens  of  Adonis.  At 
any  rate,  from  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Christian  faith,  the  martjT  of  the  arrows 
became  the  great  patron  saint  invoked 
against  the  plague  ;  and  as  the  Adriatic 
was  always  much  exposed  to  that  scourge, 
he  naturally  forms  a  most  frequent  figure 
in  the   votive   pictures   of  the   Venetian, 


Ferrarese,  and  Bolognese  schools.  Indeed, 
a  tablet  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in 
Vincoli  at  Rome,  standing  beside  a  mosaic 
of  the  seventh  century,  tells  how  in  the 
year  680  a  severe  pestilence  invaded  the 
Eternal  City,  which  could  not  be  dispelled 
till  an  altar  was  erected  in  that  very  church 
to  Sebastian  the  martyr ;  '*  which  thing 
being  done,  the  pestilence,  as  if  driven 
back  by  hand,  was  commanded  to  cease 
forthwith  from  its  ravages."  From  that 
dav  forward,  St.  Sebastian  became  the 
recognised  resort  of  the  plague-stricken 
or  the  terror-stricken. 

L'Ortolano's  exquisite  figure  of  the 
wounded  saint  is  not  unworthy  to  compare 
with  Francia's  lovely  embodiment  of  the 
same  conception  in  the  still  finer  altar- 
piece  which  hangs  close  beside  it.  The 
attitude  of  the  arms  is  particularly  striking, 
and  shows  the  increasing  freedom  of 
drawing  of  the  later  Renaissance.  One 
feels  sure  that  those  arms  were  sug- 
gested by  a  study  of  Raphael.  The 
beautiful  nude  figure,  one  of  the  ver}*  few 
which  Catholic  piety  permitted  itself, 
always  eagerly  seized  upon  on  that  account 
by  the  painters,  approaches  in  some  degree 
the  exquisite  and  unrivalled  Sodoma  of 
the  UfTizi.  The  crossbow  with  which  the 
Saint  has  been  shot  lies  idly  at  his  feet, 
his  countenance  wears  an  expression  of 
more  pain  and  less  resignation  than  was 
usual  in  an  age  of  more  frankly  miraculous 
martyrdoms.  Compare  the  various  faces 
of  Sebastians  in  the  Galler\'  for  yourself, 
and  you  will  see  they  represent  on  the 
wliole  a  conventional  type  which  was 
seldom  varied,  save  by  innovators  like 
Pollajuolo,  or  exceedingly  individualistic 
artists  like  Crivelli. 

Still  more  markedly  is  this  adherence  to 
type  observable  with  our  second  patron, 
St.  Roch,  or  San  Rocco,  who  stands  look- 
ing ui)ward  with  eyes  of  resignation  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  picture.  For  St.  Roch 
of  INIontpelier  is  a  far  later  and  doubtless 
quite  historical  saint,  who  devoted  his  life 
to  the  care  of  the  plague  -  stricken,  and 
himself  was  smitten  by  the  terrible  disease 
whose  ravages  he  had  attempted  to  alleviate 
for  others.  He  is  generally  represented 
with  his  pilgrim's  staff,  his  scrip,  and  his 
water-bottle,  which  last  lies  here  at  his 
feet,  as  chief  among  his  symbols  or  con- 
ventional properties.  Almost  always,  too, 
he  raises  his  robe  above  his  left  thigh,  to 
show  the  dreaded  plague  -  spot  which 
announced  his  seizure.  In  the  Cavazzola 
in  the  National  (jailer}*  we  see  him  again, 
with  the  angel  who  appeared  to  him  when 
he  fainted  by  the  way ;  and  the  type  of  the 
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two  faces  is  closely  similar.  Now,  St.  Roch 
had  always  been  a  favourite  saint  to 
invoke  against  the  plague  in  Southern 
France,  where  Marseilles  and  Montpelier 
were  exposed  to  its  onslaught ;  but  his 
European  vogue  dated  only  from  the 
Council  of  Constance  in  1+1+.  While 
that  Council  was  sitting,  plague  broke 
out  in  the  city  ;  but  on  the  advice  of  a 
young  Cerman  monk  who  had  travelled 
in  Provrnce,  and  heard  of  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  confessor  of  .Montpelier,  the 
effigy  of  St.  Roch  was  carried  through  the 
streets,  whereupon  the  plague  at  once 
abati'd  miraculously.  Later  again,  in 
1485,  the  Venetians,  in  their  hour  of 
need,  stole  the  body  of  the  powerful 
saint  from  .Montpelier  ;  they  built  to 
receive  it  the  beautiful  church  and  scuola 
of  San  Rocco.  From  that  time  forth 
the  pilgrim  saint  was  always  associated 
with  St.  Sebastian  in  all  votive  plague- 
pictures  of  the  Adriatic  slope,  which 
accounts  for  his  presence  in  the  ISondeno 
altar|jiecc. 

These  two  greater  saints  are  imme- 
diately recognisable  by  their  faces  and 
symbols ;  nobody  who  knew  anything 
about  Italian  art  could  for  a  moment  fail  to 
perceive  that  they  were  St.  Roch  and  St. 
Sebastian.  It  is  othenvise,  however,  with 
the  noble  figure  of  the  military  saint  in 
deep  contemplation  on  the  spectator's 
right;  he  might  be  easily  taken  for  a 
St.  Maurice  or  a  St,  Proculus.  nay,  even 
perhaps  for  a  St.  Ceorge  or  a  St.  I.onginus, 
To  prevent  any  error  as  to  his  identity, 
therefore,     L'Urtolano     has     been     kind 


enough  to  paint  by  his  side  a  carUUino.  or 
scroll,  with  the  obliging  inscription : 
"  S,  Demetrius."  This  warrior  saint,  by 
no  means  a  frequent  character  in  Western 
art,  is  the  patron  of  Salonica;  he  figures 
in  the  famous  procession  of  martyrs  in  a 
very  early  mosaic  at  Ravenna.  Why  he 
should  appear  in  1,'Ortolano's  altarpiece  I 
can  only  guess.  I  don't  think  he  can  be 
the  patron  saint  of  *.he  village  (though  of 
this  I  am  not  sure),  because  in  that  case  he 
would  be  well  known  to  the  \illagers,  like 
San  Liberale  at  Castelfranco,  or  San  Remo 
at  the  town  of  that  name  on  the  Riviera; 
so  that  he  would  have  stood  in  no  need  of 
an  indicative  carldlino.  My  conjecture  is, 
therefore,  rather  that  he  represents  the 
patron  saint  of  the  donor,  the  maker  of 
the  vow,  whose  name  was,  perhaps, 
Demetrio.  I  am  even  inclined  to  think 
that  the  gi*er  of  the  picture  chose  to 
be  painted  (as  sometimes  happened)  in 
the  character  of  his  name  -  saint  ;  for 
this  figure  has  all  the  individuality  of  a 
portrait,  while  the  other  two  saints  are 
ideals  or  idealised.  Certainly  St.  Demetrius, 
with  his  hand  held  thoughtfully  to  his 
face,  and  his  puckered  brow,  is  full  of 
idiosyncratic  and  personal  feeling.  1 
wonder  whether  the  donor  bad  lost  some 
of  his  nearest  and  dearest  in  the  epidemic, 
and  took  this  method  of  expressing  his 
bereavement .-'  In  any  case,  the  attitude 
is  both  restrained  and  eloquent ;  it  is  the 
finest  thing  1  have  ever  seen  attributed 
to  L'Ortolano.  If  he  bad  often  painted 
thus,  we  should  not  be  now  in  doubt 
whether  he  re  all)'  existed. 
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to  the  innovation  wlicrL-by  mi'mbiT 
Society  liail  oliiaiiied  a  foiitiiig  in  tl 
ho.spiial.  lie  was  a  notorious  scL-ptic 
matters  of  religion,  and  a  black  rcibe  w: 
said  to  jirodui-e  tlic  same  elTvct  upon  li 
temper  as  a  red  rag  does  upon  that  of 


SIR    WILLIAM'S   WIFE, 
of  hci 


Thorefore,  she  stood  aside,  with  a  beating 
heart,  to  Jet  tlie  monster  pass. 

A  monster  he  was  in  physique,  if  not  in 
character.  Standing  hix  feet  three  in  his 
socks,  dei-p-ehesie<i,  sliaggy-hairt-d,  grey- 
bearded,    he    advanced     into    the    ward. 


bull.     A-;  an   .,|»r.-u>,r  lie  had  no  rival  in      tnll<.u,d  bv  ilu-  a>>iM;int.  who 

K.n-hind.    but    lir    bad    the  reputation  of 

being   iTiirl.    and    hi-s   niannrr   was   eon- 

sisteiiilv,  ahtiost  bruiallr.  rough  and  rude. 

Sister  Louise  Ih'.I.  like  ii  frightrn.-d  rabbit. 

at  llie  sound   of  his  hraw,   approaching 

tread:  she  would  have  lled'now  wlien  thai 

sound    eaughl    her  e;ir,    only   lliere    was      before  her.  fixed  his  tierce  e\es  upon  her, 

no   hole    into  which    to   dive   for  refuge,      and  asked  abnii>tly— 


1  his 
d  by  a  nurse  who 
wore  till'  lici-i)iial  drrss.  not'  that  in  which 
ihe  irendiling  Sister  Loiii>e  was  arraved. 
The  latter,  to  ber  horror,  attracted'  his 
notice,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that 
to  li'ok  very  small,     lie  paused 
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"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

••  Sister  Louise,  Sir  William,"  she  replied 
meekly. 

*•  Sister  what  ?  That  isn't  an  English 
name  or  an  English  title.  Why  the  deuce 
can't  you  call  yourself  Nurse  Jane  ?  Not 
that  it  signifies  what  you  call  yourself,  so 
long  as  you  can  do  what  is  required  of  you. 
Ever  assisted  at  an  operation  ?  " 

**  I  have  seen  one  or  two,  Sir  William," 
answered  Sister  Louise,  her  heart  sinking 
into  her  boots,  for  she  knew  what  was 
coming,  and  the  truth  was  that  she  had 
not  yet  grown  inured  to  what  she  secretly 
called  **  horrors." 

The  great  man  held  a  brief  consultation 
with  his  colleague,  and  then  said,  **  Well, 
you  are  going  to  assist  at  a  ticklish  one 
now.  We  are  short  of  help,  and  we 
must  take  what  we  can  get." 

He  laid  his  huge  hand  upon  her 
shoulder  and  added,  in  somewhat  less 
aggressive,  yet  sufficiently  stern  accents, 
"  Now,  my  good  woman,  there  must  be  no 
nonsense,  if  you  please.  Do  just  what 
you  are  told — you  won't  be  told  to  do  any- 
thing that  you  can't  do — and  remember 
that  if  you  play  the  fool  you  may  bring 
about  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature." 

She  did  not  think  it  verv  likelv  that  she 
would  play  the  fool,  for  she  had,  after  all, 
had  some  experience  of  hideous  sights, 
and  much  though  she  dreaded  and  hated 
them,  they  had  not  hitherto  caused  her  to 
lose  her  head.  But  this  affair — from  which 
she  might  possibly,  had  she  not  been 
afraid,  have  escaped  by  pleading  that  her 
time  at  the  hospital  was  up — proved  to  be 
a  long  and  terrible  business.  The  un- 
fortunate patient,  who  was  so  far  fortunate 
as  to  command  the  services  of  the  most 
brilliant  living  operator  without  paying  for 
them,  was  terrified  out  of  all  self-respect, 
and  offered  a  resistance  which  had  to  be 
overcome  by  sheer  coercion  ;  the  nature  of 
the  case  was  such  that  anststhetics  could 
not  be  employed,  and  a  scene  ensued  of 
which  nobody,  it  may  be  assumed,  will 
care  to  read  a  detailed  description.  Of 
the  four  persons  who  witnessed  and  took 
part  in  it  three  were  admiring  enthusiasts, 
who  saw  only  a  magnificent  triumph  of 
scientific  dexterity ;  the  other,  whose  heart 
was  torn  by  an  agony  of  pity  and  sympathy, 
felt  as  if  she  had  died  a  hundred  deaths 
and  had  aged  by  twenty  years  before  all 
was  over  and  the  signal  for  her  release  was 
accorded  to  her. 

She  had  done  her  duty;  she  had  not 
disgraced  herself ;  she  had  neither  fainted 
nor  faltered  ;  but  now  that  she  was  all 
alone  in  the  long,  white-washed  corridor 


outside,  her  overtaxed  nerves  suddenly 
gave  way ;  she  fell  full  length  upon  a 
bench  and  burst  into  passionate  weeping. 
It  seemed  to  her,  as  it  had  once  or  twice 
seemed  before,  that  life  is  almost  too 
horrible  and  cruel  to  be  endured,  that  the 
conception  of  a  merciful  and  loving 
Creator  of  such  a  race  as  this  is  too 
difficult  or  too  fantastic  for  human  belief, 
and  that  the  curse  which  rests  upon  the 
denizens  of  our  earth  must  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  guilt.  For  nine  out 
of  ten  mortals  how  much  better,  how 
infinitely  better  it  would  be  never  to  have 
been  born  ! 

She  had  not  time  to  effect  her  escape, 
or  even  to  dry  her  tears,  before  the  two 
doctors  came  tramping  out  into  the 
passage.  Sir  William  Savill  stopped  to 
look  at  her,  and  gave  her  a  friendly  slap 
on  the  back.  He  was  in  high  good 
humour,  as  he  alwavs  was  after  a  successful 
operation. 

*'  Now,  then,  Mary  Jane,  or  Sister 
Louise,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call 
yourself,  what 's  all  this,  eh  ? "  said  he, 
not  unkindly.  **  You  have  been  a  good 
little  girl,  and  you  have  helped  to  pluck  a 
poor  devil  back  from  the  grave — nothing 
to  cry  about  in  that,  is  there  ?  You  don't 
like  the  sight  of  blood,  and  you  don't  like 
to  hear  people  cry  out  when  they  're  hurt, 
I  suppose.  Bless  your  soul !  blood  isn't  a 
bit  more  shocking  than  tears,  and  a  fellow 
who  can  shriek  like  that  under  the  knife 
is  a  lucky  dog  who  has  plenty  of  life  in 
him.  Come  along  and  be  dosed  with  sal 
volatile.  You  '11  be  as  right  as  ever  in  ten 
minutes,  and  our  friend  yonder  will  be 
cutting  capers  before  he  's  six  weeks 
older." 

Sister  Louise  accepted  the  support  of 
Sir  William's  strong  arm — who  ever  refused 
to  obev  Sir  William  Savill  ?  —  and  was 
conducted  into  his  private  room,  where,  as 
he  had  predicted,  she  soon  recovered  her 
shattered  self-command.  He  left  her  for 
a  time,  and  when  he  returned,  nodded  at 
her  with  an  approving  smile. 

*'  Come  !  that 's  better,"  he  said.  *'  You 
are  going  to  be  reasonable,  1  see,  and  do 
as  you  're  bid.  Now,  I  've  got  a  job  for 
you  which  you  ought  to  like.  I  'm  going 
to  put  you  in  charge  of  an  invalid  lady  who 
hasn't  anything  organic  the  matter  with  her. 
(General  debility,  they  say — hysteria,  per- 
haps. Not  in  my  line  ;  but  quite  in  yours, 
I  should  imagine.  In  short,  I  want  a 
sympathetic  woman  who  isn't  a  fool,  and  I 
take  it  that  you  correspond  to  that  defini- 
tion. No  ;  you  needn't  report  yourself  to 
your  Mother  Superior ;  I  've  arranged  all 
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that.  Your  clothes  are  packed  already,  I 
understand  ;  so  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
drive  you  round  to  Portman  Square.** 

Five  minutes  later  the  unresisting  Sister 
Louise  was  seated  in  Sir  William  SavilFs 
brougham,  and  was  talking  to  her  neigh- 
bour with  a  freedom  which  astonished 
herself. 

**  Yes,"  she  was  saying,  in  answer  to  a 
shrewd  observation  of  his,  **  that  is  just  it. 
I  like  nursing,  and  I  think  I  have  some 
capacity  for  it,  but  I  can't  stand  operations. 

They  make   me   feel "     She   i)auscd, 

catching  her  breath,  and  then  resumed,  in 
a  low,  awestruck  voice,  *'  They  make  me 
fee!  as  if  there  was  no  Ciod  !  " 

"There  may  or  there  may  not  be  a 
God,"  returned  the  great  surgeon;  **it's 
one  of  those  questions  upon  which  the 
best  authorities  differ.  But  I  '11  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  I  wouldn't  give  a  fig  for  a 
woman  who  had  no  religion.  As  for  your 
religious  practices,  I  won't  speak  of  them  ; 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  they  produce 
much  the  same  effect  upon  me  as  opera- 
tions do  upon  you.  In  short,  1  'm  a  man, 
while  you  are  a  woman,  which  explains 
everything.    Lady  Savill  also  is  a  woman." 

The  latter  item  of  information  sounded 
a  shade  superfluous,  and  possibly  Sister 
Louise's  countenance  expressed  mild 
interrogation,  for  her  companion  hastened 
to  add — 

•*  Oh,  I  believe  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
my  wife  is  to  be  your  patient  until  she 
gets  better.  My  wife  is  not  only  a  woman, 
but  a  Ritualist,  so  vou  should  be  able  to 
hit  it  off  together.  Her  late  nurse,  whom 
I  had  to  turn  out  of  the  house,  convinced 
her  that  she  had  cancer  in  the  stomach. 
I  want  you,  if  you  can,  to  persuade  her 
that  her  stomach  is  perfectly  sound. 
Aften**ards  you  might  —  who  knows  ? — 
persuade  her  that  she  has  a  husband 
whose  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite,  and 
who  means  well,  though  he  doesn't  go  to 
church.     But  I  don't  insist  upon  that." 

The  big,  rough  man  neither  barked  nor 
bit  when  the  mansion  in  Portman  Square 
which  he  inhabited  was  reached,  and  whi»n 
he  conducted  Sister  Louise  into  a  darkened, 
exquisitely  furnished  boudoir.  Me  advanced 
on  tiptoe  and  said,  in  dilfident,  dulcet 
accents,  which  no  patient  of  Sir  William 
SaviU's  would  have  recognised,  *'  My  dear, 
I  have  brought  you  the  best  little  nurse  in 
London." 

The  lady,  who  was  extended  upon  a  sofa 
arrayed  in  a  tea-gown  which  must  have  cost 
a  great  deal  of  monry,  raised  her  beautiful 
hi-ad  from  the  pillows  upon  which  it  had 
been  reposing,  and  ejaculated  languidly  : 


**  What  an  extraordinary  hour  of  the  day  for 
you  to  appear !  " 

*'  Oh,  1  'm  just  off  again  !  "  her  husband 
answered  with  the  air  of  one  who  is 
conscious  that  he  ought  to  apologise.  **  I 
only  came  back  for  a  moment  to  introduce 
our  friend  here  to  vou.  Are  vou — are  vou 
feeling  a  little  easier  } "  he  ventured  to 
inquire  after  a  short  pause. 

**  I  am  just  the  same,  thank  you — that  is, 
quite  well,"  Lady  Savill  replied,  allowing 
her  head  to  fall  back  once  more  and 
averting  her  eyes.  **  According  to  you  I 
am  always  (juite  well,  you  know.  Don't 
let  me  keep  you  any  longer  ;  I  am  sure 
somebody  must  be  waiting  for  you  to  hew 
him  in  pieces." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  several  people  were 
waiting  for  Sir  William,  who  withdrew  as 
noiselessiv  as  he  had  entered.  His  boots 
did  not  creak  nor  did  he  slam  the  door,  vet 
the  ladv  on  the  sofa  could  not  have  frowned 
and  winced  more  irritablv  if  his  exit  had 
been  accomplished  without  the  slightest 
jegard  for  her  sensitive  nerves.  So  far 
Sister  Louise  had  not  been  very  favourably 
impn^ssed  by  her ;  but  it  so  chanced  that 
Lady  Savill  became  favourably  impressed 
by  Sister  Louise,  and  Lady  Savill — as  many 
a  man  besides  Sir  William  hail  k-arneil  to 
his  cost — knew  how  to  be  irresistible.  She 
had,  indeed,  fifty  ways  of  rendering  herself 
so,  and  one  of  these  it  pleased  hi-r  to 
employ  towarils  the  little  Sister,  whose 
hands  she  took  and  whom  she  gently 
forced  to  seat  herself  upon  a  footstool 
beside  the  sofa.  She  was  a  lovely,  pale 
woman,  with  clear  blue  eyes,  delicately 
pencilled  eyebrows,  bronze-coloured  hair, 
and  a  winning,  pathetic  smile. 

*'  My  ilear,"  she  exclaimed,  **  how  tired 
vou  look  !  I  can  svmpathise,  for  I  am  tired 
all  day  and  all  night.  Do  ring  and  tell 
them  to  bring  you  a  cup  of  tea  or  some- 
thing. It  looks  to  me  as  if  1  should  have 
to  bei^in  bv  nursini?  mv  nurse  ! " 

She  was  not  in  the  least  likely  to  do 
that,  nor,  in  truth,  had  it  ever  been  her 
habit  to  distress  herself  much  about  the 
sufferinu:s  of  others.  But  she  loved  to 
dwell  upon  her  own,  and  she  proceeded  to 
narrate  them  so  prettily  and  patiently  that 
she  soon  won  the  heart  of  a  lady  whose 
temperament  difiered  in  every  respect  from 
hers.  Laily  Savill,  as  the  most  inexperi- 
enced of  nurses  could  harilly  have  helped 
perceiving,  was  not  really  ill  ;  but  she  was 
delicate  and  she  was  unhappy,  and  no 
doubt  she  had  a  touch  of  neuralgia  every 
now  and  then.  People  who  are  unhappy 
often  do  suffer  from  touches  of  neuralgia ; 
and  this  charming  woman,  who  had  been 
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married  almost  out  of  the  school-room  to 
a  man  of  twice  her  age  (such  a  man,  too  !), 
had  surely  the  right  to  be  unhappy  and 
neuralgic.  Before  Sister  Louise  went  to 
bed  that  night  she  had  heard  her  patient's 
history- — or,  at  all  events,  as  much  of  it  as 
her  patient  had  seen  fit  to  impart  to  her — 
and  had  shed  tears  over  it.  It  was  so  dread- 
fully sad  !  And  even  if  Sir  William  did  not 
mean  to  be  a  brute — as,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  very  likely  did  not — one  could  easily 
realise  what  a  perpetual  purgatory  it  must 
be  to  live  with  him  as  his  wife.  More- 
over, poor  duar  Lady  Savill,  who  seemed 
to  be  an  excellent  Churchwoman,  and 
whose  bed -room  was  filled  with  nicely 
bound  little  works  of  devotion,  had 
scarcely  complained.  The  worst  thing 
that  she  had  said  of  him  was  that  it 
sometimes  made  her  shudiler  to  feel 
that  she  was  chained  for  life  to  a  butcher. 

Well,  there  was  no  denying  that  he  was 
a  butcher.  His  trade,  of  course,  was  to 
use  the  knife,  and  perhaps  when  people's 
lives  depend  u|)on  the  knife  being  thrust 
into  their  bodies,  it  is  best  to  l>e  quick 
and  peremi)tory  with  them.  Still,  he 
might.  Sister  Louise  thought,  have  been  a 
little  more  sympathetic:  ;  he  might  have 
understood  that  all  the  world  was  not 
blessed  with  his  iron  nerves,  and  that 
what  is  only  quite  bearable  pain  to  one 
man  may  be  well-nigh  unendurable  agony 
to  another.  His  colleague.  Sir  James 
(jurney,  the  celebrated  and  fashionable 
physician  who  called  every  day  to  see 
Lady  Savill,  was  a  practitioner  of  far  finer 
sensibilities.  Sir  James  was  full  of  kind- 
ness, commiseration,  and  varied  prescrip- 
tions. His  patient,  to  be  sure,  did  not 
get  well  ;  but  what  physician  can  be  fairly 
blamed  for  failing  to  cure  a  patient  who  has 
no  definite  ailment  of  which  to  be  cured  ? 

**  It  is  one  of  those  cases  of  languor  and 
depression,"  he  told  Sister  Louise,  in  his 
pleasant,  mellifluous  voice,  "which  require 
management  rather  than  drugs,  although 
I  do  not  say  that  drugs  are  altogether 
useless.  There  is,  as  I  am  sure  you  have 
noticed,  a  gooil  deal  of — shall  we  call  it 
mental  vialaise  ?  With  your  gentle  and 
tactful  companionship,  my  dear  lady,  we 
shall  soon,  I  feel  confident,  see  some 
improvement  in  that  respect ;  but  we  must 
not — we  really  must  not — look  for  imme- 
diate results.  That  is  what  I  endeavour 
to  impress  upon  poor  Savill,  who  is  apt, 
like  so  many  surgeons,  to  be  a  trifle 
impatient  and  sceptical." 

It  was  after  Sister  Louise  had  been 
domiciled  for  some  davs  in  Portman 
Square  that  Sir  James  paid  this  graceful 


tribute  to  her  gentleness  and  tact.  She 
had,  in  the  meantime,  discovered  (indeed, 
she  had  been  pretty  plainly  told)  that  Lady 
Savill's  unsatisfactory  state  of  health  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  mental  distress  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  Sir  William's  impa- 
tience and  scepticism  had  been  made 
conspicuous  to  her.  On  the  contrary,  she 
had  begun  to  feel  very  sorry  for  the  great, 
coarse  man,  who,  if  he  understood  nothing 
else,  seemed  to  understand  clearly  enough 
that  the  wife  whom  he  obviously  adored 
hated  the  very  sight  of  him.  Not  often 
was  Lady  Savill  afiflicted  by  the  sight  of 
him.  He  was  out  from  morning  to  night ; 
he  did  not  obtrude  himself  upon  her  when 
che  declared  that  she  felt  too  ill  to  keep 
up  conversation,  nor  did  he  complain  when 
she  left  the  house  in  the  evening  to  attend 
the  dinners  and  "squashes"  which  she 
did  not  feel  too  ill  to  adorn. 

"That's  all  right,  you  know,"  Sir 
William  remarked  to  Sister  Louise. 
"  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  up  her 
spirits,  and  if  society  does  that  for  her 
I  'm  much  obliged  to  society.  Perhaps 
you  '11  forgive  me  for  saying  that,  in  my 
opinion,  society  is  a  more  wholesome 
remedy  than  auricular  confession." 

Sister  Louise,  being  discreet,  yet  obser- 
vant, made  no  reply ;  but  as  time  went  on 
she  was  not  quite  so  sure  that  it  was  all 
right,  while  she  began  to  suspect  that  Lady 
Savill's  Anglican  father-confessor  must  be 
an  accommodating  or  a  rather  dull-witted 
gentleman.  These  were  shocking  and 
unworthy  suspicions  to  find  their  way  into 
so  innocent  a  mind,  and  the  good  little 
Sister  dismissed  them,  with  suitable  con- 
trition, every  evening  when  she  said  her 
prayers.  Nevertheless,  they  returned  in 
unabashed  strength  on  the  following  day — 
fortified  both  by  circumstances  and  by 
sundry  hints  which  fell  from  Lady  Savill's 
own  lips.  Her  Ladyship's  hints  pointed 
clearlv  to  the  existence  of  a  secret  and 
hopeless  attachment  on  her  part ;  the  cir- 
cumstance which  supplied  interpretation  to 
those  hints  was  that  Sister  Louise  was 
more  than  once  requested,  as  a  particular 
favour,  to  post  her  Ladyship's  letters. 
Now,  one  may  be  the  guileless  daughter 
of  a  country  parson  and  a  nursing  Sister 
to  boot,  yet  when,  amongst  various  unin- 
teresting-looking missives,  there  is  always 
a  thick  one  addressed  to  "  Captain  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Pomfret,"  what  is  one  to 
conclude  ?  Sister  Louise  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  so  definite  and  so  entirely 
rational  that  she  felt  bound  to  mention  it 
to  Lady  Savill,  who  surprised  her  by  burst- 
ing out  laughing. 
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"  You  dear  little  soul ! — as  if  I  hadn't 
been  doing  my  beat  all  this  time  to  reveal 
what  you  have  just  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing 1  It  ia  true  that  f  didn't  particularly 
want  the  ser^■ants  to  know  that  I  was 
corresponding  with  Fred  ;  but,  apart  from 
that,  I  did  want  jvu  to  know  about  him, 
and  I  was  half  afraid  of  telling  you. 
Don't  look  so  shocked  ;  there  is  no  sin  in 

writing  to  him,  and  even  if  there  wen- 

But,  of  course,  there  is  none,  and  I  ihiiik 
it  is  rather  unkind  of  him  never  to  come 
and   see   me.      It    is    so    miserable    and 


a  moment  when  nothing  had  seemed  to 
matter  much  ;  the  urgent  parents  and  the 
subsequent  loveless  marriage — all  these 
materials  for  a  domestic  tragedy  are  only 
too  common,  hut  not  the  less  on  that 
account  do  they  appeal  to  the  compassion 
of  tender  hearts.  At  the  same  time,  Sister 
Louise  really  could  not  think  that  it  would 
be  right  for  Captain  Pomfret  to  come  to 
the  house.  Still  less  could  she  think  so 
when  it  transpired  that  Sir  William, 
who  appeared  to  have  behaved,  upon 
the    whole,    with    a    certain    degree    of 


unsatisfactory  meeting,  as  we  d<i.  at  other 
people's  houses,  whore  we  can  hardly  e^- 
change  a  word  without  being  overheard." 
Sister  I.ouisc  was  one  of  those  sirangi-, 
almost  unnatural  women  «lio  have  never 
learnt  how  to  arrange  a  coin[iromise  with 
their  consciences.  C'onsei|uemly,  she 
remained  regretful  ami  disa]iprovinif  e\en 
after  she  had  hslened  to  l.adv  Savill's 
pathetic  little  l.>ve-lale.  although  she 
couM  not  but  acknowledge  its  sitiijile 
pathos.  The  handsome  hut  penurious 
young  (Guardsman  ;  the  beamiful  but 
unhappily  portljnless  dihulank;  the  fut- 
bidden  engagemcit :  ihe  weahhv.  middle- 
aged  suitor,  who  iiad  presented  iiimsi'lf  at 


magnanimity,  had  stipulated  that  his  wife's 
acqiiaintatice  with  tlie  young  gentleman 
must  cease. 

"  If  is  so  horrid  of  him — and  so  like 
him!"  Lady  Saviil  cried,  "Vou  know, 
though  I  suppose  he  doesn't,  that  1  should 
never  dream  of  doing  anything  really 
wrong;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  when 
one  is  not  liu.-ted  one  is  under  no  ohh- 
galion  til  obey  orders.  Isn't  it  admitted 
that  a  prisoner  has  a  ]ierfeet  right  to  make 
his  escape  if  he  can  ■■  " 

Sister  Ijiuise  could  not  say.  but  she  was 
under  the  impression  that  she  had  heard  of 
a  prisoner  being  shot  while  in  the  act  of 
aitem|>ting  to  escape. 
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**  Ah,  that 's  just  it !  And  I  am  sure  he 
would  kill  poor  Fred  if  he  caught  him  in 
the  house." 

**  Then  for  Captain  Pomfret's  own  sake 
you  ought  not  to  ask  him  to  come  to  the 
house,"  Sister  Louise  declared. 

"  But  if  he  doesn't  come  I  shall  die 
myself!  "  exclaimed  the  poor  invalid.  And 
at  the  bare  thought  of  so  piteous  a 
catastrophe  she  broke  out  into  passion- 
ate weeping,  which  ended  in  a  fit  of 
hysterics. 

On  the  following  day  Sir  James  Gurney 
administered  a  courteous  but  grave  rebuke 
to  Lady  Savill's  attendant. 

'*  This  will  never  do !  Pardon  mv 
saying  that  I  gave  you  the  credit  for  more 
common-sense.  She  tells  me  that  there 
was  a  discussion  between  you  yesterday 
which  upset  her  very  much,  and  you  can 
see  for  yourself  how  we  have  lost  ground. 
Really,  really,  my  dear  young  lady,  there 
must  not  be  discussions  !  " 

It  was  in  this  wav  that  Sister  Louise's 
uncompromising  conscience  became  a 
grievous  burden  to  her,  and  that  Lady 
Savill  obtained  what  she  wanted  without 
having  further  recourse  to  hysterics.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  what  Lady 
Savill  wanted  was  a  faithful  and  trust- 
worthy friend  who  would  kindly  consent 
to  open  the  front  door  sometimes  for 
Captain  Pomfret,  instead  of  allowing  the 
l)Utler  to  be  summoned:  but  Sister  L(juise, 
fond  though  she  was  of  her  patient,  would 
assuredly  never  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  perform  that  very  dubious  act  of  friend- 
ship, had  she  not  felt  certain  that  the 
interviews  which  resulted  from  it  were  of  a 
comparatively  harmless  character.  It  was 
wrong,  no  doubt,  and  it  was  deceitful,  and 
she  had  to  give  up  going  to  confession  in 
consequence  of  it ;  still,  the  situation  had 
reassuring  aspects,  not  the  least  im|)ortant 
of  which  was  Ca|)tain  Pomfret's  own  treat- 
ment of  it.  That  good-looking,  sun- 
burnt, fair-haired  young  warrior  did  not 
call  often,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  did 
not  like  calling  at  all. 

*'  I  wish  you  wouldn't  look  so  reproach- 
fully at  me,"  he  said,  one  afternoon,  to 
Sister  Louise,  with  whom  he  was  wont  to 
exchange  a  few  embarrassed  observations 
upon  the  staircase.  '*  It  isn't  altogether 
my  fault,  you  know.  If  poor  Marion 
wasn't  so  seedv,  it  would  be  a  ditferent 
thing  ;  but '' 

*'  You  have  no  business  to  call  her 
Marion,"  interrupted  Sister  Louise  aus- 
terely ;  "  and  I  don't  think  you  have  any 
business  to  creep  into  Sir  William  Savill's 
house  on  the  sly  like  this." 


"  Well,  but  one  hasn't  the  heart — come, 
now,  you  know  that  you  yourself  haven't 
the  heart !  The  only  thing  I  'm  afraid  of  is 
that  the  old  chap  will  turn  up  unexpectedly 
some  fine  afternoon  and  find  me  here. 
Then,  I  suppose,  I  should  have  a  dissect- 
ing-knife  stuck  into  me  before  I  could 
say  Jack  Robinson." 

Sister  Louise  replied  that,  should  such  a 
fate  overtake  Captain  Pomfret,  he  would 
get  no  more  than  his  deserts.  It  was  some 
little  relief  to  her  to  scold  a  delinquent 
who  could  not  retort  by  tears  or  syncope, 
and  it  was  a  very  great  relief  to  gather,  as 
she  did,  that  the  young  fellow  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself.  The  London  season 
was  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  close ;  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Savill  would  soon  be 
going  abroad  for  their  annual  holiday,  and 
she  herself,  she  presumed,  would  then  be 
told  off  to  undertake  other  duties.  For  the 
rest,  she  was  distressed  by  no  apprehension 
of  such  an  encounter  as  that  alluded  to  by 
Captain  Pomfret,  seeing  that  Sir  William 
never  by  any  chance  came  home  during  the 
afternoon.  What  did  fill  her  with  distress 
and  remorse  was  the  thought  that  she  was 
aiding  and  abetting  in  the  betrayal  of  a 
man  for  whom  her  liking  and  respect 
increased  the  more  she  saw  of  him. 

She  did  not,  to  be  sure,  see  a  great  deal 
of  him  ;  but  he  had  always  a  word  of 
friendly  greeting  for  her  when  they  met, 
and  he  heai)ed  coals  of  fire  up(m  her  head 
by  ascribing  the  manifest  improvement  in 
Ladv  Savill's  condition  entirely  to  her 
clever  management  of  a  puzzling  case. 
One  does  not,  j)erhaps,  exactly  respect  a 
man  for  being  a  dupe,  but  one  may  like 
him  for  being  himself  too  honourable  to 
sus})ect  others  of  dishonourable  conduct, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  live  long  under 
Sir  William  Savill's  roof  without  recognis- 
ing and  admiring  his  total  self-abnegation. 
His  existence  was  one  of  incessant  and 
peculiarly  trying  toil ;  he  took  his  meals 
when  and  where  he  could  get  them,  not 
infrequently  omitting  one  or  two  alto- 
gether. His  services  (so  Sister  Louise 
soon  discovered)  were  as  readily  bestowed 
upon  non-paying  as  upon  wealthy  sufferers; 
if  he  repudiated  Christian  dogmas,  his 
actions  appearetl  to  be  regulated  by  some- 
thing very  like  a  Christian  standard. 

**  Laborare  est  orare'^  he  remarked  one 
evening.  **  If  there's  any  truth  in  that 
statement,  vou  may  yet  see  me  marching 
into  the  I^ingdom  of  Heaven  ahead  of 
whole  congregations  of  pious  ladies.  Not 
that  I  am  anxious  to  elbow  mv  wav  to  the 
front.  I  don't  grudge  you  the  joys  of 
Paradise,  where  there  will  be  no  use  for  a 
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poor  surgeon.  I  shall  think  myself  amply 
rewarded  if  I  am  allowed  to  lie  down 
and  go  to  sleep  for  ever  when  my  work 
is  done." 

He  looked  tired  and  ill ;  something  in 
the  vibration  of  his  accent,  rather  than  in 
his  words,  touched  Sister  Louise,  who  said 
timidly — 

**  Only  sleep !  that  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  for.  I  should  have  thought,  too,  that 
if  you  cannot  look  beyond  the  grave,  you 
would  feel  that  you  had  a  right  to  some 
happiness  here." 

Sir  William  laughed.  "  You  would, 
would  vou  }  Then  how  about  the  horses 
who  are  being  worked  and  starved  to  death 
every  day  in  the  streets  ?  How  about  the 
sheep  and  oxen  whom  we  kill  and  eat  for 
our  dinner }  I  won't  speak  of  the  poor 
devils  in  the  hospitals,  because  I  suppose 
you  will  tell  me  that  compensation  awaits 
them  hereafter;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  less  we  talk  about  *  rights '  in  a  world 
like  this  the  better.  As  for  me,  I  don't 
claim  any." 

He  was  surely  entitled  to  claim  some — 
or,  at  all  events,  one — Sister  Louise  could 
not  help  thinking.  She  started  and 
reddened  when  he  added,  as  if  he  had 
divined  her  thought — 

**  The  affection  of  those  whom  one 
loves  .-"  Well,  you  may  claim  that  till  you 
are  black  in  the  face,  but  it  stands  to 
reason  that  you  can't  get  it  if  they  haven't 
got  it  to  give  you.  A  man  might  claim 
obedience,  perhaps,  or  straightforward 
dealing,  or  fifty  things ;  but  really,  it 
wouldn't  be  worth  his  while.  P'or  the 
truth  is  that  one  should  never  attempt  to 
exact  what  one  cannot  enforce.  Oh  !  this 
is  a  merry  and  jolly  little  planet,  my  dear 
young  friend,  and  a  satl  day  it  will  be  for 
us  all  when  we  have  to  quit  it." 

From  that  moment  Sister  Louise  more 
than  suspected  that  the  duplicity  of  which 
she  was  so  properly  ashamed  had  failed  in 
its  object,  and  that  Sir  William  was  under 
no  illusion  with  regard  to  his  wife  ;  but 
he  did  not  speak  to  her  a  second  time  in 
that  strain ;  while  Lady  Savill,  on  being 
informed  of  the  above  conversation, 
became  at  once  so  agitated  that  it  was  out 
of  the  question  to  urge  confession  and 
amendment  upon  her. 

Some  ten  days  later.  Sister  Louise,  who 
had  just  been  coaxing  her  invalid  to  eat  a 
very  carefully  prepared  and  tempting  little 
breakfast,  was  informed  that  Sir  William 
wished  to  see  her  for  a  few  minutes  in  his 
study.  It  was  the  hour  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  patients,  many  of  w  hom  were 
waiting  in  trepidation  to  hear  their  doom 


pronounced  ;  but  the  great  man  was  alone, 
and  had  apparently  a  little  spare  time  on 
his  hands.  He  was  in  the  act  of  locking 
up  his  writing-table  when  Sister  Louise 
entered,  and  he  tossed  down  the  bunch  of 
keys,  saying — 

*'  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  charge 
of  these  until  they  are  wanted  }  You  will 
find  the  cash-box  in  the  top  drawer.  I 
never  know  how  much  money  1  have  in 
hand  ;  but  there  should  be  enough  to  meet 
current  expenses,  and  although  it  is  in  the 
last  degree  improbable  that  I  shall  ever 
return  to  this  house,  you  can  let  me  know 
when  you  want  me  to  sign  a  cheque. 
Well,  what  are  you  staring  at  ?  " 

**  I — I  don't  understand,"  faltered  Sister 
Louise,  who  had  admitted  Captain  Pomfret 
on  the  preceding  afternoon,  and  who  was 
afraid  that  she  understood  very  well 
indeed.  Sir  William's  reply,  however, 
was  not  what  she  had  expected. 

**  And  you  call  yourself  a  nurse  !  Just 
look  me  in  the  face  for  a  moment,  please, 
and  if  vou  don't  understand  then  whv  I  am 
going  into  hospital  this  afternoon,  you 
must  be  a  duller  woman  than  I  take  you 
for." 

She  complied  with  his  request,  and  was 
at  once  struck  by  the  peculiar  pallor  to 
which,  no  doubt,  he  had  meant  to  call  her 
attention.  She  noticed,  too,  that  his  cheeks 
had  become  hollow,  and  covered  with  a 
mass  of  small  wrinkles. 

"  You  see  }  "  said  Sir  William,  smiling 
rather  grimly.  "  A  case  of  the  biter  bit — 
Not  that  I  shall  allow  them  to  operate  :  it 
would  be  a  sheer  waste  of  time  and  trouble. 
For  many  reasons,  though,  I  had  better 
remove  my  old  carcase  to  the  hospital  now  ; 
we  mustn't  have  two  invalids  in  one  house. 
Don't  look  so  dismal  about  it.  As  vou 
may  imagine,  I  have  foreseen  all  this  for  a 
long  time  past,  and  I  am  quite  reconciled 
to  what  is  cominiT.  Onlv  I  want  vou  to 
conceal  the  true  state  of  the  case  from 
Lady  Savill,  who  would,  of  course,  be 
inconsolable  if  it  were  to  dawn  upon 
her." 

Was  he  speaking  ironically.'^  It  was 
impossible  to  tell  from  his  features,  which 
indicated  nothing  at  all,  except  resolutely 
subdued  pain — physical  or  mental.  But 
Sister  Louise,  whose  powers  of  self-control 
were  not  equal  to  his,  and  who  felt  herself 
swept  away  by  a  sudden  flood  of  pity  and 
contrition,  cried  out  before  she  could  .stop 
to  weigh  her  words — 

**  Oh,  Sir  William  !  I  can't  let  you  go 
awav  all  alone,  like  this  !  I — I  don't  know 
what  I  shall  do!" 

**  But   /  know,"    he   answered    quietly. 
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"  You  will  do  as  you  are  tolii  without 
making  any  unnecessan*  fuss  about  it,  like 
the  sensible  little  woman  that  you  are. 
You  will  explain  to  Lady  Savill  that  I  have 
developed  a  rather  troublesome  malady 
that  will  compel  me  to  go  into  retirement 
for  a  few  weeks ;  you  will  kindly  relieve 
her  of  household  cares,  which,  as  i  daresay 
you  don't  know,  I  have  hitherto  kept  in  my 
own  hands  ;  finally,  you  will  stop  crying — 
good  Lord,  what  is  there  to  cry  about  ? — 
and  leave  me  to  examine  the  last  batch  of 
patients  who  will  ever  enter  my  consulting- 
room." 

**  But,  Sir  William,  surelv  I  may  call  at 
the  hospital  ever)-  day  to  ask  how  you 
are  ^  " 

"  Oh,  that  *s  of  course  ;  and  (*viTy  day 
you  will  be  told  that  I  am  going  on  (jiiite 
as  satisfactorily  as  could  be  expected. 
Sooner  or  later  a  day  will  come  \\\\v\\  you 
will  be  requested  to  speak  to  me,  but  till 
then  I  had  rather  that  you  ilid  not  set'  me, 
because  in  the  nature  of  things  mya|)pear- 
ance  will  now  change  rapidly  tor  iin'  worse, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  render  your  task  of 
deceiving  Lady  Savill  more  dirticiilt  than  I 
can  help.  The  task  of  deception  does  not 
come  very  easily  to  you,  iKk's  it  ?  " 

He  may  have  meant  something  more 
than  he  said,  and  the  searching  gaze  under 
which  Sister  Louise's  eyes  dropped  guiltily 
may  have  detected  all  that  there  was  to 
detect.  In  any  case  it  had  the  eft'ect  of 
driving  her  promptly  out  of  the  room,  ami 
the  sequel  verified  Sir  William's  forecast 
in  ever)'  respect. 

Lady  Savill  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed. 
The  messages  which  reached  her  every  day 
from  the  hospital  were  of  a  reassuring  cha- 
racter ;  and  although  for  a  time  she  waxed 
querulous  by  reason  of  her  enforced  deten- 
tion in  London  (which  Captain  Pomfret, 
it  seemed,  had  quitted)  there  was  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  allaying  any  vague 
anxiety  that  she  may  have  felt  on 
her  husband's  account.  Vague  also  and 
vainly  tentative  were  the  appeals  which 
her  nurse  could  not  refrain  from  address- 
ing to  her  every  now  and  then.  Sister 
Louise,  knowing  as  she  did  for  certain 
that  Sir  William  Savill  was  a  dying  man, 
yet  forbidden  by  an  authority  which  she 
dared  not  disobey  to  reveal  what  she  knew, 
desired  nothing  more  anlently  than  to 
effect  what  might,  at  least,  have  the 
appearance  of  a  reconciliation  between 
two  people  who  had  been  good  to  her  ; 
but  the  case  was  too  complicated  for  her 
management. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  ?  "  Lady 
Savill  asked  impatiently.      **  Of  course  I 


am  sorry  he  is  ill  ;  I  am  sorry  for  anybody 
who  is  ill.  But  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
pretend  that  his  absence  is  not  rather  a 
relief  to  me." 

No  such  ridiculous  pretence  was  made, 
nor  was  any  direct  communication  held 
with  the  sick  man  until  at  length  Sister 
Louise  received  the  summons  for  which 
she  had  been  prepared.  What  she  had 
not  been  (juite  prepared  for  was  to  find 
herself  in  the  presence  of  one  who  was 
not  only  dying,  but  at  the  very  point  of 
death.  As  she  entered  the  room  where 
Sir  William  lay,  a  renowned  member  of 
his  profession  left  it,  with  a  grave  face, 
and  a  (juick,  interrogative  side-glance  at 
her.  lie  was  followed  by  one  of  the 
hospital  nurses,  and  then  from  the  emaci- 
ated form  upon  the  bed  came  the  faint 
echo  of  what  only  a  few  weeks  before  had 
been  a  clear,  ringing  voice. 

"  (J>uicker  work  than  I  expected — well, 
so  much  the  better  !  Only,  if  my  wife  is 
to  see  me  again  alive,  she  will  have  to  look 
sharp — anil  I  should  like  to  say  good-bye 
to  her.  Tell  her  she  needn't  be  frightened. 
No  ;  I  *m  not  in  pain  now — not  in  bodily 
pain,  that  is.  As  for  you,  1  want  to  thank 
you  for  all  your  goodness  to  us  both — 
and — and  1  've  left  you  a  trifle  in  my  will, 
you'll  find." 

He  paused,  gas|)ing  for  breath,  while 
Sister  Louise  dropped  on  her  knees  by  the 
bedside.  Most  people  would  have  thought 
that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  trouble 
the  poor  man's  mind  at  that  supreme 
moment ;  but  she  had  been  trained  in  a 
somewhat  strict  school.  Perhaps,  too,  she 
had  an  intuition  that  he  woulil  prefer  to 
hear  the  truth.  At  all  events,  she  blurted 
it  out. 

*•  Oh,  Sir  William,  I  can't  take  any 
legacy  !  I  haven't  been  good  to  you.  I 
have  deceived  you — and  so  has  your  wife. 
She  has  been  seeing  Captain  Pomfret,  and 
I  have  let  him  into  the  house.  1  don't 
ask  you  to  forgive  me.  I  only  beg  and 
pray  you  to  forgive  her  !  Perhaps — if  you 
will  think  of  it — she  also  has  something  to 
forgive,  and " 

"  You  little  fool  !  "  interrupted  the 
dying  man,  with  thi^  ghost  of  a  smile,  "you 
never  deceived  me  for  a  moment.  If  I  had 
been  going  to  live  I  should  have  had  to 
stop  this  l(jng  ago  ;  but  as  I  knew  that  I 
was  going  to  die  I  held  my  tongue.  I 
blame  nobody,  and — now  that  I  am  about 
to  quit  the  scene — I  take  it  that  nobody 
will  blame  me.  Nonsense  about  the  little 
legacy  !  If  you  don't  accept  it  I  '11  haunt 
you.  You  had  better  slick  to  nursing,  1 
should    say  —  unless    you     marr}'.       But 
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marriage  is  a  hazardous  experiment. 
Well,  I  can't  talk  any  more.  Be  off  as 
fast  as  you  can,  and  bring  Lady  Savill 
back  with  vou.  Mind  vou  tell  her  that  I 
know  all  about  it,  and  that  she  is  not  to  be 
frightened." 

But  Ladv  Savill,  alas !  was  dreadfully 
frightened.  Tears,  hysterics,  protestations 
of  her  physical  inability  to  get  up  and  be 
dressed  had  to  be  combated  ;  ])recious 
hours  were  wasted  in  fruitless  etforts  to 
screw  her  ccnirage  up  to  the  sticking  point ; 
and  when  at  length  Sister  Louise  Hew 
back  to  the  hospital  in  despair  to  ask 
whether  a  further  delay  could  not  be 
accorded,  she  was  met  at  the  door  by  the 
news  that  all  was  over.  If  Sir  William 
had  had  anything  of  importance  to  say  to 
his  wife,  she  must  now  perforce  remain  in 
ignorance  of  it  for  ever. 

After  a  certain  age  human  nature  ceases 
to  have  any  possible  surprises  in  store  for 
the  majority  of  us  ;  but  Sister  Louise  had 
lived  but  a  score  or  so  of  years  in  a  world 
of  which  she  had  seen  next  to  nothing  ;  so 
that  she  was  as  much  astonished  as  she 
was  horrified  by  Lady  Savill's  reception 
of  intelligence  broken  with  infinite  and 
altogether  superfluous  precautions. 

*'  He  gave  you  his  keys,  did  he  not  ? 
For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  go  at  once  and 
see  whether  there  is  a  will  anywhere  !  He 
is  capable  of  having  plaved  me  a  cruel 
trick  !  " 

The  woman  revealed  herself  in  that 
ejaculation,  by  means  of  which  she  per- 
manently lost  the  esteem  of  one  not  very 
important  felhjw-creature.  It  is  true  that 
she  had  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  and  to 
put  forward  excuses  afterwards,  when  it 
turned  out  that  Sir  William  had  played  no 
cruel  tricks,  that  she  was  undisputed 
mistress  of  a  large  fortune,  and  that  she 
was  free  to  marry  again  as  soon  as  she 
might  {)lease ;  but  some  people  are  too 
straitlaced  to  be  charitable  and  too 
narrow-minded  to  understand  anything 
that  falls  outside  the  limits  of  their  trivial 
experience.  Such  was  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced by  Lady  Savill  upon  her  silently 
disa[)pearing  attendant,  against  whom  she 
had,  in  addition,  something  not  far 
removed  from  a  substantial  grievance. 
For  really  ten  thousand  pounds  is  a  pre- 
p)Osterous  sum  to  bequeath  to  a  sick- 
nurse,  however  useful  and  obliging  she 
may  have  proved  during  a  month  or  two. 

**  Not  that  I  in  the  least  grudge  you  the 
money,  my  dear ;  pray  don't  think  that ! 
Only  I  presume  that,  with  such  an  income, 
you  will  hardly  care  to  remain  any  longer 
in  your  present  position,    and,  indeed,    I 


am  already  so  much  better  that  I  don't 
require  to  be  nursed." 

It  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whither 
Lady  Savill  had  repaired  for  necessary 
change  of  air  and  scene,  that  Sister  Louise 
received  this  welcome  intimation  that  her 
services  could  be  dispensed  with.  Lady 
Savill  was  c;ertainly  very  much  better,  and 
doubtless  nothing  save  the  advent  of 
Captain  Pomfret  was  now  required  to 
make  her  quite  well.  Had  she  summoned 
Captain  Pomfret,  who,  as  she  had  casually 
mentioned,  chanced  at  that  time  to  be  on 
board  a  friend's  yacht  at  Cowes .'' — or  had 
consitlerations  of  decency  restrained  her 
from  resorting  to  such  prompt  measures  ? 
One  afternoon,  when  Sister  Louise,  who 
had  just  been  packing  up  her  clothes  in 
preparation  for  her  departure  on  the 
morrow,  was  out  for  a  solitary  walk. 
Captain  Pomfret  appeared  in  person  to 
make  reply.  He  had  the  air  of  carrying 
his  ears  down  and  his  tail  between  his 
legs  ;  he  seemed  anxious  to  elude  observ- 
ation ;  yet,  as  soon  as  he  recog^nised  the 
little  Sister,  he  darted  forward  with  a  cry 
of  i)leasure. 

**  So  here  you  are  at  last!  I've  been 
hanging  about  for  ever  so  long  in  the 
hope  that  vou  miLdit  show  yourself.  I 
say,  I  want  m(»st  awfully  to  speak  to  you 
for  a  minute,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  I  su])pose,"  answered  Sister  Louise 
rather  siifilv,  **  you  mean  that  you  want  to 
speak  to  Lady  Savill." 

*'  Xo,  by  Jove  !  that 's  just  what  I  don't 
want  to  do.  Yet,  when  she  writes  and 
asks  me  to  come  over,  you  know,  I  can't 
very  well  refuse,  can  I  ?  " 

"  Vou  would  prefer  to  refuse,  then  ?'* 

''  Well — the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  you 
see,  that  I  'm  engaged  to  be  married.  Oh, 
I  knew  you  would  be  horrified  and  dis- 
gusted ;  but  I  'm  not  exactly  the  traitor  that 
you  take  me  for.  Won^t  you  let  me  tell 
you  the  whole  story  ?  Then  I  'm  sure 
you  will  be  willing  to  lend  a  poor  fellow  a 
helping  hand." 

The  story  of  his  relations  with  the 
widowed  Marion  which  Captain  Pomfret 
proceeded  to  unfold  certainly  differed  in 
several  important  particulars  from  that 
which  Lady  Savill  had  narrated  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  it  seemed  to  bear 
the  impress  of  truth.  That  he  had  once 
been  very  much  in  love  with  the  late  Sir 
William  Savill's  wife  he  did  not  deny,  but 
she  had  refused  him  for  the  good  and 
sufficient  reason  that  he  was  too  poor  to 
marr)',  while  she  had  of  her  own  free  will 
accepted  the  eminent  surgeon,  for  the 
equally  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  he 
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was  rich.  Then  there  had  been  accidental 
meetings,  which  had  led,  as  Si.ster  Louise 
was  aware,  to  meetings  nhich  had  not 
been  accidental. 

"  Of  course,  I  ought  not  to  have  gone 
to  Portman  Square,  and  when  1  did  go,  I 
ought  to  have  confessed  honestly  that- 
well,  that  I  had  other  hopes.  Only  it  isn't 
quite  easy  t-  say  that  sort  of  thing  to  a 
woman  who  is  as  likely  as  not  to  scare  you 
out  of  your  wits  by  fainting  dcatl  away  at 
anj-  moment.  It  will  have  to  be  said  now, 
though,  I  suppose,  and — and — don't  you 
think  that  }'oh  could  say  it  to  her  much 
more  kindly  and  much  less  clumsily  than 


Ic 


uld^ 


'  Idontknow  answered  SMtr  I  ouist 
"but  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  shill  m  t 
attempt  an^thmg  of  thi  sort  \ou  lia\e 
no  nght  to  ask  it  of  mi 

Neiertheless  such  nas  htr  km  iness  of 
heart  that  urgent  pleadings  pruaiL  i  upon 
her  at  length  to  become  thus  iht  htraid  of 


poetic  justice — the  immediate  result  of 
which,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  being 
that  .she  had  to  leave  the  Isle  of  Wight 
that  .same  evening  instead  of  on  the 
following  day.  For  if  it  is  awkward  to 
cross  a  woman  who  threatens  to  faint 
away  ;  it  is  still  more  so  to  linger  under  the 
roof  of  one  who,  after  addressing  you  as  a 
designing  and  ungrateful  scorpion,  inti- 
mates that  the  bare  sight  of  you  will  bring 
about  her  prompt  demise. 

I.ady  Savin,  however,  is  yet  alive,  and  in 
very  fair  heahh.  Contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  some  people,  she  continues  to 
wear  her  widow's  weeds,  and  affects  (for 
the  tdifuati  in  of  others)  the  airs  of 
mconsohik  UrLaMmini  Of  her  late 
husbind  she  cannot  spenk  too  admiringly 
or  aflettionatf  h  Ihc  ciily  man,"  she 

IS  wont  to  declare      who  e\ er  really  under- 

1  ht    crmpliment     such    a! 
after  all   lidM  bun  merited. 
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r(A-REMARKABLE'BIRI 


By  JAMKS  AUCKLAND. 


IT  was  in  the  year  1870  thnt  mutlerings 
were  first  heard  of  a  new  iliseaso  having 
broken  out  among  the  flocks  which  de- 
pastured on  the  tussockv  spurs  which  are 
thrown  out  hke  buttrc-sst-s  from  the  Alpine 
range  of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand. 

Shepherds  told  strange  stories  of  finding 
sheep  prostrated,  tlying,  from  the  effects 
of  a  sore  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand, 
the  seal  of  which  was  im mediately  over 
the  kidneys.  For  a  time,  although  it  was 
noticed  that  the  number  of  victims 
increased  nightly,  no  one  was  able  to 
account  for  the  presen^-e  of  this  patch  of 
raw  flesh. 

At  length  someone  .surprised  a  kea,  or 
mountain  parrot,  settled  upon  the  hack  of 
a  live  sheep,  in  the  act  of  driving  its  beak 
into  the  animal's  body. 

The  kea  is  semi- nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
and,  in  the  brief  Austral  jtloaming — when 
the  sun  has  pa.ssed  behind  the  great 
backbone  of  the  island,  and  <]ark  shadows 
beneath  are  blurring  all  things  in  in- 
distinctness, although  the  snow-ca])ped 
peaks  are  slill  bathed  in  rosv  hues — it 
throws  off  its  dozy  day-time  mood,  becomes 
filled  with  life  and  activity,  and  numbers 
of  them  may  be  seen.  <iistinctly  visible 
against  the  glowing  colours  of  ihe  evening 
sky,  emerging  from  nooks  and  fissures  in 
inaccessible  rock-faces.  After  wheeling 
about  for  a  time  in  sportive  flight,  even- 
evolution  accompanied  by  an  incessant 
repetition  of  its  rasping  cry,  "  Ke-a,  ke-a," 
it  flies  ofl"  to  some  favourite  feeding- 
ground.  It  is  an  early  bird,  too,  and  the 
sound  of  its  discordant  scream  is  heard 
coming  down  through  space  before  dawn 
has  lifted  the  shades  from  the  heights  and 
depths  of  the  wild  region  in  which  it  has 
found  conditions  so  favourable  to  its 
existence. 

The  general  colour  of  this  bird,  which 


has  earned  for  itself  such  world-wide 
notoriety,  is  a  dull  ohve,  which  brightens 
on  the  upper  parts,  especially  in  the  tail 
feathers,  where  it  shines  with  much  lustre. 
Over  the  nimp  is  a  patch  of  brownish-red  ; 
the  plumage  under  the  wings  is  of  a  rich 
red  and  bright  lemon  colour. 

It  is  extremely  amusing  to  watch  the 
kea  when  it  is  'feeding  on  the  ground. 
Having  selected  a  spot  which  it  considers 
favourable  for  the  purpose,  it  sets  about 
unearthing  the  larvK  on  which  it  some- 
times feeds  whh  a  thoroughness  and 
evident  earnestness  of  purpose  that  are 
quhe  refreshing  lo  see.  Rapidly,  and 
with  astonishing  force,  stroke  follows 
stroke  <if  its  pickaxe  -  like  beak,  the 
loosened  soil  flying  about  in  all  directions. 
If  the  watcher  makes  the  slightest  s<)und  it 
stops  instantly,  withijraivs  its  head  from 
the  hole  it  has  dug,  stretches  its  neck,  and 
glares  angrily  round  to  see  who  it  is  who 
dares  thus  to  trespass  in  its  wild  domains. 
If  it  sees  nothing  and  all  remains  still  it 
says  "Whar-rk"  indignantly,  and  begins 
grubbing  awnv  as  furiously  as  ever.  .'Should 
the  noise  be  repealed  U]i  conu's  the  head 
again,  for  all  the  world  like  a  jaik-in-ihe- 
hox.with  a  sharp,  interrogatory  "Whark  .-  " 
Again  repeat  the  sound  and  thi'  bird  leans 


rd, 


looks    for  i 


i  if  i 


ivere   going  t 


and 


then  wadiili 
clumsy  hops,  shaking  its  head  and  mutter- 
ing as  it  goes  a  protesting  "  KC-a,  kC-a, 
whar-r-rk ! " 
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Clumsy  as  it  is  on  the  ground,  it  is  both 
agile  and  graceful  in  its  movements  when 
climbing  among  shrubs  in  pursuit  of 
berries.  With  dexterous  use  of  beak  and 
claw  it  moves  its  body  rapidly  through  the 
matted  branches  in  a  way  that  presents  to 
the  eye  a  most  pleasing  picture. 

Xo  bird  is  more  fearless  or  inquisitive 
than  the  kea.  Sometimes,  when  a  shepherd 
is  away  from  home,  it  will  approach  his 
hut,  pull  the  string  which  lifts  the  wooden 
latch  of  the  door,  and,  entering,  proceed 
to  make  itself  thoroughly  at  home.  It  will 
ransack  every  box  with  the  vulgar  curiosity 
of  a  landlady  prying  into  her  lodger's 
luggage.  Should  the  cut  of  a  coat  or  the 
pattern  of  a  rug  prove  distasteful  to  its 
critical  eye  it  will  not  scruple  to  tear  the 
offending  article  to  pieces,  bestrewing  the 
floor  with  the  remnants.  It  will  drive  its 
long,  curved  upi)er  mandible  through  the 
bottom  of  all  the  tin  jxHs  and  pans  it  can 
find,  strip  the  prints  from  the  walls,  hurl 
the  scantv  ston.'  of  crockerv  to  the  floor, 
and,  in  fact,  have  a  very  good  time  indeed. 
If,  befort^  leaving,  it  can  And  a  dog  on  the 
chain  to  tease  to  the  verge  of  madness,  it 
will  fly  away  all  the  better  i)leased  with 
the  day's  sport. 

Another  source  of  infinite  delight  to 
this  mischievous  parrot  is  to  i)ull  uj)  flags 
which  surveyors  have  beeil  at  great  pains 
and  trouble  to  plant  in  awkward  j)ositions. 
When  its  kitten-like  disposition  for  play- 
fulness has  found  such  capital  scope  for 
indulging  its  humour  as  this,  it  wheels 
above  the  spot  screaming  in  wild  aban- 
donment of  delight,  and  in  every  way 
evincing  a  thorough  apj)rt*ciation  of  what 
it  evidently  considers  to  be  a  prodigiously 
gootl  joke. 

The  bird  is  easily  tamed  when  taken 
young,  and  in  captivity  becomes  a  most 
affectionate  creature,  forming  very  strong 
attachments.  Its  insatiable  curiosity,  how- 
ever, aided  by  a  powerful  beak  to  j)ut  its 
prying  proclivities  into  execution,  renders 
it  an  intolerable  nuisance.  The  instances 
which  I  have  known  of  a  kea  being  kept 
al)(>ul  a  house  as  a  pet  have  always  resulted 
in  the  bird  dying,  and  that  very  suddenly. 

The  natural  food  of  the  kea  consists  of 
larvaj  of  insects,  and  berries  and  roots  of 
various  alpine  shrubs  and  plants.  Although 
nature  has  lavishly  supplied  it  with  these 
things  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  a  time  comes  when  scowling  mists 
settle  over  its  wild  preserves  ;  when  the 
numberless  white  veils  of  water  which 
drape  the  mountain -sides  are  parted  into 
wisps,  so  to  speak,  by  raging  blasts, 
and   dashed    in    hissing  sj)ray    into    the 


crevices  above  ;  when  lightning  leaps  from 
coal-black  clouds  and  thunder  rolls  in 
sullen  mutterings  around  the  unseen 
pinnacles.  The  busy  hum  of  insect  life 
is  stilled,  the  time  of  berries  is  past,  and 
the  roots  of  all  plants  are  buried  beneath 
a  deej)  canopy  of  snow.  Then  it  was  that 
the  kea,  in  the  days  before  the  countr}' 
was  stocked  with  sheep,  was  obliged  to 
leave  its  mountain  home  temporarily  and 
descend  to  lower  levels  to  eke  out  a  hardy 
existence.  With  the  advent  of  sheep,  even 
the  scanty  means  it  there  found  of  sustain- 
ing life  during  the  wmter  were  taken  from 
it.  By  repeatedly  burning  ofi'the  face  of  the 
coimtry  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fresh 
pasturage,  the  run-holder  speedily  swept 
away  all  berry-bearing  shrubs  and  insect- 
ivorous life  alike  in  a  billowv  sea  of  flames. 

On  a  dismal  winter  night,  with  little  in 
it  to  soften  the  hard  lot  of  this  feathered 
starveling,  a  famished  kea  must  have  come 
poking  about  the  killing  -  yard  of  some 
sheep  station,  seen  the  strange  sight  of  a 
woolly  skin  hanging  over  the  fence-rails, 
picked  at  the  fat  which  adhered  to  it  in 
places,  found  it  good,  and  in  that  act 
changed  its  feeding  habits,  and,  one  might 
almost  say,  its  whole  nature.  From  pick- 
ing the  pieces  from  the  skins  it  proceeded 
to  {KiQ^i  upon  the  kidney-fat  of  carcases  on 
the  meat-gallows,  and  from  that  to  prey 
u])on  the  living  animal. 

This  is  all  of  the  origin  of  this  strange 
j)ractice  that  we  can  be  at  all  sure  of 
I)ursuing  aright,  all  that  we  shall  ever 
know.  To  conceive  how  the  bird,  having 
selected  the  kidnev-fat  on  the  carcase  as 
an  especial  delicacy,  was  able  to  tell  with 
such  exactness  where  the  tit  -  bit  was 
situated  in  the  living  animal,  is  a  task 
beyond  our  power. 

At  first  the  depredations  of  this  blood- 
thirsty bird  were  committed  in  winter 
only,  and  the  sheep  selected  as  subjects 
for  attack  those  which  were  entangled  in 
**  bush-lawyers,"  imprisoned  in  snow-drifts, 
maimetl  by  wild  dogs,  or  rendered  partially 
helf)less  in  some  other  way.  But  the  harpies 
rapiilly  grew  bolder.  At  the  present  day 
a  kea  will  single  out  a  healthy  sheep  at  any 
time  during  the  year  and  harass  the  poor 
beast  until  it  sinks  exhausted.  Then, 
.swooping  down  upon  it,  the  ghastly  work 
is  soon  concluded.  So  rajxacious  has 
it  become  that  it  has  been  known  to 
attack  a  sheep  when  directly  under  the 
charge  of  a  shepherd,  and  in  broad  day- 
light ;  indeed,  there  are  not  wanting  cases 
where  it  has  been  known  to  attack  foals, 
and  one  instance  is  reported  of  a  horse 
becoming  its  victim. 
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So  quickly  did  a  carnivorous  taste  obtain 
with  the  kea  that  in  the  year  1 8S0  several 
sheep-owners  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  runs  in  consequence.  On  one 
occasion,  during  a  single  twelvemonth, 
and  that  in  one  comer  of  a  run  alone, 
these  birds  destroyed  over  one  thousand 
sheep.    In  districts  where  they  are  plentiful 


more  piercing  than  that  of  its  predecessor. 
I'he  cold  and  comfortless  world  around 
slumbered  on,  without  sky  or  sun,  beneath 
an  overhanging  blanket  of  frosty  fog.  As 
the  little  band  of  shepherds  fought  their 
way  along  a  rugged  spur — the  rushing 
blast  shrieking  in  their  ears  and  lashing 
their  faces  like  whtp-cord — one  of  their 


they  have  been  known  to  kill  as  many  as 
two  hundred  healthy  sheep  in  a  siiigk- 
night. 

A  few  years  ago  somi'  shepherds  wero 
"mustering"  in  a  wild  mountainous  <lis- 
trict  in  the  vicinitv  df  I^ike  Wlianaka. 
For  a  whole  week  the  glass  hiid  register.'d 
several  degrees  of  frost,  and  ibr  icy  breath 
of  each  succeeding  niglit  was,  if  aiiyibing, 
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fixed  together  and  stiffened  by  the  hoar 
frost,  ^rhere  could  be  no  possible  doubt 
of  the  way  in  which  they  had  come  by 
their  death.  Each  back  disclosed  a  gaping 
wound. 

The  depredations  of  the  kea  at  length 
assumed  such  alarming  proportions  that 
the  Government  was  obliged  to  take  the 
matter  up,  and  the  several  County  Councils 
of  the  affected  districts  paid  so  much 
apiece  for  each  beak  brought  in.  Of 
late  years  this  practice  has  been  dis- 
continued, although  run-holders  still  give 
their  shepherds  a  bonus  on  every  bird  they 
destrov. 

One  night  at  ]\Iount  Cook,  as  I  sat 
before  a  roaring  camp-fire  in  company 
with  some  shepherds,  who  were  talking  in 
their  homely  forcible  way  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  wild  and  lonely  lives  they 
lead,  I  heard  an  eerie  tale  told  in  connec- 
tion with  the  kea. 

Many  years  ago  three  shei)herds  were 
assembled  in  an  out-of-the-wav  hut  for  the 
purpose  of  *'  mustering  "  on  the  morrow. 
As  they  sat  round  the  fire  smoking  and 
talking,  one  of  them  expressed  disbelief  in 
the  statement  that  a  kea  would  attack  a 
living  sheep.  The  man  was  a  stranger  in 
the  district,  having  but  recently  arrived 
from  the  North  Island,  which  would 
account  for  his  ignorance  in  the  matter. 
The  argument  waxing  warm,  the  sceptic 
wagered  a  month's  pay  that  if  he  clothed 
himself  in  a  sheep's  skin,  went  out  upon 
the  spur,  and,  going  down  upon  his  hands 
and  knees,  feigned  distress  by  imitating 
the  plaintive  bleat  of  a  lost  sheep,  no  birds 
would  dare  molest  him.  The  wager  was 
accepted,  and  the  other  shepherds,  having 
tied  the  skin  of  a  sheep  which  they  had 
that  dav  killed  about  their  mate,  watched 
him  disappear  in  the  darkness.  It  was  a  wild 
night.  A  high  wind  cut  across  the  surface 
of  the  tussocky  ridges  like  a  knife,  the 
sky  was  hidden  by  scudding  clouds,  and 
everything  was  dark  and  melancholy  in 
the  extreme.  A  dreadful  night  —  one  in 
which  a  flock  of  ravenous  mountain  parrots, 
roused  by  winter's  famine,  might  even 
forget  their  natural  fear  of  man  and  attack 
him  as  fearlessly  as  they  would  a  helpless 


sheep.  From  time  to  time  the  men  in 
the  hut  went  to  the  door  and  peered  into 
the  blackness  without,  momentarily  expect- 
ing the  return  of  their  companion.  Once, 
towards  midnight,  they  fancied  they  heard 
above  the  shrieking  of  the  gale  a  cr}- 
which,  though  but  faintly  audible,  filled 
their  hearts  with  a  sense  of  terror.  They 
started  up  with  white  faces  and,  holding 
their  breath,  listened.  As  the  unearthly 
sound  was  not  repeated  they  recovered 
from  the  momentary  feeling  of  awe,  and, 
forcing  a  laugh,  told  themselves  that  it 
must  have  been  the  screech  of  a  wood- 
hen.  But  they  went  to  the  door  no 
more.  Morning  came,  but  no  man  to 
claim  his  wager.  The  two  shepherds 
searched  diligently  for  their  mate  until 
sundown — but  without  success.  As  the 
day  wore  on  and  brought  them  no  relief, 
the  remembrance  of  the  cry  they  had  heard 
the  preceding  evening  forced  itself  with 
ever  -  increasing  significance  upon  their 
minds.  At  length  when  dark  shadows  lay 
in  solemn  folds  over  the  ravines,  and  the 
mountain  crests  looked  dim  and  ghost-like 
in  the  waning  light,  they  came  upon  him. 
How  he  came  to  be  in  the  state  in  which 
they  found  him  will  never  be  known.  His 
mind  was  gone,  and  as  for  his  body — it 
was  in  a  condition  which  I  do  not  care  to 
describe. 

In  the  kea  the  run  -  holder  has  an 
enemy  almost  as  troublesome  as  the  rabbit. 
Although  its  numbers  bear  no  comparison 
with  those  of  the  pestiferous  rodent,  it  is 
nevertheless  exceedingly  difficult  to  battle 
with.  Four  or  five  days'  rain  in  September 
will  kill  tens  of  thousands  of  young  rabbits 
in  their  holes,  but  no  harm  can  possibly 
come  to  the  brood  of  the  feathered  foe. 
It  nests,  for  the  most  part,  in  inaccessible 
places,  and,  moreover,  has  no  natural 
enemv  but  man. 

Indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  since  develop- 
ing carnivorous  tastes  its  numbers  have 
greatly  increased. 

The  kea  may  ultimately  become  extinct, 
as  so  many  New  Zealand  birds  have  done, 
before  the  march  of  civilisation  ;  but  the 
{)robability  is  that  it  will  live  to  plague  the 
run-holder  for  manv  a  vear  to  come. 


PART   I. 
"  T  T  can't   be    done.     If   I   was  you,  I 

_l  would  not  waste  any  more  swears. " 
The  voice  came  from  above,  to  my  left, 
and  glancing  up  I  saw,  seated  on  the 
sloping  tiles  of  a  shed,  a  httle  figure  as 
quaint  in  appearance  as  her  speech  was 
remarkable  in  grammar.  Like  Jehu,  on  a 
more  famous  m-casion,  [  looked  up  and 
questioned.   "  Who  says  it  can't  he  done  ?" 

"  I  do,  and  your  horsi-  dws,  anti  so 
would  vou,  was  you  a  member  of  the 
Badswo'rth  Hunt.'' 

"  How  do  you  know  I  am  not  a 
member?"  I  return  sharply. 

"If  you  was  a  member  you  would  not 
have  wasted  your  time  in  coming  up  here  ; 
Ihey  all  know  it  can't  be  done.  \\'hcn 
first  the  double  rails  were  put  up  and  the 
quickset  planted  they  all  came  up  and 
tried.  I  do  not  think  any  fence  ha.s  heard 
so  many  swears  in  its  life."  Then  reflect- 
ively, "But  the  horses  knowed  all  the  lime 
without  swearing." 

"One  for  man,"  I  remarked  to  myself, 
then  demanded — 

"  To  whom  does  this  fence  belong  .- " 

"Tu  him"  replied  this  uncanny  Httle 
mite,  slipping  down  a  tile  or  two  as  she 
jerkwl  her  forefinger  in  the  ilirection  of  a 
thin  line  of  grej'  smoke  which  cinied  up 
from  a  stack  of  chinmevs  in  the  distance 
that  just  appeared  above  a  high  kitchen- 
garden  wall. 

"  With  all  duo  deference  to  *  him,'  Ih^ 
deserves  to  be  stnin^'  for  thus  obstructing 
the  best  line  in  the " 


'■  Hi  saiil,  now  his  fingers  was  too 
crippled  with  rheumatism  to  hold  a  rein, 

he  would  be  d d  if  anyone  else  should 

ride  over  his  fields." 

"  Indeed,  that  is  what  he  said  .-'  Well, 
perhaps,  as  you  know  so  much  about  the 
country,  you  can  tell  me  tl;e  best  way  of 
getting  out  of  this.  As  for  the  hounds — 
thanks  to  this  infernal  double-fence — I 
shall  not  see  them  again  to-day ;  they 
must  have  gone  right  away  by  this  time," 

"  Vou  have  missed  a  hot  ten  minutes, 
that  is  all.  They  have  run  to  Haigh 
Wood  ;  there  they  will  lose — they  always 
do,  then  they  will  trot  round  to  Shoulder 
of  Mutton  Whin,  and  there  you  will  catch 
them  up." 

"By  Jove!  I  believe  you  arc  right. 
Which  is  my  nearest  way  to  the  Whin  ?  " 

'■  Drop  down  the  hill  you  came  up :  at 
the  bottom  of  the  field '  in  the  left-hand 
corner  yuu  will  see  the  hedge  has  been 
cut ;  lake  it  to  the  left  and  you  will  be  ail 
right.  If  you  trj*  too  much  to  the  right  it  is 
boggy,  and  vou  will  get  slaked," 

"  Well,  mv  little  Sage  of  the  Tiles,  I 
think  I  can 'be  trusted  not  to  slake  my 
horse.  I  cjiiiy  regret  that  I  cannot  carry 
you  with  me  to  see  the  fun." 

"Oh!"  e.xciaimed  the  child,  suddenly 
rising  and  balancing  herself  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner  on  the  slippery  tile.s,  "if  you 
only  could  !  Hut  the  extra  weight  wo'uki 
not  be  fair  on  your  horse  ;  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  slakcil." 

I  dis;ippearcd  over  the  dip.  half  regret- 
ting that  I  had  not  taken  that  qiiciT  little 
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mortal  along  with  mc  ;  immediate  events, 
however,  turned  that  regret  into  satisfaction. 

It  is  no  good  saying  how  it  happened  ; 
to  this  day  I  can  never  exactly  tell.  All  I 
know  is  the  comer  of  that  field  was  simply 
one  beastly  bog  ;  if  there  was  a  dr}'  line  I 
missed  it.  A  gun  I  borrowed  from  a 
farmer  finished  the  job. 

As  I  fired  I  knew  the  report  would 
tell  the  tale  to  my  little  Sage  of  the  Tiles, 
and  finding  that  I  should  have  to  wait  an 
hour  before  I  could  get  a  trap  to  take  my 
saddle  and  mvself  back  to  mv  brother's 
place  at  Clitheroe,  I  thought  it  would  be 
amusing  to  go  up  and  see  what  that  small 
child  had  to  say  on  the  subject. 

When  the  long  double -fence  once  more 
came  within  my  line  of  sight,  I  looked  out 
for  my  little  friend,  but  the  roof  of  the 
shed  was  now  tenantless.  Running  my 
eye  down  the  fence,  I  saw  that  at  one  place 
it  was  crossed  by  a  long  double  stile,  and 
there,  seated  in  the  acute  angle  of  the  two 
side-pieces  at  the  further  end,  was  my 
juvenile  mentor. 

As  I  marched  across  the  grass,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  for  the  first  time'  in 

7  life  I  began  to  understand  the  feelings 
a  criminal  as  he  approaches  his  judge. 
I  felt  thankful  that  in  this  case  there  were 
no  flippant  barristers — like  myself — looking 
on  with  sole  intent  to  enjoy  the  fun.  More 
than  once  I  had  found  it  to  be  my  bounden 
dutjr  to  urge  a  man  to  confess,  but  not 
imtii  this  moment  had  I  ever  realised 
how  difficult  it  was  to  make  confession, 
and  here  the  conditions  were  so  absurdly 
reversed.  According  to  all  the  received 
teachers  of  youth,  it  was  she  who  ought 
to  be  confessing  to  me ;  was  it  likely  that 
I  should  know  how  to  begin  ? 

The  child,  who  had  fixed  me  with  her 
gaze  from  the  moment  my  hat  had  become 
visible  above  the  rise  in  the  field,  at  last 
opened  her  lips. 

"  Staked  ?  " 

"Yes,  staked,'*  and  I  paused  for  the 
inevitable  **  I  told  you  so,"  but  this  came 
instead — 

"  I  suppose  j'ou  can  afford  to  buv 
another  f  " 

"Yes,  I  think  1  can  manage  that,"  I 
returned  with  a  smile,  then  asked,  "  Fond 
of  riding  ?  " 

**  When  I  have  the  chance.  Jit  wouKl 
ride  my  pony.  She  hated  him,  and  threw 
him,  so  he  sold  her.  The  only  mount  I 
have  now  is  when  I  ride  Roilerick  to  the 
blacksmith's." 

"  Rather  slow  work.  1  should  think." 

"  Rather.  Better  than  riding  him  in 
the  water-cart." 


"  Dampish  proceeding,  I  should  fancy." 

**  Yes ;  when  you  jolt  into  a  rut  the 
water  splashes  out  at  the  top,  and  comes 
down  on  your  head.  When  the  barrel  is 
empty  I  trot  the  whole  way  round  by  the 
lane  and  fill  it,  while  Tom  goes  across  the 
fields  to  see  his  mother." 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  arrangement.  Do  you 
know,  young  lady,  it  is  beginning  to  rain  } 
Can  you  give  me  shelter  ?  "  said  I,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
blue  smoke.  I  had  an  idea  that  an 
encounter  with  the  "he"  who  was 
apparently  so  free  with  his  "d's"  must 
have  in  it  some  elements  of  noveltv. 

"  Not  there,"  she  returned  shortlv,  then 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  haystack  hard  by, 
which  had  had  a  wedge  sliced  out  of  it  at 
the  top.  "  It  is  rather  comfortable  up 
there  ;  but  the  rain  is  coming  the  wrong  way 
for  the  stack.  I  must  take  you  to  my  house." 

Following  my  little  guide,  we  plunged 
into  a  small  wood  that  ran  at  the  side  of 
the  kitchen-garden,  and  soon  came  to  a 
large  clump  of  holly-trees,  before  which 
was  an  inverted  boat,  with  some  steps  cut 
in  the  earth  leading  beneath  it.  Down 
these  steps  she  disappeared,  and  I,  duti- 
fully following,  found  myself  in  a  chamber 
cut  out  in  the  earth,  the  old  boat  forming 
a  vaulted  roof. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  rather  tall,  but" — 
indicating  a  root  of  a  tree  with  two  broken 
scrags — '"  if  you  will  sit  down  in  the 
armchair,  you  will  be  more  comfortable, 
and  your  eyes  will  soon  get  accustomed  to 
the  light.  It  is  lucky  1  procured  a  new 
carpet  this  morning.  Tom  has  been  very 
stingy  with  straw  lately." 

No  doubt  the  armchair  fitted  mv  little 
friend  to  a  nicetv,  but  to  me  it  was  a 
somewhat  painful  seat  of  honour.  How- 
ever, I  buried  my  feet  in  the  clean  straw, 
as  suggested,  and  had  a  look  round, 

A  stump  with  a  board  nailed  to  the  top 
did  dutv  for  a  tabic  ;  the  sides  of  the  cave 
were  linetl  with  coarse  calico,  broken  in 
one  place  by  a  packing-case  let  into  the 
earth.  This  was  used  as  a  cuj)board  and 
bookcase,  and  a  more  extraordinarv  col- 
lection  of  books  1  never  came  across. 
There  was  an  old  '*Life  of  Xapoleon," 
Byron's  **  Mazeppa,"  "The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," first  volume  of  *'  Monte  Cristo." 
and  Sale's  ''  Koran." 

What  in  the  name  of  Wisdom  c«)uKi 
this  chihl  want  with  the  latter  !  So  I  as'KCil : 
**  Have  vou  read  all  these  books  .^" 

"  (..)f  course  ;  i)eople  don't  have  libraries 
unless  they  read  them,"  returned  slu\ 
knowing  not  the  ways  of  man.  "  What 
book  would  you  like  me  to  bring  you  .'' " 
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"Mucholdijtcd;  but  I  sliouUl  ]>rff<.rui 
listen  to  your  convcrsaiion." 

"  I  am  afraiil  1  have  noihinj;  to  tell  vnu. 
The  (lays,  thi-  woeks,  thi;  ((.■ars  an-  all  the 
satnc  here;  tlicv  go  on,  and  on,  and  on. 
Do  you  ihink  they  will  cvtr  end  r  " 

What  a  qutbtion  for  one  of  lit-r  vcars ! 
Could  it  hv  possiblf  that  this  child's  life 
was  already  past  all  hope  .'  I  retunicd, 
tentatively,'  ■'  I  thought  all  little  girls 
reckoned  the  years  bj'  their  birth<lays. 
My  ne)>hews  and  nieces  are  always 
makinf,'  inrnatU  upon  my  pocket  for  those 


occasions,  to    say  nothing  of  Christmas- 
trees  and  New- Year  gifts." 

"We  have  no  birthdays  here  ;  A^  won't 
have  them.  I  have  heard  of  Christmas- 
trees.     What  are  thej-  like  ? — I  have  never 

"  Hut  1  thought  all  children " 

"  Mother  says  [  am  not  like  other 
children  ;  1  can't  be,  because  of  him." 

Then  it  flashed  across  me  that  this  child 
was  tabooed  fur  the  sins  of  its  parent :  no 
hirthdavs,  no  Christmas-trees,  no  joy,  the 
pony  she  loved   taken    from   her — only  a 
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poor  weeping  woman  of  a  mother  for  com- 
panion. And  there  were  those  nieces 
and  nephews  of  mine  rioting  in  childis]i 
pleasures.  I  wondered  what  my  sister-in- 
law  could  be  about,  never  to  have  asked 
this  small  damsel,  who,  I  was  certain,  had 
taore  character  in  her  little  finger  than  the 
whole  noisy  pack  at  Clitheroe.  Now,  as 
I  provided  the  Christmas-tree,  I  felt  that  I 
was  entitled  to  ask  one  guest,  therefore  I 
ventured  to  prophesy.  **  Mark  my  words, 
ycfa  will  see  one  in  a  few  days.  Do  your 
friends  about  here  never  have  Christmas- 

tm»?" 

**The  Doctor's  children  go  every  year 
to  a  beautiful  Christmas-tree  at  Clithero(\ 
Doia  always  says,  *  JVe  are  going,  but 
Mamma  saysj'ou  are  not  asked.*'' 

**  Bat  you  will  be  asked  this  year.  Is 
Dora  a  mend  of  yours  ?  " 

Questionably.  **  You  can  hardly  call  a 
gill  who  screams  when  she  is  put  on  a 
pony  a  friend,  can  you  ?  1  used  to  ride 
with  her  brothers." 

"  Before  your  pony  was  sold.  What  do 
you  do  now  ?  " 

"  I  come  here  and  read  my  books  and 
play  cards." 

"  Cards ! "  I  exclaimed,  scrutinising 
afresh  this  child  of  surprises. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot,  how  stupid  !  Of  course, 
you  would  like  a  game  of  whist." 

A  packet  of  miniature  cards,  much 
thmnbed,  were  fished  out  from  between 
the  books,  and  as  I  screwed  round  to  the 
table  I  could  not  help  murmuring — "  Littio 
did  I  think  when  I  left  home  this  morning 
that  I  should  have  a  game  of  whist  before 
I  returned." 

"Didn't  think  you  would  have  such 
good  luck?" 

**  Yes,  I  suppose  it  was  that." 

•*  It  is  a  piece  of  luck  to  i)lay  with  only 
two  dummies,  I  ahvavs  have  lo  plav  with 
three." 

**  Don't  see  how  vou  manau:e  that. 
Rather  a  shnv  ganit*,  I  should  fancy." 

**  Oh  no !  the  turned-ilown  dummies 
play  so  funnily." 

**  Might  I  be  allowed  to  ask  who  taught 
you  whist  ?  " 

•*  My  cousin  Trddy.  Wc  used  to  play 
behind  nurse's  chair.  Teddy  said  she 
would  wring  our  necks  if  sht-  knt'w, 
because  she  considered  it  wickt'd  to  cut 
our  nails  on  Sunday.  I\Ie  and  IVddy  matle 
this  cave." 

•*  Then  'IVddy  comes  and  pla\  s  w  ith  you 
sometimes  .•' " 

•*  No ;  Teddy  is  now  in  tht*  Navy. 
Mother  says  it  is  not  fit  for  him  lo  come 
now  he  is  <jldir  and  can  understand." 


**  Does  anyone  ever  come  and  play  with 
vou  ?  " 

**  Nobody ;  but  perhaps  you  wo»'ld  like 
to  have  another  game  some  day,  and  I  will 
get  a  flower-pot." 

*•  A  flower-pot !  How  will  that  helj)  the 
dummies  .-* " 

**  Oh,  it  is  not  the  card  dummies,  but 
you !  I  think  you  would  find  the  flower- 
pot more  comfortable  to  sit  on  than  that 
root,  though  it  is  an  ann-chair."  Then 
compassionately,  **  You  are  just  a  little  big 
for  it,  you  see." 

'*  Not  at  all ;  I  am  (juite  comfortable,"  I 
returned  mendaciously,  thinking  1  would 
rather  not  risk  the  flower-pot. 

**  1  am  verv  sorrv,  but  I  think  vou  have 
just  revoked.  1  see  we  must  not  talk — 
you  can't  attend  to  the  game,"  and  not 
another  word  could  1  get  out  of  her. 
Then  a  curious  thing  happened.  All  at 
once  the  wood  echoed  to  the  sound  of  a 
voice — a  most  uni)leasant  voice,  but  as  my 
little  Sage  apparently  took  no  notice  of  it, 
1  thought  it  judicious  to  refrain  from 
conunent.  Watching  closely,  however,  I 
noticed  that  the  hand  that  held  the  pack 
of  cards  slightly  trembled,  that  the  lips 
were  parted  in  strained  attention. 

**  Exciting  game,  is  it  not .'' "  said  she, 
in  a  low  constrained  voice,  while  dealing. 
**  I  think  it  is  your  lead." 

**  Yes,  and "     I  stopped  dead. 

All  at  once  a  series  of  blows  were 
showered  on  the  boat  above  my  head, 
followed  bv  a  torrent  of  the  coarsest  abuse. 
1  felt  horrified  that  this  child  should  hear 
such  language,  and  no  iloubt  showed  my 
horror  in  my  face,  for  my  little  friend, 
mistaking  the  cause,  stretched  over  the 
table  and  whispered  in  reassuring  tcmes, 
**  You  need  not  he  afraid.  Nc  can't  get 
down  those  st»'ps,  he's  too  fat."  Then 
taking  up  her  cards  again,  added,  with  a 
superb  air  of  assumed  indiflerence — 

*'  I  am  afraid  you  will  revoke  again  if 
you  do  not  p(iy  mon*  attention  to  the 
game." 

Such  self-possession  was  unnatural  in 
one  of  her  age.  To  attain  unto  this, 
through  what  Stygian  scenes  must  this 
child  have  jiassed  ! 

^  Kt  Kle  Kt 

'•  Laura,"  I  said  to  my  sister-in-law  that 
niurht,  *'  1  want  to  know  if  I  mav  invite  a 
i^'uest  to  vour  Christmas-trer  ?  " 

**  C'onsiiK'riii.y:  that  the  children  are 
indebted  to  y«»u  for  it.  I  should  be  only 
too  pleased  to  receivi'  anv  visitc^r  vou 
might  suggest.  I  am  delighted  to  think 
that  at  la^t  some  young  lady  has  found 
favour  in  vour  eves." 
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**  It  is  not  a  young  lady  at  all,  but  a  ver}- 
small  child,  with  the  strangest  dark  eyes 
in  the  world." 

*'  You  mean  a  poor  child.  I  think  she 
would  be  more  comfortable  at  the  school- 
children's  tree." 

"  No.  I  mean  the  child  that  lives  at 
Treetops.     Savilc's  daughter,  I  suppose." 

**  Oh,  really  ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to 
be  done.  The  whole  county  has  given  up 
going  near  Treetops.  He  is  past  redemp- 
tion, and  I  can  assure  you  very  odd  stories 
are  told  about  Mrs.  Savile  as  well.  The 
child  could  not  come  by  hersc^lf ;  besides, 
1  must  consider  mv  own  children." 

**  Mrs.  Savile's  sin,  I  suppose,  consists 
in  finding  herself  the  wife  of  a  man  who  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  old  family  to  which  he 
belongs ;  but  I  do  not  hold  a  brief  for  the 
*  new  moralists,*  so  we  will  let  her  case 
pass.  The  father,  no  doubt,  is  a  brute  ; 
still,  I  fail  to  see  why  this  should  shut  out 
his  child  from  all  joy  in  life.  She  can 
come  with  vour  doctor's  familv,  and  I  will 
promise  to  relieve  you  of  the  trouble  of 
entertaining  her." 

**  Let  the  poor  little  beggar  come, 
Laura ;  why  not  ? "  put  in  my  languid 
elder  brother.  *'  She  has  a  better  seat 
than  half  the  members  of  the  B.H.  Don't 
know  why  she  has  not  been  out  this 
season." 


PART    II. 

It  was  too  bad  of  Laura!  Here  had  I, 
at  great  personal  inconvenience,  hurried 
down  to  the  Christmas-tree  at  Clitheroe  ;  in 
my  pocket  the  largest  edition  of  CIrimm's 
Fairv  Tales,  to  find  that  mv  little  Sage  of 
the  Tilths  had  not  been  invited  this  year. 

To  me  it  was  inexi)licable  how  a  woman 
bke  mv  sister-in-law,  who  was  an  excellent 
mother,  could  thus  be  wantonlv  cruel  to 
a  poor  god-forsaken  child  like  my  little 
friend.  I  thought  of  the  light,  almost 
terrible  in  its  joy,  that  had  flashed  into  her 
eves  last  vear  as  the  sheet  fell  down 
before  the  lighteil  tree  ;  of  the  speechless 
surprise  that  seized  her  on  fnuling  herself 
the  recii)ient  of  presents  from  that  tree, 
all  pointing  plainly  to  the  joylessness  of 
those  days  and  months  and  years  that 
already  appeared  to  her  to  have  no  end. 

Her  presence  could  have  made  no 
earthly  difference  to  that  merry  throng  of 
youngsters,  whilst  to  her,  for  one  brief 
moment.  Paradise  would  have  opened  out 
its  portals.  Anyway,  (irimm's  Fairy  Tales 
she  must  have,  and  there  was  onlv  one  wav, 
to  take  it  myself;  deposit  it  between  the 
**  Koran  "and  **  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  in  that 
wonderful  library  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 


These  were  the  holly-bushes,  I  was  sure, 
but  where,  oh  where  was  the  cave  ?  In 
place  of  upturned  boat  there  was  a  mound 
of  snow-covered  earth,  and  on  that  mound, 
in  letters  of  dark-green  box,  which  had 
shaken  off  their  white  pall,  I  spelt  out 
**  Roderick,"  the  name  of  the  horse  she 
had  ridden  in  the  water-cart.  House, 
horse,  pony  gone  !  My  little  friend  seemed 
indeed  the  sport  of  a  bitter  fate. 

This  was  a  *'  check,"  but  I  did  not 
intend  it  to  be  "  mate."  I  must  find  some 
place  wherein  or  whereon  to  deposit 
Grimm,  so  went  farther  into  the  wood. 

Keeping  an  eye  on  either  side  of  the 
path,  I  soon  saw  in  the  snow  the  print  of 
little  feet,  and  these  led  me  through  thick 
brushwood  to  the  far  corner  of  the  wood, 
when  this  sight  opened  out  to  me  : — 

In  the  centre  of  a  little  natural  hollow, 
clear  of  all  brushwood,  stood  the  top  half 
of  a  dead  fir-tree,  banked  round  with  snow 
to  keep  it  upright.  Tied  to  the  top  was  a. 
bunch  of  grey  horse-hair,  souvenir  of  the 
late  lamented  Roderick,  no  doubt.  The 
tree  was  decorated  with  strings  of  French 
beans,  coloured  fragments  of  old  crackers, 
and  a  wonderful  collection  of  home- 
invented  flags,  in  which  a  St.  Andrew's 
cross  and  a  bird  closely  allied  to  the 
pterodactyl  (blessed  prototype  of  the 
spread  eagle),  largely  figured.  C  onspicuous 
among  the  branches  were  the  three  boxes 
of  sweetmeats  which  she  had  drawn  in  the 
lottery  at  Clitheroe  last  year ;  and  the 
candles  consisted  of  irregular  pieces  cut 
from^n  old-fashioned  waxlight  coil. 

No  doubt  the  Doctor's  daughter,  with 
characteristic  childish  brutality,  had  kindly 
informed  my  little  Sage  of  the  date  of  the 
Clitheroe  Christmas-tree.  And  while  we 
were  sacrificing  to  Joy  in  warmth  and 
comfort,  amid  much  eating  and  drinking 
galore,  this  child  had  .stolen  out  alone  into 
the  cold  darkness,  wading  knee  -  deep 
through  snow,  in  the  teeth  of  a  biting 
north  -  east  wind.  There,  surrounded  by 
the  ghostly  forms  of  skeleton  trees,  amid 
shadows  that  stretched  out  long  lean 
fingers  across  the  white  gleaming  snow, 
with  hands  benumbed  with  cold,  she  had 
thus  sacrificed  to  lov — one  lonely,  shiver- 
ing  little  figure  in  this  great  unthinking 
world,  watched  by  the  silent  sentinels  of 
night ! 

It  was  more  than  I  could  stand.  I 
snatched  a  string  of  beans  from  the  tree, 
shoved  Grimm  in  among  the  dying 
branches,  and  hurriedly  strode  away. 

There  are  women  by  scores  who  will 
hunt  the  world  for  waifs  and  strays,  but 
see  not  those  at  their  doors  ;    men  who 
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will  gladly  go  to  their  death  in  Asia  or 
Africa,  but  who  forget  to  cast  so  much  as 
a  cloth  over  the  cankering  sore  at  home. 

PART   111. 

"Do  vou  always  read  when  you  walk?" 

So  starllcd  was  she  that  the  book  alm<)Sl 

fell  from  her  hands,  and  .she  gazed  at  me 

in  silent,  frightencil  inquiri'. 


For  a  moment  I  experienced  a  keen 
sense  of  disappointment;  then,  dismount- 
ing, saiii,  "  Don't  you  remember  me,  little 
friend  .'  \\'e  have  never  had  that  second 
game  of  whist  you  promiseil  me." 

"  Oh,  it  is  you !  "  And  l»»)  eager  little 
hands  were  held  out  to  me.  "  How  could 
1  know  you  with  that  beard  ?  " 

'■  So  it  made  me  unrecognisable.     Well, 
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do  you  know,  you  are  altered,  but  I  knew 
vou  at  once." 

**  I  have  not  grown  a  beard,  and  I  am 
not  old  enough  to  do  my  hair  up,  and  it 
is  always  the  same  here  :  I  don*t  see  how 
I  can  have  changed." 

**  You   are    much  taller,  you   are   more 

than  two  years  older,  and What  have 

you  been  doing  to  your  eyes,  child  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  returned  she  in  wonder, 
gazing  up  into  my  face. 

Then  it  was  that  the  hopeless  sadness 
in  her  eyes  struck  me  with  such  force  that 
I  blurted  out,  scarcely  realising  my  words, 
"  I  shall  have  to  carry  you  off  somewhere, 
away  from  all  this." 

**  Away  from  all  this,"  and  there  flashed 
into  her  face  the  first  ray  of  hope,  making 
it  perfectly  beautiful.  In  happier  circum- 
stances what  a  lovelv  face  it  would  be  !  A 
man  might  do  worse  with  his  life  than 
devote  it  to  bringing  about  such  a  trans- 
figuration. Then  the  sunshine  died  out. 
"  Mother,  poor  mother,  I  could  not  leave 
her." 

**  Look  here,"  I  said,  "  we  are  old 
friends,  are  we  not  .-^ " 

**  Oh,  yes !  You  gave  me  Grimm, 
didn't  you  ?  Yes,  I  know  it  was  vou ; 
there  is  no  one  else  in  the  world  to  give 
me  anything." 

"And  I  stole  a  string  of  beans;  still  I 
think  you  owe  me  a  kiss  for  Grimm.  Why, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

**  You  don't  know  how  horrid  kissing  is. 
He  will  kiss  me  sometimes  ;  I  hate  it.  I 
will  never  kiss  anyone  as  long  as  I  live." 

**  Do  you  never  kiss  your  mother  .'' " 

"  Oh,  mother  is  mother.  She  is  dif- 
ferent " — triumphantlv.  *'  Mother  is  not  a 
man !  " 

**  You  do  not  like  men." 

*'  I  hate  them." 

**  You  hate  me  ?  " 

**  Of  course  not." 

**  Pray,  then,  what  do  vou  look  upon  me 
as  }  " 

**  I  don't  know ;  I  have  never  counted 
you  as  a  man — no,  never,  I  assure  you.  I 
look  upon  you  as  a  sort  of — of " 

**  Playmate.  Rather  a  superior  one,  I 
hope." 

**  Yes,  a  cousin  Teddy,  only  much  better 
than  Teddy.  You  see,  you  are  older ;  you 
can  understand  things." 

**  That  is  just  it — why,  you  are  to  tell  me 
all  about  yourself,  so  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  help  you  out  of  this.  I  am  sure  you 
want  someone  to  stand  by  you.  What  do 
you  say  }  " 

For  a  moment  she  pondered  irresolutely, 
then    said    hurriedlv,    '*  No,    I   could  not 


bear  it.  I  have  always  thought  of  you  as 
living  in  another  world,  that  Christmas- 
tree  world,  where  children  have  fathers 
who  love  them,  and  homes  they  are  not 
ashamed  of.  I  like  to  think  of  you  living 
out  there,  in  the  sunshine  ;  I  could  not 
bear  to  bring  you  into  my  black  world." 

Whilst  we  had  been  talking  we  had 
turned  into  the  straight  road  that  ran  by 
the  side  of  the  long  plantation  at  Treetops, 
and  which  was  here  shut  in  by  a  very  high 
wall.  Looking  ahead  1  saw  the  door  in 
this  wall  open,  and  a  man  walk  unsteadily 
out. 

**  Slip  back  against  the  gate  to  your  left, 
and  stay  there  till  I  tell  you." 

Before  my  words  were  well  out  she  was 
off  the  pavement  and  hidden  behind  the 
hedge,  whilst  her  eyes  more  than  her  lips 
questioned — **  Why  }  " 

Pretending  to  busy  myself  with  the 
girths,  I  returned,  in  her  own  phraseology, 
'^  He  is  looking  the  other  way.  No, 
saprisii  !  he  is  coming  up  here." 

"He  must  have  seen  me.  I  will  go  and 
stop  him,  then  you  can  ride  off  the  other 
way." 

i  looked  across  at  the  little  white  face, 
and  saw  the  terror  in  her  eyes  which,  for 
all  her  resolution,  she  could  not  disguise. 
Yet  she  proposed  to  enter  the  ditch  and 
cover  my  retreat ! 

*'  Come  and  hold  my  horse's  head,  and 
do  not  let  go  of  him  though  I  make  him 
gander  all  over  the  road.  I  am  going  to 
see  you  through  this,  so  this  time  you  must 
take  your  orders  from  me." 

**  Best  on  the  snaffle  } "  queried  she. 
Then,  **  I  am  afraid  he  may  say  things  I 
would  rather  you  did  not  hear.  They 
don't  belong  to  your  world,  you  know." 

**  My  dear  child,  they  cannot  be  as 
unfit  for  my  ears  as  they  are  for  yours ; 
but  I  don't  think  we  shall  have  any. 
Whoa  !  steady  !  hold  on  !  that's  it.  Now 
tell  me,  is  he  near  us  .^" 

"About  six  yards,"  in  a  fainter  voice. 
"  You  had  better  go,  he  is  going  to 
speak." 

I  came  round  the  horse  like  a  shot ;  he 
looked  more  objectionable  than  I  expected, 
but  I  had  settled  on  my  line  of  action. 
Raising  my  hat,  I  came  forward.  "  Good 
morning,  Savile ;  it  is  a  long  time  since  we 
met.  Perhaps  you  do  not  remember,  but 
you  know  mv  brother  at  Clitheroe  very 
well." 

He  stopped  short,  the  imprecations  died 
on  his  lips,  and  pulling  himself  together, 
he  struggled,  as  far  as  his  muddled  brains 
would  allow,  to  put  himself  once  more  on 
the  platform  of  a   gentleman.      "  Grand 
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old  days  at  Clitheroe,  nothing  like  them 
now.  None  of  us  married  then,  these 
women  are  the  curse." 

"  Nothing  like  the  old  times,"  I  broke 
in.  "You  remember  that  run  when 
Flintoff  Greaves  took  the  Went." 

•*  And  nobody  but  three  rascally  parsons 
in  at  the  death.  Men  could  ride  in  those 
days.  You  are  not  much  count.  What 
has  happened  to  you  ?  " 

"  Saddle  turned,  horse  won't  stand. 
Plucky  little  girl,  your  daughter,  she  is 
not  afraid  of  a  horse." 

He  turned  savagely  on  me.  "What  have 
you  done  with  my  daughter  .-'  " 

**  Look  !  there  she  is,  leading  my  horse, 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  sixteen  hands." 

"  And  who  the  devil  are  you,  turning 
my  daughter  into  your  groom  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  I  began  hotly,  but 
pulled  up  in  time.  "  Did  you  ever  see 
anyone  manage  a  great  beast  better  than 
that."^  But,  of  course,  if  you  think  it 
dangerous,  I  will  take  the  reins  at  once." 

"No,  no;  you  keep  with  me.  I  know 
you  quite  well.  Fine  place  ;  but  what  is 
your  darned  name  ? — between  gentlemen, 
you  know.     Eh,  see  the  joke  ?  " 

How  could  all  this  benefit  my  little  Sage  ? 
With  a  man  three  parts  drunk  it  was  hope- 
less to  effect  anjlhing.  To  tow  him  back 
safely  through  the  door  in  the  wall  was 
the  only  thing  to  be  done.  As  for  the 
child,  I  could  not  pick  her  up  and  carry 
her  off  before  her  father's  eves.  In  this 
so  •  called  civilised  country  the  most 
hideous  slavery  can  be  practised,  re- 
ceiving the  sanction  of  society  and  of  the 
law. 

Seemingly,  he  had  a  glimmer  that  he 
had  gone  rather  far  in  his  last  speech,  so 
turned  fulsome,  which  was  a  thousand 
times  worse.  By  the  time  wc  reached  the 
door  I  was  half  maddened,  and  felt  an 
unholy  longing  to  lay  my  whip  across  his 
shoulders.  I  wanted  to  see  him  through 
the  door,  but  he  insisted  on  first  seeing  me 
off.  I  had  only  time  to  whisi)er,  as  I  took 
the  reins  from  her  hand,  "  I  shall  find 
some  means  to  get  you  away  from  this. 
Keep  a  look-out  for  me  in  the  wood  at  the 
back." 

"  Did  he  say  anything  verv  bad  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  I  am  so  glad." 

"  Little  saint,  it  is  not  /  but  you  who 
should  be  considered." 

They  watched  me  down  the  road,  but 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  I  drew 
rein,  turned,  and  walked  my  horse  on  the 
turf  at  the  side  of  the  road.  The  scowl  on 
the  man's  face  haunted  mc.      He  was  not 


only  a  disgusting  but  a  dangerous  brute ; 
and  I  felt  most  uncomfortable  at  leaving 
her  alone  with  him.  The  road  was  now 
empty,  but  as  I  approached  the  door  I 
heard  his  voice  in  loud  altercation.  I 
could  not  distinguish  what  he  said,  but  the 
tone  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  furv  of  his 
anger ;  and  was  that  a  cry  ?  My  name, 
perhaps,  from  her  lips  ! 

"  Now  for  it,"  1  said,  as  I  leapt  from 
my  horse.  The  door  was  locked,  and 
though  I  tried  again  and  again  to  scale 
that  smooth  wall,  it  completely  bafl3ed  me. 
Hot,  angr}-,  and  torn,  I  stood  panting  for 
breath  ;  then  it  struck  me  that  all  was  now 
quiet;  apparently  he  had  left  the  plantation. 
With  the  cessation  of  that  angr}*  voice 
reflection  came,  and  I  wondered  if  I  had 
scaled  the  wall  what  kind  of  excuse  I  could 
have  made  for  such  a  proceeding.  I  began 
to  feel  foolish ;  and,  with  a  veiy  decided 
sense  of  defeat,  I  rode  away. 

On  thinking  the  situation  over  I  found 
myself  in  a  well-nigh  hopeless  position. 
The  ethical  sense  of  nineteenth -century 
civilisation  has  provided  ample  protection 
to  the  burglar,  murderer,  swindler,  in  fact, 
law-breaker  in  general,  but  with  sublime 
cynicism  it  leaves  innocency  unprotected, 
save  by  the  platitudes  of  poets. 

My  brother  being  somewhat  of  a  malade 
imaginaire,  it  was  not  a  very  unusual  thing 
to  find  Doctor  Dashwood  at  the  luncheon- 
table.  As  I  came  in  to-day  Laura  greeted 
me  thus  :  "  You  will  have  Norman  as  a 
patient  next,  Dr.  Dashwood  :  he  might  be 
suffering  from  dyspepsia  from  his  gloomy 
appearance." 

**  Anything  wonderful  happened  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? "  I  asked,  by  way  of 
diverting  the  personal  line. 

**  Don't  think  I  have  heard  anything." 

"  Sad  affair,  that  at  Trcetops,  that  you 
were  telling  me  about,"  j)ut  in  my  brother. 
'*  Excepting  to  the  j)oor  mother,  1  don't 
suppose  it  will  make  any  difference  to  a 
single  person  in  the  world  which  way  it 
goes." 

**  If  it  is  anything  about  tliat  little 
Treetops  girl,  you  should  come  an<l  listen, 
Norman.  Perhaps  you  do  not  remember 
what  a  fuss  you  made  about  her  three 
winters  ago  ?  " 

"  I  can  hear  all  right,  thanks."  For  at 
the  first  hint  of  disaster  at  Treeiop>  1  had 
gone  over  to  a  side  table,  o^ten^^ihly  to 
cut  cucumber. 

"It  is  a  case  of  concussion  of  the 
brain — rather  a  serious  one,  1  ani  atraid," 
returned  Dashwooii  hurriedly. 

*'  She  has  had  a  fall,  I  suppose  .-' "  put  in 
Laura. 
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"  Yes.a  ra]t,"asscntc-d  Dashwood  readily. 

"Just  what  I  should  expect  from  what  I 
have  heard.  She  was  always  a  tomboy, 
climbing  trees  and  ruiiiiiiig  on  walls.  Now 
you  sec,  Mary  and  (iwen,  what  comes, 
etc.,  ete." 

Outside  the  lodge  gates  I  waited  for 
Dashwood,  and  when  I  had  exchanged 
places  with  his  groom,  I  said,  "I  want  to 
know  the  truth  about  uhat  has  happened 
to  that  Jillle  Savile  jtirl." 


"  I  wish  I  knew,  but  until  the  child 
regains  consciousness  1   do  not  see  how 

'■  She  was  found,  of  course,  in  the 
plantation  near  ihe  road,  not  far  from  the 
door.     Who  found  her  and  when  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Dashwood  paused,  then 
said  slowly,  "  Her  mother,  about  ten  at 
night.  She  was  lying  senseless,  her  head 
having  struck  the  stump  of  a  tree  that  had 
lately  been  felled." 
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Was  this  the  explanation  of  that  sudden 
silence  ?    And  I  had  ridden  away  ! 

**  It  was  no  accident !  **  I  exclaimed. 
•'  The  door  was  locked ;  it  was  the  work  of 
someone  within — shall  we  say  unknown  ?** 

•'  My  dear  Sir,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  I  form  no  opinion.  Presumably 
she  tripped  and  fell,  hitting  the  back  of 
her  head  against  the  stump. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  how  that  would 
stand  in  court.    The  man  who  did  it " 

** Tut-tut-tut,  my  dear  Sir;  that  is  a 
dangerous  remark  to  make,  and  might  be 
answered,  *  How  comes  it  that  you  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  matter  at  all  ? '  I 
would  caution  you  that,  if  she  dies  without 
speaking,  the  affair  may  turn  out  awkward 
for  all  those  however  indirectly  connected 
with  it." 

••  I  am  coming  with  you  to  Trectops ; 
when  she  recovers  consciousness  she  may 
ask  for  me." 

Of  that  drive  to  Trectops  I  have  little 
recollection.  I  was  haunted  by  one 
thought — saw  these  words  blazoned  on 
hedge,  road,  and  sky,  ''  And  I  had  ridden 
away ! "  At  last  a  door  opened,  and  Dash- 
wooid's  voice,  that  seemed  to  come  out  of 
the  mist,  said,  **  She  has  asked  for  you." 

A  small,  pale  woman,  with  sorrow  writ 
in  every  feature,  beckoned  me  into  the 
dressing-room,  and  pointing  to  an  open 
door,  said  in  a  broken  voice,  **  (>o  in 
there  ;  she  wishes  to  speak  to  you 
alone." 

I  had  had  words  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue ;  but  when  I  bent  over  that  little 
white  face  not  a  sound  would  pass  my  lips. 
What  is  this  thing — life,  which  goes  out 
before  our  eyes  and  yet  has  no  tangible* 
form.^  I  thought  in  my  agony  if  only  I 
could  take  her  life  in  mv  hands  and  crush 
it  back  into  that  still,  frail  form.  Witli 
fear,  and  in  dumb  despair,  I  touched  the 
hand  that  lav  on  the  coverlet. 

It  was  not  as  I  hail  expected.  There 
was  a  throb  of  life  that  thrilled  to  my  soul ; 


and  clasping  her  fingers  in  mine,  I  cried 
in  my  pain,  **  Child,  speak  to  me  !  " 

Slowlv  the  heavv  lids  were  raised,  the 
speaking  eyes  fixed  full  on  mine,  while 
the  lips  moved  silently. 

**  You  wish  to  tell  me  something.  Speak 
again.  I  shall  hear  this  time — I  must — I 
will!"  But  although  I  strained  ever}-  effort 
I  could  only  catch  the  words,  **  Accident, 
mother,"  and  a  sigh  that  might  have  been 
*'  sake." 

To  see  her  struggling  to  speak  the 
words  she  had  not  the  strength  to  produce, 
her  look  of  entreaty  growing  agonising  in 
its  intensity  as  1  failed  to  understand,  was 
heart-breaking.  I  felt  as  if  I  held  her 
salvation  in  my  hand ;  that  to  fail  to 
interpret  her  wish  would  be  to  plunge  her 
into  oeons  of  despair.  Oh  for  finer  sensi- 
bilities to  catch Then  it  flashed  upon 

me.     **  For  her  mother's  sake  she  wished 
me  to  say  it  was  an  accident." 

I  brought  Mrs.  Savile  into  the  room. 
The  child's  eyes  were  again  closed,  but 
taking  the  little  hand  in  mine,  I  said, 
•*Your  daughter  wishes  me  to  tell  you 
that  it  was  a  pure  accident,  and  I  am 
readv  to  bear  witness  to  her  words." 

Then  there  rang  through  the  room  a 
cry  almost  of  ecstasy :  **  Thank  ( jod,  I 
am  spared  that ! "  And  falling  on  her 
knees,  the  j)oor  woman  burst  into  a  torrent 
of  tears. 

Here  spoke  the  wife.  How  strong  in 
the  mother  had  been  the  convicti«)n  of  the 
ghastly  truth ! 

At  that  crv  of  thankfulness  a  thrill  ran 
through  the  child's  frame,  lu-r  fingers 
pressed  mine.  There  was  monr  vigour  in 
the  touch.  My  heart  leapt ;  I  ha<l  saved 
her,  her  mind  was  at  rest,  and  I  (ln*w  one 
long  breath  of  relief. 

She  looked  at  the  bowed  ht-ad.  and  said 
quite  plainly,  *' Poor  mother!"  tln'n  turned 
her  eyes  to  me,  smilt-cl.  -My  (Jod,  she 
was  i^onc! — the  lie  on  her  lii)>  Ikt  jiassport 
into  Heaven! 
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SHK  was  a  charming-looking  woman, 
with  hair  prematurely  grey,  and  a 
tender,  pathetic  face.  Her  manner  was 
ver}-  gentle,  but  firm  and  decided  ;  what 
she  said  she  meant,  and  would  ace  up  to. 
Her  complexion  was  as  delicate  as  a 
girl's,  and  her  beautiful  dark  eyes,  which 
were  keen  and  bright  when  she  looked  at 
you,  had  a  strange  far-away  expression  in 
them  at  other  times.  Thev  were  the  t-vcs 
of  one  Avho  has  lived  the  inner  lifr  of 
contemplation,  and  ]of)ked  long  on  thr 
quiet  trees,  the  grass,  the  sky,  on  trancjuil 
water,  and  the  perennial  wonder  of  tlie 
rainbow  flowers.  When  she  spoke,  her 
voice  harmonised  with  her  ai)pearance  in 
sweetness  and  refinement.  It  had  some- 
thing of  nature  in  it  too,  like  her  eyes ; 
something  of  the  soothing  inlhirnci'  that 
comes  to  us  from  the  murmur  of  tin* 
breeze  among  the  branches,  the  rustle 
of  leaves,  the  babble  of  running  water 
and  the  drowsy  droning  of  insects  under 
the  heavy  foliage  and  among  th<»  flowers 
in  early  summer  when  the  hrat  begins  to 
tell.  All  young  girls  lovrd  her.  Thry 
called  her  Laclv  (irace,  and  canu*  to 
consult  her,  especially  about  their  love- 
affairs.  They  were  too  i)reoccupied  with 
their  emotions,  as  a  rule,  to  wonder  how 
it  was  she  understood  them  so  well,  and 
was  so  much  more  synipath(»tic,  although 
a  single  woman,  than  most  of  the  married 
ladies  of  their  acquaintance  ;  but  some- 
times thev  asked,  and  sometimes  she  told 
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them  bv  wav  of  warnini^  :  *'  Ncmt  triflr 
with  artfection";  and,  she  would  add, 
**  Never  let  the  sun  set  upon  a  mis- 
understanding. 1  will  tell  you  what 
hap|M.*ned  to  someone  who  was  too  proud 
to  explain." 

She  said  this  one  dav  to  a  i^irl  who  hail 
come  to  consult  her. 

It  was  in  Kensington  Square,  \\htTe  she 
lived,  and  in  her  cjuaint  drauing-room, 
which  looked  out  on  green  trees  in  tront 
and  on  more  trees  at  the  back,  and  might 
have  been  as  much    in  the   countrv  as  it 

0 

was  when  the  quality  stayeil  there  to  be 
near  their  Majesties  at  Kensington  Palac*. 
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and  fine  gentleman  of  the  Court  Qfambled 
and  drank  at  the  (irevhound. 

•*  But  lie  ou^ht  to  belie VI*  in  me,"  the 
girl  j)rotested. 

**  \Vell,  yes,"  f.ady  (Jrace  replied.  *'  Still, 
ai)pearances  are  very  much  against  you, 
and,  on  that  account,  I  should  give  him 
the  fullest  exj)lanation." 

**  Oh,  how  can  I  humble  mvself  to  do 
such  a  thing ! "  the  girl  exclaimed 
petulantly. 

Ladv  (irace  sit^^hed.  '*  Vour  storv  is 
verv  like  another  I  could  tell  vou,"  she 
said — "  very  like  numbers  of  others.  It  is 
an  old,  old  story.  Hut  thi*  case  1  am 
thinking  of  was  not  quite  an  ordinary  case 
of  the  kind,  and  it  may  interest  you  on 
that  account." 

It  was  here — in  this  very  room — years 
ago.  A  young  girl  was  waiting  with  her 
hat  on  tor  her  lover,  who  had  promised 
to  come  and  take  her  for  a  walk.  It  was 
an  autumn  afternoon  like  this,  and  she 
was  impatient  to  go  out,  for  she  had 
been  shut  up  indoors  all  day.  The  timi' 
passed,  however  ;  he  was  five  minutes  lait — 
ten  minutes — a  (juarter  of  an  hour — hall 
an  h<nir — what  could  he  mean  by  it  ?  She 
became  indignant  ;  he  had  no  business  to 
kt^ej)  her  waiting  like  that. 

Then  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Ah,  there  he  was  at  last !  .\nd  it  was  such 
a  relief  that  she  forgave  him  on  thcjinstant, 
and  was  ready  to  accept  any  excuse  h(»  had 
to  ot^er. 

The  door  opened,  but  another  young 
man  came  in. 

**  Vou  are  just  going  out,  I  see,"  he 
said. 

**  I  liws  just  going  out — with  (iregory— 
but  he  hasn't  come  for  me,"  sh«'  answered 
pouting. 

**  What  a  shame  I  "  he  exc  laimed  laugh- 
in.LC.  'He's  forgotten,  I  exjxnl.  But  it 
he  iloes  that  n<)W,  what  will  it  be  when 
you're  married?  kwA  keeping  you  in, 
too.  such  a  lovely  atternoon.  iUit  don't 
stay  in,  come  out  with  me." 

She  looked  at  the  clock.      \\\  hour  and 
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a  quarter  late.  Decidedly  it  was  too  bad, 
and  she  would  go  out  with  Guy  just  to 
mark  her  displeasure. 

They  went  into  Kensington  Gardens. 
Guy  was  in  high  spirits,  and  she  afTected 
to  be  so  in  order  to  hide  her  picjue. 

Guy  was  a  sort  of  harum-scarum  young 
fellow*  seldom  in  earnest,  and  not  caring 
to  be  thought  so  ;  one  of  those  whom  a 
young  girl  may  play  with,  but  never  thinks 
of  seriously. 

They  entered  the  gardens  by  tlie  first 
gate  here  in  Kensington,  and  went  on 
to  the  right  under  the  old  trees — t-lm, 
lime,  and  horse-chestnut,  which,  like 
people  who  live  long  together,  liave  grown 
so  much  alike  in  character  that  vou  do  not 
at  first  see  anv  difference  between  them. 
After  passing  the  next  gate  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Broad  Walk  on  the  other, 
the  path  branches  right  and  left  into  two 
which  run  nearly  ])arallel  as  far  as  the 
Albert  Memorial.  They  took  the  one  to 
the  left — the  South  Flower  Walk — and 
loitered  along,  looking  at  the  old-fashioned 
borders,  where  dahlias  and  heliotrope, 
petunias,  calceolaria,  and  fuchsias,  gay 
nasturtium,  and  white  tobacco-flower  .still 
made  a  brave  display,  though  tlic  season 
was  well  advanced.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening,  and  the  walk  was  deserted.  The 
air  was  heavy  but  dry,  and  the  clouds  were 
low  and  grey.  The  continuous  rumble  of 
the  traffic  in  the  high  road  sounded  afar 
off,  and  did  not  importune  them.  In  the 
gardens  themselves  all  was  still. 

"I  feel  strangely  oppressed,''  the  girl 
said  at  last ;  **  1  wish  we  had  not  come. 
Let  us  go  back.  Perhaps  (Gregory  has 
arrived,  or  something  untoward  may  have 
hap{)ened.     I  am  anxious.     Let  us  go  in. ' 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  (Juy  rejoined.  *' If 
Gregory  has  come,  let  him  wait.  He  kept 
you  in  long  enough. ' 

They  had  been  standing  looking  down 
at  the  flowers,  but  now  Cjuv  waltzed  off 
by  himself  a  little  way  uj)  the  j^ath. 

"Do you  know  the  new  step  .'' "  he  saiil, 
returning  to  her.  "  It  is  quite  delightful. 
You  feel  like  a  bird.  Let  me  show  vou. 
i^ee ! " 

She  began  to  watch  him  with  interest. 

"I  think  I  see.  Look,  is  this  it  }*'  she 
>aid  at  last,  trying  the  step  herself. 

•*  No,  not  quite,'*  he  answered.  "Just 
It^t  me  show  you.  You  '11  get  into  it  in  a 
minute." 

He  put  his  ann  round  her,  itxjk  her 
hand,  and  began  to  tell  her  what  to  do  : 
"  You  begin  on  the  left  foot,  see — no, 
hang  it !  you  begin  on  the  right " 

'i'he     gravel    crunched     behind    them. 


Then  both  started  and  looked  round,  then 
fell  apart  in  consternation — not  because 
they  had  been  doing  anything  wrong,  but 
because  it  was  ( Jregory,  and  he  evidently 
thought  they  had. 

He  gave  them  one  look — that  was  all — 
slightly  raised  his  hat,  and  passed  on. 

They  were  both  so  astonished  that  they 
stood  staring  after  him  until  he  was  out  of 
sight. 

Then  (iuy  exclaimed :  "  Oh,  I  say ! 
This  is  nonsense,  you  know.  I'll  go  after 
him  and  bring  him  back." 

But  the  girl  was  hurt  and  angry.  "  Xo, 
no,"  she  cried.  "  If  he  cannot  trust  me, 
let  him  go." 

"Oh,  but  I  say — do  let  me  go  and 
explain  ! " 

"  No,  certainly  not ! "  she  rejoined 
emphatically.  "  Promise  me — the  least 
you  can  do  is  to  i)romise  me — that  you 
will  not  offer  him  any  explanation  what- 
ever.    That  is  my  business.     Promise  !  " 

"  Of  course,  1  nmst  if  you  make  a  })oint 
of  it." 

"  You  will  not  explain  now  or  at  any 
other  time  unless  1  reli-ase  you  from  your 
promise  }  " 

"  Certainly  1  will  not,  if  that  is  what 
you  wish.  1  have  no  option  but  to  pro- 
mise if  you  wish  it,  seeing  that  1  got  you 
into  the  difticulty.  Hut,  all  the  >aine,  I 
think  you  art!  making  a  mistake." 

"That  is  my  business,"  she  repeated 
coldly. 

"(!)hj  (jnite  so,"  he  rei)lied.  **  But  I 
cannot  see  how  /  have  deserved  your 
displeasure.     Shall  I  see  you  home?" 

"  No — no,  thank  vou.  (.)h  I  1  wish  I 
had  never  come  !  " 

She  walked  away  as  she  si)oke,  and  left 
him  wonderini^  at  her. 

She  hurrii'd  home,  half  hoping  to  find 
(Jregory  there,  waiting  for  an  explanation, 
but  he  had  not  been.  Her  first  impulsir 
was  to  write  to  him,  but  here  her  foolish 
pride  stepped  in,  and  she  could  not  do  it. 
So  she  suffered  through  the  long  night 
of  suspense,  alone,  without  a  word,  and 
weighed  down  by  a  cruel  sense  of 
injustice. 

But  surely  he  would  come  next  day — 
n(it  in  the  morning,  for  he  was  busy  then, 
but  in  the  evening,  on  his  way  from  work. 
That  was  always  their  hour  together. 

Kvening  came,  however.  Every  moment 
(»f  it  was  a  separate  throb  of  pain.  It  came 
antl  passed,  and  the  night  won^  on  l(» 
another  day,  and  another,  and  another, 
but  <  iregory  made  no  sign. 

The  girl  was  distracted.  She  felt  her- 
.M-lf  condemned    without   a   hearimr,  and 
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raged  at  the  thought.  Once  she  nrotc  to 
reproach  him,  but  tore  the  letter  up.  Her 
pride  ivould  not  let  her  make  the  first  a<l- 


them.  Tlic  girl  had  become  sadly 
subiiucil  in  the  inli-rval.  it  was  as  if  ail 
the  life  had  been  taken  out  of  her,  but  she 


vance.    Certainly  appearances  were  against      never  complained.     Her  pride   stood  her 


her,     but     he     should     ha\ 


1  good  stead  here  :  no  one  should  knoiv 


jud^nnenl   until   lie    knciv   the   truth,  and 
not   gune   off  like  that   without   a   word. 

No,  she  could  not  make  the  first  advance  : 
could  an*-  girl  under  such  circumstances  .' 

"Imvards  the  end  of  the  monili  she  went 
away  with  her  friends  for 

When  thev  returned  the  hr 
bare   and    l.ro«n,  and    wintei 


what  she  suffered.  The  little  trivial 
occujiations  which  are  all  that  a  girl  in 
her  station  of  life  has  to  fritter  away  her 
time  upon  were  puiulually  perfunned. 
Books  and  music  ivere  laiii  aside,  however: 
intellectual  pursuits  no  Umger  interested 
her.  Her  mind  was  for  e\er  occupied 
with  the  one  thought,  her  heart  ached  mi 
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always  with  the  one  great  yearning.  If 
only  she  could  see  him,  and  tell  him! 
Long  hours  she  sat  and  sewed — there,  in 
that  window.  She  was  never  idle  a 
moment,  and  she  was  always  outwardly 
tranquil,  and  ready  with  a  cheerful  reply  if 
any  spoke  to  her ;  but  oh,  if  the  thoughts 
within  had  been  traced  bv  her  busv  hand 
on  that  weary  work,  what  a  picture  they 
would  have  made !  And  ever  the  longing 
to  see  him  grew  and  grew,  until  at  last,  to 
ease  the  ache,  she  devised  a  plan.  Every 
day,  on  his  way  from  work,  when  it  was 
line,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  walk 
home  through  Kensington  (lardens  by 
the  i>ath  between  the  old-fashioned  flower 
borders,  where  he  had  surprised  her  on 
that  fatal  occasion  practising  the  stej)  of  a 
new  waltz  with  Guy.  Ah,  heaven,  should 
she  ever  have  the  heart  to  waltz  again  ? 
Her  plan  was  to  wait  for  him  there  in  the 
walk,  and  when  they  met — when  they 
met  t  she  would  ask  herself  doubtfully. 
There  is  so  little  a  girl  can  say  until  she 
is  questioned  ;  but  surely,  surely  he  would 
ask.** 

Tou*ards  evening  she  put  on  her  things 
and  slipped  out. 

The  old  trees  in  the  gardens — chest- 
nuts and  elms,  poplars,  sycamores  and 
limes — tossed  their  branches  about,  sway- 
ing and  creaking  and  groaning  in  a  rising 
gale.  She  was  glad  to  pass  from  under 
them  into  the  walk  between  the  flower- 
borders,  which  were  well  i)rotected  at  the 
back  bv  thick  screens  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
She  had  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  w  hich 
]>ath  she  should  take,  there,  where  ihey 
branch  ;  but  the  traftic  sounded  obtrusively 
from  the  road,  and  the  wind  whistk-d 
through  the  railing  on  the  right,  so  slu* 
went  to  the  left  for  shelter  and  quiet.  Not 
that  there  was  much  quiet  anywhere  that 
evening,  for  the  stonn  increased,  and  the 
wind,  rising  higher  and  higher,  swished 
through  the  bare  brown  branch(*s  with  a 
continuous  roar,  like  the  shock  of  bursting 
seas,  while  l)eyond,  in  the  road,  heavy 
vehicles  rumbled  thunderously,  ami  there 
were  hoarse  cries  as  of  men  clamcjuring 
f<»r  help. 

The  girl  fled  up  the  walk.  The  short 
<lay  clost*d  in  rai)idly,  and  darkness  came 
dropping  down  upon  her  like  a  curtain. 
Where  was  he  .-'  \\'ould  he  come  ?  C  ire  gory ! 
<iregor}- ! 

She  reached  the  Albert  Memorial  with- 
out st»eing  a  soul,  save  a  j>ark-keeper,  who 
warned  her  to  keej»  auay  from  the  trees, 
for  a  man  had  just  been  badly  hurt  by  a 
branch  which  the  wind  snai)ped  off  like 
l»arley- sugar. 


Gregor}'  did  not  come  that  evening  nor 
the  next,  which  was  as  still  as  the  first  had 
been  stormy,  but  she  jKTsevered.  She 
went  again — went  regularly,  until  it  became 
the  habit  of  her  life  to  go,  every  day. 
Sometimes  there  fell  a  drizzling  rain,  and 
sometimes  she  could  not  see  for  the  fog, 
w  hile  often  there  was  frost  and  snow,  and 
bitter  winds  that  j)inched  her.  But  winter 
wore  itself  out  at  last,  and  spring  set  in, 
bringing,  in  long  procession,  the  flowers : 
crocus  and  snowdrops  in  purple  and  orange 
and  white,  and  heavy  -  headed  yellow 
daffodils,  shone  in  the  grass  or  brightened 
the  borders,  and  crimson  told  when  the 
tulips  lame.  There  were  rifts  of  blue  in 
the  sky,  and  the  birds  rejoiced.  Wood- 
pigeons  began  to  coo,  blackbirds  to  warble, 
and,  all  in  an  ecstasy,  the  thrushes  sang. 

After  the  long  disappointment  of  the 
winter,  the  girl  looked  up  enlivened — 

**  I  would  rather  he  came  now,"  she 
thought.  **  This  will  be  a  better  welcome 
for  him  than  fog  and  snow  and  sleet." 

The  first  faint  blush  of  green  appeared 
on  the  trees  ;  buds  were  bursting.  Then, 
a  little  while,  and  the  leaves  were  out  in 
full,  and  a  riot  of  happy  life  began  in  the 
gardens.  Nurses,  in  their  white  dresses, 
sat  together  in  groups,  sewing  and  chatter- 
ing, with  watchful  eyi's  that  wandered  off 
continually  to  the  children,  their  charges, 
who  prattled  and  played  on  the  grass. 
Chairs  were  brought  out,  and  quicklv 
sorted  themselves  into  pairs  beneath  the 
trees,  and  young  hners  came  anil  took 
them,  and,  because  it  did  not  suit  them  to 
see,  thev  seemed  to  fancv  themselves 
unseen.  There  were  lovers,  too,  who 
were  not  so  young,  but  were  all  the  more 
ardent  on  that  account  perhaps,  knowing 
that  the  time  was  short.  And  all  the  white 
the  procession  of  the  flowers  flowed  on  in 
a  continuous  stream  of  colour  and  perfume. 
\\'istaria  and  horse  -  chestnut  bh^omed, 
lilac,  laburnum,  and  may.  In  the  South 
Flower  Walk  the  boniers  were  aglow, 
wallflowers  scented  the  air,  and  then  the 
syringa  came  out,  and  the  n)se,  and  the 
honev-sweet  scent  of  the  limes  dealt  death 
to  the  bee. 

Across  the  Long  Water,  under  the 
trees,  the  pearorks  spread  their  gorgeous 
tails,  and  strutted  and  nwwed.  Ducks 
flew  in  pairs  to  their  nesting-grounds,  and, 
at  sunset,  the  coo  of  the  wild  pigeon 
sounded  with  soothing  after  the  long  hot 
day.  The  merry  mad  season  came  to  its 
height.  Streams  of  carriages,  gay  as 
flower-beds  with  summer  dresses  and 
l>arasols,  added  to  the  importunate  rumble 
(»f  th«*  unseen  traftic.     The  air  was  full  of 
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music,  of  drum  and  band,  and  wandering 
organ.  It  was  an  ideal  love-time,  and  the 
girl  throbbed  and  ached  to  be  in  perfect 
accord  with  all  the  glad  young  life  about 
her ;  but  throbbed  and  ached  in  vain.  He 
never  came.  Other  lovers  there  were  who 
offered  themselves  in  plenty,  but  were 
firmly  refused.  In  the  whole  wide  world 
there  was  only  one  for  the  girl. 

But  the  summer  glory  of  the  full  foliage 
passed.  Leaves  were  shredded  by  a  storm 
or  two,  then  grew  russet,  and  reddened 
to  their  fall.  Ihe  nests  w(»re  deserted, 
and  the  songs  were  hushed.  A  few  flowers 
lingered  in  the  South  Flower  Walk,  but 
were  all  bedraggled.  The  breeze  was  apt 
to  be  chilly  in  the  evening  now,  and  only 
lovers  lingered  in  the  gardens.  Autumn 
was  on  the  earth  again,  and  winter  was 
nearing.  And  presently  winter  was  with 
them  once  more,  all  bare  and  bleak,  and 
after  that  again,  the  green  and  golden 
glory  of  the  spring.  And  still  the  girl 
waited,  and  he  did  not  come. 

By  this  lime,  however,  she  had  somehow 
ceased  to  ache  with  expectation.  Her 
heart  no  longer  stood  still  when  she  saw  a 
young  man  in  the  distanci',  nor  sank  with 
disappointment  when  oni'  approached  and 
passed,  and  proved  to  be  a  stranger.  The 
pain  was  no  longer  acute ;  time  had 
deadened  it.  ^'et  she  waited  for  him 
because  >he  must  tell  him,  and  slu«  knew 
he  would  come,  but  whether  sooner  or 
later  no  longer  matteri'd  so  much. 

She  used  to  sit  by  the  hour  together  on 
one  particular  seat  in  the  South  Flower 
Walk — there  where  tin*  weeping  beech 
reaches  across  to  embrace  the  hawthorn 
opposite,  and,  in  the  spring,  the  splendid 
wistaria  crowns  them  both  with  jnirple 
and  i^reen.  On  wet  davs  it  was  drv 
there,  and  .so  she  could  sit  in  shelter, 
keeping  her  vigil,  and  dreamily  watching 
the  raindrops  fall  from  the  leaves  and 
sink  in  the  sandy  soil.  When  it  was 
fine  she  interested  herself  in  the  life  about 
her — in  the  trees  and  flowers,  and  in  the 
pe(>j)le  who  came  and  sat  bi'side  her,  and 
chatted  tVeely  of  their  own  aflTairs,  unmind- 
ful of  the  motionless  girl,  in  whose  impas- 
sive face  they  detected  no  expression — 
nothing  but  the  settled  calm  which  comes 
of  contemplation.  The  rumble  on  the 
road  bevciud  sounded  like  the  sea  when 
she  was  conscious  of  it,  but  the  ear 
becomes  accustomed  to  continuous  sound, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  she  was  not 
conscious  of  it.  Yet  her  mind  was  alwavs 
occupied.  She  was  nearer  to  nature  now 
than  she  had  ever  been — nearer  to  know- 
ing  what  it  was  ihtiX  moved  her  when  she 


heard  the  rustle  of  the  breeze  in  the  silver 
birches,  and  nearer  to  finding  a  word  for 
the  strange  sensation  that  comes  of  seeing 
the  level  limbs  of  the  cedars  show  dark 
and  clear  against  a  bright  clear  sky.  She 
was  no  longer  a  trivial  girl,  but  a  woman 
now.  It  is  not  in  crowds  that  we  learn  to 
live.  She  had  been  surrounded  by  people 
all  her  life,  and  they  had  not  helped  her.  It 
was  out  in  the  green  gardens  that  she  found 
her  better  self.  Wandering  about  there  alone, 
a  mere  outsider  with  an  aching  heart,  had 
taught  her  to  appreciate  the  dignity  of  life 
as  nothing  else  could  have  done.  She 
had  perceived  that  storms  of  feeling  do 
damage ;  that  nothing  excessive  in  the 
way  of  emotion  is  worth  the  reaction  ;  that 
life  is  worth  living  when  it  can  be  lived 
without  haste  and  calmly  up  to  a  high 
ideal — not  otherwise.  Such  thoughts, 
borne  in  upon  her  in  her  solitude,  were 
often  the  outcome  of  incidents  she  wit- 
nessed, such  as  the  waxing  and  waning  of 
love  affairs  ;  the  misunderstandings  of 
uncongenial  couples  ;  and  the  jarring  which 
might  so  easily  be  avoided  by  ordinary 
good  manners,  not  to  mention  good  feel- 
ing, the  fear  of  wounding,  and  the  will  to 
please. 

Sometimes  she  sat  the  whole  evening- 
on  the  seat  beneath  the  weeping  beech, 
and  sometimes  she  wandered  of^  under 
the  horse-chestnuts  which  border  the 
open  grassy  space  behind  the  South 
P^lower  Walk,  until  she  came  to  the  Lan- 
caster Walk,  where  she  would  linger,  look- 
ing at  the  sunset.  She  watched  it  for  a 
long  time  one  evening  in  particular,  a 
lovely  one.  The  whole  western  sky  glowed 
like  burnished  copper,  then  gradually 
melted  into  the  tenderest  tints  of  daffodil, 
green,  and  grey.  The  trunks  of  the  old 
trees,  standing  out  in  sharp  relief  against 
the  brightness,  cast  long  violet  shadows, 
and,  in  the  last  slanting  rays  of  the  sun, 
the  grass  shone  viridian.  But  ever)*  minute 
modified  the  colours,  until  at  last  all  were 
absorbed  in  the  gradual  grey.  The  girl 
watched,  till  a  filmy  veil  of  mist,  rising 
from  the  Round  Pond,  slowly  enwrapped 
the  trees,  then  she  sighed  as  if  satiated, 
and  returned  to  her  accustomed  .seat, 
where  she  sat,  idly  seeing,  without  caring 
to  note,  the  little  brown  sparrows  taking  a 
dust  bath  on  the  path  before  her,  and 
the  little  black  cat  that  came  creeping 
out  from  under  the  railings,  stealthily 
stalking  them.  They  were  too  war}*  for 
her,  however,  and  escaped.  Then  the 
little  black  cat  came  and  made  friends 
with  the  girl,  and  with  two  ladies  who 
were  also  sitting  on  the  seat. 
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One  of  thu  ladies  said  :  "  A  black  cat 
brings  good  luck" — and  the  words  set 
themselves  like  a  refrain  to  the  girl's 
reflections.  Good  luck !  Good  luck  1 
What  is  good  luck,  and  could  it  come  to 
her? 

She  sat  with  her  cics  on  the  ground  so 
lost  in  thought  that  all  but  her  own  inner 
consciousness  was  blotted  out.  and  when 
at  last  she  looked  up.  she  was  surprised  to 
find  herself  alone.  Sparrows,  latlits.  Utile 
black   cat,    all    had   ilisappi-areil.      Night 
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There  was  nn  emotion  in  his  voice.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  met  some  casual  acquaint- 
ance, and  grcetetl  her  pleasantly. 

"  I  am  quite  well,  thank  jou,"  she 
answered  in  the  same  tone. 

"  That 's  right,"  hi' said,  folding  up  his 
jiaper.  "  There  is  nothing  like  health,  and 
after  health,  wealth.  Do  you  take  any 
interest  in  stocks  and  shares  and  the 
monev  market ,- " 
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one  in  >i,i;lii   hut  ••m-  Military  man  "ithn  vit\    iiitrr.-iini;.    iln^ii.-li,    wh.ii    yi>u  get 

paper  in   his  hand,  who  a|)proa(hed  in   a  well  into  ihr  way  nl  ii." 

leisurely   wav.  reading   as   lie  came.     The  He  ]iut  the  jiajur  intu  his  pocket  as  he 

girl  watched  him  with.mt  interest  until  he  spoke,  an<l  rais,.,l  his  hat  to  c.h.1  his  head, 

was  eloM-  beside  her,  and  then  she  recog-  His  hair  had  grown  thin  rm  the  temples, 

niseil  him  with  a  start.      What  she  waited  and    he  was  niherwisi-  altered  and  aged, 

for  had   hapjiened,  and  she  just  sat  there  euriousU-   a^-ed    in    the    lime.      His   (igure 

staring    stiijiidlv,    uiialiK-    to  artieiilale   a  h.id  thickened,  and  his  lace  wa>  thai  of  a 

word.     K..r  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  he  widl-fed  pn.fessiunal  man  wh<.  limls  sutli- 

wouid  pa-s   Hiihout    seeing   her,    but    he  eient  sativfaeti.m  in  liis  day's  wnrk  ami  his 

liap]>i-nfd  to  liiok  at  the  seat— just  gave  a  dinner    witlumt  tnuibling  alinui  anything 

glance,  and  was  passing  im.  when  some-  elsi-. 

thing  in  ln-r  altitude  slriuk  him  as  familiar,  "  Do  you  often  come  lure  f"  [u-  asked, 

and  he  looked  again.  but  iniile  evidently  merely  by  way  of  stmie- 

"  ( )h  !  '■  he  exclaimed,  returning  a  slep  thing  to  .say. 

and  stopping  in  front  of  her.   "  1  beg  vour  "  Ves.  almost  everv  dav."  she  answered. 

pardon.     I  thought  I  knew  you.     How  do  "  .\h  !  m>  do  1,"  he  said.     "  1  «aik  back 

you  do .- "  this    way    from   my   work.     The    exercist* 
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does  one  good ;  but  I  generally  take  the 
other  road,"  he  added,  waving  his  stick 
in  that  direction.  **  Well,  good  -  bye.  I 
mustn't  be  late  for  dinner.  Glad  to  see 
you  looking  so  well."  With  which  he 
raised  his  hat  and  walked  on  brisklv. 

0 

It  would  have  been  ten  times  better  for 
the  girl  if  he  had  never  come  at  all — if 
she  had  gone  on  watching  and  waiting, 
leading  a  life  of  contemi)lation,  in  com- 
munion with  nature,  in  charity  with  all 
men,  and  finding  what  happiness  there  is 
in  hope.  Now  all  that  was  ended.  In 
the  intcnal,  while  lier  trivial  girl's  mind 
had  been  expanding,  growing  in  strength 
and  beauty,  so  that  she  had  begun  to  reach 
up  to  the  highest  ideal  of  life  and  conduct, 
his  mind  had  contracted.  It  had  been  set 
on  sordid  business  concerns  until  her 
image  had  faded  from  his  consciousness, 
and  with  it  every  higher  aspiration,  and 
he  had  become  one  of  those  men  who 
care  for  nothing  but  mere  worldly  success 
and  animal  well-being. 

**  She  had  taken  the  wrong  road,  you 
see — the  girl  I  tell  you  of — in  every  sense 
of  the  word,"  Lady  (jrace  concludeil. 

■**  And  did  she  die?"  the  other  girl 
asked. 

"  No,"  Lady  Grace  replied,  smiling. 
"  She  didn't  even  have  a  long  illness  as 
they  do  in  the  story-books.     \\'hen  he  was 


out  of  sight,  she  just  got  up,  and  went 
home  dispirited.  Next  day  she  returned 
to  the  gardens,  but  all  that  had  been  hope 
in  her  was  then  a  blank." 

**  But  was  that  all  }  "  the  girl  exclaimed. 

**  Yes,  that  was  all.  He  never  married, 
and  she  lived  alone." 

**  But  that  might  have  happened  in  any 
case." 

**  True.  And  he  ought  not  to  have 
suspected  her.  But  if  she  had  done  the 
right  thing  to  begin  with,  if  she  had  gi\-eH 
him  the  explanation  to  which  he  was 
.  entitled  instead  of  waiting  until  it  was  too 
late,  ail  might  have  ended  otherwise.  I 
think  I  know  what  happened.  He  was  a 
sensitive  man,  and  obstinate,  and  had 
expected  her  to  summon  him.  As  she 
did  not  do  so,  he  concluded  she  had  cast 
him  off,  and  set  himself  to  forget  her.  A 
word  would  have  made  it  all  right  at  first ; 
but,  in  her  foolish  pride,  she  would  not 
utter  it.  She  preferred  to  wait  in  that 
romantic  manner  until  they  met  by  chance  ; 
but,  wlien  at  last  thev  met,  his  heart  had 
hardened." 

The  girl  rose  to  go.  She  was  very 
grave. 

*'  Good-bye,  Lady  Oace,  I  will  write 
to  him,"  she  said. 

*'  You  will  do  well,"  Lady  Grace  replied. 
**  When  one  is  in  the  wrong  it  is  always 
best  to  acknowledge  it." 
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IN    THE    TRENCHES    BEFORE    SEBASTOPOL. 

By   WILLIAM    SIMPSON. 


THE  Siege  of  Sebastoiiol,  so  famous 
at  Ihe  time,  is  nmv  an  old  storv. 
In  the  "fast"  dajs  in  which  we  live  it  has 
become  veritable  ancient  history,  and 
almost  appears  as  far  back  in  time  as  the 
siege  of  Troy,  In  going  and  coming 
from  the  Crimea  the  plains  of  the  Troail 
are  visible  from  the  steamer  in  passing ; 
the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  Patrudus, 
as  well  as  other 
places  of  note,  are 
pointed  out  and 
talked  about,  thus 
leading  to  the 
association  of 
events,  and  the 
two  celebrated 
contests  are  thus 
apt  to  become 
linked  together 
when  thinking  of 
the  past.  When 
we  come  to  con- 
trast the  details, 
there  were  very 
considerable  dif- 
ferences in  the 
two  sieges.  We 
do  not  read  of 
trenches  before 
Troy ;  the  wooden 
horae,  by  means 
of  which  the  walls 
were  entere<l,  im- 
plies another  style 
of  military  en- 
gineering tactics ;  ^ 
and  with  the 
modem  rifles  it  would  have 
proceeding,  supposing  the 
occurred,   for   Lord    Kagh 


went  into  the  trenches.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary fur  them,  but  1  couhl  not  accomplish 
my  mission  without  making  sketches  on 
the  s]iot.  From  this  my  visits  were  fre- 
quent, and  I  became  well  acquainted  with 
them  both  in  the  Right  ami  Left  Attack. 
There  was  one  gentleman  who  came  to 
the  C  rimea  ;  he  belonged  to  some  ntission 
sent  out  by  the  (jovcrnment.  Cautious- 
ness must  have 
been  largely  de-  ■ 
vclojied  ill  his 
case;  he  expressed 
himself  strongly 
about  tlic  folly 
I  if  jicrsims  who 
had  no  business 
in  the  trenches 
going  thtTi',  and 
was  pri>l'ii>o  in 
the 


■rd  -r." 


It; 


lie    had 


leen  a  rash 
hancc    hail 

Pelissier  to  have  dragged  the  dead  body 
of  Todleben  round  the  fortifications  of 
Sebastopol. 

It  is  proposed  here  to  give  some  of  my 
eiperiences  in  the  trenches  before  Sebas- 
topol.  They  are  the  experiences  of  a 
non-combatant ;  as  an  artist  my  function 
was  to  observe  and  make  pictures  of  what 

I  law.    1  am  under  the  impression  that     more  dangerous  groun<i,  in  going  down  to 
Jietr  df  the  correspondents  of  that  time     the  trenches — ishich  ^omc  had  to  do  on 


ventured. 

the   tri.-nches,  liiit 

only  a   little   way 

beyond  lli>-  camp, 

«henabulliiasseil 

did  not  touch  him, 
hut  it  was  Ml  near 
that   it    liruduced 
.1    se\ere    contu- 
sion.    This  rcn- 
liered    his   return 
home    necessary 
as   one   of  the  wouniled,   and    I    learned 
afterwards    that    he    became    a    bore    to 
everyone  with  his  account  of  the  matter — 
but  I  never  learned  whether  lie  de;-cribed 
himself  as  a  hero,  or  as  one  of  the  "  fools." 
This  was  certainly  one  of  the  extreme 
instances  of    chance,    for    the    >\iol   this 
gentleman    reached    was    scarcely    within 
range ;   and  his  case   may   be  contrasted 
with  that  of  others  who  had  almost  daily 
to  pass  over  the  same  locality,  and  much 
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liuty  every  day  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  siege,  and  never  got  a  scratch.  Many 
cases  might  be  told  of  the  freaks  of  chance 
with  shot  and  shell.  Perhaps  the  fate  of 
Glastonbury  Neville,  of  the  Engineers,  is 
33  remarkable  as  any  that  occurred.  He 
was  attached  to  Chapman's  staff,  the 
Engineer  of  the  Left  Attack,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  had  often  more  than  once  a 
day  to  visit  the  trenches  in  order  to 
make  reports  to  his  chief.  At  the  end 
of  the  siege  it  was  found  that  he  had 
visited  tlie  trenches  on  dutv  oftener 
than  ha<l  any  other  one  in  the  army,  and 
he  never  received,  during  the  whole 
time,  a  sin^^le  scratcli.  The  Indian  Mutiny 
followed  close  upon  the  Crimean  War, 
and  when  Sir  Hugh  Rose — afterwards 
Lord  Strathnairn — was  carrvine  on  his 
campaign  in  Central  India,  he  appointeii 
Neville  to  his  staff.  Neville  maile  a  hurried 
journey  to  join  Sir  Hugh,  which  he  did  at 
Ratghur,  an  old  tumble-down  fort  that 
Sir  Hugh  had  besieged.  On  the  morning 
after  .\eville  arrived,  alxnit  the  first  shot 
from  this  insignificant  place,  which  had 
onlv  a  tew  small  rustv  cannon,  killed  him. 
I  have  sien  and  sketched  the  spot,  and  my 
surprise  was  great  when  I  compared  the 
chances,  and  thought  of  my  old  friend's  fate. 
Among  the  letters  of  introtUiction  I  took 
out  witli  me  to  the  Crimea  there  was 
one  to  Captain  William  Peel,  of  H.M.S. 
Diamond,  a  son  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
brother  to  the  late  S})eaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Diamond  was  in  the 
harbour  of  Halaklava,  but  her  cai)tain  and 
most  (»f  the  crew  were  in  the  Right 
Attack  in  tlu»  trenches.  The  lirst 
parallel  of  this  attack  was  at  times  called 
the  "Hiamond  Battery,"  and  at  times, 
from  its  armament,  the  "  Twentv-one 
(jun  Pattery."  I  had  to  go  to  the  camp  of 
the  Naval  Brigade,  where  I  presented  my 
letter,  and  was  kindly  invited  to  come  uj) 
and  stav  for  a  few  davs,  so  as  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  Of  course,  the  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  I  was  taken  down  to  the 
Diamond  Battery  on  the  first  day.  Here  I 
received  my  baptism  of  fire,  and  I  still  feel 
a  certain  amount  of  pride  in  the  ceremony, 
from  having  had  what  I  mav  call  such  a 
** godfather''  at  it.  Peel  was  one  of  the 
**  bravest  of  the  brave,"  and  he  won  for 
himself  at  Sebastopol,  where  there  were 
many  brave  men,  a  distinguished  reputa- 
tion for  dauntless  courage.  His  heroism 
on  all  occasions  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
'*  fire-eater"  ;  he  was  severely  wounded 
while  leading  his  sailors  carr}'ing  the 
ladders  Un  the  attack  on  the  Redan  on 
June   jS.     At    the    time    of    the    Indian 


Mutiny  he  commanded  the  Shannon,  in 
which  he  went  to  Calcutta,  and  took  her 
crew  and  guns  up  to  Lucknow,  where  his 
cool  pluck  was  as  remarkable  as  it  had 
been  in  the  Crimea.  If  I  remember  right, 
it  was  after  Lucknow  was  taken  that  Peel 
had  an  attack  of  small-pox,  or  measles, 
and  he  died  in  the  Dilkusha  Palace.  This 
was  scarcely  the  end  one  would  have 
expected  for  such  a  hero. 

P>om  the  long  peace  that  had  existed 
before  the  Crimean  War  the  technical 
terms  belonging  to  siege  operations  had 
much  the  character  of  a  foreign  language  to 
the  British  public.  Gabions,  fascines,  sand- 
bags, traverses,  epaulements,  etc.,  were 
words  that  conveyed  no  distinct  meaning 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  and  it  was 
my  function  to  make  illustrations  that 
would  show  what  these  things  were. 
Peel  suggested  that  I  should  draw  what 
was  looked  on  as  a  pet  gun  by  the  sailors  ; 
it  was  a  pivot-gun  from  one  of  the  ships, 
and  was  larger  than  most  of  the  guns  in 
the  battery ;  one  ball  had  struck  it  early  in 
the  siege,  anil  knocked  a  piece  away  from 
the  carriage,  a  slight  damage  that  did  not 
interfere  with  its  working  power,  and, 
strange  to  sav,  nothing  else  touched  it 
during  the  whole  lime  the  siege  lasted, 
thus  affording  another  example  of  the 
chances  of  war.  More  than  once  it  had 
had  duels  with  a  j)articular  gun  in  the 
Makdvof-^perhaps  embrasure  should  have 
been  the  word  used  here  instead  of  gun — 
for  the  Russian  gun  was  always  silenced, 
and  at  times  demolished — so  that  more 
than  one  gun  had  to  be  replaced.  While 
1  sat  in  the  battery  sketching  I  could  hear 
the  occasional  booming  of  guns  away  on 
the  French  side,  but  our  battery  was  silent ; 
the  Malakofand  the  Redan,  which  faced  our 
attack,  were  also  mute.  Peel  stood  with  the 
half  of  his  body  visible  above  the  parapet 
while  I  sketched  him,  and  in  that  original 
sketch,  small  as  it  was,  the  likeness 
chanced  to  be  fairly  good.  There  are 
traits  in  the  late  Speaker's  face  which 
remind  me  of  the  sailor  brother's.  He 
stood  there  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  as  calm  and  unconcerned  as  if  he 
had  only  been  sitting  in  a  studio.  It  is  my 
impression,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  that  no 
rifle-bullets  whistled  past  during  that  time, 
but  they  might  have  done  so,  and  they 
might  not  have  gone  past.  The  other 
officer  in  the  picture  was  Commander 
Burnet,  who  was  afterwards  drowned 
somewhere  in  Australia.  The  sketch  was 
nearly  finished  when  I  remarked  that  I  had 
seen  none  of  the  guns  in  action.  Peel 
replied  that  if  he  ordered  the  gun  I  had 
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sketched  to  be  fired,  that  two  guns  in  the 
-Malakof  would  return  the  compliment, 
and  if  I  had  no  objection  to  that  pro- 
gramme he  would  give  the  order.  Of 
course  I  assented,  the  gun  belched  forth, 
and  I  could  hear  the  shell  screaming 
through  the  air — then  a  thud  and  a  loud 
crash  as  it  burst  somewhere  in  the 
Malakof.  A  minute  or  two  after\vards  the 
boom  of  a  gun  was  heard,  followed  by  the 
angry  screech  which  a  shell  makes  as  it  flies 
through  the  air ;  then  came  the  heavy 
thud  as  it  struck  the  i)arapet  and  burst. 
This  one  went  wide  of  us ;  the  next  one 
was  better  aimed,  and  struck  the  parapet 
just  outside  of  where  I  was  silling,  and 
when  it  burst  a  cloud  of  earth  and  stones 
was  sent  up  in  the  air,  the  whole  coming 
down  again  in  a  shower,  most  of  which,  I 
believe,  came  upon  my  head  and  shoulders; 
at  least,  1  had  a  fair  share  of  it.  I  will  not 
say  that  I  felt  (|uile  free  at  the  moment 
from  what  might  be  dignified  with  the 
phrase  of  a  slight  nervous  apprehension  ; 
but  1  could  not  have  been  in  a  very  bad 
state,  for  my  memory  yet  recalls  that  on 
seeing  my  sketch  with  the  earth  and  dusi 
on  it,  a  story  told  of  Junot,  who  was  acting 
as  Napoleon's  secretary,  came  into  my 
mind.  He  was  writing  in  a  trench  to 
Napoleon's  dictation,  when  a  shell  covered 
his  sheet  as  mine  was,  and  he  merely 
remarked  that  he  W(nild  not  recpiire  sand — 
which  was  at  that  time  used  instead  of 
blotting-paper — to  dry  his  ink  with.  He 
was  cool  enough  ;  but  perhaj)s  it  was  not 
his  first  shell. 

The  cleaning  of  the  sketch  after  this 
was  a  work  of  some  time,  but  I  left  some 
of  the  earth  in  the  right-hand  corner,  and 
worked  it  into  the  light  and  shade  of  a 
shell.  This  drawing  became  the  proj)eny 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  he  bought  it 
.'IS  a  record  of  his  brother's  doings,  and  I 
have  often  wished  to  know  if  that  small 
morsel  of  earth  from  the  Twentv-one  (iun 

0 

Hatter}-  is  still  upon  it.  When  the  drawing 
was  finished  Peel  himself  suggested  the 
title  of  **  A  Quiet  D.iy  in  the  Diamond 
Hatterv,"  and  this  title  led  me  to  do  a 
**  Quiet  Night,"  and  then  a  **  Hot  Day  " 
and  •*  Hot  Night  "  followed — all  of  them 
making  good  subjects  illustrative  of  the 
sirge. 

To  Captain  Peel's  friends  the  sailors  were 
alwavs  attentive,  and  did  what  thev  could 
for  me  when  sketching  in  the  trenches ; 
under  their  guidance  1  soon  learned  to  be 
as  cool  as  they  were.  They  also  taught 
me  how  to  look  out  for  shells — a  bit  of 
knowledge  worth  knowing.  When  a  gun 
nas  f}TVi\  from  the  Redan  or  the  Malakof, 


if  the  eve  was  fixed  on  the  white  cloud  of 
smoke,  and  nothing  was  seen,  then  one 
knew  the  missile  had  gone  in  another 
direction  ;  if,  on  the  contrar}-,  a  black 
spot  appeared  on  the  white  background 
formed  by  the  smoke,  which  was  easily 
seen — and  when  it  continued  visible  for 
a  second  or  so,  then  you  knew  it  was 
advisable  to  keep  under  shelter  of  the 
parapet.  In  a  bombardment,  when  many 
gu.is  are  in  action,  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  an  eye  on  them  all,  but  as  guns  in 
batteries  generally  fire  in  one  direction, 
the  men  know  the  particular  embrasures 
to  watch.  At  that  date  there  were  no 
conical  shells;  to  be  j>erfectly  correct, 
there  was,  I  believe,  one  battery  with  a 
rifled  gun  and  conical  shot,  l)ut  it  had 
been  used  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
siege,  and  very  little  was  done  with  it. 
Peel,  I  remember,  said  it  was  too  far  in 
the  rear  to  be  of  anv  use.  He  wanted  his 
guns  to  be  close  up  to  the  enemy,  so  that 
every  shot  would  tell.  The  largest  pro- 
jectiles of  that  time  were  the  mortar  shells. 
These  were  also  round,  and  thirteen  inches 
in  diameter.  The  Russian  ones  were  the 
same  size  as  ours,  and  the  name  of 
**  Whistling  Dick"  was  given  to  them. 
Being  fired  from  mortars,  they  were,  in 
comi)arison  with  the  horizontal  i»rojectiles, 
a  considerable  time  in  the  air,  and  as  the 
missile  came  near,  it  could  be  heard 
repeating  at  regular  intervals  a  sound  that 
can  only  be  described  as  a  whistle.  These 
heavy  shells  had  rings,  so  that  they  could 
be  lifted  up  and  drop})ed  into  the  mortar ; 
and  as  they  had  a  whirling  motion  in  the 
air,  the  wind  played  somehow  through  the 
rings,  and  produced  the  sound.  When  the 
rings  were  next  the  spectator,  the  whistle 
was  heard ;  when  the  shell  turned,  and  the 
rings  were  on  the  other  side,  the  sound 
was  not  perceptible.  It  appeared  to  me 
as  if  the  whistling,  which  had  a  mild, 
gentle  tone  about  it,  was  done  to  give  the 
idea  that  thev  were  innocent  and  harmless 
sort  of  things — a  delusion  that  was  soon 
destroyed  by  the  force  with  which  they 
crasheil  into  the  earth,  sinking  into  it  a 
number  of  feet,  then  bursting  and  scatter- 
ing around  some  cart-loads  of  rubbish, 
including  stones  and  j)ieces  of  the  shell. 
One  day,  as  I  chanced  to  enter  the  Twenty- 
one  Gun  Battery,  all  eyes  were  turned  sky- 
wards, and  looking  up,  there  was  a  big 
black  spot,  for  the  moment  seemingly 
almost  motionless  ;  the  faint,  monotonous 
whistle  could  be  heard  ;  the  probable  spot 
it  would  descend  upon  was  being  coughlv 
guessed  by  those  watching  it,  and  each 
one   was  slowly   placing    himself    at   the 
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comer  of  a  traverse  so  as  to  procure  cover. 
Having  learned  the  tactics,  1  did  the  same. 
and  when  the  si.sll  came  down  and  burst 
we  all  squeezed  ourselves  as  close  to  the 
gabions  and  sandbags  as  we  coutd  to 
avoid  the  shower  -  l^th  of  stones  and 
rubbish  that  necessarily  followed.  This 
rubbish  is  not  only  unpleasant ;  at  times  it 
is  dangerous,  particularly  if  it  comes  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  bursting  shell.  Lord 
John  Hay,  "ho  served  in  the  Naval  Brigade, 
was  ren<tered 
hon  de  (ombal  bv 
having  some  of 
his  teeth  knocked 
out  by  a  stone 
projected   in  this 

As  the  mortar- 
shells  make  a 
great  arch  in  their 
[)assagc  through 
the  air,  and  comi; 
down  in  nearly- 
Iicrpcndicular 


lir 


iral"  fire 


applied  to  them  in 
contradistinaion 
to  the  shells  from 
the  ordinarj-  guns, 
to  which  the  word 
"  horizontal  "  is 
given,  as  their 
line  of  projection 
is  almost  parallel 
to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  It  is 
difficult  to  regu- 
late the  charge  in 
the  mortar  so  that 
the  shells  will 
drop  exactly  intu 

the  battery ;  when  i^kim  i-  m 

thisoccursthegun        ^^^^^^  _^  sm.i,  ,.,„./,■  ,.,/;„ 
and  evervthiiig  '        \'/  'r,';l,"/„„'J 

connected' with  it 
are  likely  to  be  destroyed.  And  even  when 
thev  land  behind  the  liatlerv  llie  frag- 
ments of  tlie  shei!— M>ine  of  them  at 
times  very  large — are  scattered  aliout  and 
produce  what  might  be  called  a  huniliard- 
ment  from  the  rear.  In  the  hc)ri;;.iuial 
fire,  if  a  -^hell  bursts  while  in  miiticni.  all 
the  fragments  go  ftirward,  having  still 
the  mtimentum  cif  tlieir  lirst  motion, 
but  thev  spread  out  as  thev  |iroceid. 
When  'ihese  l.ursi  after  passing  the 
batteri-  ihey  do  no  damage  :  but  if  thev 
stop  before  htirsling,  pieies  of  the  shell 
are  apt  to  coine  hack  and  do  damage.  I 
saw  a  case  in  point  one  daj — if  my  memory- 


serves  me  it  was  in  the  second  parallel  of 
the  Right  Attack:  a  shell  that  went  over 
our  heads  burst  in  front  of  the  first 
parallel — and  I  saw  a  piece  of  it  coming 
hopping  along,  touching  the  ground  ever)- 
few  yards  till  it  came  into  the  parallel ; 
a  verj'  innocent -loo  king  object  it  seemed, 
and  it  finished  its  career  against  a  gabion 
in  the  parapet,  within  about  a  yard  of 
where  1  was  st.inding.  A  young  soldier 
lay  sleeping  with  his  back  against  the 
gabion,  and  lie 
Hoke  up,  for  in 
passing  the  frag- 
ment liad  merelv 


and  this  young 
hero's  career  in 
the  path  of  glorv 
might  have  lieeri 
ended.  As  this 
|)iece  of  shell 
came  trundling  on 
towards  where  1 
stood  it  appeared 
tomeasif  I  might 
have  caught  it  in 
mv  hand;  the 
saine  idea  always 
came  into  my 
niiiKl  when  I  saw 
round  shot  orshell 
as  thev  hopjK'd 
alonii  towards  the 
end<.rilie 


t  I  I 


c  t !  V 


made 


laking     sketches    of 
the    Right    Allack.    ami 


bring   dressed    in   grey,    1   stood    ■ 


posed  to  he  an  engin. 
new  «c>rk.  At  last,  . 
came  to  me  and  said.  " 
you    bad    belter    come 
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he  made  a  place  I  could  stand  upon,  with 
little  more  than  my  eyes  above  the  parapet, 
and  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  me. 
More  than  unce  I  «as  treated  in  this  way, 
and  I  took  it  fur  granted  that  it  was  the 
portfolio  or  the  sheet  of  paper  that  had 
been  noticed,  and  led  those  in  the  Russian 
batteries  to  misundersiand  mv  motives — 
otherwise  a  solitary  in<.hvidual  was  nut 
worth  spending'  a  sin^'Ie  shell  upon. 

'I'hese    fi.irlicular    attentions    were    all 
recalle<i    to     my    memory     in    a    curious 


hide  what  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  see 
and   make    sketches  of;  so  he  ordered  a 

servant  to  bring  what  I  wanted.  The 
man  brought  a  chair,  which  would  have 
made  me  too  conspicuous,  but  at  the 
moment  my  Iriencl  the  Chamberlain  had 
disappeared,  and  in  my  ignorance  of 
Russian  I  felt  in  a  fix,  when  an  elderly 
olhcer  covered  with  orders  inquired  of  me 
in  French  what  it  was  1  desired.  On 
explaining,  he  told  the  man,  wlio  then 
brought  esactly  tlie  article  I  wished  for. 


way  bv  an  incident  that  occurred  about 
twelve  years  afterwards.  'I'o  describe  this 
it  has'  to  be  remembered  that  IMnce 
MenschikofT  was  rommandcr-in-<."liief 
during  the  earlv  part  of  the  war  in  the 
Oimea.  It  was  in  November  1866  that 
ihe  late  tzar  was  married,  and  I  was 
pri-sent  at  the  ceremony  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Winter  Palace  at  Si.  Petersburg.  One 
<if  the  Chamberlains,  M.  Dimitri  (joloubtz- 
off,  look  charge  of  me,  and  I  have  yet  a 
grateful  retnombrance  of  all  his  kindness 
at  that  time.  He  took  me  to  the  chapel 
and  found  a  good  position  for  me,  but  1 
wanted  a  footstool  to  raise  me  a  few 
inches,  as  I  feared  the  croud  of  celebrated 
personages  that  must  he  in  the  front  would 


The  officer  again  asked  if  it  was  all  right, 
and  1  was  thanking  him,  when  the 
Chamberlain  returned,  and  he  whispered 
in  my  ear  that  for  the  polite  attentions 
just  shown  to  me  1  was  indebted  to  no  less 
a  personage  than  Prince  MenschikofT. 
The  crowd  in  the  chapel  separated  us,  but 
I  felt  Ihe  impulse  to  thank  him  again,  and 
to  explain  the  polite  attentions  I  had 
formerly  received  from  his  subordinates 
when  I  was  sketching  at  Sebaslopol.  From 
the  kindly  expression  of  his  face  I  feel 
sure  he  would  have  been  amused  at  the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  situation. 
At  one  of  the  celebrations  in  connection 
with  the  marriage  1  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being   introduced   to  General  Todleben, 
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the  engineer  whose  defensive  works  made 
him  the  great  hero  of  the  siege  on  the 
Russian  side.  Mv  introducer  described  me 
as  an  equally  great  hero,  because  I  was  the 
first  to  **  take  "  his  works.  Mv  book  was 
not  unknown  to  him,  and  he  smiled  at  the 
use  of  the  verb  here  employed  to  express 
what  I  had  done. 

As  I  wanted  sketches  for  "A  Hot  Day 
in  the  Batteries,"  I  went  down  to  the  Left 
Attack  one  morning  in  the  spring,  when  a 
lu-avy  bombardment  was  going  on.     The 
French  were  also  doing  their  part  in  the 
piece.    It  was  a  magnificent  sight  to  see 
the   smoke    bursting  out   from   so    many 
guns,  and  to  hear  the  thunderous 
booming  that  went  on  ;  the  shells 
were  screaming  through  the  air 
like  ferocious  birds,  hungry  and 
eager   for  their  prey.     A  shell, 
when  it  bursts,  makes  quite   as 
much  noise  as  the  gun  that  fires 
it ;  so  the  deafening  chorus  that 
went  on   may  be    conceived — a 
Walpurgis  Day  it  might  be  called. 
Af^er  watching  this  storm  of  war 
for  .some  time,  I  selected  a  gun 
to  sketch.     The  sailors  made  a 
comfortable  seat  for  me  with  shell- 
boxes  ;  they  were  rather  pleaseil 
that  their  gun  had  been  chosen, 
forthedesire  to  be  represented  in  a 
picture  is  strong  in  human  nature. 
This    became   ver\'  evident,    for 
as  soon  as  the  piece  was  fired, 
to  mv  astonishment  one  of  the 
sailors  leaped  up  on  the  breech, 
and  danced  a  sort  of  hornpipe. 
This,  of  course,  i)laced  almost  the 
whole  of  the  man's  bodv  above  the  (over 

m 

<»f  the  parapet — but  what  did  Jack  care .-'  He 
had  the  inborn  hope  in  his  breast  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  immortality  of 
appearing  before  the  public  in  pictorial 
form.  These  men  all  knew  that  I  had 
<lrawn  Captain  Peel,  and  to  be  done  by 
the  same  artist  was  somethin":  U)  be  desired. 
Often  I  have  met  them  returning  from 
Balaclava  to  the  camp,  and  if  any  of 
them  had  **  a  sheet  in  the  wind,"  which 
means  a  glass  or  two  of  grog,  they  would 
touch  their  caps  and  say  **  When  are  you 
coming  up  again  to  the  trenches.  Sir,  to 
draw  us  .•'  as  we  want  our  friends  at  home  to 
know  what  we  are  doing.  Sir."  My  answer 
was  that  I  would  come  up  some  day  soon, 
and  draw  them  all ;  then  Jack  would  touch 
his  cap  again,  and  march  off  well  pleased. 
There  is  one  bit  o{  exceptional  detail 
connected  with  the  siege,  which,  although 


it  has  been  mentioned  in  at  least  one 
histor>%  was  not  so  generally  known  as  it 
should  be.  One  dav,  when  I  was  in  the 
most  advanced  trench  of  the  Left  Attack, 
one  of  the  Rifle  Brigade — that  corps  being 
on  duty  there — pointed  out  a  picture  to 
me  that  the  Russians  had  stuck  up  in  a 
small  battery  at  the  corner  where  the 
Woronzow  Road,  as  it  enters  the  town, 
passes  across  the  end  of  an  arm  of  the 
harbour.  A  number  of  boards  had  been 
joined  together,  forming  a  surface  of, 
perhaps,  about  fifteen  feet  by  ten.  This 
was  hoisted  u|)  on  two  poles,  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  making   it   visible  to 
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the  besiegers.  On  the  surface  three 
figures  were  rudely  painted,  and  my  impres- 
sion was  that  they  represented  an  English 
soldier,  a  French  Zouave,  and  a  Russian 
soldier.  The  Russian  has  his  bavonet 
pointed  at  the  Zouave,  who  has  dn^pped 
liis  musket,  and  holds  up  his  arms,  in  sign 
of  defeat  and  that  he  implores  mercy  from 
his  conqueror.  Having  disposed  of  the 
Frenchman,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Russian  assumes  he  will  then  make  short 
work  with  the  Fnglishman — the  whole 
picture  meaning  that  one  Russian  could 
fight  two  and  win  the  battle.  I  made  a 
sketch  of  the  picture  at  the  time,  which  is 
here  given,  but  1  am  not  sure  of  the  details. 
It  is  as  correct  as  I  could  manage  to  do  it 
aided  by  a  good  binocular.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  instance  on  record  of  a  siege 
where  a  joke  was  projectcil  from  a  battery 
against  the  enemy. 


If 

.* 


.THAT    GREAT    PAINTER,     IGNOTO. 


K  •.  '■ 


By    grant    ALLKN. 


NEXT ,  to  "  the  poet  Anon  r  the 
I>amter  Ignoto  has  surely  desened 
best  of  humanity  after  the  picked  immortals. 
His  works,  in  a  surprising  variety  of  styles, 
are  to  be  found  scattered  through  every 
galleiy  of  Europe  ;  and  though  every  now 
and  then  one  of  them  is  claimed  and 
vindicated  fpr  some  mightier  name,  yet 
"  Fictor  Ignotus  "  has  masterpieces  enough 
stiU  placed  to  his  credit  to  deserve  an  ideal 
statue  in  Venice  or  Florence.  To-day, 
however,  I  am  only  going  to  introduce  you 
to  one  of  his  very  minor  performances — a 
dainty  little  St.  Catherine  in  the  National 
Gallery,  there  set  down  with  official  vague- 
ness to  the  "  Umbrian  School "  without 
farther  ascription.  Nobody  could  call  this 
a  great  or  remarkable  painting,  though  it 
has  merits  of  its  own  as  to  tenderness  of 
feeling  and  delicacy  of  colour :  but  it  is 
interesting  in  its  way  as  a  local  rendering 
of  a  theme  which  can  be  better  followed 
out  than  any  other  perhaps  within  the 
walls  of  our  British  collection. 

The  St.  Catherine  forms  one  of  a 
pendent  pair  of  devotional  pictures,  origin - 
aUy,  I  take  it,  companion  panels  arranged 
in  a  triptych  on  either  side  of  an  Enthroned 
Madonna.  The  other  picture  of  the  pair 
is  the  graceful  St.  Ursula  which  hangs 
close  by  it;  together  they  represent  two 
virgin  martyrs,  the  princesses  of  the 
Chorch— one  Southern  and  Egyptian,  St. 
Catherine  of  Alexandria ;  one  Northern 
and  British,  St.  Ursula  of  C\)lognc,  the 
lepoted  daughter  of  a  petty  king  in  some 
English  principality.  I  gather,  therefore, 
that  the  original  compound  altarpiece, 
composed  of  a  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
two  saintly  princesses,  was  either  offered 
as  a  votive  picture  or  commissioned  for 
her  own  private  chapel  by  some  Italian 
lady  of  rank  in  Umbria,  most  likely  the 
daughter  of  a  Duke  of  Urbino.  In  either 
inctnre  the  saint  is  accompanied  by  an 
attendant  angel,  and  is  sufficiently  desig- 
nated by  her  appropriate  symbol,  the  palm 
as  martyr  being  common  to  both,  while 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Catherine  wheel 
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denotes  St.  Catherine,  as  the  emblematic 
arrow  tells  us  at  once  that  her  companion 
is  the  arrow-smitten  St.  Ursula. 

Let  us  look  for  a  little  at  this  placid 
and  contemplative  saint,  a  most  typical 
Catherine ;  and  then  let  us  ask  ourselves 
how  much  of  her  is  due  to  original  con- 
vention, common  to  all  schools,  and  how 
much  to  Umbria  or  our  own  special 
Ignoto. 

No  sacred  type  is  more  fixed  and  more 
constant  in  early  Italian  art  than  the  type 
of  St.  Catherine.  If  vou  wish  to  see  how 
constant  are  the  form  and  features  of  the 
Alexandrian  princess,  you  need  only  to  go 
into  the  adjacent  Lombard  Room,  where  I 
would  ask  vou  to  look  at  the  beautiful  and 
touching  figure  on  the  extreme  left  in 
Horgognone's  ex(iuisite  altarpiece  of  the 
Madonna  Enthroned  with  the  two  St. 
Catherines — those,  I  mean,  of  Alexandria 
and  Siena.  I^)rgognone's  far  lovelier  and 
tenderer  picture — to  my  mind  one  of  the 
chief  gems  of  our  national  collection — 
was  painted,  no  doubt,  at  the  Certosa  di 
Pavia,  far  away  from  the  hard  blue  hills 
and  castled  crags  of  Umbria.  But  in  both 
alike  you  get  the  same  general  type  of  the 
saintly  princess — soft,  delicate,  thoughtful, 
her  rich  golden  hair  covering  her  shoulder 
in  the  sanir  flowing  fashion,  in  unequal 
lengths,  and  hekl  back  from  her  high  and 
ampli?  forehead  by  a  royal  diadem.  As 
the  philosophic  virgin  martyr  of  the  early 
Church,  she  is  always  represented  by  a  fair 
and  intellectual  maiden  ;  while  her  exalted 
rank  permits  the  exuberant  fancy  of  the 
painter  to  run  riot  in  decoration  on  her 
regal  robes.  Here,  in  the  handicraft  of 
our  unknown  Umbrian  master,  slu^  wears 
a  wide-sl(M.'ved  tunic  of  some  bright  green 
stuff,  richlv  embroidered  with  a  hcin  of 
gleaming  gold  thread,  and  daintily  jewelled 
with  Oriental  magnificence  on  tlie  si  uari- 
cut  iid^c,  of  the  delicate  bodice.  OvtT  this 
royal  robe  is  Hung  at  the  shoulders  a  darker 
crimson  mantle.  The  colour  scheme 
throughout  is  extremely  bright,  almost 
verging   on  crudity;  but   it   is   redeemed 
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by  the  brilliancy  and  purity  of  its  tints, 
which  make  it  on  the  whole  effective  and 
pleasing. 

By  the  virgin  martyr's  side  stand  her 
familiar  emblems,  one  or  both  of  which 
you  can  discover  for  yourself,  if  you  please, 
in  more  than  twenty  Italian  pictures  of  all 
schools  and  ages,  scattered  up  and  down 
through  the  rooms  of  the  Gallery.  With 
her  left  hand  she  grasps  the  wheel,  set 
with  huge  sharp  spikes,  which  was  the 
instrument  of  her  torture ;  in  Tier  right 
she  holds  the  sword  with  which  she 
sofifered  at  last  her  final  and  definitive 
inartjrrdom;  after  which  her  body  was 
Gortveyed  *  by  angels  to  a  sarcophagus  on 
Moont  Sinai,  as  everybody  has  seen  in  the 
exquisite  and  touching  fresco  by  Luini, 
now  in  the  vestibule,  of  the  Brera  at  Milan. 
In  many  0cAres;, however,  the  wheel  is 
shown,  not  f^hole,  but  broken  into  frag- 
ments ;  because  it  was  so  destroyed  by  an 

'  angel  to  terrify  the  executioners.  Several 
other  St.  Catherines  in  the  National 
Gallery,  in  fact — ^as  for  example,  the  Bor- 
gognone  and  the  Carlo  Crivelli — give  one 
eimmples  of  the  wheel,  with  its  cruel 
carved  spikes,  of  the  self-same  pattern  as 
in  our  nameless  Umbrian ;  but  the  best 
known  of  all,  the  famous  Raphael  from 
the  Aldobrandini  Collection,  has  the  spikes 
softened  down  to  mere  meaningless  knobs, 
which  have  hardly  even  a  symbolical  ancl 
rather  vague  significance.  Altogether, 
indeed,  Raphael's  treatment,  though 
pictorially  noble  and  beautiful,  is  ccclesio- 
logically  and  historically  a  complete  falling 
away  from  the  charming  conventional  type 
of  St.  Catherine — a,  type  endeared  to  the 
minds  of  mediaeval  Italians  by  hundreds 
of  lovable  and  sympathetic  embodiments. 

The  angel  by  St.  Catherine's  side,  in  our 
.Umbrian  example,  may  not  improbably 
represent  the  divine  messenger  sent  to 
break  in  pieces  the  wheel  of  the  execu- 
tioners. 

■  Now,  if  we  compare  this  nameless  St. 
Catherine  with  many  others  in  the  National 

('Galleiy,   we  shall  soon  be  struck  by  th(^ 

'feet  tnat  it  represents  in  a  very  high 
degree  the  simple  and  innocent  pietism  of 
the  Umbrian  painters.  Both  in  this  face 
and  figure,  and  in  the  companion  St. 
Ursula,  we  find  a  certain  trustful  and 
almost  childish  simplicity  which  more  than 
redeems  their  decided  lack  of  imaginative 
power.  St.  Catherine  and  her  angt^l  are  of 
the  primitive  sort  that  knows  no  guile.  Ancl 

•this  innocent  guilelessness  is  typically 
Umbrian.  Among  the  citied  hilltops  of 
the  soaring  Apennines,  alike  at  Siena 
and  Perugia,  art  took  a  very  different  tone 


from  that  which  it  assumed  in  rich  and 
cultivated  Florence,  in  wealthy  and  com- 
mercial mediaeval  Venice.  That  spirit  of 
ecstatic  piety,  of  self-effacing  absorption 
in  the  things  of  the  soul,  which  found  its 
final  word  in  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  was  common -^mong 
the  rapt  Etruscan  devotees  of  the  central 
hills  of  Italy.  All  the  art  of  the  Apennines 
has  therefore  from  the  first  that  detached 
and  studiously  simple  pietistic  air  which 
degenerates  at  last  into  an  affected  grace 
and  a  false  sentimentalism  with  Perugino 
and  Pinturicchio.  Our  nameless  Umbrian 
catches  this  divine  touch  in  its  naive  and 
natural  prime.  What  with  Perugino  is  a 
studied  pose  is  with  him  an  outcome  of 
pure  and  spontaneous  spiritual  personality. 

Raphael's  famous  St.  Catherine,  of 
course,  belongs  to  his  Roman  period.  It 
has  the  roundness  of  form  and- perfection 
of  modelling,  the  half-open  lips  and  culti- 
vated grace  which  mark  that  epoch  in  the 
mighty  master's  life.  But,  though  instinct 
with  nobility,  and  still  striving  hard  after 
spiritual  effect,  it  displays  no  longer  the 
unaffected  and  natural  holiness  which 
belong  as  of  right  to  the  Madonna  del 
(jran  Duca  of  his  Umbrian  tutelage.  I 
need  hardly  say  it  is  a  greater  work  of  art 
by  many  stages  than  our  Ignoto's  little 
panel ;  but  1  confess,  when  1  look  at  the 
one,  I  rather  incline  to  be  artistically 
critical ;  when  I  look  at  the  other  I  incline 
only  to  say,  **  What  an  exquisite  charm ! 
What  a  delicious  naivete  !  " 

There  are  several  more  St.  Catherines  in 
the  National  Gallery,  which,  viewed  as 
single  figures,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
visitor  to  compare  as  he  passes  with  our 
unknown  Urtibrian's  pretty  embodiment. 
The  Borgognone,  which  is  most  like  it,  is 
the  most  touching  of  all ;  it  has  the 
silver)'  tone  and  the  ex(juisite  feeling 
for  individual  character  which  make  its 
painter  the  first  among  the  schools  of 
Lombaniv.  Then  there  is  the  Carlo 
Crivelli,  with  its  obtrusive  wheel  and  its 
quaintly  twisted  fingers,  a  monument  of 
the  affected  and  contorted  art  of  that 
grimace-loving  creature,  half  Venetian, 
half  Paduan.  Walk  from  it  straight  into 
the  Venetian  Room  and  look  there  at  the 
various  re])resentations  of  th(^  same  t;arly 
type  by  tin-  later  painters  of  Venice,  if  you 
wish  to  see  how  lln'  wealth  and  luxury  of 
a  mercantile  litv  deL^ratled  the  older 
spiritual  conception  of  virgin  martyrs  into 
mere  voluptuous  and  fair-hain^d  ladies, 
taken  direct  from  daughters  of  the?  princely 
merchant  oligarchs  of  the  Adriatic.  There 
is  a  stately  dame  of  opulent  Titiancsque 
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and  Child  by  Titian,  where  St.  Caiherine 
appears  as  a  stately  matron  of  some  old 
aristocratic  Venetian  house,  embracing  the 
infant     Christ    with     maternal     fervour. 
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Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  these  two 
figures  are  each  of  them  a.  portrait  of  some 
lady  of  the  lagoons  with  her  own  first 
baby.  Tidsn  would  have  seen  no 
irreverence  in  such  an  impersonation, 
«Uch  would  have  appeared  to  Era 
Anrelico  the  gravest  sacrilege. 

■ftw:  visitor  who  goes  carefully  through 
the  National  Gallery  with  the  object  of 
tradsg  out  the  evolution  of  such  separate 
figares  will  find  a  large  number  of  St. 
Catherines  of  every  age  of  Italian  an, 
niuch  will  enable  him  to  follow  up  the 
development  of  the  type  from  the  earliest 
period,  and  its  gradual  differentiation  in 
the  different  schools.  Sometimes  he  must 
be  content  to  look  for  the  martyred  princess 
half  lost  among  a  number  of  throned 
and  seated  saints,  as  in  the  panel  from 
the  great  altarpiece  of  Taddeo  Gaddi's 
•C^ool,  where  a  doubtful  St.  Catherine, 
tecognis^le  rather  by  her  luxuriant  hair 
than  by  any  definite  emblem,  sits  in  g\oiy 
nde  by  side  with  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Stephen, 
St.  Matthew,  and  several  other  assorted 
holy  personages.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
little  predella  by  Era  Angelico  in  the 
Early  Tuscan  Room,  she  must  be  sought 
for  diligently  among  a  whole  host  of 
nunnte  and  carefully  painted  figures. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  big  Orcagna,  she 
OGcnpies  a  place  of  honour  among  the 
bluest  saints,  well  in  the  foreground. 
And  sometimes,  as  in  the  glowing  altar- 


piece  by  Kloretto,  she  sits  in  glory 
on  the  sunlit  clouds,  where  she  receives 
the  wedding-ring,  as  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
from  the  baby  hand  of  the  infant  Saviour. 
But  if,  from  all  these  examples,  the  visitor 
forms  a  central  conception  of  the  typical 
St.  Catherine,  and  then  returns  once  more 
to  our  nameless  Umbrian,  accepting  it  as 
a  special  product  of  its  time  and  place — 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
among  the  Apennines  of  U rhino — he  will 
be  able  to  understand  and  criticise  it  far 
better  than  if  he  looks  at  it  in  isolation  as 
amere  unrelated  three-quarter  length  figure 
of  a  saintly  personage.  That  Is  the  way  to 
judge  aright  of  these  Italian  works.  So  only 
will  the  spectator  be  able  to  estimate  the 
saintly  simplicity  of  the  style,  the  infantile 
piety  and  purity  of  the  feeling,  the  almosf 
Flemish  delicacy  and  roundness  of  face  in 
the  girlish  angel.  Painted  a  little  smaller, 
this  panel  would  have  reminded  us  of 
the  delicious  Memlincks  at  Bruges;  and 
indeed  Memlinck,  save  for  his  smallness 
of  scale,  is  a  painter  whose  charming 
naivete  and  graciousness  not  a  little  recall 
the  Umbrian  ideal.  He  is  in  the  north 
what  Buonfigli  and  Fiorenzo  were  in  the 
Apenninc  hill-land.  Strength  and  vigour, 
indeed,  are  not  Umbrian  characteristics  ; 
but  for  gentleness  of  touch,  rapt  ecstasy 
of  piety,  and  sweetness  of  conception,  the 
men  of  the  mountains  are  unequalled  in 
Italy. 
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watch  there,  saw  ver}'  strange  visions 
indeed  in  that  calm  and  lonely  night.  For 
some  of  then!  were  of  the  East,  and  some 
of  the  West,  and  some  like  a  foul  and 
poisonous  vapour  rising  from  the  pit. 

As  he  stayed  in  his  walk  and  looked 
far  away,  his  eyes  grew  and  dilated  like  a 
cat*s ;  but  when  he  paused  again  and 
looked  aft,  clenching  his  hands,  they 
narrowed  with  their  wrinkled  brown  eye- 
lids to  a  mere  slit  of  malice,  and  the  man 
was  as  hideous  as  some  old  fakir.  Some- 
times he  gesticulated,  and  sometimes  he 
clutched  the  hilt  of  his  sheath-knife  at  his 
hip  with  a  quick  and  venomous  action. 
And  every  now  and  again  he  muttered 
dark  words  like  a  wizard's  formula,  un- 
intelligible, but  in  intention  deadly. 

"  I  hate  him !"  he  said  aloud,  and  then, 
startled  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  he 
looked  about  him  sharply.  He  laughed, 
and  chuckled  in  his  withered  throat.  "  I 
will  slay  him  day  by  day;  and  blast  his 
life.  This  they  taught  me  in  the  East. 
It  is  but  wood  for  wax.  I  shall  see  him 
wither  like  a  blighted  leaf." 

When  two  bells  was  struck  lightly  aft, 
and  repeated  loudly  behind  him,  he  called 
*'  All 's  well,"  and  was  answered  from  the 
dark  poop.  As  the  half-melancholy  sound 
of  his  own  voice  died  out  of  his  cars  he 
went  towards  the  starboard  rail  and  sat 
down  upon  the  anchor.  Lest  he  should 
be  taken  unawares,  he  faced  aft.  and  draw- 
ing a  sharp  Oriental  dagger  from  his 
bosom,  he  bared  his  thin,  muscular  arm, 
and  stabbed  it  an  inch  deep  in  some  old 
scars.  Taking  the  knife  in  his  teeth,  he 
went  over  the  vessel's  head,  and  was  absent 
from  the  deck  two  minutes.  When  he 
returned,  he  bound  up  his  arm  and  wiped 
some  blood -spots  from  the  deck  very 
carefully.  He  resumed  his  intermittent 
march,  and  at  four  bells  was  relieved  and 
went  below.  As  he  entered  the  fo'c's'le  he 
saw  some  of  his  watch  sitting  yarning  on 
the  spare  topmast  by  the  galley.  He  spat 
towards  them  and  grinned. 

** If  they  only  knew  my  power!"  he  said. 

For  over  the  bows  the  figure  of  the 
White  Prince  had  a  little  triangular  stab 
above  the  heart,  while  some  drops  of 
thick  blood  dried  below  the  wound. 


And  night  by  night  Black  Tarvin  slipped 
secretly  over  the  head  to  torture  the 
imagined  counterfeit  of  him  who  named 
the  ship,  and  do  it  deadly  harm.  For  the 
son  of  the  man  who  had  carved  was  the 
Captain,  and  the  father  had  taken  his  only 
son  as  a  model,  making  it  strangely  like, 
and  doing  his  best.  But  Tan-in  hated  him ; 
they  came  from  the  same  town,  from  the 
same  school,  and  now  he  sailed  before 
the  mast  in  the  vessel  that  Robert  Salt- 
wood  commanded.  Yet  Tar\'in  was  the 
elder,  and  had  sailed  his  own  ship  trading 
in  Eastern  islands.  But  some  devilish  vice 
of  a  precious  drug  had  dragged  him  down 
and  held  him.  He  imagined  strange  and 
powerful  knowledge,  he  repeated  peculiar 
incantations  in  malignant  envy  that 
esteemed  himself  scorned.  The  little 
blood  he  shed,  according  to  a  dreadful 
ritual,  should  drain  Saltwood's  red  heart : 
the  man  should  be  as  white  wax  in  the 
flame  of  hate,  and  the  old  carver  should 
repent  his  love  for  the  vulnerable  creature 
that  Tarvin  stained  with  blood  and  gnashed 
his  teeth  at. 

After  a  little  while,  in  the  tropic  heat  of 
a  long  unusual  calm,  Tarvin  imagined  that 
he  saw  the  Captain  fail.  Was  he  as  strong, 
as  brown,  as  bright,  as  eager  ?  Or  was 
the  thought  of  evil  success  a  delusion } 
Tarvin  crept  over  the  bows  when  the 
south-east  trade  wind  blew,  and  hung  to 
the  stays  contemplating  the  White  Prince, 
whose  pure  robes  were  stained  here  and 
there  as  with  reddish  rust.  He  muttered 
to  himself,  and  at  last  spoke  to  the  white 
fetish. 

"  You  pale  beast,  how  is  it  with  you  ?  " 
he  asked  jeering.  **  Do  you  feel  the 
magic  work  ?  Split  and  rot  and  warp  i' 
the  sun  ;  ache  under  your  eyes  and  in 
your  heart.  Big  beast,  you  are  quiet ;  but 
you  go,  you  go !  And  when  you  and  he 
are  rotten  dust,  I  shall  thrive  and  sing  and 
sail  m  my  Eastern  seas." 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast,  and 
drew  out  a  little  box  covered  with  snake- 
skin,  and  from  it  he  took  something  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  big  bean.  He  swal- 
lowed it  and  went  on  talking. 

*'Aye,  aye,  to  hear  the  surf  thunder 
beneath  the  palms,  and  to   see  the  live 
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sea  leap  the  breakwaters,  and  to  lie  and 
sweat  in  the  sun !  And  out  and  beyond  to 
the  big  brown  rivers  and  the  brown,  brown 
girls.  Oh — ah,  and  the  Lascars  singing 
in  the  heavy  heat." 

He  intoned  in  a  low  voice  tbe  melancholy 
changeless  Lascar  chant:  '  Allah,  illah, 
allah — ay— lah,"  with  its  sudden  drop  of  a 
fifth  on  the  last  note,  and  then  was  silent 
for  a  while  as  the  water  leapt  under  the 
vessel's  fore-foot  and  she  smote  the  smooth 
sea  asunder  with  a  gurgle  and  a  low  hiss. 
He  spat  down  into  the  little  white  sea- 
flower  of  jutting  water  that  grows  for  ever 
at  the  flat  edge  of  a  vessel's  stem  as  she 
goes. 

"  Hiss,  hiss,  little  serpent  of  the  sea's 
green  fields  !  Hiss  under  him,  and  when 
he  sleeps  in  the  moon  leap  up  and  strike 
till  he  swells  and  bursts  like  a  dead  beast 
in  the  sun.  And  I  will  go  softly  and  sweet 
in  white  robes  and  be  chosen  king  of 
an  Eastern  island  where  the  coral  grows 
and  the  calm  reef  holds  strange  fish  in  its 
green  waters,  and  outside  the  big  blue 
sea  tumbles  for  ever.  Hark  !  hark  !  I  hear 
strange  music." 

He  bent  his  head,  and  with  uplifted 
hand  listened;  for  the  drug  worked  in  him 
through  the  lovely  night,  and  it  crowned 
him  king,  and  clothed  him  beautifully,  and 
set  no  bounds  to  his  freed  will  in  a  land 
where  he  was  priest  ami  magician  as  well. 
Looking  up  triumphantly  and  unafraid,  he 
saw  the  thin  crescent  moon  grow  mon- 
strously and  arch  the  intense  sky  like  a 
rainbow,  and  the  stars  were  awful  lamps, 
and  the  sound  of  the  swift  ship  dividing 
the  wonderful  air  was  as  thunder,  and  his 
low  voice  was  lord  of  the  thunder.  He 
seemed  to  hear  his  ver}*  breathing  echo 
from  the  sails  and  again  reverberate  in 
their  darkened  curves,  and  die  far  off  like 
a  passing  storm.  And  lying  far  out  upon 
the  jutting  boom  over  the  hollow  sea,  he 
turned  to  the  White  Prince,  who  gleamed 
bright  against  the  dark  bows,  and  he  saw 
his  magic  working.  For  the  Prince  was 
wan,  antl  his  cheeks  thin  and  pale.  Look- 
ing still,  he  saw  the  blood  drij)  down  into 
the  sea ;  it  rotteil  in  his  veins ;  he  grew 
limp  and  withered,  and  at  last  hung  to  the 
ship's  bows  like  a  dried  robber  crucified. 


But  Tarvin  laughed  and  crowed  like  an 
elfin  child  well  pleased  at  dark  tricks 
that  mocked  some  human  vain  endeavour. 
And  then,  as  the  hours  passed,  and  the 
drug  died,  he  crawled  inboard,  and  was 
mean  and  a  slave  once  more. 

But — and  how  he  laughed  to  note  it, 
believing  in  his  moonlight  incantations 
and  the  spells  he  cast — the  Captain  of  the 
ship  was  not  what  he  had  been.  Some 
evil  in  his  blood  or  nature,  or  some  ancient 
harm  flowering  anew  in  a  fit  season,  or 
some  poison-like  malaria  that  slays  the 
red  blood,  had  hold  of  his  strength  now. 
He  was  dying  as  a  tree  might  die  if  an 
enemy  bored  out  its  heart  and  poured  in 
vitriol. 

**  It  works  true,  it  works  true,"  said 
Tar\'in,  as  he  watched  the  sick  man,  who 
knew  not  of  his  insane  hostility.  **  And 
when  it  is  done  I  shall  be  free." 

He  rolled  delighted  in  his  miserable 
bunk  and  clutched  his  blankets  to  him  in  a 
very  orgasm  of  unnatural  joy.  The  mean 
bed  was  a  couch  for  an  emperor;  the 
common  talk  of  his  mates  was  applause 
and  triumphant  shouting.  What  mattered 
if  they  cursed  him  and  said  that  he  was 
mad  when  the  drug's  strength  was  at  nadir  ? 
When  it  lifted  him  on  clouds  of  glory  and 
was  in  its  zenith  thev  were  his  warriors  and 
his  slaves.  They  brought  him  tribute : 
gold  and  wine  and  women. 

Yet  now  the  little  serpent  lying  hissing 
in  the  white  foam-flower  under  the  flowing 
robes  of  the  rotting  Prince  at  times  half 
scared  him.  Sometimes  he  saw  its  eyes 
flash  fire  and  its  fangs  gleam  as  though 
they  threatened  him.  Unless  the  spell 
worked  truly  he  himself  might  be  its 
victim.  And  the  car\en  image  was  not 
yet  overcome  at  its  heart.  He  hung  over 
the  bows  that  hot  night  and  pricked  it 
deep. 

Next  day  they  said  that  for  certain  the 
Captain  could  not  live,  and  men  went 
solemnly  in  the  ship.  But  Black  Tarvin 
hugged  himself  in  dark  places  and 
chuckled  villainously,  for  his  time  was  at 
hand. 

And  one  night  when  the  vessel  went 
plunging  in  golden  fire,  and  shook  ten 
thousand  green  stars   in   flame   from  the 
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blown  crest  of  a  curving  wave,  he  went 
out  and  slid  down  the  dipping  martin- 
gale, and  sat  to  look  up  at  the  Dead  that 
was  a  prophecy  against  one  still  livings 
But  in  the  golden  foam-flowers  hissed 
many  sea-snakes,  and  they  swam  swiftly  in 
and  out,  weaving  a  sea-shroud  for  a  sea- 
prince.  And  when  Tarvin  looked  up  from 
their  enchanted  embroidery  fringed  with 
deep  and  heavy  blue,  the  pale  light  from 
the  living  water  touched  the  Prince 
strangely.  For  ever  before  his  eyes  had 
been  cast  down  as  in  contemplation  ;  but 
now  the  white  lids  seemed  to  lift  a  little 
heavily,  like  those  of  a  waking  man  ;  and 
the  lips  too  looked  ruddy  and  half-parted. 
He  made  Tar\'in  angry,  and,  fearful  of  the 
portent,  he  asked  that  night  how  it  was 
with  the  Captain.  They  told  him  that  the 
man  was  dying,  and  he  went  away  with  a 
twisted  mouth  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
from  laughter. 

That  night,  when  he  went  out  to  the 
White  Fetich,  he  had  changed  terribly. 
He  looked  straight  at  his  destroyer,  and 
his  eyes  were  opened,  and  his  mouth  held 
an  unspoken  word.  And  though  Tarvin 
saw  now  that  as  the  Captain  died  his  life 
went  into  his  image,  yet  he  was  full  of  the 
drug  and  not  afraid. 

'*  White  Prince  of  a  fallen  house,  it  is 
well  with  mc,  but  not  well  with  thee. 
Oho  !  but  it  is  well  with  me,  and  I  smell 
the  East." 

He  mocked  the  living  figure  bending 
deep-eyed  over  a  still  heavy  sea  of  lazy  oil, 
in.  which  the  curve  of  the  cutwater  and  the 
keel  was  a  band  of  light  such  as  a  man 
sees  in  a  cat*s-eye  of  great  value.  But  as 
he  went  in  past  and  over  the  Prince  it 
seemed  to  him  that  his  garment  was 
plucked  lightly,  and  he  heard  a  voice. 

**  Who  spoke  ?  "  he  cried  in  fear. 

And  he  was  answered  from  the  deck. 

"  The  Captain  is  dead,  you  black  beast," 
said  one  of  those  who  hated  him,  but 
whom  he  held  as  slaves  in  his  mind. 

But  Tarvin  knew  then  that  he  who  had 
spoken  to  him  was  one  clothed  in  white 
drapery,  whose  eyes  were  opened^  and 
whose  lips  were  unsealed. 

That  night,  for  the  little  box  ran  low, 
he  was  in  great  terror,  and  begged  one  of 


his  mates  to  change  bonks  with  him,  fm 
his  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  ship,  close 
behind  where  the  live  white  beast  was 
hanging  with  its  eyes  open.  And  as  the 
man  would  not,  Tarvin  groaned  and  took 
more  of  his  drug,  and  passed  the  middle 
watch  below,  sitting  on  his  chest,  wonder- 
ing if  the  White  Thing  would  be  loosed  to 
chase  him  when  the  Captain's  body  was 
cast  into  the  sea.  He  heard  how  i( 
laughed  outside  in  the  foam  of  a  clean, 
fresh  breeze  after  days  of  oily  calm.  Then 
suddenly  he  dropped  upon  his  knees  in 
terror,  and  he  saw  the  bows  open,  and  the 
huge  figure  unfold  its  arms  and  scoop  op 
the  sea  in  a  great  hand.  Then  there  was 
but  heavy  timber,  black  and  sweating, 
between  him  and  It.  But  again  he  looked 
and  saw  white  fingers  trying  to  work  the 
hawse-pipe  plug  free,  and  the  hand  came 
in  and  grasped  emptily  at  the  close  and 
fetid  air.  Tarvin  screamed  thickly  from  a 
dry  throat,  and  choked  and  fell.  When 
he  came  to  he  was  out  on  deck  in  the 
moonlight  among  the  men,  and  he  was 
soaked  through  and  through. 

They  said  that  they  had  cast  water  on 
him  to  revive  him  ;  but  Tarvin  knew  better 
than  that,  and  looked  askance  at  them. 
The  Prince  had  caught  him  and  plunged 
him  in  the  sea.  He  felt  like  a  little  nian  in 
the  paws  of  a  great  white  tiger  out  of  the 
jungle,  a  magic  beast,  charmed  and  in- 
capable of  any  propitiation. 

They  buried  the  Captain  that  verydawA, 
and  as  his  draped  cofhn  slid  from  the 
soaped  plank  into  the  sea,  the  practiser  df 
black  arts  heard  a  voice  call  "Tarvin/* 
that  he  could  not  resist.  He  went  forward 
and  climbed  down  upon  the  martingale 
stays  till  he  was  face  to  face  with  the 
Captain,  clothed  in  white  samite  aiid  veiy 
wonderful.  But  Tarvin  knew  that  the 
Prince  was  as  Robert  Saltwood  would  have 
been  without  a  soul,  and  he  looked  cmel 
and  inexorable.  And  until  the  seaman 
had  dipped  trembling  into  his  little  bca« 
and  taken  the  last  three  beans  and 
swallowed  them,  he  was  too  afraid  to  look 
into  the  eyes  that  searched  his  heart  Bat 
then  all  sounds  were  very  far  off,  and  the 
vessel  was  uplifted  over  hollow  depdis  as 
deep  as   the  pit,  and  she  rode  lightly 
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through  thunder  in  which  a  whisper  could 
be  heard.  So  Tarvin  spoke  with  the 
Captain  for  a  long  hour,  and  when  he 
entered  the  ship  again  his  hair  was  as 
white  as  snow,  and  his  skin  wrinkled  like 
an  old  man's. 

And  each  night  he  spoke  with  the 
Captain,  till  the  boldest  of  his  fellows 
feared  him. 

He  left  the  white  curse  at  last  in  a  far 
western  port,  and  sailed  hurriedly  in  a 
steamer  to  England.  But  his  vessel 
foundered  as  suddenly  as  if  someone  had 
plucked  her  bottom  out,  and  the  ship  that 
picked  up  the  one  boat  was  called  the 
White  Prince,  And  once  each  night  the 
Captain  called  to  Tarvin,  who  came  with 
him  to  Calcutta.  As  he  hurried  across 
the  burning  continent  to  Bombay  the 
voice  that  summoned  him  grew  fainter; 
and  with  more  courage  he  came  home  at 
last.  But  there  he  lay  ill  in  a  port  where 
few  large  ships  were  ever  entered,  and 
after  months  as  he  looked  sickly  out  of  his 
window  he  saw  the  White  Prince  lying  at  a 
near  wharf.  As  the  Captain  called  he  rose 
and  went  forth,  and  the  crowd  jeered  him 
and  called  him  madman.  He  fled  from 
them  to  the  country,  and  at  last  was  passed 
as  a  pauper  from  hand  to  hand  till  he 
reached  his  own  parish,  to  which  the 
White  Prince  belonged.  He  found  her 
there,  and,  escaping,  took  ship  upon  the 
sea,  which  he  could  not  leave,  for 
Moulmcin.  But  the  While  Prince  pursued 
him  even  there,  and  in  the  balmy-scented 
East  the  Captain  spoke  with  him  again. 

Now  neither  anv  sound  of  tumblino: 
water  nor  colour  of  close  seas  could  delight 
him,  and  brown  women  were  as  white 
women,  and  white  women  as  the  dead. 
The  surf  under  palms  upon  the  shore  was 
full  of  sea-snakes,  such  as  hissed  under 
the  robes  of  the  White  Prince  or  thrust 
their  jewelled  and  armed  heads  out  of  the 
curl  of  the  sea  under  the  vessel's  forefoot ; 
and  there  was  no  pleasure  in  an  imagined 
kingship,  the  gift  of  drugs.  For  now  the 
little  snake-skin  box,  that  had  held  surcease 
from  pain,  and  had  given  him  strength  to 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  Quick  and  Dead 
in  one,  kept  nothing  for  him  but  things 
which  were  horrible.    As  he  strove  onw^ard, 


and  was  chased  through  strange  seas  by 
the  white  ship,  he  began  to  lose  hope  in 
his  one  hope  that  she  would  drive  upon  a 
reef,  or  name  some  unnamed  rock  in  a 
deep  sea.  How,  how  could  he  hope  that, 
when  the  figure  with  eyes  held  watch  and 
ward  over  her  safety,  and  piloted  her 
through  narrow  channels  } 

Yet  the  time  came  when  hope  rose 
again,  like  some  sudden  gorgeous  flower, 
a  night's  growth  in  a  hot  forest,  for  he  read 
that  the  M^hite  Prince  had  at  last  been  cast 
ashore  and  would  be  a  wreck.  He  was  in 
London  then,  living  close  to  the  river,  for 
by  river  or  sea  he  had  to  stay.  That  was 
part  of  his  compact  with  the  White  Thing 
when  it  held  him  in  its  finger  and  thumb 
over  the  sea,  and  if  ever  he  drifted  from 
navigable  waters  terror  increased  upon 
him  and  he  saw  the  Captain  walking  by 
night. 

But  now  his  broken  mind  worked 
strangely.  He  was  pitifully  sure  that  the 
news  which  had  come  to  him  must  be  true, 
and  fear  left  him  for  a  while  and  he  went 
like  a  free  man.  He  drank  and  took  the 
drug  again,  and  for  a  time  his  soul 
flowered  in  vain  desire  which  mocked 
him.  Visions  of  the  East  rose  like  smoke, 
and  were  puffed  away.  He  went  home 
at  last  to  his  little  dock-side  den,  whose 
mean  and  narrow  casement  looked  over 
a  gate,  which  led  into  a  great  enclosure 
partly  filled  and  emptied  by  the  flood 
and  ebb.  In  it  were  piles  of  broken 
spars,  and  rusted  anchors,  and  old  anchor- 
stocks,  and  capstans,  and  heaps  of  worth- 
less chain-cable.  But  Tarvin  groped  his 
way  in  the  dark  to  his  bed,  and  lay  all 
ashake,  staring  out  into  the  dim  sky,  in 
which  rose  one  tall  shaft,  belching  black 
clouds  into  the  calm  air,  whose  few  stars 
it  obscured.  He  heard  the  Captain  call, 
but  he  muffled  his  ears,  and  pleased  him- 
self with  visions  of  the  White  Prince  buried 
in  sand,  sucked  down  at  last  out  of  sight. 
He  fell  asleep  for  an  hour,  and  in  the 
early  dawn  awoke. 

As  he  lay  in  his  foul  little  bed,  and  his 
mind  came  back  out  of  the  drift  of  night, 
he  presently  wondered  at  the  changed 
aspect  of  things.  For  now,  instead  of 
the  chimney  across   the  river,  a  vessel's 
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spars  and  the  innumerable  lines  of  her 
rigging  obscured  his  dim  prospect. 

He  lay  and  thought  for  a  while,  and 
then  dropped  his  eyes  a  little  lower.  He 
sat  up  in  bed,  and  the  cold  sweat  ran  down 
his  dark  face,  and  his  trembling  shook  the 
mean  and  miserable  bed.  What  nas 
that  ?  Yes,  yes,  what  was  it,  indoid  ■■ 
He  screamed  a  little  chokud 
and  leapt  upon  the  floor. 

For  a  moment  he  stood,  and 
then  he  choked  again  and  put  his 
hands  to  his  throat  as  though  to  tear 
away  something  that  had  hold  of  him. 
And  then  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  not 
up  as  though  he  was  dragged,  and 
his  eyes  started  from  his  head.  He 
fell  against  the  window,  and  its 
crai)'  frame  went  crash  down  upon 
iht  narrow  uneven  pavement.  Then 
("le  who  was  there  and  saw  said  that 
he  rose  upon  the  window-sill,  and 
out,  fell  heavily  upon  the 
hard  road  and  broke  his  neck. 

But  the  dead  man,  whose 
'hroal  was  bruised,  knew 
that     at     last     the    White 


Thing  had  taken  him,  crushed  him,  and 
thrown  him  down. 

And  high  above   the  Dry    Dock  Gate, 

and  above  those  who  jacked  up  Ulack 
Tanin,  rose  the  magnificent  and  calm 
figure  of  the  White  Prince. 


A    FELINE    FATE. 


By    anna     ROBESON     BROWN. 


BECAUSE  the  night  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  sleet  was  falling  in  thin,  sharp 
lines,  Dick  Eaton  put  on  his  heavy  over- 
coat, in  which  ever>'thing  was  fur-lined, 
even  to  the  pockets,  before  starting  for 
Mrs.  Leighton's  dinner. 

He  was  not  feeling  particularly  happy, 
although  he  was  in  general  a  happy-hearted 
fellow  enough.  When  one  is  twenty-eight, 
and  has  just  received  a  severe  snub  from 
one's  lady-love,  one  doe*^  not  contemplate 
a  long,  dreary  dinner  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. Dick  certainly  did  not.  He  would 
much  rather  have  stayed  at  home  and 
nursed  his  woes  over  a  bright  fire,  a  volume 
of  Dumas,  and  a  pipe.  However,  as  this 
was  not  to  be,  he  did  not  grumble,  but 
only  gave  a  sigh  or  two  at  the  fate  which 
allotted  that  his  heart  should  have  flown 
away  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  and  with- 
out any  prospect  of  its  acceptance. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  Dick's 
own  fault.  He  had  chosen  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  ver}'  superior  periOn — with  a  girl  of 
wit  as  well  as  beauty ;  with  a  young  lady  who 
had  seen  and  travelled  much,  who  barely 
tolerated  the  average  young  man,  and  who, 
as  she  counted  among  her  friends  many 
prominent  people,  could  afford  to  pick  and 
choose.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Lilian  Girton,  an  honoured  guesst  in  Upper 
Bohemia,  pri\dleged  to  act  as  a  hostess  to 
scores  of  well-known  people,  should  have 
any  time  to  waste  on  Dick  Eaton.  It 
was  nothing  to  her  that  he  persistently 
and  furtively  adored  her  ;  that  he  had  done 
so  from  the  first  week  of  their  meeting 
two  years  ago ;  and  less  than  nothing  that 
he  was  possessed  ofa  considerable  income. 
The  Girton  money  made  this  latter  fact 
of  no  consequence;  and  Dick  himself  — 
well,  Dick  was  not  clever.  He  did  not 
write,  or  sing,  or  act ;  he  was  not 
aesthetic,  musical,  or  socialistic.  He  was 
only  a  big,  strong,  tender-hearted  fellow, 
pure  in  soul,  and  sunny  of  temper,  from 
whose  armour  of  proof  the  temptations  of 
modem  life  rolled  like  water  from  a  duck's 
back.  He  had  never  done  a  mean  action 
or  told  a  slanderous  story.  He  was 
generous  of  heart,  lavish  of  hand,  and  had 


a  weakness  for  animals.  His  habits  were 
temperate  but  not  rigid.  He  drank  a 
little,  played  poker — a  little,  and  was  not 
above  making  a  bet.  He  was  so  straight- 
forward and  pure-minded  and  innately 
chivalrous  that  some  of  his  friends  had 
called  him  **  Sir  Galahad " — behind  his 
back,  of  course.  Dick  would  not  have 
known  what  they  meant.  Indeed,  it  is 
to  be  doubted  if  Dick  had  ever  heard  of 
Sir  Galahad.  Dick's  mental  acquirements 
were  rather  slim,  it  must  be  confessed. 
He  read  Shakspere  and  Macaulay,  and 
Thackeray  and  Dumas,  and  he  was  fond 
of  Wilkie  Collins.  He  had  no  taste  for 
Buddhism,  and  thought  Theosophy  was 
**  tommy  rot."  He  did  not  know  a  thing 
about  Ibsen,  and  had  never  heard  of  Mr. 
George  Meredith ;  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  in  Miss  Girton's  eyes  he  was 
a  highly  commonplace  and  objectionable 
young  man.  Nevertheless,  in  despite  of 
snubs,  sarcasm,  and  ill-concealed  indiffer- 
ence, Dick  adored  Miss  Girton  ;  loved  her 
with  a  single-souled  passion  which  coloured 
all  his  life  and  dominated  all  his  thoughts ; 
which  made  him  her  knight,  whether  she 
would  or  no. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  Miss 
Girton  was  aware  of  this  fact ;  certainly  all 
of  Dick's  friends  were,  and  they  were  for 
the  most  part  very  sympathetic,  and  sang 
his  praises  all  day  long,  much  to  her 
astonishment. 

"I  cannot  understand,"  she  said,  "what 
it  is  that  makes  that  young  Eaton  fellow 
so  popular.  He  hasn't  an  ouncp  of  brains; 
but,  to  hear  his  friends  talk,  one  would 
think  he  had  the  mental  powers  of  a 
Bismarck." 

This  stale  of  affairs  did  not  tend  to 
make  her  any  kindlier  to  him.  She  was 
always  out  when  he  called,  or  else  some 
celebrity  came  in,  and  Dick  was  left 
enshrouded  in  outer  darkness  during  the 
brilliancy  of  their  conversation.  So  it 
happened  that  on  this  particular  evening 
he  was  feeling  downcast,  and  for  once 
discouraged. 

It  was  cold  and  wet  and  slippery.  The 
sleet  was  fine,  with  a  pei.ttrating  quality, 


and  it  clung  to  door-posts  or  froze  on 
window-panes  until  there  seemed  no 
warmth  or  dr)-ncss  anywhere.  The  wind 
was  gusty ;  it  blew  the  slcct  iniu  Dick's 
face ;  and  the  streets  were  uncomfortably 
glassy  on  pavements  and  mushy  at  cross- 
ings.    He  stumped  along,  with  the  collar 


of  his  coat  turned  up  about  his  ears,  feel- 
ing: that  wind  and  weather  had  conspired 
together  against  his  comfort,  and  growing 
less  inclined  for  the  chilly  formality  of  a 
dinner  at  every  step.  Half  the  distance, 
perhaps,  had  been  traversed,  and  the  last 
bad  crossing  waded  through  successfully. 
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when  he  felt  something  bnish  against  his 
foot  and  stick  fine  points  into  his  trousers. 
At  the  same  time  there  came  a  piteous 
mew.  The  night  was  dark  as  pitch,  and 
the  sleet  dimmed  the  windy  lamp  at  the 
comer;  so  Dick  stopped,  and  felt  down 
his  trousers-leg  mitil  his  gloved  fingers 
came  in  contact  with  a  ball  of  shivering 
wet  fm",  which  offered  no  resistance  when 
he  raised  it. 

It  was  a  kitten — a  ven-  weak,  verv 
wet,  and  verv  miserable  kitten — from  the*. 
drenched  hair  on  its  little  grey  ht^ad  to  the 
tip  of  its  shivering  tail,  the  incarnation  ol" 
helpless  miser}'.  It  lay  passively,  sprawled 
over  his  hands,  and  looking  at  him  with 
blinking  green  eyes,  far  too  cokl  and 
uncomfortable  to  be  frightenetl. 

•*  Hello,  old  man  !  "  said  Dick,  staring  ai 
it,  at  the  draggled  helpless  paws  and  the 
thin  rough  coat;  ''where  do  voii 
belong  ? ;' 

The  kitten,  naturally,  made  no  answer, 
but  continued  to  blink  at  Dick  and  to 
shiver  helplessly.  It  was  so  very  small 
that  it  staggered  and  slid  about  wIumi  it 
tried  to  stand,  so  it  fmally  gavi-  up 
tr}-ing,  and  subsided  into  an  indeterminate 
heap. 

"  Well,  I  'm  awfully  sorry,  but  I  can*t 
help  it,  you  know,*'  Dick  said,  half 
apologetically.  "Run  home  to  your 
mamma.  You  *re  far  too  little  to  Ix^  out 
alone." 

He  set  it  down  on  the  pavement  again, 
but  it  only  crouched  there  mewing,  and, 
when  he  moved  away,  sprang  feebly  up  his 
leg,  and  clung  there  till  he  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  He  was  fond  of  cats,  and  this 
one  was  so  very  tiny  and  abject  and 
wretched  he  could  not  abandon  it.  He 
lifted  it  again,  and  rubbed  the  nnigli  fur 
for  dr}'ness,  and  then  tickled  it  gently 
under  the  chin  and  behind  the  ears,  w  hile 
the  kitten  sat  on  his  arm  and  held  its 
head  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other,  as  if  it  enjoyed  the  process.  Tiien 
it  backed  down  into  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
and  there  curled  up,  sticking  its  head  into 
the  fur  cuff  of  his  sleeve.  There  was 
evidently  no  use  trying  to  get  rid  of 
it,  and,  after  all,  Dick  could  not  abandon 
the  little  creature  which  had  fled  so  confi- 
4lently  to  him  for  protection. 

**  Well,  you  are  cool,"  he  said,  stroking 
the  soft  little  head;  **  but  I  say,  old  man, 
what  am  I  to  do  with  you,  you  know  ."" 

The  kitten  offered  no  solution  of  this 
problem  beyond  an  attempt  to  purr,  a 
ver\-  weak,  hoarse  purr,  to  be  sun',  but 
an  fichievement  of  which  it  was  evidently 
not  a  little  proud.     The   purr    settled  it. 


Dick  was  soft-hearted,  and  half  conquered 
already.  As  he  looked  about  him  in 
despair,  he  caught  sight  of  the  red  light 
swinging  in  front  of  Briggs's  grocery- 
store  at  the  corner,  and  he  remembered 
that  Briggs  kept  a  bulldog  who  liked 
kittens  to  play  with,  and  who  usually 
mangled  one  a  week.  Meanwhile  it  was 
growing  late,  and  Dick  was  freezing,  two 
circumstances  which  added  weight  to  the 
situation.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done 
for  it  but  to  take  the  khten  along. 
Abandon  it  he  would  not  ;  lind  it  shelter 
he  could  not;  the  only  coursi!  left  was  to 
take  it  with  him.  Once  at  the  Leightons* 
he  could  decide  what  to  do  with  his 
troublesome  irhari^e  :  meanwhile 

*'  Well,"  said  Dick  resii^mullv,  stridinjr 
on,  **  1  supposi*  y(ni  have  got  to  come; 
only,  old  man,  I  must  say  1  wish  y(^u  had 
cliosen.  to  favour  iwc  on  my  way  home." 

And  the  kitten  gave  a  jubilant  burst  of 
purr  wliich  soundi-d  apolog<-tii-. 

Dick  transferreil  it  to  his  juxiket,  which, 
as  it  was  a  very  small  kitten  indeed,  was 
very  roomy  quarters.  The  kitten  smelt  all 
over  it  carefully  first,  and  tlu'ii  lied  itself 
into  a  tight  bunch  and  proceetled  to  make 
its  toilet ;  whih^  Dick  walked  briskly  on, 
chuckling  to  himself  sometimes  at  tlu* 
oddity  of  his  |>osition,  and  \ri  reflecting 
on  his  situation  with  some  anxiet\. 

As  he  drew  iii-ar  the  house  he  grew 
more  and  morr  perplexed.  lie  simply 
could  not  produce  the  beast  u[)on  enter- 
ing Mrs.  Leightou's  parlours  :  the  effect 
would  be  to«>  ridiculous,  anil  Dick  was 
foolish  enough  to  be  M-nsitive  to  ridicule. 
.Miss  (Jirton  was  to  be  there,  and  he 
dreaded  her  laughter ;  he  h-lt  sure  that 
such  a  proci-eding  would  ruin  him  tor  ever 
in  her  eves.  An  al)le-bo(licd  \oung  man 
picking  up  a  forlorn  alley  i;it  and  bringing 
it  with  him  to  a  dinner-parly—  it  uas  ijuiti- 
impossible.  And  vet.  what  \\a^  to  be 
don»'  .•'  If  the  animal  wduM  --lay  quietly 
in  his  pocki'i,  it  might  not  j)e  ^<j  liard  to 
conceal  it  during  the  meal.  ii\n\  he  would 
excuse  himself  as  early  as  |)iis'^il»le.  The 
kitten  seemed  so  abji-ct  and  meek  iliat  he 
fell  inclinetl  to  try  the  ixperinu  in,  trusting 
to  the  novelt\  and  uarnnh  for  duf  t'tfrcl  in 
keeping  it  still  ;  yet,  at  the  sainr  lime.  h«' 
eould  n(.»t  but  aekiiowlrdi^^e  to  liinisilf  that 
there  were  niore  ri^ks  than  oih-.  IIow- 
I'ViT,  it  n-allv  ^eenu  d  the  i»nly  «  our^i*  to 
take,  and  Dick  resolved  to  trn^t  li»  hn  k, 
whicli  had  ranly  faileil  him  in  an 
i-mergent  y. 

**  Now,  old  man."  he  said  to  the  kitten 
as  they  stO(^d  t»n  the  door-step,  "  I  ha\e 
d(;ne   vou   a    trood   lurn.  \ou  know,   ^o  I 
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exj)ect  you  to  do  mc  another  by  lying  low 
and  keeping  dark.  Don't  give  yourself 
awav,  old  man,  it"  vou  love  me." 

**  I  '11  put  my  coat  here,"  he  said  hastily, 
as  the  butler  offered  to  disencumber  him 
of  that  garment.  He  could  hear  the 
hum  of  voices  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
her  bright  laugh  rippled  out  above  the 
maze  of  conversations.  If  he  had  enter- 
tained any  idea  of  producing  his  prize  it 
vanished  now.  He  hung  his  coat  care- 
fully in  a  dark  corner,  away  from  the 
slony-eyed  butler  and  his  assistants,  and 
tried  to  arrange  the  folds  so  as  to  hide  the 
small  grey  head  which  peeped  inquisitively 
out  over  the  edge  of  his  pocket.  Mean- 
while, he  petted  his  prize  furtively  and 
conjured  it  not  lo  betray  him. 

The  kitten  appeared  acquiescent.  It 
was  evidently  sleepy,  and  Dick  saw  with 
joy  that  it  had  already  prepared  itself  for 
a  nap.  He  breathed  a  fervent  j)ra\  er,  gave 
it  a  farewell  pat,  and  strode  nervcaisly  into 
the  drawing-room. 

Never  was  dinner  so  intenninablv  lonir. 

«         i* 

They  had  allotted  him  to  a  vivac  ious  little 
girl  in  her  first  season,  and  he  Mas  far 
away  from  ]\Iiss  Girton's  end  of  the  table. 
That  lady  sat  between  the  j)ianist  and  the 
newest  writer  of  short  stories,  and  Dick 
noticed  with  dull  jealousy  that  shr  seemed 
on  excellent  terms  with  both.  As  for 
him,  the  spectre  of  his  concealed  crime 
rose  u\)  before  him  at  every  mouthtul.  Thr 
girl  who  sat  next  him  lliought  him  very 
quecT  and  absent-minded,  for  he  talketl 
by  fits  and  starts,  while  every  now  and  then 
she  cauL^ht  him  lookini;  anxiouslv  toward 
the  door. 

With  thi"  third  course  came  a  new  tor- 
ment— how  to  feetl  his  incubus.  That  the 
kitten  was  starving  Dick  matle  no  doubt, 
and  the  thought  was  suHicient  to  spoil  hi> 
dinner  for  him.  I  le  felt  exceedinLd\  y:uiltv 
at  the  thought  that  he  had  not  provided 
for  it  before.  Also  the  thought  that  the 
smell  of  food  might  possibly  attract  the 
animal  from  his  pocket  and  induce  it  t<» 
make  its  appearam f  in  the  (lining-rt)om, 
filletl  him  with  apprehension.  He  looked 
about  him  for  something  to  slip  into  his 
pocket  and  convey  to  it  secretly,  but  the 
outlook  was  not  promising.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  ililhculty  of  transportation, 
such  viands  as  sweetbreads  a  la  Marengo, 
chicken  with  trutHes,  or  Roman  punch 
were  hardly  the  diet  any  self-resj)ecting 
cat  would  select  for  her  ott'spring,  and 
Dick  knew  it.  He  passed  three  courses 
in  endeavourhig  to  manufacture  some 
plausible  excuse  for  leaving  the  table,  but 


finally  gave  up  in  despair,  resolving  to  wait 
until  the  ladies  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 
when  the  greater  freedom  that  prevailed 
might  aid  his  purpose. 

When  cigars  had  been  lighted  and 
chairs  pushed  back,  and  when  conver- 
sation was  flowing  gently  and  inter- 
mittently, like  the  wine  into  the  glasses, 
Dick  felt  his  hour  had  come. 

**  Leighton,"  he  said,  addressing  his- 
host  with  elaborate  indifference,  **  would 
you — could  I — ah,  that  is — would  it  be 
too  much  trouble  to  get  me  a  glass  of 
milk  }  " 

An  amazed  silence  fell  upon  the  party 
at  this  singular  request,  and  even  old 
(irubbs  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  his- 
longest  and  most  wearisome  story. 

*']\Iilk!"  said  the  host,  forgetting  to 
relight  his  cigar^  and  staring  at  our  hero 
in  perplexity. 

*'  Punch,"  suggested  the  short  -  stor}' 
writer. 

"  No,"  said  Dick,  shaking  his  head, 
"just  a  plain  glass  of  milk,  please." 

"Certainly,  if  you  want  it,"  said  Eeigh- 
ton,  "  but  won't  champagne  do  .-'  " 

"Well,  you  see,  the  fact  is,"  said  Dick, 
writhing  on  his  chair,  "the  doctor  ordered 
me  after  every  meal " 

"Oh!  of  course,  if  you  like,"  said  his 
host,  and  the  butler  brought  a  large 
uunbler  of  milk  and  placed  it  solemnly 
before  Dick  o\\  the  table,  during  a  ratlier 
chilly  silence.  Then  they  all  began  talk- 
ing about  something  else,  and  only  the 
short -story  writer,  who  sat  opposite,  kei)t 
looking  at  Dick  ([uizzically  now  and  then. 
There  was  no  helj)  for  it,  he  was  forced  to 
gulp  down  at  least  half  the  glass,  which 
he  did  with  a  very  bad  grace  indeed. 
-Meanwhile,  how  to  get  away  unobser\ed  ? 

"  Leighton,"  he  said,  reaching  out  to 
straighten  a  candle-shade,  **  did  I  hear 
you  say  that  (iladstone  had  been  criticised 
in  the  'J^inits  for  that  last  speech  of 
his?" 

"  Ves,"  saitl  Leighton,  quite  unsus- 
picious, "and  of  all  the  unwarrant- 
able   " 

The  Radical  M.P.  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table  had  something  to  say  on  the 
subject,  and  the  short-story  writer  wanted 
to  ask  questions.  The  result  was  that  the 
men  pushed  the  bottles  into  the  centre 
of  the  table,  squared  their  elbows,  and 
generallv  made  readv  for  wafare,  and  in 
ten  minutes,  as  Dick  had  anticipated,  were 
far  too  deep  in  politics  to  obser\e  his 
mv.vements.  He  felt  cpiite  proud  of  his 
finesse,  but  there  ^^as  no  time  for  self- 
rejoicing.     With  the  half-finished  glass  of 
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milk  siill  in  his  hand  he  rose  and  ttandcrcd 
over  to  the  window,  then  to  the  bu!r<;t  for 
a  light ;  then,  quite  unobserved,  out  of  the 
door  and  down  the  hall  to  where  his  over- 
coat hung. 

The  kitten  was  awake  and  seemed  rest- 
less.    Diet  felt  that  he  was  just  in  time. 
He  held  it  under  one  arm,  and  carefully 
tilted  the  glass  for  it  until  every 
drop  was  gone. 

*'  There,  old  man,"  lie  said,  as 
the  little  thing  rubbed  its  head 
caressingly  against  his  sleeve ; 
"  j-ou  feel  better,  don't  you .' 
Have  a  cigar  after  your  drink  ? " 
It  amused  him  to  treat  his 
[."^■asurc-trove  like  an  acquaint- 
ance. The  sound  of  chairs  bcitiK 
pushed  about  in  the  dining-room 
struck  him  with  sudden  ]>anic. 
He  spilled  the  kitten  hastily  into 
his  pocket  again,  sped  back  with 
the  emptv  glass  and  put  it  on 
the  tabk  wich  the  iir  of  a  man 
who  has  done    his  whole  dut\ 

Humph  I  sai  1  tht  short 
stor\  writer  wheeling  sudd  nlv 
around  and  sunoni^  hnn  sus 
piciousU  \ou  rL    a    heilths 

specimen  Is  all  luur  incdicil 
regimtn  on  thit  orUr  inii 
I  ask 

No      sail  1)1. k    with  supirl 

look  -iftir  his  health  iru  know 
and  I  m  not  in  cunditi  >n  it  ill 
realU 


his  own  or  other  people's  experience ;  but 
Dick  wanted  to  talk  to  Miss  Girton,  and 
found  this  rather  harassing.  That  lady, 
however,  was  in  her  element;  and  as  when 
she  was  not  discussing  Ibsen  with  the 
critic,  she  was  analysing  Wagner  moii/s 
with  the  pianist,  or  exchanging  French 
compliments  with  the  tenor,  he  found  very 
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by  twos  and  threes,  some  into  the  music- 
room,  a  few  into  the  cool,  softly  lighted 
hall.  Miss  Girton  was  one  of  these,  and 
Dick  as  a  matter  of  course  joined  the 
^oup  of  men  gathered  around  her,  and 
liazarded  a  remark  now  and  then  when 
they  gave  him  a  chance.  How  lovely  she 
looked,  he  thought,  as  she  stood  there, 
tall  and  graceful  in  her  fawn-coloured 
satin  draperies,  with  her  bright  eyes  and 
quick,  animated  movements  of  head  and 
hands !  The  ribbon  of  her  bouquet  had 
become  untied,  and  she  rolled  it  in  her 
fingers,  and  trailed  it  to  and  fro  oVcr  the 
shining  wood  floor  as  she  talked. 

**  It  isn't  so  much  the  humanity  of 
Ibsen,"  she  was  saying,  **  it's  his  percep- 
tion of  our  higher  being,  1  think,  which 
gives  him  so  much  power  over  things 
purely  ideal.'* 

Dick  wondered,  with  a  sickening  sensa- 
tion of  ignorance,  what  was  **  a  perception 
of  our  higher  being."  Suddenly  a  thrill  of 
apprehension  seized  him.  There  was  a 
stir  among  the  overcoats  in  a  dark  comer 
of  the  hall,  and,  as  he  gazed  anxiously  in 
that  direction,  two  bright  spots  met  his 
eyes  —  two  sparks  of  topaz  lire,  fixed 
intently  on  the  floor.  Oh,  that  fascinating 
blue  ribbon  !  How  it  curved  and  trailed 
about !  What  kitten,  even  the  most  staid, 
could  have  resisted  the  temptation  ? 

Dick  saw  the  danger  at  once.  He  made 
a  sudden  plunge  and  picked  it  up  off"  the 
floor. 

**  Your  ribbon  is  untied,"  he  said,  offer- 
ing it  to  Miss  Girton  with  nervous  polite- 
ness. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,,  in  some  sur- 
prise. She  let  it  dangle  from  her  hand 
for  a  minute,  and  then  shook  it  out  in  a 
long  curved  line  on  the  dark  wootl.  It 
was  too  much.  No  mortal  kitten  could- 
withstand  that. 

There  was  a  bound  and  a  rush  and  the 
scami>er  of  four  soft  little  paws,  and  Dick\s 
unfortunate  waif  lay  on  its  back  under 
Miss  (jirton's  ver}-  feet,  kicking  and  claw- 
ing at  the  ribbon  in  an  ecstasy  of  playful 
excitement. 

**  Good  gracious !  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Girton,  stepping  back.  **  Where  did 
that  come  from  .'' " 

**  It 's  a  cat,  by  Jove  !  "  said  somebody. 
Then  Dick,  feeling  cold  and  weak  all  over, 
made  a  step  forward. 

"It's  mine;  I  picked  it  up,"  he  said 
distinctly.  *'  It  was  so  cold  antl  wet,  you 
know '* 

"  Did  vou  find  it  ?"— "  Was  it  here  all 


the  time  ?  " — *'  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  " 
cried  ever}body,  crowding  around  ;  while 
the  kitten  made  short  charges  at  the  ribbon, 
batted  at  it  with  its  paws,  and  kicked  at  it 
frantically  with  its  hind  legs. 

Dick  told  the  whole  story  with  a  sinking 
heart.  What  would  she  think  of  him  "> 
What  would  she  say  }  She  did  not  say 
an}'thing,  but  nearly  everybody  else  did. 
The  pianist  told  a  long  story  about  his 
cat  in  Leipsic,  and  the  short-stor}'  writer 
clapped  Dick  on  the  shoulders.  **  Come, 
Eaton,  now  confess,"  he  cried,  laughing ; 
**  I  spotted  something  from  the  first.  That 
milk ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  Dick,  scarlet  but  sturdy, 
"  it  was  for  the  kitten." 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the 
men,  and  then  the  joke  had  to  be  explained 
to  the  ladies,  and  Dick  had  to  tell  again 
how  he  had  managed  it. 

"And  why  you  did  not  produce  the 
beast  right  away,"  said  Leigh  ton,  "  I  can- 
not understand  exactlv.  Bv  the  wav,"  he 
added,  "there's  a  smart  fox-terrier  of  mine 
upstairs.  Let 's  introduce  them  and  have 
some  fun." 

Dick  made  a  dash  for  his  pivtige,  who 
by  this  time  had  got  the  ribbon  mixed 
up  with  its  own  tail,  and  was  trying  to 
swallow  both,  antl  caught  it  up. 

"  No,  you  don't !  "  he  said,  holding  the 
furry  little  head  against  his  chin  caress- 
ingly. "This  little  beast's  had  quite 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing,  1  fancy. 
I  'm  going  to  take  it  home  and  make  it 
comfortable.  You  don't  mind  living  with 
me,  old  man  ? "  —  this  to  the  kitten. 
"  We  '11  be  pretty  good  chums  so  long  as 
you  don't  smoke  bad  tobacco." 

He  got  on  his  overcoat  and  said  good- 
bye to  his  hostess  amid  a  fire  of  good- 
natured  chaff".  Then  he  looked  round  for 
'  Miss  Girton.  She  was  standing  alon^  by 
the  fireplace,  twisting  the  fatal  ribbon 
absently  in  her  fingers,  and  her  face  wore 
a  curious  expression.  Dick,  with  his 
prize  still  cuddled  up  in  his  arms,  came 
over  to  her. 

"  All  that  for  a  kitten  }  "  she  said,  some- 
what irrelevantly.     "  Why  was  it  }  " 

"Oh,  well,  it  liked  me,"  said  Dick 
simply,  "and  it  was  so  beastly  wet,  you 
know." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  \\\\\\  a  sudden, 
dazzling  smile. 

"  Won't  you  come  and  see  me  to- 
morrow?" she  said.  "I  shall  be  quite 
alone  all  the  afternoon,  and  I  df)  so  want 
to  hear  about — about  the  kitten." 
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Om  C*-ii/mat  ifir  1/  h  rrfulrd  in  umt  Jul. 


^an 


PIACE  of  straggling  streets,  piitur- 
■\_  eaque  gable-ends,  delightful  rt'lics 
an  English  village  life  that  tins  pnsst-d 
amy ;  a  pTice,  too,  of  ale-houses  itinumiT- 
abl(^--that  is  Bamet.  Bamet,  however,  la 
a  wide  teno,  and  geographical  wiseacres 
who  know  not  the  region  at  first  hand 
'will;  Straightway  cry,  "  Which  of  the 
Bimets  does  the  man  mean  —  Uamet 
ffi^  New  Bamet,  or  Bamet  Friam  ? " 
"ta  fiist  of  these,  an  it  please  you,  the 
vOlage  commonly  called  Bamet,  t'hipping 
Bunet,  or  High  Bamet,  which  you,  tny 
dipw t-topographer,  will  tind  n  Kweet  and 
profitable  pmce  wherein  to  s;iend  a  leisure 
■fiemoon.  Be  your  taste  what  it  may,  be 
jaa  a  lover  of  antiquities,  of  Kliiiabethan 
nchitecture,  of  ivied  towers,  iif  odd  imoks 
and  crannies  and  restful  retreats,  of  wood- 
land beauty,  of  breezy  upland,  or  of  mere 
innan  cakes  and  ale — go  to  B.irnet,  and 
m'yoai  going  forget  not  to  visit  Hamet's 
loKlier  neighbour,  the  village  of  Mtinken 
Ibdley. 

It  is  well  for  the  pilgrim  to  arm  himself 
with  a  ticket  for  New  Bamet,  and  to  get 
into  the  main  line  train  at  King's  Cross, 
Unleas,  of  course,  he  has  a  taste  for  snait- 
at-the-gallop  journeying.  In  the  latter 
case  he  may  shape  his  course  directly  for 
High  Bamet,  and  if  he  does  so  he  will  not 
te  the  loser  (except  in  the  matter  of  time}, 
provided  always  that  he  has  an  eye  for  fair 
landscape.  He  may,  indeed,  purchase  a 
ticket  for  New  Bamet,  and,  in  conformity 
with  old  habit,  land  in  the  wrong  train 
after  all.  The  thing  has  been  done,  and 
was  not  withmtt  its  advantages.    Thereby 


a  slew,  picturesque  jouniey  was  enjoyed, 
.iiid  at  the  end  the  nnicial  craved  uo  excess 
fare.  Perhaps  it  ivas  an  oversigjit,  but  on 
that  point  inquiries  were  not  pressed.  The 
experiment  may  be  tried  by  the  curious 
successor,  if  he  list,  hut  the  issue  cannot 
be  foretold. 

Very  gradually  the  lung  white  slope  of 
countr)'  road  leading  up  from  the  railway 
station  resolves  itself  into  the  High  Street. 
But  rural  accessories  are  never  wanting  to 
the  picture,  even  when  the  town  is  fairly 
reached,  for  there  arc  trees  everjivhere, 
and  piea-sant  glimpses  of  garden  ground. 
As  you  go,  you  are  reminded  by  sensible 
signs  that  the  omnipresent  cyclist  iloes 
not  negkict  Bamet,  nor  tloes  Bamet 
neglect  him,  as  variou.s  legends  attest. 
The  town  is  no  newly  discovered  haunt  of 
pleasure -seekers.  ^Ir.  Sanniel  I'epys  did 
not  ride  a  bicycle  (thimgh  he  would  cer- 
laiidy  have  liked  to  try),  but  with  such 
convevance  as  the  times  ])rovided  he  often 
went  'to  "Bamett,"  U)  the  "Red  I.yon," 
where,  as  he  says,  "  we  'light  and  went  up 
into  the  great  room,  and  there  drank  and 
eat  some  of  the  best  cheesi'cakes  that  ever 
I  eat  in  my  life,  anil  .-hi  took  coach  again." 
Thai  wason  'iith  August  (1667),  lord's 
Day."  I'ep)s,  however,  did  not  go  wholly 
for  pli-asure.  Bamet  was  once  famous  for 
its  mineral  spring,  the  virtues  of  which 
had  some  attraction  for  the  frank  old 
jrossip,  who  on  one  occasion  "drunk 
three  glasses  anil  walked,  and  came  back 
and  drunk  two  more," 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  just  beside  the 
parish    church,    the    High    Street    bends 
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sharpij-  to  tlic  rijfht.  If  you  are  curious 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  flint  and 
cement,  j'ou  may  halt  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  and  view  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist ;  if,  however, your  taste  is  academic, 
vou  should  take  the  course  sinister,  along 
\Vood  Street,  until,  just  opposite  the  nave 
of  the  owrshadowing  church,  you  come  to 
a  gatenar  bearing  oa  each  post  a  car\en 


crown,  one  with  the  inscription  "E.R. 
'573."  the  other  inscribed  "V.R.  1873." 
From  the  former  it  is  easy  to  guess 
that  one  has  reached  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Grammar  School.  Modern  additions  have 
not  been  suffered  to  affect  the  original 
building,  an  old  ivy-covered  hall,  built  of 
thin  brown  bricks  in  diaper  pattern.  The 
porter  does  not  think  there  is  much  to 
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see ;  iitill,  he  will  readily  show  you  the  old 
building.     It  is  certain!}'  a  rather   bare 
chamber,   without  any   particular  beauty 
;that  is  external,  and  is  mainly  due  to  age 
and    evergreens),   but    it    does    not   lack 
interest.     In   the   centre   are  two  pillars, 
one  of  plain  oak,  the  other  fantastically 
painted.    ttTiy  it  should  bj  so  one  fails  to 
see,  for  it  is  a  veritable  cdiimna  dolorosa— 
to  nit,  the  ancient  nhipping-post,  where 
many  a  boy,   as  Dr. 
Busby  would  have  said , 
has  been  "  humbled," 
Now,    however,     the 
grim  relic  has  ceased 
to     be     a     place     of 
[>enance,    and    keeps 
i-amival  in  motley.  \'i 

Baraet    Grammar  *  "*"■ 

School,  as  it  is  now  -^ '■•■**: 

L-alled,  is  on  the  daj^ 
principle.  There  are 
no  boarders,  though 
such  of  the  scholars 
as  choose  dine  in  the 
Hall  four  time&  a 
week.  Formerly  it 
was  different.  Though 
the  institution  was 
always  essentially  a 
day-school,  the  master 
boarded  so  many  boys 
(about  a  dozen)  oh 
his  awn  head,  to  borrow 
the  porter's  original 
and  mptical  phrase. 
.\s  that  excellent 
functionar}-  delivered 
this  information,  he 
indicated  the  windows 
of  the  apartments  over 
the  Hall  where  the 
master  in  earlier 
limes  had  hisquarters. 
There  the  head  per- 
formed the  educa- 
tional and  economical 
feat  wherewith  he  is  accretiitcil.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  a  school  where  boys 
were  thus  brought  up  should  ha\c  pro- 
duced the  first  Bishop  of  Svdncv. 

\  little  further  along  Wood  Street  on 
the  opiiosite  side  is  the  Jesus  Hospital, 
one  of  the  "  Bamet  fharitics "  whicli 
have  recently  formed  the  subject  of  an 
inquiry  under  the  Charity  Commission. 
The  Bamet  folk  have  forgotten  the  true 
name  of  the  institution ;  if  vou  vcould 
inquire  your  nay  thither,  asii  for  the  "  Alms 
Houses,"  and  even  then  it  were  wise  to 
add  "  in  Wood  Street,"  for  Ilariiet  abounds 
in   charitable  foundations   ith.'   (iranimar 


School,  b)'  the  way,  is  ranked,  someu-hat 
invidiously,  among  the  "  charities  "),  and 
you  run  the  risk  of  being  misdirected.  It 
is,  indeed,  in  any  case  difficult  to  get  a 
plain  and  accurate  direction  at  Bamet,  for 
the  intellectual  and  monetari-  endowments 
of  the  place  would  seem  to  be  in  inverse 
proportion.  I  may,  it  is  true,  have  been 
unfortunate  in  my  interlocutors,  but  it 
seems  a  safe  rale  to  apply  for  guidance  to 


representatives  not  ui  ilie  niiisM's.  Seek 
out,  therefore,  a  li-arned  man  at  liamet, 
for  there,  and  at  Hadley,  the  Church  and 
the  Bar  arc  courteous  and  ready  to  set  the 
pilgrim  in  the  way  he  should  go.  To 
return,  however  (after  a  bootless  journey 
to  the  infirmary  !)  to  the  Jesus  Hii.spital,  a 
quiet  retreat,  standing  back  from  the  road- 
wav  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  garden, 
where  even  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  six 
cottages  cannot  divest  the  place  of  the  sad 
a.isociations  inseparable  from  the  word 
"almshouse,"  However  grateful  these 
havens  may  be  for  those  who  find  a  fina! 
sheher    there,   the    suggestion    is    all   of 
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broken    hearts  and  broken  fortunes,  and  charming."      About  the   last   nord   there 

the    faces    you    see   in    everj-   almshouse  may  lurk  some  ambiguity,  but  the  context 

garden — faces   however   chastened,    how-  is  sufficient  to  free  the  founder  from  any 

ever  pationt — scorn  always  a  pitiful  prntost  imputation    of  ungallantry.      This  is    not 


■ifc        ^-J: 


against  faic  ;ind  the  world.  Ttiu',  ihis 
charity  comes  to  the  rccijiient  in  the  least 
galling  form,  but  ahvnvs  on  the  faces  of 
almshouse  inmates  3-1  m  read  the  little 
tragedy  of  the  "  decayed."  It  is  a  relief 
to  turn  to  the  articles'of  foundation  of  old 
James  Kavenscrofl's  Hospital,  and  to  read 
the  curious  provisions  there  set  down.  The 
almshouses  were  founded  in  1679  for  six 
poor  women  naiivesofBamet,  and  to  insure 
the  resiR'ct ability  of  beneficiaries,  these 
are  to  be  '■  neither  backbiters,  tale- 
bearers, common  scolds,  or  vehemently 
suspected     of    sorccrie.     witchcraft,     or 


the  only  curiously  uorded  bequest  at 
Barnet.  In  1610  a  philanthropist,  one 
Henry  Smith,  of  London,  conveyed  his  real 
estates  for  charitable  purposes,  the  rents  to 
be  applied,  inter  alia,  to  Ihf  marriage  <>/ poor 
maids.  How  modern  political  philosophers 
woukl  regard  this  Henry  Smith,  deceased, 
one  hardly  dare  speculate ;  for  he  further 
extends  his  munificence  to  "  married 
people  having  more  children  than  their 
labours  can  maintain  "  ! 

The  fame  of  Bamet,  howeier,  does 
not  rest  on  its  abounding  charities.  It 
is    not    to    deeds    of   kindness,     hut    to 
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stubborn  blows  that  the  village  owes  its 
place  in  English  history.  Gay  Mr.  Pepys, 
as  we  have  seen,  came  to  Baraet  on  a 
"Lord's  Day";  and  but  for  his  own 
record,  posterity  would  have  been  none 
the  wiser,  and  the  renown  of  Bamet  no 
greater.  On  a  Sunday  two  hundred  years 
earlier,  while  the  village  people  were  in 
church,  Bamet  saw  a  grimmer  service  in 
the  fields,  and  from  that  dav  forward  the 
ground  has  been  famous  as  the  last  rally- 
ing point  of  such  as  wore  the  badge  of 
Lancaster.  The  actual  coup  de  grace  may 
not  have  been  given  till  three  weeks  later, 
at  Tewkesbury ;  but  with  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Warwick  on  Barnet  Field  the  Red 
Rose  drooped  and  paled. 

The  precise  site  of  the  Battle  of  Barnet 
is  a  moot  point.  The  traditional  field, 
and  more  particularly  the  reputed  spot 
where  Wanvick  fell,  would  seem  to  lie 
between  Barnet  and  Hadley,  a  little  nearer 
to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.     It  is  at 

• 

a  place  just  before  the  junction  of  the 
St.  Albans  and  the  Hatfield  Roads  that 
Sir  Jeremy  Sambrooke*s  obelisk  now 
stands  to  mark  the  spot  where  Wanvick 
bit  the  dust.  The  monument  contrives  a 
double  debt  to  pay ;  for  not  only  does  it 
■chronicle  the  great  turncoat's  passing, 
but  it  serves  as  a  useful  guide-post  for 
weary  wayfarers.  Most  startling,  however, 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  inscription  proper 
(or  improper),  which  runs  on  this  wise — 

HERE    WAS    FOUGHT 

THE    FAMOUS    BATTLE    BETWEEN 

EDWARD    THE    IV.    AND 

THE     EARL     OF     WARWICK, 

APRIL   THE    I+TH, 

ANNO 

IN    WHICH   THE    EARL    WAS 

DEFEATED   AND    SLAIN. 

STICK   NO    BILLS. 

The  Barnet  and  Hadley  people  must  have 
but  small  sense  of  humour,  one  would 
think.  At  any  rate,  they  have  strongly 
practical  genius,  which  may  probably 
help  them  to  **  arrive,*'  just  as  others  get 
home  bv  a  merrv  wit. 

Regarding  the  actual  scene  of  the 
engagement,  learned  antiquaries  have 
spent  themselves  to  prove  that  Hadley 
Green,  which  lies  between  Bamet  and 
Hadley,  a  little  to  the  south  of  **  High 
Stone,"  as  the  people  call  the  monument, 
is  more  truly  fixed  upon  as  the  authentic 
battle-ground.  If  that  be  so,  the  green 
gains  additional  interest ;  but  even  without 
such  a  recommendation  the  public  land  of 
Hadley  is  attractive  to  the  visitor.     It  is 


the  ideal  village  green,  suggestive  of  that 
older  England  we  see  seldomer  with  the 
eye  of  sense  than  with  the  eye  of  inw^ard 
vision.  Pleasant  greensward,  diversified 
with  innumerable  trees  (and,  by-the-bye,. 
with  horseponds  innumerable  also),  the 
play-place  of  youth  and  childhood,  the 
peaceful  resort  of  old  age  that  leans  upon 
its  staff,  the  glad  refreshing-place  of  hot- 
limbed  horses  and  likewise  of  bare-legged 
boys  (it  is  of  the  aquatic  amenities  of 
Hadley  Common  that  we  speak) — these  are 
the  present-day  features  of  the  presumptive 
Barnet  Field.  But  there  is  another  point 
of  interest — one  that  makes  the  green 
complete  in  an  old-world  way.  When 
vou  are  about  halfwav  between  Barnet  and 
Hadley,  turn  oft'  the  high  road  to  the  left, 
cross  the  green  for  a  little  way,  and  there, 
in  a  slight  hollow,  under  a  few  stunted 
Scotch  firs,  you  will  be  edified  by  behold- 
ing the  Hadley  Stocks,  or  what  remains  of 
that  admirable  institution,  for  decay,  alas ! 
has  for  many  days  had  its  wicked  will  of 
the  penitential  timber. 

The  histor\'  of  Hadlev  Stocks  is  also 
edifying.  In  the  parish  vestry-books, 
under  the  minute  of  Sunday,  July  8,  1787, 
occurs  the  following  record  of  rampant 
Sabbatarianism  :  **  At  a  vestry  held  in  the 
parish  church  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  best  means  of 
carrying  into  eftect  the  laws  made  against 
the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  resolved, 
that  the  Churchwarden  do  immediately 
direct  Stocks  to  be  erected  on  or  near  the 
spot  where  they  formerly  stood,  and  that 
two  pairs  of  iron  handcuffs  be  provided 
and  given  in  care  of  the  constable."  The 
clause  immediately  following  is  a  decidedly 
odd  contrast.  To  be  sure,  it  also  deals 
with  the  promotion  of  Sabbath  observance, 
but  the  second  proposed  method  is  read 
with  a  thrill  of  surprise.  The  minute 
continues  :  *'  Sunday  schools  having  been 
established  with  good  jeffect  in  many 
parishes,  resolved  that  the  vestry  .  .  .  take 
into  their  consideration  the  propriety  of 
having  one  in  this  parish.'*  'Twixt  stocks 
and  Sunday  school  Hadley  must  surely 
have  preserved  the  Fourth  Commandment 
to  admiration.  The  excellent  engine  for 
setting  wayward  feet  straight  is  rapidly 
yielding  to  the  ravages  of  time  and  the 
weather.  An  aged  residenter  wit.i  whom 
we  fell  talking  said  he  remembered  the 
top  bar  and  padlock  of  the  machine,  but 
these  have  long  since  vanished,  and 
Hadley  Stocks  seem  now  but  a  forlorn 
fag-end  of  timber.  Iwen  this  relic  of  a 
strenuous  time  is  mocked  by  the  flippant 
nineteenth  century,  for  just  over  the  place  of 
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retribntioo  the  lelegraph-uires  go  singing 
carelessl}^,  Sunday  and  Satoiday  alike. 

From  the  stocks  (from  newing  them, 
that  is)  the  risitor  turns  away  dnlj- 
solemnised,  and  in  fitting  frame  to  visit 
Had  ley  Church,  for  four  centuries  a 
fiunous  beacon  not  only  in  the  spiritual, 


known  as  Beac<m*s  Hill,  and  there  b 
reason  to  belie\'e  that  even  before  church 
or  tillage  ^rew  np  on  this  spot  the  com- 
manding site  had  been  nsed  as  a  national 
signal-station.  In  more  recent  times  the 
b^con  lias  been  used  merely  to  show  a 
festal  light  when  the  nation  went  meny- 


OLU  STOCKS  OS  1 

but  in  the  material  sense.  To  be  plain, 
the  tower  of  Hadley  Church  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  remarkable  for  its  an- 
tique cresset,  the  oldest  telegraphic  instru- 
ment, probably,  in  the  kingdom,  and  one 
that  doubtless  flashed  its  message  across 
the  countr>->ide  on  the  night  when  England 
was  roused  by  the  fire-signals  that  told  of 
the  approaching  Armada.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  Elizabeth's  time  the  locality  was 


making.  On  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  and  OD 
the  night  of  the  Duke  of  York's  wedding, 
Hadley  Church  wore  its  ancient  crest  of 
light,  although  on  the  last  occasion  only 
red  fire  was  Dumed  in  the  cresset,  a  leu 
risky  illmnination  than  the  inflammable 
compound  emplored  in  former  dajs.  The 
church,  as  recently  restored,  is  too  delicate 
a  gem  to  subject  to  any  undue  risk  of 
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destraction,  and  the  verger  declared,  when 
he  took  me  aloft  to  the  beacon-turret,  that 
an  illumination  was  always  attended  with 
considerable  danger. 

From  the  church  -  tower  the  view  is 
superb.  Of  the  neighbouring  battlefield 
and  of  Gladsmore  Heath,  where  Warwick 
encamped,  little  can  be  seen  for  the  rich 
screen  of  foliage,  but  farther  off  the  eye 
roams  over  a  soft  undulating  countrj-, 
that  rolls  awav  in  delightful  alternation  of 
hill  and  dale  and  shad}'  noodland  until  its 
restful  greener)-  merges  in  the  ethereal 
greys  and  blues  of  the  far  horizon.  To 
the  north-west  there  is  a  glimpse  of 
St.  Albans ;  eastward  is  Waltham  Abbey 
and  the  low  line  of  Essex  hills.  In 
clear  weathi-r.  too,  there  is  a  possible 
peep  of  London,  and  the  (ergor  told  me 
that  one  might  even  make  out  the  Thames 
below  ^\'ot)lwich,  with  its  burden  of 
shipping ;  but  this,  clear  as  was  the  day  of 
my  visil,  I  could  not  pre. end  to  discover. 

Cliise  under  the  shadow  of  the  church 
lies  the  rectory  within  its  pleasant  garden 
ground  :  a  retreat  so  desirable  that  I  was 
fein  to  descend  the  tower  quickly  lest  the 
tenth  article  of  the  Decalogue  should  come 
to  grief,  for  I  hail  ever  the  stocks  before 
my  eyes,  and  felt  that  Hadley  was  scrupu- 
lous in  the  matter  of  ihe  law.  True,  the 
stocks  were  obsolete,  and  for  the  uphold- 
ing of  an  earlier  precept ;  but  there  was  no 
saving,  there  might  !'e  other  terrors.  So 
I  strolled  a  little  wav  iilung  the  side  of 
Hadley  Wood  t..  vivW   Latimer's  Elm.  a 


the  BaroDs,"  makes  the  wisard  Friar  Bangay- 
hang  his  rival,  Adam  Warner. 

Among  the  associations  of  Hadley  oot 
the  least  interesting  is  the  link  that  con- 
nects it  with  Thackeray  the  novelist.  The 
Thackeray  family,  though  originally  a 
Yorkshire  stock,  formed  a  southern  ctm- 
nection  in  1746,  when  Dr.  Thomis- 
Thackeray  became  HeadMaster  of  HarrOK'. 
Exactly  one  hundred  years  later  Dr. 
Thackeray's  grandson,  the  Rev.  John 
Richard  Thackeray,  died  at  Hadley,  of 
which  parish  he  had  been  rector  for 
twenty-seven  years.  The  rector  was  first 
cousin  to  Richmond  Thackeray,  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  the  novelist's  father, 
who  was  bom  at  South  Mimms,  a  little  to- 
the  west  of  Monken  Hadley. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  less  dis- 
tinguished writer.  Dr.  ^^'illiam  King,  the 
friend  of  Swift,  being  in  need  of  funds,  as- 
literarj-  men  are  prone  to  be.  mortgaged  the 
Hadley  proimrty,  which  had  come  to  him 
through  his  mother.  Dr.  King  was  not 
without  honour  in  his  day,  for  he  rose  to 
be  secretary  to  the  Princess,  afterwards 
Queen  Anne;  and  Oxford  gave  him  a 
X5.C.l..  The  Doctor,  svho  possessed,  as 
the  "  Biographie  Universelle  "  says,  "  urn 
esprit  original  ft  mordant,"  had  a  hobby, 
and  that  Has  the  promotion  of  a  school  of 
cookery.  He  dedicated  a  poem  on  this 
subject  to  the  Hon.  Beef-Steak  Club,  and 
his  correspondence  betrays  his  enthu- 
siasm. He  is  grieved  for  public  school- 
boys,   who    eat    nothing    but    salt   with 
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magnificent  old  tree,  under  which  tradition 
says  the  Bishop  once  preached.  Having 
thereby  scattered  worldly  thoughts,  I 
returned  by  the  side  of  the  rectory  garden 
to  look  at  another  famous  tree,  which  is 
now  but  3  sorn'  stump.  It  is  this  tree 
whereon  Lord  Lytton,  in  "The  Last  of 


their  mutton  t  "  What  extensivenev 
can  there  be  in  their  souls,"  he  asks, 
"  when  on  going  thence  to  the  tmiveist- 
des  their  knowledge  in  culinary  matters  is 
seldom  enlarged  .  .  .  and  as  to  sauces 
they  are  in  profound  ignorance  P  "  Is  it 
owmg  to  Dr.  King's  gospel  that  things  ue 
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SO  different  nowadays  ?  King  was  of 
Christ  Church.  Members  of  that  society 
are  in  this  year  of  grace  invited  to  consult 
with  the  (hlf  whenever  they  intend  to 
entertain,  so  that  there  can  lie  no  longer 


to  glow  amid  the  deepening  dusk,  and 
columns  of  pale-blue  smoke  ascended  to 
the  windless  sk}-.  Ever}'  other  minute 
considerable  companies  of  the  horse - 
dealing  fraternity  trotted  past  with  their 


any  excuse  for  "  profound  ignoriinci:  as  tu 
sauces"  and  suchlike  barriers  lo  "  i-xti-n- 
siveness  of  soul." 

The  autumn  twilight  was  falling  when 
at  last  1  retraced  my  steps  to  Itarnul.  In 
the  village  street  my  meditations  on  ihi; 
quieter  beauty  of  Hadley  were  sumewliat 
rudely-  jarred  by  a  very  prosaic  but  very 
thrivmg  late  trade  in  provisions,  which 
recalled  in  no  verv  di'licate  manner  the 
.sights  and  sounds  of  SitLurdaj'  night  in  the 
poorer  quarters  of  London.  But  there 
was  compensation.  As  one  dcscendcil  the 
hill  towanls  the  railway  station  the  pie- 
turesque  side  of  commercial  llaniet 
reasserted  itself.  The  famous  September 
fair  was  at  hand.  Already  the  ]!ohemian 
uatrons  of  the  great  gathering  had 
begun  to  pitch  their  tents  on  the  slojiing 
fields  to  right  and  left.     Camp-fires  began 


dimly  visible  means  of  subsistence  neigh- 
ing iUtendance,  while  here  and  there  along 
the  roa<lside  an  enterprising  showman,  in 
hopes  of  early  |)atronage,  shed  light  Ufion 
the  scene,  ami  thumped  the  inviting  drum, 
lacking  which  a  travelling  showman  is 
scarcely  worth  the  name.  All  things  bespoke 
the  coming  frolic,  that  September  fete 
dear  to  journalist  and  artist.  Hut  there 
was  one  sight  that  grieved  nie — a  placard 
jirohibiting  and  making  penal  the  use  or 
sale  of  squirts  at  the  approaching  carnival. 
The  gaiety  of  fairs,  ami  consequently  of 
nations,  must  have  suffered  at  this  lianiet 
fair-time;  but  perhaps  this  is 'an  opinion 
the  more  easily  held  that  my  visit  fell 
on  the  e\'e  and  not  on  ilie  actual  day 
of  the  revel,  tor  the  squirt  is  a  joke 
verj-  ajit  to  lack  zest  when  the  point  is 
personal.  Jamks  R.  Svmon. 
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When  do  jou  knock  off  work  ?" 

U  (.11   Sir  this  IS  probably  my  last  call 

i  omL  in  for  a  minute  then.    I  should 
hke  to  ha\c  a  talk  \itth  you 

RchptLt  fully  dL  quiescent  the  man 
stepjwd  lonvard  into  the  comfortable 
sitting  room  whiLh  he  surveyed  with 
timid  in tL rest  His  host  gave  him  a 
chair   by  the  fireside    and  induced  him 


s  cftorts  to  make  a  living, 
by  the  chceriness  of  the 
,  and  solaced  by  an  unwonted 
sympathy,  the  hapless  struggler  gave  a 
very  simple  and  very  lamentable  account 
of  biniself.  For  years  he  had  lived  ort  the 
petty  commission  of  petty  sales,  sometimes 
earning  l«o  or  three  shillings  a  day,  but 
more  often  reckoning  the  total  in  pence. 

"  1  'm  one  of  those  men,  Sir,  that  weren't 
'  get  on  in  the  world.  As  a  lad,  I 
.  slick  lo  anything — couldn't  seem 
iiy  heart  into  any  sort  of  work,  and 
that  was  the  ruin  of  me — for  I  had  chances 
to  begin  with.  I  've  never  done  anything 
to  be  ashamed  of — unless  it 's  idleness." 

"  Vou  are  not  married  .■* " 

His  eyes  fell,  and  his  smile  faded;  he 
.shook  his  head.  The  other  watched  him 
for  a  iiKmient. 

"Will  you  tell  me  your  name.'  Mine 
is  Mnnden." 

"  Nangle,  Sir — Laurence  Nangle." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Nangle,  will  you  come  and 
dine  with  me  .'' " 

Abashed  and  doubtful,  the  man  drew 
his  legs  further  beneath  the  chair  and 
twisted  his  hat.  There  needed  some 
pressure  before  he  could  bring  himself 
to  accept  the  invitation  ;  improbable  as  it 
seemed,  he  was  genuinely  shy ;  his  stam- 
mered phrases  and  a  slight  flush  on  his 
cheeks  gave  proof  of  it. 

They  descended  together  to  the  street. 
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and  Munden  called  a  hansom;  ten 
minutes'  drive  brought  them  to  the 
restaurant,  where  the  host  made  choice 
of  a  retired  corner,  and  quietly  gave  his 
(lirections.  Nangle's  embarrassment  being 
itill  very  observable,  Munden  tried  to  put 
him  at  ease  by  talking  as  to  any  ordinary 
acquaintance,  of  the  day's  news,  of  the 
commonest  topics.  It  was  not  possible 
to  explain  himself  to  his  guest,  to  avow 
the  thought  which  had  prompted  this 
eccentric  behaviour :  X angle  could  not 
but  regard  him  with  a  certain  uneasiness 
and  suspicion  ;  but  by  dint  of  persistence 
in  cheerful  gossip  he  gradually  fixed  the 
smile  upon  the  face  of  his  shabby  com- 
])anion,  and  i)repared  him  to  do  justice  to 
the  rc-past. 

Failure  in  that  respect  would  not  have 
been  due  to  lack  of  appetite.  When 
soup  was  set  before  him  Nangle's  lips 
betrayed  their  watery  eagerness ;  his  eyes 
rolled  in  the  joy  of  anticipation.  Obviously 
restraining  himself,  and  anxious  not  to 
<liscredit  his  host  bv  anv  show  of  ill- 
breeding,  he  ate  with  slow  decorum — 
though  his  handling  of  the  spoon  obeyed 
nature  rather  than  the  higher  law.  Having 
paused  for  a  moment  to  answer  some 
remark  of  Munden's,  he  was  dismayed  by 
the  whisking  awav  of  his  plate. 

**  But— I— 1  hadn  t  finished " 

'I'he  waiter  could  not  be  called  back, 
and  Munden,  .by  treating  the  incident 
jocosely,  made  it  contribute  to  his  guest's 
equanimity.  When  wine  was  poured  out 
for  him  Nangle  showeil  a  joyous  suffusion 
over  all  his  changing  countenance  ;  he 
<lrew  a  deep  breath,  quivered  at  the  lips, 
and  straightened  himself. 

**  Mr.  Munden  " — this  when  he  had 
drunk  a  glass — **  it  is  years  since  I  tasted 
wine.  And  ah  !  how  it  does  one  good  ! 
What  medicine  is  like  it !  " 

**  None  that  1  know  of,"  jested  Harvey, 
"  though  I  've  had  wine  uncommonly  like 
medicine." 

Nangle  laughed  for  the  first  time ;  a 
most  strange  laugh,  suggesting  that  he 
had  lost  the  habit,  and  could  not  hit  a 
natural  note.  Feeling  the  first  attempt  to 
be  a  failure,  he  tried  again,  and  his  louder 
voice  frightened  him  into  silence. 

**  What  is  your  opinion  ?"  asked  Mun- 
den, smiling  at  this  bit  of  character.  **  Is 
it  j>ossible  for  a  shy  man  to  overcome  the 
failing,  with  plenty  of  i)ractice  .-'  " 

•*  Do  you  ask  that  because  of  anything 
you  liave  noticed  in  me  ?  " 

**  Well,  yes.  It  rather  surprises  me, 
after  all  your  experience,  that  you  are  still 
unhardened.     How  do  you  manage  to  call 
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at    people's    houses,  and    face   all    sorts 
of " 

**  Ah !  you  may  well  ask  !  Mr.  Munden, 
it 's  a  daily  death  to  me  ;  I  assure  you  it 
is.  I  often  stand  at  a  door  shaking  and 
trembling,  and  can  scarcely  speak  when  it 
opens.  I'm  the  last  man  to  succeed  in 
this  kind  of  thing  ;  1  do  it  because  I  can't 
do  anything  else.  But  it's  awful,  Mr. 
Munden,  awful ;  and  I  get  no  better.  I 
know  men  who  never  feel  it ;  they  'd 
laugh  in  my  face  if  I  spoke  of  such  a 
thing.  But  all  my  life  I've  suffered  from 
want  of  self-confidence.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  that " 

lie  broke  off  to  help  himself  from  a 
dish  offered  at  his  shoulder.  The  waiter's 
proximity  startled  him,  and  for  a  few 
moments  he  ate  in  silence  —  ate  with 
manifest  hunger,  which  he  did  not  try 
to  disguise ;  for  the  influences  of  the 
fortunate  hour  had  warmed  his  heart  and 
were  giving  him  courage.  Munden  set 
a  fair  example,  himself  no  despicable 
trencherman.  After  an  euht'e  of  peculiar 
savour,  Nangle  found  it  impossible  to 
restrain  his  feelings. 

**  I  never  in  all  my  life  ate  anything  so 
good,"  he  murmured  across  the  table. 

Munden  observed  the  growth  of  a  new 
man,  born  of  succulent  food  and  generous 
wine.  The  characteristics  of  the  indi- 
vidual thus  called  into  being  i)romised 
amusement ;  it  was  clear  that  they  would 
be  amiable  and  not  unrefined.  Semi- 
starvation  and  a  hated  employment  had 
not  debased  the  (original  qualities  of 
Laurence  Nangle  ;  rather,  these  qualities 
had  been  frozen  over,  and  so  j)reser\ed. 
They  were  now  rapidly  thawing,  and  the 
process,  painful  to  him  at  first,  grew  so 
enjoyable  that  delight  beamed  from  his  eyes. 

At  dessert  he  talked  without  self- 
consciousness,  and  was  led  into  remin- 
iscence. Munden  had  chanced  to  mention 
that  he  was  a  Vorkshireman. 

**  And  so  am  I  !  "  exclaimed  Nangle  ; 
**  so  am  I.  But  I  came  awav  when  I  was 
a  little  lad,  and  I  've  never  been  there 
since.  Do  you  know  Colchester  f  That 's 
where  I  grew  up  and  was  educated.  I 
hadn't  a  bad  education  ;  most  men  would 
have  made  more  use  of  it.  But  something 
happened  when  1  was  a  young  man — it 
seemed  to  floor  me,  and  I  've  never  quite 
got  over  it." 

**  A  love  aflfair,  I  daresay  .-'  " 

Nanijle  looked  awav  and  slowlv  nodded 
several  times.  Then  he  drank  with 
deliberation,  and  smacked  his  lips.  A 
glow  was  deepening  on  his  hollow  cheeks. 

**  'S'es,  you  are  right.     I  couKl  tell  you  a 
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strange  thing  that  happened  to  me  only  a 
few  days  ago.  But,  first  of  all,  I  should 
like  to  know — iv/ij'  did  you  ask  me  to  dine 
with  you  ?  *' 

"  Oh,  an  inspiration." 

"  You  thought  I  looked  hungiy.  Yes, 
so  I  was ;  and  the  dinner  has  done  me 
good.  I  feel  better  than  I  hav<j  done  for 
years — for  years.  I  could  tell  you  a 
strange  thing " 

He  paused,  a  shade  of  troublous  agit- 
ation passing  over  the  gleam  of  his 
countenance.  After  waiting  for  a  moment 
Munden  asked  whether  he  smoked. 

**\Vhen  I  can  affortl  it,  which  isn*t  ver)' 
often." 

They  rose  and  went  to  the  smoking- 
room.  Nangle's  step  had  the  lightness, 
the  spring  of  recovered  youth.  He  selected 
a  cigar  with  fastidious  appreciation  ; 
buoyantly  he  declared  for  cognac  with  the 
coffee.  And  presently  the  stream  of  his 
talk  flowed  on. 

**  Yes,  I  had  a  very  good  education  at 
a  private  school — a  commercial  school. 
You  don't  know  Colchester  ?  I  went  into 
the  office  of  a  wool-stapler — Clifte  was  his 
name ;  our  best  friend,  and  always  very 
kind  to  me.  I  didn't  get  on  very  well — 
never  was  such  a  fellow  for  making  mis- 
takes in  figures  and  forgetting  addresses, 
and  so  on.  I  was  an  idle  young  dog,  but 
1  meant  well — I  assure  you  I  meant  well. 
And  Mr.  Cliffe  seemed  to  like  me,  and 
asked  me  to  his  house  the  same  as  before. 
I  wish  he  hadn't ;  I  should  have  done 
better  if  he  'd  been  a  little  hard  with  me.  He 

had  a  daughter Ah,  well ;  you  begin 

to  see.  When  I  was  one-and-twenty,  she 
was  nineteen,  and  we  fell  in  love  with  each 
other.  We  used  to  meet  in  a  quiet  place 
just  outside  the  town — you  don't  know 
Colchester,  or  I  could  tell  you  the  spot. 
I  happened  to  be  down  there  a  year  or 
two  ago,  and  I  went  and  sat  in  the  old 
place  for  a  whole  day.  Ah,  well ! — Lucy 
Cliffe  ;  I  've  only  to  say  the  name,  and  I 

go  back — back It  makes  me  young 

again." 

His  eyes  grew  fixed ;  the  hand  in  which 
he  held  his  cigar  fell.  A  deep  sigh,  and 
he  continued. 

'*  I  believe  her  father  would  have  helped 
us,  one  way  or  another ;  but  Mrs.  Cliffe 
spoilt  all.  When  it  came  out,  there  was 
a  fearful  to-do.  Lucy  was  what  you  may 
call  rich ;  at  all  events,  she  'd  be  left 
comfortably  off  some  day.  As  for  me — 
what  prospects  had  I  ?  Mr.  Cliffe  talked 
kindly  to  me,  but  he  had  to  send  me  away. 
He  got  me  a  place  in  LondoQ.  Lucy 
wrote  me  a  letter  before  I  went,  and  said 


she  must  obey  her  parents.  We  were  like 
each  other  in  that :  soft,  both  of  us  ^ 
hadn't  much  will  of  our  own.  And  so  we 
never  saw  each  other  again — not  till  a  few 
days  ago." 

**  She  married  someone  else,  no  doubt." 

"  Yes,  she  did.  And  I  knew  all  about 
it,  worse  luck ;  I  'd  rather  have  lost  sight  of 
her  altogether.  She  married  the  brother 
of  a  friend  of  mine  ;  well,  not  a  friend, 
but  an  acquaintance,  who  was  in  London 
when  I  came,  twenty  years  ago.  She 
married  three  years  after  our  parting,  and 
I  've  heard  of  her  from  James  Dunning 
*  (that 's  her  brother-in-law's  name)  off  and 
on  ever  since.  I  used  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  Dunning,  but  I  know  better 
now.     He  's  a  rough,  selfish  brute  1 " 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  start- 
ling vehemence.  Nangle  clenched  his 
fist,  and  sat  stiffly,  quivering  with  excite- 
ment.    Munden  subdued  a  smile. 

**A  long  time  back,  nearly  four  years, 
this  fellow  Dunning  told  me  that  his 
brother  had  just  died.  Lucy  was  left  with 
her  daughter,  the  only  child  she  *d  had  ; 
and  they  lived  at  Ipswich.  Since  then,  I  've 
met  Dunning  only  once  or  twice,  and 
when  I  asked  him  about  Lucy,  he  just 
said  she  was  going  on  as  usual,  or  sup- 
posed she  was.  He  told  a  lie,  and  I  half 
guess  the  reason  of  it.  The  other  day — 
do  you  know  Prince  of  Wales  Road, 
Kentish  Town  ?  You'v^  heard  of  it. 
Well,  I  was  going  along  Prince  of  Wales 
Road,  in  the  usual  business  way,  and  I 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  largish,  respect- 
able -  looking  house.  The  minute  I  'd 
knocked,  the  door  opened  ;  it  was  a  lady 
just  coming  out — dressed  in  black.  She 
looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  her.  I  had 
a  queer  feeling,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
something  of  the  same  on  her  side.  I 
was  just  going  to  say  something,  wjien  she 
asked  me  who  it  was  I  wished  to  see.  I 
had  only  to  hear  her  voice,  and  I  knew 
I  wasn't  mistaken.  But  I  didn't  dar6  to 
speak ;  I  stood  staring  at  her,  and  she 
stood  just  as  still.  At  last  I  somehow  got 
out  a  word — *  I  think  you  are  Mrs.  Dun- 
ning.'— *And  you,'  she  said,  all  of  a 
tremble,  *you  are  Laurence  Nangle.' 
Then  she  turned  round  to  the  door,  and 
asked  me  to  come  in.  And  we  sat  down 
in  a  dining-room,  and  began  to  talk.  You 
can  imagine  how  I  felt.  It  was  like  talking 
in  a  dream;  I  didn't  know  what  I  said. 
Luqr  hadn't  altered  very  much — ^nothing 
like  as  much  as  I  should  have  expected  in 
twenty  yean.  She  seemed  so  young  I 
coold  hfurdly  believe  it.  Of  course  she 's 
only  about  thirty-eight,  and  has  lived  all 
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her  life  in  comfort  But  it 's  wonderful 
she  should  have  known  nu^  after  all  Fve 
gone  throuj^h.  I  must  seem  more  like 
sixty  than  rorty " 

''  Not  at  present,"  remarked  the  listener. 
And  truly,  for  the  warm,  animated  face 
before  him  was  that  of  a  comparatively 
young  man. 

**  Well,  I  felt  bitterly  ashamed  of  myself, 
dressed  as  I  was,  and  peddling  from  house 
to  house.  She  kept  staring  at  me,  as  if  she 
couldn't  get  over  her  astonishment.  Had 
she  never  heard  of  me?  I  asked.  Yes, 
she  had,  every  now  and  then.  James 
Dunning  had  told  her  I  was  a  commercial 
traveller,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Then  I  asked  if  she  was  living  here,  in 
Kentish  Town.  Yes,  she  was ;  with 
James  Dunning  and  his  wife.  *  And  your 
(laughter  as  well  ?  *  1  asked.  Then  she 
began  lo  cry,  and  told  me  her  daughter 
had  been  dead  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
she  was  quite  alone,  but  for  the  Dunnings, 
who  were  verv  kind  to  her.  She  had  come 
to  live  with  them  after  her  daughter's 
death.  And  she  told  me  her  husband  had 
left  her  very  well  off,  but  what  was  the  use  of 
it  when  all  her  family  was  gone  .-' — And  just 
then  we  were  disturbed  by  someone  coming 
into  the  room :  a  flashy  sort  of  young 
woman ;  I  guessed  her  to  be  Dunning's 
wife,  and  I  was  right.  Lucy — I  can't  help 
calling  her  Lucy — stood  uj),  and  looked 
nervous ;  and  of  course   I   stood    up   too. 

*  I  didn't  know  anyone  was  here,'  said 
her  sister-in-law,  looking  very  hard  at  me. 

*  It 's  someone  1  used  to  know,*  said  Lucv. 

*  Oh,  then  I  won't  intrude.* — Lucy  couldn't 
say  any  more.  She  was  ashamed  of  me, 
after  all.  Hut  I  felt  a  good  deal  more 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  I  choked  some- 
thing about  being  in  a  hurr}-,  and  got  out 
of  the  room.  Neither  of  them  tried  to 
stop  me.  When  I  W  let  myself  out  at  the 
fnmt  door,  I  walked  off  like  a  madman, 
running  into  people  because  I  didn't  see 
them,  and  talking  to  myself,  and  going  on 
straight  ahead,  till  I  came  to  my  senses 
somewhere  out  Hampstead  way." 

**  I  hope  that  isn  't  the  end  of  the 
.story,"  said  Munden,  as  he  cut  the  tip 
of  a  second  cigar. 

•'  I  only  wish  it  was,"  returned  his 
guest,  frowning,  and  straightening  himself 
as  before.  **  Now,  you  know  something 
about  me,  Mr.  Munden — I  mean,  you  can 
form  .some  notion  of  the  man  I  am  from 
what  I  have  told  you.  And  do  you  think 
that  1  could  do  such  a  mean  thing  as  go 
to  that  ladv — her  1  call  Lucy,  for  old-time 
.sake — in  tfie  hope  of  getting  money  from 
her  }     Do  you  believe  it  of  me  .'' " 


"  Assuredly  not." 

*'  I  thank  vou  for  saving  so.  It  came 
about  like  this.  I  did  a  foolish  thing. 
Two  days  after  that  meeting  I  had  to  be 
in  Kentish  Town  again,  and  late  in  the 
evening  I  passed  near  Prince  of  Wales 
Road.  W'ell,  I  was  tempted.  I  couldn't 
resist  the  wish  to  go  by  that  house  where 
she  lives.  And  when  I  got  near  it,  in  the 
dark,  I  stood  still ;  someone  was  playing 
a  piano  inside,  and  I  thought  it  might  be 
Lucv.  I  stood  for  a  minute  or  two — and 
all  at  once  a  man  came  up  from  behind 
me  and  stared  in  my  face.  James  Dun- 
ning it  was.  *  Halloa !  *  he  said.  *  Then 
it  is  you,  Nangle.  I  just  thought  it  might 
be.  And  what  are  you  doing  here  } '  I 
couldn't  understand  his  way  of  speaking, 
and  I  hadn't  any  words  ready.  *  Now, 
look  here,  Nangle,*  he  went  on,  drawing 
me  awav  bv  the  arm  ;  *  vou  've  found  out 
that  my  sister-in-law  is  living  with  us. 
I  didn't  want  vou  to  know,  because  I 
couldn't  trust  you,  and  after  what  hap- 
l)ened  the  day  before  yesterday  I  see  1 
was  right.  Of  course  they  told  me. 
Now,  1  want  you  to  understand  that  my 
sister-in-law  can't  be  troubled  in  this  way. 
1  supj)ose  you're  spying  here  on  the 
chance  that  she  may  come  out ;  I  *m  glad 
1  happened  to  find  you  at  it.  If  you  *re 
in  low  water  I  don't  mind  lending  you 
half-a-crown ;  but  you  *11  keep  out  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Road,  or  I  shall  know 
how  to  deal  with  vou.'  There,  that's 
what  he  said  to  me.  I  wasn't  man 
enough  to  strike  him,  as  I  ought  to  have 
done  ;  I  *ve  always  been  i)Oor-spirited.  I 
just  told  him  in  a  few  hot  words  what  I 
thought  of  his  behaviour,  and  went  off, 
feeling  devilish  miserable,  I  can  assure 
vou." 

Munden  reflected.  There  was  silence 
for  a  little. 

**  Do  you  suppose,"  asked  the  host  at 
length,  •*  that  Mrs.  Dunning — the  widowed 
lady — regarded  you  with  any  such  sus- 
picion .-'  '* 

"  Not  for  one  moment,"  cried  Nangle. 

•*  No  }  And  isn't  it  possible  that  you 
misunderstood  her  when  vou  thought  she 
was  ashamed  of  you  ?  tVom  what  you 
have  told  me  of  her  character " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  the  other  eagerly, 
**  no  doubt  I  was  wrong  in  that.  She  felt 
like  I  did — a,  sort  of  shame,  a  sort  of 
awkwardness;  but  if  I  had  stayed  she'd 
have  got  over  it.  I  'm  sure  she  would.  I 
was  a  fool  to  bolt  like  that.  It  gave  James 
Dunning's  nife  a  chance  of  thinking  of  me 
as  her  husband  does.    It 's  all  my  foult." 

"  And  another  thing.    You  take  it  for 
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granted  that  James  Dunning  accused  you 
of  wanting  to  beg  or  borrow  from  his  sister- 
in-law.  Doesn't  it  occur  to  you  that  he 
might  be  afraid  of  something  else — some- 
thing more  serious  from  his  point  of 
view  r 

**  I  don't  quite  understand." 

"  Why,  suppose  that  when  the  widowed 
lady  talked  to  him  about  you  she  showed  a 
good  deal  more  interest  in  you  than  James 
Dunning  approved }  Suppose  she  even 
asked  tor  your  address,  or  something  of 
that  kind  ?'" 

Nangle  fixed  a  gaze  on  the  speaker. 
His  eyes  widened  to  express  an  agitating 
thought. 

**  Vou  think — that — is  possible  ?  " 

**  Well,  not  impossible." 

'*  And  that  fellow  —  is  afraitl  —  Lucy 
might " 

**  Precisely.  In  all  likelihood  that  \yould 
be  ver\'  disagreeable  to  ]Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Dunning.  She  is  a  widow  in  easy  circum- 
stances, without  children,  without  near 
relatives " 

**  You  are  right !  "  murmured  Nangle 
slowly.  **  I  see  it  now.  That  *s  why  he 
has  been  afraid  of  me.  And  he  must  have 
had  some  reason.  Perhaps  she  has  spoken 
of  me.  It  seems  impossible — after  all  these 
Years '' 

He  sank  back,  and  stared  into  vacancy 
with  glowing  eyes. 

**  In  your  position,"  said  IMunden,  **  I 
should  take  an  early  op[)ortunity  of  revisit- 
ing Prince  of  Wales  Road." 

**  How  can  I  ?  Think  of  mv  povertv  ! 
How  can  vou  advise  such  a  thinu^  ?  " 

"  It  behoves  you,"  continued  the  other, 
with  much  gravity,  "to  clear  your  character 
in  the  -eves  of  that  lad  v.  In  justice  to 
yourself " 

** Again  you  are  right!  I  will  go  to- 
morrow." 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  case  for 
striking  whilt*  the  iron  is  hot.  It's  now- 
only  eight  o*cl<)ck,  ami  give  me  leave  to 
sav  that  vou  will  never  be  so  able  to  justifv 
yourself  as  this  evening.  A  hansom  will 
take  vou  to  Kentish  Town  in  half  an 
hour." 

Nangle  started  up — the  picture  of  ratliant 
resolve. 

**  I  have  just  half-a-crow  n  in  my  pocket, 
and  that's  how  I 'II  use  it!  Thank  you  ! 
Vou  have  made  me  see  things  in  a  new- 
light.  I  feel  another  man  !  And  if  I  find 
that  what  you  hinted  at  is  really  the  case, 
shall  1  hesitate  out  of  false  shame.-'  Which 
is  better  for  Lucy:  to  live  with  those  people, 
always  feeling  sad  ami  lonescmie,  or  to  find 
a  real  homi-  with  the   man  she  loved  when 


she  was  a  girl — the  man  who  has  loved  her 
all  his  life  ?  "       _ 

**  Bravo  !  This  is  the  right — the  heroic 
vem. 

In  five  minutes  they  had  quitted  the 
restaurant.  They  found  a  hansom,  ami, 
as  he  leapt  into  it,  Nangle  shouted 
gallantly  to  the  driver  :  **  Prince  of  Wales 
Road,  Kentish  Town!"  Impossible  to 
recognise  the  voice  which,  but  two  liours 
since,  had  munnured  respectfully  at  Harvey 
Munden's  door.  **  Come  and  see  me  to- 
morrow," ]\Iunden  called  to  him,  and  a 
hand  waved  from  the  starting  cab. 

Muntlen  was  entertainetl,  and  something 
more.  Partly  out  of  kindness,  in  part 
from  curiosity,  he  had  given  a  good  dinner 
to  a  j)Oor  devil  oppressed  with  ills;  he 
desired  to  warm  the  man's  chilly  blood 
antl  to  improve  its  quality ;  he  wished  to 
studv  the  eflects  of  such  stirring  influence 
in  this  j)articular  case.  And  it  seemed 
probable  that  he  had  achieved  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  end  in  view.  It  miurht 
come  to  pass  that  a  good-humoured  jest 
would  change  incalculably  the  course  of 
two  lives. 

It  happened  that  on  the  morrow  he  was 
obliged  to  go  out  of  town.  On  returning 
late  at  night,  he  found  in  his  letter-box  a 
hand-delivered  note,  with  the  signature, 
"Laurence  Nangle."  Only  a  couj)le  of 
lines,  to  say  that  Nangle  had  called  twice, 
and  that  he  woukl  come  again  in  a  day  or 
two.  '*  Vours  gratefully,"  he  wrote  him- 
self, which  possibly  signified  the  news 
Muntlen  h()ped  for. 

Nearly  a  week  went  by,  auil  again  at 
six  o'clock  .Munden  was  summonetl  to  the 
door  by  a  knock  he  recognised.  There 
stood  .Mr.  Nangle — quantum  uiutatus  !  In 
his  hand  no  commercial  bag,  but  a  most 
resi)ectable  umbrella ;  on  his  head  an 
irreproachable  silk  hat ;  the  rest  of  his 
etiuipments  in  harmony  therewith.  The 
disappearance  of  an  uncomely  beard  had 
struck  a  decade  from  his  a[)pareni  age  ; 
he  held  himself  with  a  certain  modest 
dignity,  and  did  not  shrink  from  the 
scrutiny  of  astonished  eyes. 

*'  Come  in  !     Delii^hted  to  sit*  vou." 

He  entered,  and  for  a  moment  seated 
himself,  but  his  feelings  wouKI  not  allow 
him  to  keep  a  restful  j)osition.  Starting 
up  again,  he  exclaimed  : 

'*  Mr.  Munden,  what  can  a  man  say 
when  he's  in  debt  for  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living  'i  " 

*'  It  de[)emls  whether  the  creditor  is 
man  or  woman." 

"  In  my  case,  it 's  both.  But  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  vou " 
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His  voice  failed  him. 

"  I  was  right,  was  I .' " 

"Yes,  you  were  right.  I'll  toll  you 
about  it.  I  got  out  of  the  cab  at  the  end 
of  Prince  of  Wales  Road,  and  walked  to 
the  house.  I  knocked  at  the  door.  A 
servant  came,  and  I  told  her  I  wished  to 
see  Mrs.  Dunning — the  widow  lady.  I  'd 
hardly  spoken,  when  James  Dunning  came 
out  of  a  room ;  he  had  heard  my  voice. 
'What's  the  meaning  of  this.-'  he  said 
in  his  brutal  way,  pushing  u|»  against  me. 
'  Didn't  jou  understand  me  ?  '  '  Ves,  I 
did,  and  better  than  you  think.  I  ha\e 
come  to  see  a  lady  who  happens  to  live  in 

CT  house '  And  just  then  I  saw  Lucy 
self  at  the  back  of  the  hall.  I  brushed 
past  Dunning,  an<l  (vent  right  up  tu  her. 
'Mrs.  Dunning,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you. 
Will  you  let  me  ?  (^r  do  you  want  me  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  house  like  a  beggar  ? ' 
'No,  nol'  She  was  while  as  a  sheet, 
and  held  out  her  hand  tu  me,  as  if  she 
wanted  protection.  'It's  all  a  mistake. 
You  must  stay — I  want  you  to  stay ! ' 
James's  wife  had  conic  forward,  and  slio 
was  staring  at  me  savagely.  '  Where  can 
we  talk  in  private  ? '  I  asked  ;  and  I  didn't 
let  go  Lucy's  hand.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
Dunning  turned  about ;  jou  never  saw 
such  a  change  in  a  man.  '  \\'ln',  Lucy, 
what's  the  matter,'  1  thought  you  didn't 
wilhtOSeeMr.  Nangle.    V.m've  altogeiher 


misled  us.'  I  looked  at  I-ucy,  and  she 
was  going  red — and  then  I  saw  tears  in 
her  eyes.  'Co  into  the  drawing-room, 
NanglV,'  said  Dunning.  '  It's  all  a  mis- 
understanding. We  must  talk  it  over 
afterwards.'  So  1  went  into  the  room, 
and  I-ucy  came  after  me,  and  I  shut  the 
door—" 

He  stopped  with  a  choke  of  emotion. 

"  Excellent,  i'faiih,"  said  Munden, 
beaming. 

"  Do  you  suppose."  continued  the  other, 
gravely,  "  that  I  could  ever  have  done  that 
if  it  hadn't  beeu  f<)r  your  diniiiT .'  Never! 
Never  !  I  should  have  crept  on  through 
my  miserable  life,  and  tiled  at  last  in  iho 
workhouse  ;  when  all  the  linie  (here  was  a 
woman  whose  own  happiness  di'pcntkHl  on 
a  bit  of  courage  in  me.  She  'd  never  have 
dared  to  show  a  will  of  her  own;  James 
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wtirst.  .\nd  you  put  a  man's  heart  into 
me.  Your  dinner — your  wiiu- — your  talk  ! 
If  I  hadn't  gone  thai  night,  I  should  never 
have  gone  at  all — never ! " 

'•  I  knew  thai." 

"  Itut  what  I  can't  unilersland  is — n7/j' 
did  you  ask  me  to  dine  with  V()U  .'  Why  ? 
It's  like  what  they  call  ihe  linger 'of 
"dence." 
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THE    MAN    AND    THE    TOWN. 


SIR  J.  1\  BRUNNKR,    HART.,    M.P.,   ANT)   NORTHWICH. 


NORTHWICH  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book,  and  it  has  a 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  great  Civil  \\  ar. 
But  its  histon-  really  begins  with  the 
discover}'  of  rock  salt  in  1670  at  a  time 
when  the  district  was  being  explored  in 
search  of  coal.  Since  that  dati-  the  town 
has  j*njoyed  such  reputation  as  could  be 
given  to  it  by  Cheshire's  ci-K-brated 
industn'.  As  the  head  centre*  of  the*  salt- 
mines  it  has  had  its  vicissitudes  of  i)ro- 
sperity  and  adversity  until  about  twt*nty 
years  ago,  when,  with  the  increasing  stress 
of  competition  in  the  {)roduction  of  salt 
and  the  consequent  closing  of  mine  after 
mine,  most  of  **  the  oldest  inhabitants  '* 
of  Northwich  came  sadlv  but  firmlv  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  had  seen  its  best  days. 

But  the  unexpected  hapi)ened  at  North- 
wich, as  it  happens  elsewhere,  and  its 
subsequent  history  has  quite  falsified  this 
conclusion.  The  unexpectt^d  happened 
in  1875,  when  Mr.  J.  T.  Brunner  tixed 
upon  Winnington,  a  hamlet  of  Northwich, 
as  the  site  for  a  business  which  has  since 
become  famous  throughout  the  world. 
Messrs.  Brunner  and  Mond  wen*  then 
about  to  biggin  the  manufactun*  of  alkali 
by  a  new  process,  of  wliith,  after  much 
chemical  experiment  and  sludv,  thev 
possessed  the  secret.  Its  position  as  a 
.salt  region  was,  of  course,  the  jirimary 
reason  for  choosing  Northwich  as  the 
scene  of  a  new  undertaking  which,  if  suc- 
scssfui,  was  bound  to  obtain  great  dimen- 
.sions.  Winnington  was  favoured,  too, 
lK*cause  of  its  excellent  railway  service* 
and  its  proximity  to  the  Weaver  Naviga- 
tion, by  means  of  which  goods  can  be  sent 
by  water  to  all  parts  of  the  Midlamls.  A 
piece  of  suitable  land,  moreover,  could  be 
obtained  from  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley, 
the  owner  of  the  Winnington  Hall  estate, 
who,  in  view  of  the  greatly  increased  vahu* 
of  his  j>roi)erty,  probably  did  not  shed 
many  t**ars  over  tin*  rapid  conversion  of  a 
rustic  scene  into  big  unshapely  buildings 
and  unsightly  chimneys.  Compared  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  present  works  the 
beginning  was  small.      In    1879,  1   have 


been  told,  only  three  hundred  men  were 
employed  at  Winnington  ;  now  there  an? 
about  three  thousand.  Then  onlv  twenty 
tons  per  day  of  the  raw  matt^rial  was  used ; 
now  the  consumption  is  several  hundred 
tons. 

Sir  John  T.  Brunner's  antecedents  are 
very  different  from  what  you  would  expect 
of  a  prosperous  Knglish  manufacturer. 
His  father  was  a  Unitarian  minister  of 
(ieneva,  who  was  compelled  to  leave 
Switzerland  in  1832  by  religious  perse- 
cution. The  refugee  settled  in  Liverpool, 
where  he  married  a  native  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  gained  a  fair  livelihood  by 
teaching.  The  son,  who  was  born  to  him 
ten  years  after  Mr.  Brunnefs  arrival  in 
Liverj)ool,  was  educated  with  tlu*  rcNt  of 
his  i)uj)ils,  leaving  his  father's  school  at  a 
comparatively  early  age  to  enter  a  mercan- 
tile office,  in  the  commercial  world  of 
Liverj)ool  the  young  man  rapidly  acquired 
those  business  abilities  which  made  so 
great  an  impression  on  Mr.  Mond,  when 
that  brilliant  chemist  lirst  made  his 
accjuaintante. 

Winnington  works  are  about  a  mile  from 
the  centre  of  the  town.  But  they  have 
their  influence  on  the  daily  life  of  all 
North wi(^h.  As  I  am  taking  my  supper  in 
the  coffee-room  of  the  old-fashioned 
hostelry,  the  King's  Arms,  in  the  High 
Street,  my  attention  is  attracted  by  the 
heavy  tramp  of  men,  in  twos  and  threes, 
along  the  otherwise  (juiet  thoroughfare.  At 
ten  o'clock  at  night  what  does  this  portend.-' 
It  is  **  Brunner's  men,"  I  learn,  going  on 
for  the  night  *' shift."  The  greater  part 
of  the  three  thousand  employes  have,  it 
seems,  the  eight-hours  day.  But  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  to 
the  ideal  was  onW  practicable  by  keeping 
the  works  always  open,  and  dividim, 
the  twenty-four  hours  into  three  *'  shifts" 
of  eight  hours  apiece.  The  men  change 
their  time  week  by  week,  so  that  none  ha^ 
more  than  one  week  in  three  of  night- 
work. 

In  walking  to  Winnington  one  passes 
long  rows  of  neat  little  cottages,  mostly 
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Biiildiiiir  1),  |.;iriiiiMii  ■■!   ill.-  t<.-.,]>,Taiive  m,  k  salt.     T]u-  nick  salt,  it  uc^^d  hardly 

Sex  ietv.  vvliiidi   is  tin   ,  Ilir!  tisiiurr  nf  ihe  U-   addrd.   is   iihiaiiied    larftflv   from   the 

mdu-trial      rnnumiiiiiv     al      Wiiniiii.u-t'in.  (inn's  i.«ii   mini-s  in  ihi;  tififrhbcmrhiiod. 

Aniillirr  iii.iewi.rtlu  rrMiliul'  ihis  nr^Miiisa-  Ahinil  a  d^ii^i'ii  bar^'us  arc   (.-(inslantly  con- 

ijr.nis  I'r.si'iiied  tMiiu  II.  ^  jiialaru'i.  will-  viviiij,'  its   iirndiiiis.  at  tlio  rati;  of  about 

iiirf.-d  rr.  reaiioii  liild,  iilii.  li.  b.  iiii;  ri-lii  tw'u  Ijiii.dre.l  tuns  ]K-r  barfre,  l.i  I.iviTiiooI 

in  trnin  mI  the  raiiire  ci  ImiMiii^'s,  ,|iirs  not  fur  dimt  shijunriil  to  Ann'rica  in   the   bij; 

a  litili- III  r.d.iiii  iliiir  ii^'liii.»,     Willi  its  Atl;inui    liuiTs,   and  great   <]uanlilies   are 

nianv  old  in-.s  and  .nie  i.r  i«..  liardly  li-ss  al^i  taken  a«ay  in  the  firnrs  uwn  railway- 

vim'ral'li-  nian-iim-,  ilie  niis-dibniirliund  nt"  irii.  ks  i.ii  in  tlie  I'heshire  lines  and  tbeniT 

ibe  alkali  uurks    has,  indeed,   siiiiiethinj,'  to    all    jiaris   of  Knj,dand.     An    immense 

.iftheliieluresqnestillleft  III  it.  livdraulic   lilt,    which    hits    vi'sseds    bodily 

There    are    n.nv    f.iur    biijre     i  bininevs,  Irurn    the    river    Weaver    to  the    Cheshire 

and    aniitlier    is    in    euurse    of    erection  Tanal,  whicii  at  \Vinningt<m  are   parallel 

as   |.art   ..f  a   scheme  fi.r  the  ext.'iision  of  ivilli   each   .ilber.    illustrates    the    .sui.remc 

the    works.     ■|hey    can    hardly   be    said,  importance    thai    is    attache.l   lo    sjn-edy 

indeed,  to    have  Vver   bei-n  finislied.  for  conveyance,  and  the  trouble  and  expciisi^ 

from  the   bejiinning  of  the  business  until  «bicli    have    been   incurred    in    order   to 

Ihc   present  time  there    has  abvays  Iweii  secure    it.     liy    this   j.ieee    of  machinery 

some  addition  or  the  other  being  made,  vessels  of  .ijo  tons'  burden  eati  be  .slung 

The    hrm    does  all  its  nun  buildinf;  and  in  a  few  montetit.s  from  the  one  >treani  ii^ 

repairing,  makes    its    own    packing-eases,  the  other. 
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Notices  posted  about  the  works  referring 
to  eiccursions,.  athletic  sports, .  swimming 
matches,  educational  classes,  etc.,  testify 
to  the  activity  of  the  social  life  which  has 
been  developed  among  the  working  people 
as  a  body.  This  social  life  has  been 
largely  develope<l,  and  is  now  almost  co- 
existent with  the  Co-operative  Society, 
Started  in  1883  with  gq  members,  tlie 
Co-operative  Society  has  a  membership 
of  900  and  a  capita!  of  over  j^-ooo.  Its 
business  last  year  amounted  to  nearly 
;^Z7,ooo.  The  society  bakes  bread  for  its 
members  by  machinery,  and  supplies  it 
with  the  meat  of  sheep  and  cattle  killed 
at  a  model  ahaitoir.  The  recreative  side 
of  the  co-operative  movement  has  been 
developed  with  c<|ual  success.  With 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  net  profits 
the  society  is  able  to  maintain  a  good 
library  and  reading-room,  and,  by  means 
of  a  small  subscription,  a  swimming-bath 
and  the  recreation-grountl  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.     Ik-sides  the 


outcome  of  the  intelligent  and  persevering 
effort  of  its  members ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  this  has  been  backed  by  the  hearty 
support  and  encouragement  of  Sir  John 
Brunner.  From  all  one  can  hear,  indeed, 
it  would  seem  that  the  hon.  member  for 
the  Northwich  division  has  succeeded  in 
cultivating  the  most  cordial  relations 
between  himself  and  the  small  army  of 
people  employed  by  the  firm  of  which  he 
is  now  joint  managing  director. 

Much  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of 
the  townspeople  generally.  When,  as  a 
young  man,  Sir  |ohn  first  came  to  North- 
wich with  his  scheme  for  founding  a  new 
industry  on  an  old  county  estate,  the 
landed  interest  in  the  iioighbourhorKi  was 
not  a  little  nlarmeil.  Trade  meant  hordes 
of  workmen,  workmen  meant  Radicalism, 
and  Kadicalism  meant  ruin  to  agricultural 
simplicity.  It  was  in  quite  a  ditfereut 
circle  that  the  townsmen  argued.  A  new 
indusm-  meant  more  wages,  and  more 
wages  spi-k  to  them  more  customers  and 


cottage- building  department  thrift  is  also 
promoted  by  a  small  savings'  fund.  Four 
yean  ago  the  society  put  up  for  itself  a 
handsome  little  t>uil<ling  close  to  the 
works.     Its  rise  and  growth  are  chiefly  the 


belter  trade  in  their  shops.  While  the 
country  gentlemen  and  their  dependents 
now  probably  take  a  more  kindly  \iew  of 
Sir  John  Brunner's  undertaking,  liie  hopes 
<ii    Northwich     have     been     mure    than 
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realised,  although,  on  the  part  of  the 
shopkeepers  of  the  town,  some  disap- 
pointment is  beginning  to  express  itself 
because  of  the  growing  business  of  the 
Winnington  Co-operative  Society.  Apart 
from  the  increase  in  its  trade  and  popula- 
tion, Sir  John  has  doni;  not  a  little  to 
deserve  well  of  the  town  as  a  whole.  'I'hc 
public  librar>'  and  salt  museum,  which 
form  the  prettiest  buildinjr  in  Xorthwich, 
were  given  by  him  to  tlu'  t 


tln' 


:ns    the 


was  working  night  and  day,  as  I  have  been 
told  he  used  to  do,  Winnington  Old  Hall 
was  a  most  convenient  and  comfortable 
dwelling-place  for  him.  Now  that  he  can 
spend  most  of  his  time  in  London,  attend- 
ing the  House  of  Commons  and  taking 
part  in  political  work,  his  share  in  the 
supervision  of  the  firm's  affairs  can  be 
easily  fulfilled  from  its  offices  in  Liverpool, 
and  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  he 
remiires  to  be  on  the  spot.     Hut  although 

althiiu,;;h   in   pronioling   the  welfare  of  his 
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all  the  local  philantiiropit 
lions  have  in  him,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
a  tower  of  strength.  At  the  same  time,  he 
has  continued  to  take  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  great  city  where  he  was 
boni,  and  where  his  early  life  was  spent. 
Indeed,  of  late  years  Sir  John  IJrunner 
has  passed  as  much  time  in  his  house, 
Druitl's  Cross,  at  W'avertree  as  in  the 
old  mansion,  close  to  the  works,  of  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley.  When  the  great 
business  n;is  in  its  infancy  and  Sir  John 


workmen  .some  offence  has  been  given 
to  their  shop-keeping  souls.  Sir  John 
Hrunner's  jiopularity  among  the  people  of 
Northwich  is  undiminished,  if  the  figures 
of  his  last  Parliamentary  contest  prove 
anvthing. 

Next  to  the  fri>e  library  and  museum 
among  the  regenerative  agencies  of  North- 
wich  must  be  mentioned  the  park,  and  the 
baths  situated  in  its  midst.  In  the  gift  of 
these  things  Sir  John  Brunner  was  fore- 
stalled by  his  predecessor  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Northwich,  and  a  whilom 
magnate  in  the  declining  salt  indusirv,  tlie 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Verdon.  Verdon  Park,  if 
small  in  extent,  is  prettily  formed  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  from  which  there  is  a  good 
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view  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  rustic  pavilion,  in  which  a 
healthful  brine  bath  or  a  capital  swim  is  to 
be  obtained,  has  been  built  in  tasteful 
harmony  with  its  surroundings,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  cottage  hospital, 
which  occupies  another  comer  of  the 
park.  Of  its  gratitude  to  such  benefactors 
as  Sir  John  Brunner  and  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Verdon,  Northwich  has  given 
some  earnest  in  the  statue  of  the  latter 
gentleman  it  has  raised  in  the  centre  of 
the  park. 

The  subsidences  to  which  Northwich, 
in  common  with  the  salt  towns,  is  subject 
have  had  a  not  altogether  unfavourable 
effect  upon  its  general  appearance.  If  the 
insecurity  of  the  ground  has  prevented  the 
erection  of  handsome  public  buildings  it 
has  also  brought  about  a  style  of  street 
architecture  pleasantly  free  from  the 
squalid  monotony  of  most  second-rate 
provincial  towns.  There  are  comparatively 
few  old  houses,  and  all  those  of  recent 
date  have  their  red-brick  walls  framed  in 
brightly  polished  wooden  bands.  Houses 
often  sink  a  foot  or  two  in  the  night,  and 
of  course  no  one  can  tell  whose  turn  for  a 
**  fall "  may  come  next.  In  most  cases  the 
mischief  is  soon  remedied,  the  houses  are 
** screwed  up"  again  by  means  of  levers,  and 
their  occupants  continue  to  live  in  them  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  People  in 
Northwich  regard  the  **  ups  and  downs " 
;  incidental  to  their  industry  with  philo- 
.  sophic  humour,  and  they  tielight  to  tell 
;,  the  stranger  of  the  man  who  went  to  sleep 

■  in  his  **  third  floor  back  "  and  woke  up  in 
;the  morning  to   find  himself  on  a  level 

I  'With  the  street,  or  some  similar  story.  The 

■  'house-owner,  of  course,  does  not  always 
r  see  the  humour  of  such  a  situation,  and 
^  COily  last  session  there  was  a  Parliamentary 
•  inquiry  into  the  question  of  compensation 

■  for  the  victim  of  the  subsidences.     The 
subsidences,    it  must    be   added,    are   not 


evidences  of  the  activity  of  the  salt 
industr}- ;  rather  the  reverse.  It  is  only 
when  a  mine  has  been  abandoned  for  some 
time,  and  no  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  timber  supports  placed  there  when  in 
working,  that  there  is  any  danger  of  the 
earth  above  giving  way.  Of  recent  years 
the  subsidences  have  been  more  serious 
and  frequent,  because  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  salt  trade. 

Fortunately  for  Northwich  the  success 
of  Sir  John  Brunner's  enterprise  and  of 
the  Salt  Union  has  brought  about  renewed 
activity  in  the  salt-mining  of  the  district. 
A  mine  which  1  descended,  for  instance, 
from  a  side  street  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  is  being  worked  again  after  an 
interregnum  of  several  years.  It  was 
previously  in  use  for  seventy  or  eighty 
years  in  succession,  and  is  conse- 
quently sonic  three  hundred  feet  deep. 
There  are  seventv  men  at  work  there, 
who  are  able  to  get  from  the  rock,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  drilling-machine  and  blast- 
ing powder,  about  1500  tons  of  salt  per 
week.  The  miners  themselves  have  an 
eight  -  hours  tlay,  while  the  younger 
men  in  charge  of  the  ])ony  wagons 
which  convey  the  salt  to  the  *'cage" 
are  at  work  in  the  cavernous  gloom 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  five  in 
the  evening.  Except  where  blasting  has 
just  taken  place,  the  air  is  surprisingly 
good ;  much  better,  in  fact,  than  it  is  on 
the  underground  railway  at  Paddington. 
Experience  proves  the  occupation  to  be 
fairly  healthy,  the  only  organ  to  which 
it  is  known  to  be  occasionally  injurious 
being  that  of  sight.  It  is,  therefore, 
I)opular,  on  the  whole,  with  the  young 
men  of  Northwich,  who  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  great  enterprise  identified  with 
Sir  John  Brunner's  name  may  [)rove  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  spell  of 
prosperity  for  the  historic  industry  of  the 
town.  Frkukrick  Dolman. 
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A  WAV  out  upon  the  wide  Northern 
Pacific  there  is  a  group  of  three 
Jittle  islands.  They  are  so  very,  very 
small  that  you  need  not  seek  to  (.liscover 
them  on  the  map  of  the  Pacific  ( )cean  ; 
but  if  any  of  you  have  a  chart  of  the 
North  or  West  Pacific,  then  you  would 
easily  be  able  to  find  them.  Run  your 
eye  up  north,  away  past  the  Equator,  in 
the  direction  of  China,  and  you  will  see, 
to  the  north  of  New  Guinea,  a  large 
cluster  of  islands  named  the  **  Caroline 
Islands/'  some  of  which  are  named,  but 
most  are  not — only  tiny  dots  no  bigger 
than  a  pin's  head  serve  to  mark  their 
position.  Perhaps,  however — if  you  get  a 
German  chart — you  may  see  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  small  dots  marked  **  Pinge- 
lap,"  and  Pingelap  is  the  name  of  the 
largest  of  the  three  little  islands  of  my 
story :  the  others  are  called  Tugulu  and 
Takai. 

Now,  although  Pingelap  and  Tugulu  and 
Takai  are  so  close  together  that  at  low 
tide  one  may  walk  across  the  coral  reef 
that  encircles  the  whole  group  from  one 
island  to  another,  yet  are  they  lonely  spots, 
for  there  is  no  other  island  nearer  than 
Mokil,  which  is  ninetv  miles  awav. 

But  yet,  although  the  three  islands  are 
so  small,  a  great  number  of  natives  live 
upon  them — between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred. There  is  only  one  village,  which  is 
on  Pingelap,  and  here  all  the  people  lived. 
The  island  itself  is  not  more  than  two 
miles  in  length,  and  in  no  place  is  it  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  ;  and 
Tugulu  and  Takai  are  still  smaller.  And 
from  one  end  to  the  other  the  islands  are 
covered  with  a  dense  vertlure  of  cocoanut 
palms,  with  scarcely  any  other  tree  among 
them,  so  that  when  seen  from  the  ship 
two  or  three  miles  awav,  thev  look  exactly 
like  a  belt  of  emerald  surrounding  a  lake 
of  silver,  for  in  their  centre  is  a  beautiful 
lagoon  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
land,  and  on  the  west  protected  from  the 
sweeping  ocean  rollers  by  a  double  line  of 
coral  reef  stretching  from  little  Takai  to 
the  south  end  of  Pingelap. 


Inhere  are  hundnnls  of  beautiful  islands 
in  the  Pacific,  but  not  any  one  of  them 
can  excel  in  beauty  lonely  little  Pingelap. 
There  are  two  reefs — an  outer  and  an 
inner.  Against  the  outer  or  ocean  reef 
huge  seas  for  ever  dash  unceasingly  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  island,  and  some- 
times, in  bad  weather,  will  sweep  right 
over  the  coral  and  pour  through  the 
shallow  channel  between  Tugulu  and 
Pingelap  ;  and  then  the  calm,  placid  waters 
of  the  lagoon  will  be  fretted  and  disturbed 
until  fine  weather  comes  again.  But  bad 
weather  is  a  rare  event  in  those  seas,  and 
usually  the  lagoon  of  Pingelap  is  as  smooth 
as  a  sheet  of  glass.  And  all  day  long  you 
may  see  children  paddling  about  in  canoes, 
crossing  from  one  shining  beach  to 
another,  and  singing  as  they  paddle,  for 
they  are  a  merry-hearted  race,  the  people 
of  these  three  islands,  and  love  to  sing 
and  dance,  and  sit  out  in  front  of  their 
houses  on  moonlight  nights  and  listen  to 
tales  told  by  the  old  men  of  the  days  when 
their  islands  were  reddened  with  blood. 
For  until  fifteen  years  before  the  people  of 
Pingelap  and  Tugulu  were  at  bitter  enmity, 
and  fought  with  and  slaughtered  each 
other  to  their  hearts'  delight.  And  perhaps 
there  would  have  soon  been  none  left  to 
tell  the  tale,  but  that  one  day  an  American 
whale-ship,  called  the  Cohiisst-i,  touched 
there  to  buv  turtle  from  Sralik,  the  chief  of 
Pingelap,  and  Sralik  besought  the  captain 
to  give  him  muskets  and  powder  and  ball 
to  fight  the  Tugulans  with. 

So  the  captain  gave  him  five  muskets 
and  plenty  of  powder  ami  bullets,  and  then 
said — 

**  See,  Sralik,  I  give  you  a  white  man, 
too,  to  show  you  how  to  shoot  your 
enemies." 

And  then  he  laughed,  and  calling  out  to 
a  man  named  Harry,  he  told  him  to  clear 
out  of  the  ship  and  go  and  live  ashore  and 
be  a  king,  as  he  was  not  worth  his  salt  as  a 
boat-steerer. 

And  so  this  Harry  Devine,  who  was  a 
drunken,  good-for-nothing,  quarrelsome 
young  American,  came  ashore  with  Sralik, 
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and  next  day  he  loaded  the  five  muskets 
and,  with  Sralik,  led  the  Pingelap  people 
over  to  Tugulu.  'ITiere  was  a  great  fight, 
and  as  fast  as  Sralik  loaded  a  musket 
Harry  fired  it  and  killed  a  man.  At  last, 
when  nearly  thirty  had  been  shot,  the 
Tugutu  people  called  for  (juarter, 

"  Get  thee  together  on  Takai,"  called 
out  Sralik,  "and  then  wc  will  talk  of 
peace." 

Now  Takai  is  such  a  tiny  little  spot  that 
Sralik  knew  he  would  have  them  at  his 
mercy,  for  not  one  of  them  had  a  musket. 


by  club  or  spear  were  rent  in  pieces  by 
the  sharks,  which,  as  soon  as  they  smelt 
the  blood  of  the  dead  and  dying  men  that 
sank  in  the  quiet  waters  of  the  lagoon, 
swarmed  in  through  a  passage  in  the 
western  reef.  By  and  by  the  last  of  those 
who  took  to  the  water  were  killed,  and 
only  some  eighty  or  ninety  men  and  many 
more  women  and  children  were  left  on 
Takai,  and  the  five  muskets  became  so 
hot  and  foul  that  Harry  could  murder  no 
longer,  and  his  arm  was  tired  out  with 
slaughter. 
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As  soon  as  the  last  of  the  Tugulu  people 
had  crossed  the  shallow  channel  that 
divides  Tugulu  from  Takai  the  cunning 
Sralik,  with  hi.s  warriors,  lined  the  beach 
and  then  called  to  the  Tugulans — 
"  'I'his  land  is  too  small  for  so  many," 
And  then  Harry,  once  the  boat-steerer 
and  now  the  beachcomber,  fired  his  musket 
into  the  thick,  f-  ging  mass  of  humanity 
on  the  little  islet,  and  every  shot  told. 
Many  of  them,  throwing  aside  their  spears 
and  clubs,  sprang  into  the  water  and  tried 
to  swim  over  to  Pingelap  across  the 
lagoon.  But  Sralik's  men  pursued  them 
in  canoes  and  clubbed  and  speared  them 
as  tbey  swam ;  and  some  that  escaped  death 


All  thai  night  Sralik's  warriors  watched 
to  see  that  none  escaped,  and  at  dawn  the 
hideous  massacre  began  again,  and  club. 
spear,  and  musket  did  their  fell  work  till 
only  the  women  and  children  were  lefL 
These  were  spared.  Among  them  was 
Ninia,  the  wife  of  Sikra,  the  chief  of 
Tugulu.  And  because  she  was  young  and 
fairer  than  any  of  the  others,  the  white 
man  asked  her  of  Sralik  for  his  wife.  Sralik 
laughed. 

"Take  her,  0  clever  white  man — her 
and  as  many  more  as  thou  carest  for  slaves. 
Onljr  thou  and  I  shall  rule  here  now  in  this 
my  island." 

So  Harry   took   her  and  married  her 
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according  to  native  custom,  and  Ninia 
was  his  one  wife  for  nearly  fifteen  years, 
when  one  day  he  was  quietly  murdered  as 
he  lay  asleep  in  his  house  with  his  wife 
and  two  children ;  and  although  Sralik 
wept  loudly  and  cut  his  great  chest  with  a 
shark*s-teeth  dagger,  and  offered  sacrifices 
of  turtle-flesh  to  the  white  man's  jelin, 
Ninia  his  wife  and  many  other  people 
knew  that  it  was  by  Sralik's  orders  that 
Harr}-  had  been  killed,  for  they  had 
quarrelled  over  the  possession  of  a  whale- 
boat  which  Harr}'  had  bought  from  a 
passing  ship,  and  which  he  refused  to 
either  sell  or  give  to  Sralik. 

However,  Sralik  was  not  unkind  to 
Ninia,  and  gave  her  much  of  her  dead 
husband's  property,  and  told  her  that  he 
would  give  her  for  an  inheritance  for  her 
two  daughters  the  little  islet — Takai. 

And  there,  in  the  year  1870,  Ninia  the 
widow  and  Ninia  her  eldest  daughter  (for 
on  Pingelap  names  of  the  first-bom  are 
hereditary')  and  Tarita,  the  youngest,  went 
to  live.  With  them  went  another  girl,  a 
granddaughter  of  the  savage  old  Sralik. 
Her  name  was  Ruvani.  She  was  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  as  pretty  as  a 
gazelle,  and  because  of  her  great  friend- 
ship for  Ninia — who  was  two  years  older 
than  she — she  had  wept  when  she  saw  the 
mother  and  daughters  set  out  for  Takai. 

Fierce-hearted  Sralik,  coming  to  the 
doorway  of  his  thatched  hut,  heard  the 
sound  of  weeping,  and,  looking  out,  he 
saw  Ruvani  sitting  under  the  shade  of 
some  banana-trees,  with  her  face  hidden 
in  her  pretty  brown  hands. 

WTien  he  learned  the  cause  of  her  grief 
his  heart  softened,  and  drawing  his  little 
granddaughter  to  him,  he  patted  her  head, 
and  said — 

**  Nay,  weep  not,  little  birtl  ;  thou,  too. 
shalt  go  to  Takai ;  and  see,  because  of 
thee  my  heart  shall  open  wide  to  Xinia 
and  her  daughters,  and  I  will  give  her 
four  slaves — two  men  and  two  women — 
who  shall  toil  for  vou  all.  And  when 
thou  art  tired  of  living  at  Takai,  then 
thou  and  thy  two  playmates  shall  come 
over  here  to  me,  and  fill  my  house  with 
the  light  of  thy  eyes." 

So  that  is  how  Ninia,  the  widow  of  the 
wandering  white  man,  and  her  two 
daughters  and  their  friend,  came  to  live 
at  the  little  islet  called  Takai. 


11. 

The  months  went  by,  and  Ruvani,  the 
chiefs  granddaughter,  still  lived  with  her 
friends,  for  she  was  too    happy  to  leave 
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them.  Sometimes,  though,  on  bright 
moonlight  nights,  the  three  girls  would 
paddle  across  to  the  big  village  and  gather 
with  the  rest  of  the  village  girls  in  front 
of  the  chiefs  house,  and  dance  and  sing 
and  play  the  game  called  n*jt'ajia\  and 
then,  perhaps,  instead  of  going  home 
across  the  lagoon  in  the  canoe,  they 
would  walk  round  on  the  inner  beaches 
of  Pingelap  and  Tugulu.  And  long  ere 
they  came  to  the  house  they  could  see 
the  faint  glimmer  of  the  fire  within,  be- 
side which  Xinia  the  widow  slept,  awaiting 
their  return. 

Stealing  softly  in,  the  girls  would  lie 
down  together  on  a  soft  white  mat 
embroidered  with  parrots'  feathers  that 
formed  their  bed,  and  pulling  another  and 
larger  one  over  them  for  a  coverlet,  they 
would  fall  asleep,  undisturbed  by  the  loud, 
hoarse  notes  of  a  flock  of  katafa  (frigate 
birds)  that  every  night  settled  on  the 
boughs  of  a  great  koa  tree,  whose  branches 
overhung  the  house.  Sometimes  when  the 
trade-winds  had  dropped,  and  the  great 
ocean  rollers  woukl  beat  heavily  upon  the 
far-off  shelves  of  the  outer  reef,  the  little 
island  would  seem  to  shake  and  quiver  to 
its  very  foundations,  and  now  and  .then  as 
a  huge  wave  would  curl  slowly  over  and 
break  with  a  noise  like  a  thunder-peal,  the 
frigate-birds  woukl  awake  from  their  sleep 
and  utter  a  solemn  answering  squawk,  and 
the  three  girls,  nestling  closer  together, 
would  whisper — 

"'Tis  Xanawit,  the  Cave-god,  making 
another  cave." 

Ere  the  reel  sun  shot  out  from  the 
ocean  the  eight  dwellers  on  Takai  would 
rise  from  their  mats ;  and  whilst  Ninia  the 
widow  would  kindle  a  fire  of  broken 
cocoanut  shells,  the  two  men  slaves  would 
go  out  and  bring  back  young  cocoanuts 
and  taro  from  the  plantations  on  Tugulu, 
and  their  wives  would  take  off  their  gaily 
coloured  grass  girdles  and  tie  coarse 
tuiirins  of  cocoanut  fibre  around  them 
instead,  and  with  the  three  girls  go  out  to 
the  deep  pools  on  the  reef  and  catch  fish. 
Sometimes  they  would  surprise  a  turtle  in 
one  of  the  pools,  and,  diving  in  after  the 
frightened  creature,  would  capture  and  bring 
it  home  in  triumph  to  Xinia  the  widow. 

Such    was   the    daily  life   of  those  who 

dwelt  on  Takai. 

*  ^  *  * 

One  day,  ere  the  dews  of  the  night  had 
vanished  from  the  lofty  plumes  of  the 
cocoanut  i)alms,  there  came  to  them  a 
loud  crv,  borne  across  the  waters  of  the 
silent  lagoon,  over  from  the  village — 

**  A  ship !     A  ship  !  " 

u 


Now,  not  many  ships  came  to  Pingelap — 
perhaps  now  and  then  some  wandering 
sperm-whaler,  cruising  lazily  along  towards 
the  distant  Pelew  Islands,  would  heave  to 
and  send  a  boat  ashore  to  trade  for  turtle 
and  young  drinking  cocoaimts.  iJut  it 
was  long  since  any  whale-ship  had  called, 
and  \iiiia  the  widow,  as  she  looked  out 
seawards  for  the  ship,  said  to  the  girls — 

" 'Tis  not  yet  the  season  for  the  whale- 
ships  ;  four  moons  more  ynd  Me  niay  see 


necklaces  of  sweet-smelhng  berries  arotmd 
their  necks,  and  were  soon  paddling  across 
[he  lagoon  to  see  the  white  strangers  from 
the  ship,  who  had  already  landed  and  gone 
up  the  beach  and  into  the  village. 

It  is  nearly  a  mile  from  Takai  to  the 
village,  and  before  the  girls  reached  there 
they  heard  a  great  clamour  of  angr)-  voices, 
and  presently  two  white  men  dressed  in 
white  and  carrying  books  in  their  hands 
came  hurriedly  down  the  beach,  followed 


By  and  by  il 
sailed  slowly'  roi 
Pingelap  aii'd  b^ 
presentl)-  a  biKit 
,ishf.( 


d    her  foreyard,    and 
i  lowered  and  pulled 


Little  Tarita.  elap])ing  her  hands  with 
ioy,  darted  into  the  bouse,  followed  by 
Ruvani  and  Ninia,  and  casting  olT  their 
wet  girdles  of  banana  fibre — for  they  had 
jusl  come  in  from  fishing — they  dressed 
themsebes  in  their  pretty  liiiiriris  of 
coloured  grasses,  and  put  on  head-dresses 
of  green  and  K^hl    parrots'  leathers,  with 


"Sralik's  warriors,  who  urged 
them  along  and  forced  them  into  a  boat. 

Then  seizing  the  boat  they  shot  her  out 
into  the  water,  and,  shaking  their  spears 
and  clubs,  called  out— 

■■  (Jo,  white  men,  go  !  " 

Hut  although  the  native  sailors  who 
pulled  the  boat  were  trembling  with  fear, 
the  iwij  white  men  did  not  seem  frightened, 
and  one  of  them,  standing  up  in  the  stem 
of  the  boat,  held  up  his  hand  and  called 
out  to  the  angry-  and  excited  people — 

"  I.el  me  speak,  1  pra)'  you  !  " 

The  natives  understood  iiim,  for  he 
spoke  to  them  in  the  language  s[K>ken  by 
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the  natives  of  Strong's  Island,  which   is 
only  a  few  hundred  miles  from  Pingelap. 

*  *  *  * 

Th2  people  parted  to  the  right  and  left 
as  Sralik,  the  chief,  with  a  loaded  musket 
grasped  in  his  brawny  right  hand,  strode 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  Suppressed 
wrath  shone  in  his  eyes  as  he  grounded 
his  musket  on  the  sand  and  looked  at  the 
white  man. 

**  Speak/*  he  said,  "  and  then  begone." 

The  white  man  spoke. 

**  Nay,  spare  us  thy  anger,  O  chief.  T 
come  not  here  to  fill  thy  heart  with  anger, 
but  with  peace ;  and  to  tell  thee  of  the 
great  God,  and  of  His  Son  Christ,  who 
hath  sent  me  to  thee." 

Sralik  laughed  scornfully. 

*'Thou  liest.  Long  ago  did  I  know 
that  some  day  a  white-painted  ship  would 
come  to  Pingelap,  and  that  white  men 
would  come  and  speak  to  us  of  this  new 
God  and  His  Son  who  is  called  Christ, 
and  would  say  that  this  Christ  had  sent 
them,  and  then  would  the  hearts  of  mv 
people  be  stolen  from  Nanawit  the  Cave- 
god,  and  Tuarangi,  the  god  of  the  Skies, 
and  I,  Sralik  the  king,  would  become  but 
as  a  slave,  for  this  new  God  of  theirs  would 
steal  the  hearts  of  mv  people  from  me  as 
well." 

The  white  man  saitl  sorrowfully — 

**  Nay,  that  is  not  so.  Who  hath  told 
thee  this  ?  " 

"  A  better  white  man  than  thee — he  who 
slew  my  enemies  and  was  named  Hare 
[Harry].  Long  ago  did  he  warn  me  of 
thy  coming  and  bid  me  beware  of  thee  with 
thy  lies  about  thy  new  God  and  His  Son 
Christ." 

Again  the  missionary  said — 

'*  Let  me  speak." 

But  Sralik  answered  him  fiercely — 

**  Away,  I  tell  thee,  to  thy  white-painted 
ship,  and  trouble  me  no  more,"  and  he 
slapped  the  stock  of  his  musket,  and  his 
white  teeth  gleamed  savagely  through  his 
bearded  face. 

So  the  two  missionaries  went  back,  and 
the  Morning  Star  filled  away  again  and 
sailed  slowly  away  to  the  westward. 

*  *  *  * 

That  night  as  the  three  girls  lay  on  the 
mats  beside  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire, 
they  talked  of  the  strange  white  men 
whom  Sralik  had  driven  away. 

Ninia  the  widow  listened  to  them  from 
her  comer  of  the  house,  and  then  she 
said  musingly — 

**  I,  too,  have  heard  of  this  God  Christ; 
for  when  Har^*,  thy  father,  lay  in  my  arms 
with  the  blood  pouring  from  his  wound  and 


death  looked  out  from  his  eyes,  he  called 
upon  His  name." 

Young  Xinia  and  her  sister  drew  closer 
and  listened.  Never  until  now  had  they 
heard  their  mother  speak  of  their  white 
father's  death.  They  only  knew  that  some 
unknown  enemy  had  thrust  a  knife  into  his 
side  as  he  lay  asleep,  and  Ninia  the  widow 
had,  with  terror  in  her  eyes,  forbidden 
them  to  talk  of  it  even  amongst  themselves. 
Only  she  herself  knew  that  Sralik  had 
caused  his  death.  But  to  -  night  she 
talked. 

"  Tell  us  more,"  said  the  girl  Ninia, 
going  over  to  her,  and  putting  her  cheek 
against  her  mother's  troubled  face  and 
caressing  her  in  the  darkness. 

**  Aye,  I  can  tell  thee  now,  my  children, 
for  Sralik's  anger  is  dead  now.  ...  It 
was  at  the  dawn,  just  when  the  first  note 
of  the  blue  pigeon  is  heard,  that  I  heard 
a  step  in  the  house — 'twas  the  death-men 
of  Sralik — and  then  a  loud  cry,  and  Hare, 
thy  father,  awoke  to  die.  The  knife  had 
bitten  deep,  and  he  took  my  hands  in  his 
and  groaned. 

**  *  Farewell,'  he  said,  *  O  mother  of  my 
children,  I  die!'  Then  he  cried,  *And 
Thou  ()  Christ,  look  down  on  and  for- 
give me  ;  Christ  the  Son  of  God ! ' 

**  With  my  hand  pressed  to  his  side,  I 
said  :  '  Who  is  it  that  thou  callest  upon, 
my  husband  .•*  Is  it  the  white  man's 
God.' 

***Aye,'  he  said,  *  this  Christ  is  He 
whom  I  have  so  long  denied.  He  is  the 
.Son  of  the  God  whose  anger  I  fear  to 
meet  now  that  my  soul  goes  out  into 
darkness.* 

**  *  Fear  not,'  I  said,  weeping,  *  I,  Ninia, 
will  make  offerings  to  this  white  God  and 
His  Son  Christ,  so  that  their  anger  may 
he  softened  against  thy  spirit  when  it 
wanders  in  ghost-land.' 

*'  So  he  groaned  and  was  dead.  And 
for  six  or  more  moons  did  I  put  oft'erings 
to  the  white  God  upon  thy  father's  grave 
as  I  had  promised.  No  offerings  made  I 
to  our  own  gods,  for  he  despised  them 
even  as  he  despised  his  own.  But  yet  do 
I  think  his  />//«  [spirit]  is  at  rest  in  ghost- 
land  ;  else  had  it  come  to  me  in  the  night 
and  touched  me  on  the  forehead  as  I 
slept."  

III. 

A  month  had  gone  by  since  the  day  that 
Sralik  had  driven  away  the  **  Christ  ship," 
as  people  called  the  Morning  Star,  and 
then  word  came  over  from  Sralik  to 
Ruvani,  his  granddaughter,  to  come  over 
and  take  her  part  in  a  night-dance  and 
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feast  to  the  rain-god,  for  the  year  had 
been  a  good  one  and  the  cocoanut-trees 
were  loaded  with  nuts.  For  this  was  the 
dancing  and  feasting. 

All  that  day  the  eight  people  of  Takai 
were  busied  in  making  ready  their  gifts  of 
food  for  the  feast  which  was  to  take  place 
in  two  days'  time.  In  the  afternoon, 
when  the  sun  ha,d  lost  its  strength,  the 
three  girls  launched  their  canoe  antl  set 
out  for  a  place  on  the  northern  point  of 
Pingelaj),  where  grew  in  great  profusion 
the  sweet-smelling  nudu  flower.  These 
wouUl  tliey  get  to  make  garlands  and 
necklets  to  wear  at  the  great  dance,  in 
which  they  were  all  to  take  part. 

In  an  hour  or  two  they  had  gathered  all 
the  nudu  flowers  thev  desired,  and  then 
little  Tarita,  looking  up,  saw  that  the  sky 
was  overcast  and  blackening,  and  presently 
some  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell. 

**  Haste,  haste  !  "  she  crietl  to  the 
others,  "k-t  us  away  ere  the  strong  wind 
which  is  behind  the  black  clouds  overtakes 
us  on  the  lao^oon." 

Night  comes  on  quickly  in  the  South 
Seas,  and  by  the  time  they  had  seated 
themsehvs  in  the  canoe  it  was  dark.  In  a 
little  while  a  sharp  rain-squall  swept  down 
from  the  northward,  and  they  heard  the 
wind  rattling  and  crashing  through  the 
branches  of  the  palms  on  Tugulu. 

Ninia,  who  was  steering,  boldly  headed 
the  canoe  across  the  lagoon  for  Takai, 
and  lauglieil  when  Ruvani  and  Tarita,  who 
were  wet  and  shivering  with  the  cold  rain, 
urged  that  they  should  put  in  at  the  beach 
on  Tugulu  and  walk  home. 

"Paddle,  paddle  strongly,"  she  cried; 
**  what  mattereth  a  little  rain  antl  wintl  ! 
And  sing,  so  that  our  mother  will  hear  us 
and  make  ready  something  to  eat.  Look, 
I  can  already  si*e  the  l)laze  of  her  fire." 

Striking  their  paddles  into  the  water  in 
unison,  they  conmienced  to  sing,  but 
suddenly  their  voices  died  away  in  terror 
as  a  strange,  droning  hum  was  borne 
down  to  them  from  the  black  line  of 
Tugulu  shore  ;  and  then  the  droning 
deepenetl  into  a  hoarse  roaring  noise  as 
the  wild  storm  of  wind  and  fierce,  stinging 
rain  tore  through  the  groves  of  cocoanuts 
and  strij)ped  them  of  leaves  and  branches. 

Brave  Ninia,  leaning  her  lithe  figure 
well  over  the  side  of  the  canoe,  plunged 
her  patldle  deep  down  and  tried  to  bring 
the  canoe  head  to  wind  to  meet  the 
danger,  and  Ruvani,  in  the  bow,  with  long 
hair  Hying  straight  out  behind  her, 
answered  her  efi*ort  with  a  cry  of  en- 
couragement, and  put  forth  all  her  strength 
to  ah). 


But  almost  ere  the  cry  had  left  her  lips^ 
the  full  fur}-  of  the  squall  had  struck  them ; 
the  canoe  was  caught  in  its  savage  breath, 
twirled  round  and  round,  and  then  filled. 

**  Keep  thou  in  the  canoe,  little  one,  and 
bale,"  cried  Ninia  to  Tarita,  as  she  and 
Ruvani  leaped  into  the  water. 

For  some  minutes  the  two  girls  clung 
with  one  hand  each  to  the  gunwale,  and 
Tarita,  holding  the  large  wooden  ahu^  or 
l)aler,  in  both  hands,  dashed  the  water  out. 
Then  she  gave  a  trembling  cr}' — the  baler 
struck  against  the  side  of  the  canoe  and 
dropped  overboard. 

Ninia  dared  not  leave  the  canoe  to  seek 
for  it  in  the  intense  darkness,  and  so, 
clinging  to  the  little  craft,  which  soon 
filled  again,  they  drifted  about.  The  waters 
of  the  lagoon  were  now  white  with  the 
breaking  seas,  and  the  wind  blew  with 
fierce,  cruel  steadiness,  and  although  they 
knew  it  not,  they  were  being  swept  quickly 
away  from  the  land  towards  the  passage  in 
the  reef. 

The  rain  had  ceased  now,  and  the  water 
being  warm  none  of  them  felt  cold,  but 
the  noise  of  the  wind  and  sea  was  so  great 
that  thev  had  to  shout  loudlv  to  each  other 
to  make  their  voices  heard. 

Presently  Ruvani  called  out  to  Ninia — 

*'  Let  us  take  Tarita  between  us  and  swu» 
to  the  shore,  ere  the  sharks  come  to  us." 

*'  Nay,  we  are  safer  here,  Ruvani.  And 
how  could  we  tell  my  mother  that  the  canoe 
is  lost  ?  Let  us  wait  a  little  and  then  the 
wind  will  die  awav." 

Canoes  are  valuable  property  on  Pinge- 
lap,  where  suitable  wood  for  building  them 
is  scarce,  and  this  was  in  Ninia*s  mind, 

They  still  kept  hold  of  their  paddles,. 
and  although  afniid  of  the  sharks,  waited 
patiently  for  the  storm  to  cease,  little 
thinking  that  at  that  moment  the  ebbing 
tide  and  wind  together  had  swept  them 
into  the  passage,  and  that  they  were 
(juickly  drifting  away  from  their  island 
home. 

Kc  Kt  ^  * 

All  that  night  Ninia  the  widow  and  her 
four  slaves  sought  along  the  beach  of 
Tugulu  for  the  three  girls,  who  they  felt 
sure  had  landed  there.  And  when  the 
(lav  broke  at  last,  and  thev  saw  that  the 
gale  had  not  ceased  and  that  the  canoe 
had  vanished,  they  ran  all  the  way  over  ta 
the  village,  and  Ninia  threw  herself  at 
Sralik's  feet. 

*'  Thy  granddaughter  and  my  children 
have  perished,  O  chief." 

The  chief  came  to  the  door  of  his 
house  and  looked  out  upon  the  wild 
turmoil  of  waters. 


"  Ii  is  ihe  urill  el  ihe  .coiis,"  he  sa-J, 
-  else  had  r.oi  my  whale-bc-ai  bet-r,  cru'he  J 
in  ihi-  nijht,"  anJ  he  f-oir.tej  to  I'r.c  ruir.* 
ot" ihf  boat-#hi-vl.  upon  which  a  huiii-  i-oioa- 
nui-tree  had  lailcn  and  fmashed  ihe  t'lai. 

Then  he  went  ba^k  inin  his  hoissf  and 
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were  dry  and  parched,  and  she  felt  a 
terrible  thirst. 

**Tarita,"  she  called,  **art  sleeping, 
dear  one  ?  " 

A  sob  answered  her. 

**  Nay,  for  my  liead  is  burning,  and  I 
want  a  drink." 

JjJr  ^  ^  * 


The  whole  story  of  those  days  oi  un- 
utterable agony  cannot  be  tokl  hen-. 
There,  under  a  torrid  sun,  without  a  drop 
of  water  or  a  morsel  of  fooil,  the  poor 
creatures  drifted  about  till  death  merci- 
fully came  to  two  of  them. 

It  was  on  the  ewning  of  the  second 
day  that  Ninia,  taking  her  little  sister  in 
her  own  fast  weakening  arms,  pressed 
her  to  her  bosom,  ami,  looking  into  her 
eyes,  felt  her  thirst-racked  body  quiver 
and  then  grow  still  in  the  strange  i)eace- 
fulness  of  death.  Then  a  long  wailing 
cry  broke  ui)on  the  silence  of  the  night. 

How  long  she  had  sat  thus  with  the 
child's  head  uj)on  her  bosom,  antl  her 
dead,  sightless  eyes  turned  u})ward  to  the 
glory  of  the  star-lit  heavens,  she  knew 
not ;  after  that  one  moaning  cry  of  sorrow 
that  escapetl  from  her  anguished  heart 
she  had  sat  there  like  a  figure  of  stone, 
dull,  dazed,  and  unconscious  almost  of 
the  agonies  of  thirst.  And  then  Ruvani, 
with  wild,  dreatlful  eyes  antl  bleeding, 
sun-baked  lips,  cri'i)t  towartls  her,  and, 
laying  her  face  on  Ninia's  hanti,  mut- 
tered— 

**  Farewell,  ()  friend  of  my  heart;  I 
le. 

And  then,  as  she  lay  there  with  closed 
eves  and  loosened  hair  fallinij:  liki'  a 
shrouil  over  the  form  of  her  dead  l>lay- 
mate,  she  nmttered  and  talked,  and  tlu'n 
laughetl  a  strange  weird  laugh  that  chilled 
the  blood  in  Ninia's  veins.  So  that  night 
passt^d,  and  then,  as  the  fiery  sun  uprose 
again  upon  the  wide  sweej)  of  lonelv  sea 
and  the  solitary  drifting  canoe  with  its 
loatl  of  misery,  Ruvani,  who  still  mut- 
tered and  laughed  to  herself,  suddenly 
n>se  up,  and  with  the  strength  of  mad- 
ness, placing  her  arms  around  the  stiffened 
form  of  her  little  Tarila,  she  sprang  over 
the  side  antl  sank  with  her. 

Ninia,  stretching  her  arms  out  piteously, 
bowed  her  head,  and  lay  down  to  die. 

Kt  «  *  ^ 

She  was  aroused  from  her  stupor  by 
the  cries  of  a  vast  flock  of  sea  birds, 
and,  (Opening  her  eyes,  she  saw  that  the 
canoe  was  surrounded  by  thousands  ui)on 
thousands  of  honita,  that  leaped  and 
sported  and  splashed  about  almost  within 
arm's  length  of  her.     'J'hey  were  pursuing 


a  shoal  of  small  fish  called  <?/////,  and 
these  every  now  and  tlien  darted  under 
the  canoe  for  protection.  Sometimes,  as 
the  hungr}-  hmita  [)ressed  them  hard,  they 
would  leap  out  of  the  water,  hundreds 
together,  and  then  the  sea  birds  would 
swoop  down  ami  seize  them  ere  they  fell 
back  into  the  sea. 

Ninia,  trembling  with  excitement  and 
the  hope  of  life,  watched  eagerly.  Pre- 
sently she  heard  a  curious,  rippling  noise, 
and  then  a  rapidly  repeated  tapping  on. 
the  outrigger  side  of  the  canoe. 

Oh  !  the  joy  of  it ;  the  water  was  black 
w  ith  a  mass  of  atitli^  crowdeil  together  on 
the  surface,  and  frightened  and  exhausted. 

She  thrust  her  hands  in  among  them 
and  threw  handful  after  handful  into 
the  canoe,  and  then  her  dreadful  thirst 
and  hunger  made  her  cease,  and,  taking 
fish  after  fish,  she  bit  into  them  with  her 
sharp  teeth,  and  assuaged  both  hunger 
antl  thirst. 

As  she  tore  ravenously  at  the  atuU  the 
sky  became  overcast,  and  while  the  hnitas 
splashed  and  jumi>ed  around  her,  and  the 
birds  cried  shrilly  overhead,  the  blessed 
rain  began  to  fall,  at  first  in  heavy  drops, 
and  then  in  a  steady  downpour. 

Taking  off  her  thick  grass  girdle,  she 
rolled  it  up  into  a  tight  coil  and  placed  it 
across  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  about  two 
feet  from  the  bows,  so  as  to  form  a  dam  ; 
and  then,  lying  face  downwards,  she  drank 
and  drank. till  satisfied.  Then  she  counted 
the  atiili.     Thtre  were  over  forty. 

All  that  day  the  rain  squalls  continued, 
and  then  the  wind  settled  and  blew 
steadily  from  the  east,  and  Ninia  kept 
the  canoe  right  before  it. 

That  night  she  sk-pt  but  little.  A  wild 
hope  had  sprung  up  in  her  heart  that  she 
might  reach  the  island  of  Ponape,  which 
she  knew  was  not  manv  days*  sail  from 
Pingelap.  Indeed,  she  had  once  heard 
her  father  and  Sralik  talking  about  going 
there  in  the  whale-boat  to  sell  turtle-shell 
to  the  white  traders  there.  But  she  did 
not  know  that  the  current  and  trade  wind 
were  setting  the  canoe  quickly  away  from 
Ponape  towards  a  group  of  low-lying  atolls 
called  Ngatik. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

The  rain  had  ceased,  and  in  the  warm, 
starlight  night  she  driftetl  on  to  the  west, 
and  as  .she  drifted  she  dreamed  of  her 
father,  and  saw  Ninia  the  widow,  her 
mother,  sitting  in  the  desolate  house  on 
lakai,  before  the  dying  embers  of  the 
fire,  and  heard  her  voice  ( rying — 

**  ^>  thou  white  Christ-ivnt,  A>  ivhom  my 
husband  caltut  as  ht    (tint,   till  me  are   my 
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children  pa  ished  ?  I  pra  \  •  Thee  heca  use  of  the 
white  blood  that  is  in  them  to  protect  them 
and  let  me  t/ehold  my  deloi'ed  again.'' 

The  girl  awoke.  Her  mother's  voice 
seemed  still  to  murmur  in  her  ears,  and  a 
caim  feeling  of  rest  entered  her  soul.  She 
took  the  paddle,  and  then  stopped  and 
thought. 

This  new  God — the  Christ-God  of  her 
father  —  perhaps  He  would  help  her  to 
reach  the  land.  She,.top,  would  call  upon 
Him,  even  as  her  mother  had  done. 

*'  See,  O  Christ-God,  I  am  but  one 
left  of  three.  I  pray  Thee  guide  my  canoe 
to  land,  so  that  1  may  yet  see  Ninia,  my 
mother,  once  more." 

As  the  dawn  approached  she  dozed 
again,  and  then  she  heard  a  sound  that 
made  her  heart  leap — it  was  the  low, 
monotonous  boat  of  the  surf. 

When  the  sun  rose  she  saw  before  her  a 
long  line  of  low-lying  islands,  clothed  in 
cocoanuts,  and  shining  like  jewels  upon 
the  deep  ocean  blue. 

She  ate  some  more  of  the  fish,  and, 
paddling  as  strongly  as  her  strength  would 
permit,  she  passed  between  the  passage, 
entered  the  smooth  waters  of  the  lagoon, 
and  ran  the  canoe  up  on  to  a  white  beach. 

**  The  Christ-God  has  heard  me,"  she 
said  as  she  threw  her  wearied  form  under 
the  shade  of  the  cocoanut  palms  and  fell 
into  a  heavy,  dreamless  slumber. 

And  here  next  morning  the  people  of 
Ngatik  found  her.  They  took  the  poor 
wanderer  back  with  them  to  their  houses 
that  were  clustered  under  the  palm-groves 
a  mile  or  two  awav,  and  there  for  two  vears 
she  dwelt  with  them,  hoping  and  waiting 
to  return  to  Pingelap. 

One  day  a  ship  came — a  whaler  cruising 
back  to  Strong's  Island  and  the  Marshall 
Grouj).     The  captain  was  told  her  stor)' 


l)y  the  people  of  Ngatik,  and  offered  to 
touch  at  Pingelap  and  land  her. 

«  ♦  «  ♦ 

Ninia  the  widow  was  still  living  on 
Takai,  and  her  once  beautiful  face  had 
grown  old  and  haggard  -  looking.  Since 
the  night  of  the  storm  four  ships  had  called 
at  Pingelap,  but  she  had  never  once  gone 
over  to  the  village,  for  grief  was  eating  her 
heart  away  ;  and  so,  when  one  evening  she 
heard  that  a  ship  was  in  sight,  she  took  no 
heed. 

Her  house  was  very  sad  and  lonely  now, 
and  as  night  came  on  she  lay  down  in  her 
end  of  the  house  and  slept,  while  the  other 
four  people  sat  round  the  fire  and  talked 
and  .smoked. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  four 
slaves  got  up  and  went  away  to  the  village, 
for  they  wanted  to  be  there  when  the  boat 
from  the  ship  came  ashore. 

At  daylight  the  ship  was  close  in,  and 
the  people  in  the  village  saw  a  boat 
lowered.  Then  a  crj'  of  astonishment 
burst  from  them  when  they  saw  the  boat 
pull  straight  in  over  the  reef  and  land  at 
Takai,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
house  of  Ninia,  the  white  man's  widow. 

Only  one  person  got  out,  and  then  the 
boat  pushed  off  again  and  pulled  back  to 
the  ship. 

*  *  Kc  ^ 

Ninia  the  witlow  had  risen,  and  was 
rolling  up  the  mat  she  had  slept  upon, 
when  a  figure  darkened  the  doorway.  She 
turned  wonderingly  to  see  who  it  was  that 
had  come  over  so  early  from  the  village, 
when  the  stranger,  who  was  a  tall,  graceful 
young  girl,  sprang  forward,  and  folding 
her  arms  around  her,  said,  sobbing  with 
joy — 

**Mv  mother.  .  .  .  The  Christ-(]od  hath 
brought  me  back  to  thee  again." 
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THE      LEGION      OF      HONOUR. 
By  a   knight   OF   THE    ORDER. 


UNLIKE  the  other  leading  nations  of 
Europe,  France  possesses  only 
one  order  of  knighthood,  and  the  Legion 
of  Honour  is  probably  the  most  popular 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  democratic 
institution  of  its  class  amongst  the 
numerous  decorations  in  the 
gift  of  the  Powers  of  the  world. 


The  Legion  of  Honour,  established  by  a 
consular  decree  dated  zgth  Flor^al,  year  X 
(May  1802),  was  not  formally  inaugurated 
until  more  than  two  years  subsequently,  on 
July  i+,  1804.  It  was  composed  of  a 
Grand  Council  of  Administration  (presided 
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French  Revolution,  the  stately 
Order  of  St.  Louis  held  in 
France  a  position  of  eminence 
similar  to  that  of  the  Garter 
in  England,  the  Golden  Fleece 
in  Spain  and  Austria,  the  Black 
Eagle  in  Prussia,  or  the  Cross 
of  St.  Andrew  in  Russia.  But 
in  that  cataclysm  which  swept 
away  the  monarchy  and  the 
privileged  classes  of  France, 
the  Bourbon  badge  of  chivalry. 
and  its  broad  blue  ribbon  iioni 
by  king  and  nobles,  were  swept 
away  with  the  rest,  and, 
although  the  ancient  monarchy 
was  restored  for  a  time  some 
twenty  years  after  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  XVI.  perished  by 
the  guillotine,  the  Order  of 
St.  Louis,  for  a  brief  perio<l 
resuscitated  by  Louis  XVIII. 
and  Charles  X.,  was  finally  and 
definitively  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  the  past  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1 830 ;  and  the  decoration 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  is  now 
the  sole  knightly  order  of  tlis- 
tinction  known  amongst  our 
neighbours  across  the  Channel. 

When    Bonaparte,    in    1801, 
proposed    the    creation    of   an 
order  "  intended  to  reward  ciiil 
as    well    as    military   senices, 
uniting  them  together  in  the  same  dis- 
tinction, as  the  nation  united  them  in  its 
gratitude,"  the  -scheme  aroused  very  con- 
siderable opposition  in  France. 

"Crosses  and  ribbons  are  the  baubles 
of  monarchy,"  they  said. 

"  It  is  with  baubles  that  men  are  led," 
retorted  Napoleon., 
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over  bv  Lacepidc,  the  first  Grand  Chan- 
cellor},' and  I  b  "  cohorts,"  each  comprising 
7  "grand  officers,"  10  "commandants," 
30  "officers,"  and  350  "legionaries."  An 
imperial  decree  of  Jan.  9.  1805,  created 
in  addition  60  "grand  eagles." 

In   1814   Louis  XVlll.,  though   politic 
enough    to    ai:V.i\o\\\tti%fc    *vt    X-c'^g.-s^, 
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reduced  the  prerogatives  of  the  Legion- 
aries, ami  replaced  the  effigy  of  Bonaparte 
on  the  decoration  by  that  of  Henri  IV., 
and  the  eaf,'lc  by  the  Bourbon  fleur-de-lys. 


The  name  of  "grand  eagle  "was  aUered 
to  "grand  cross."  On  Martli  lO,  iSiG, 
the  "commandants"  received  the  title  of 
"commanders,"  and  the  Legion  Iwcanic 
officiatlv  knoun  as  tiie  "Order  of  the- 
Legion'of  Honour."  L.mis  I'hilij.pe,  after 
his  accession  to  tlu'  tlirone,  contented 
himself  «iih  siihstiiming  the  trici)lonr  Hag 
for  the  flenr-dc-lvs  on  the  obverse  of  tin- 
i-mss.  Napoli'dn  HI.,  on  tlie  eontrarv, 
by  the  organic  decree  of  Marcli  16.  1851, 
greatly  mudilied  llie  institution,  although 
he  expressly  retained  its  character  as  a 
reward  fi.r  both  civil  and  militan'  scnices. 
After  ilie  fall  of  the  Secon<l  Kmpire.  Iiv 
a  decR'c  dated  Oct.  zS.  1870,  and  issued 
l>v  the  (Jovemment  of  National  Defence, 
f  ihe   Legion  of  Honour 


was  summarily  suppressed  as  a  reward  for 
civil  services.  This  decree  was  revoked 
l»j-  a  Hill  brought  before  the  Chamber 
by  Ceneral  Ma/ure  in  June  1871. 

The  constitution  of  the  I-cgion  of 
Honour  ordains  that  the  Chief  of  the 
Slate  for  the  time  being  shall  be  the 
(iraiid  -Master  of  the  Order.  In  view, 
hoive\er,  of  his  comparatively  brief  tenure 
of  ofticc,  it  is  provided  that  when  he  is  no 
longer  in  power  heshall  still  retain  the 
rank  antPin^ignia  of  the  (irand  Cross, 
with  which  he  has  been  invested  ex  officio. 
This  important  jKjint  was  only  recently 
settled  by  the  (,'ouncil  of  Ministers  on  the 
resignationofthe  President  of  the  Republic, 
.\I.  Casiniir-I'erier. 

The  Legion  of  Honour  is  at  present 
composed  of  80  Grand  Crosses,  200  Grand 
Officers,  and  1000  Commanders,  besides 
an  unlimited  number  of  Knights. 

Thesi.-  members  of  the  Order  include 
only.  Frenchmen.  Foreigners  are  some- 
times decorated,  but  are  not  received  into 
the  Order,  They  are  not  required  to  take 
till'  customary  oath  of  fidelity. 

In  time  of  jjcace,  a  minimum  of  twenty 
years  civil  or  military  service  is  necessary 
to  obtain  the  decoration. 

The  first   sti'p  is  the  onler  of  Knight- 
hood.    Promotion  to  the  rank  of  Officer 
may  be  accorded  after  four  years  a-s  Knight; 
promolinn  lu  Commander  after  two  yean* 
:o  the  rank  of  (irand 
.■  years  as  Commander: 
dignitv  of  (irand  Cross 
(;nmdV)frit,-r. 
soldiers,  each  campaign 


lliese  rul. 
enfiirced.     Ill  time  of  wa 
ism   or    serious  wounds, 
peace  exceptional  se 
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or  in  time  of 
to  the  Swte. 
ihe  usual  conditions  to  be  dis- 
iih  altogether;  but  never,  under 
■xt  whatever,  may  two    steps  be 


.■ar  t!ie  decoration  of  tlic 
grade  to  which  he  has  been  promoted  until 
after  his  fitrnial  investiture,  unless  he  has 
received  the  ( Irder  directlv  from  the  Chief 
"f  the  Slate. 

Ilh-gally  wearing  either  the  cross  or  the 
ribbon  of  the  Order  is  jmnishable  by  fine 

Soldiers  .-.r.-  always  invested  at  parade. 

N<i  [lecuniary  ad\aiitago  is  attached  to 
the  civil  cross;  but  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned oHicer^i,  and  soldiers  receive  an 
annual  allowaiici'  of  i5of.  for  a  Knight, 
foof.  for  Officers,  looof.  ior  Commanders, 
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looof.   fur  Grand  Officers,  and  3ooof.  tor 

( I  rand  Crosses. 

Officers  an<i  Knights  wearing  tin-  cross 
are  entitled  to  a  military  salute  of  arms 
brought  to  the  shoulder;  anns  are  pre- 
sented to  (.'ommanders,  tirand  (Jflicers. 
and  Grand  Crosses. 

A  member  of  the  Order  is  deprived  of 
(he  Legion  of  Honour  for  the  same 
reasons  that  he  loses  the  rights  of  a  French 
citizen ;  for  instance,  naturalisation  in  a 
foreign  cnuntri-.  acceptation  of  service 
under  a  foreiffn  (io\ernment  without  per- 


Twenty  (jrand  Chancellors  have  suc- 
ceeded one  another  in  the  elegant  i>alace 
of  the  I-egion  of  Honour,  wliich  was  built 
in  I786bythe  architect  Roussi'au  for  the 
Prince  of  Salm-Sahn,  and  accjuired  by 
Lacepide  on  Jlay  3,  1804.  I.acepMe  and 
Marshal  Gerard' both  tilled  the  post  of 
Chancellor  twice.  The  others  liave  been 
B.iTOn  <le  I'radt,  Vicomie  de  Hruges, 
Marshal  MacDonald  Due  de  Tarenlc. 
Marshal  :Mottier  Due  de  Trevise.  Marshal 
Oudinot  I  )uc  de  Keggi. ..  ( Jeneral 
Soitbervie.  Marshal  Moiitor,  Marshal 
£xclmans,  (ieneral  Conile  d'Ornano, 
General  I.ebnni  Due  de  I'laisancc, 
Wanfhal  relHs^ier.  Admiral  1  lamelin. 
General  Comte  Flahault,  (jcneral  Vinoy  ; 
Genual  laitlherbe,  who  reorganised  the 
educational  estai>lishmi'nis  connected  with 
tlie  I^gitin  cif  Honour  ;  and,  ttnally, 
General  Fe\Tier,.  ivho  succetnled  to  the 
high  post  on  Oct.  10,  i88(). 

Under  the  Coniniiine,  -Mav  ij,  1871, 
the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was 
bunt  down.  The  reconstruction  of  the 
building  cost  1.0.16,000  francs  (^'42,240  . 
raisc<l  iiy  il  ■■  vohiutary  subscriptions  of 
the  mcmlKTS  of  the  ( )rder. 

The  Cross  of  ihe  Legion  of  Honour  is 
sometimes  awarded  to  a  regimeut  in  com- 
memoration of  sonic^  splendid  feat  of  arms, 
or  to  a  town  fi)r  its  heroic  ilefence,  etc. 

'Hie  following  regiments  carry  the  cross 
for  braverv  at  the  top  of  their  standanl  : 
The  Sist,'  the  57th,  the  761I1,  and  the 
99th  Regimenis  of  the  Line  ;  ihi'  mil  and 
3rd  Zouaves;  the  ,?rd  Algerian  Sharji- 
shooters,  and  the  ist  African   Rilles 

'ITie  towns  of  Chaloii  -  sur  -  Saoue. 
Toumtis,  Saint-Jean-de-I.osne,  Roanne, 
and  ChaK'audun  wear  the  cross  on  their 
coats-of-arms. 

About  fortv  women  have  also  rccei^'ed 
the  Cross  of  ihe  Legion  (»f  I  lonour.  The 
following  are  among  the  first  nanus  that 
occur  to  us  :  \'irginie  ( ;hes<juiere,  who  was 
the  first  woman  ever  decorated ;  Ros:i 
Bonhcur,     Madame     Dieulafov.    Madame 


Furtado-Heine,  Mdlle.  Nicole,  the  matron 
of  I^  .'^aliMitrit^re,  who  devoted  twenty- live 
years  of  her  life  to  the  care  of  idiotic  and 
rickety  children. 

There  are  many  foreign  members  of  the 
legion  of  Honour,  amongst  whom  is 
included  a  considerable  proportion  of 
British  subjects.  The  cross  and  red 
ribbon  of  the  Order  are  worn  by  numerous 
survivors  of  the  Crimean  War,  both  officers 
and  rank  and  file,  whilst  the  civil  branch 
of  the  French  decoration  is  represented  in 
I'.ngland  by  persons  of  political  celebrity, 
eminent  professional  men,  novelists, 
journalists,  inventors,  and  others  who  have 
been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  distinction. 
'I'he  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brothers  are 
all  members  of  the  Order,  and  it  is  stated 


that  the  cross  is  about  tti  Ik  conferred 
upon  the  j>reBent  Ix)rd  Mai  or  of  I  ondon, 
in  recognition  <)f  the  good  understanding 
between   the   two    nations   to    which   the 
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recent  visit  of  Sir  Joseph  Renals  to  France 
has  admittedly  contributed  in  a  marked 
degree. 

There  are  many  characteristic  anecdotes 
related  in  connection  with  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  Shortly  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Order,  Napoleon  L  gave  instructions 
that  the  names  of  all  soldiers  who  had 
previously  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
wars  of  the  Republic  should  be  submittecj* 
for  the  new  decoration,  although  many  of 
them  had  returned  to  civil  life.  M.  de 
Narbonne,  who  had  long  been  living  in 
exile,  with  other  noble  emigres  of  the  period, 
had  recently  resumed  his  residence  in  Paris. 
On  the  dav  of  the  distribution  oi  crosses 
among  the  former  soldiers  of  Bonaparte, 
M.  de  Narbonne  learned  that  his  valet, 
who  had  served  in  Egypt,  was  one  of  those 
who  had  received  the  decoration,  and 
sending  for  the  man  informed  him,  with 
great  gravity,  that  it  would  be  unseemly 
for  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to 
wait  behinil  his  chair  at  table.  "There- 
fore," continued  his  master,  '*  I  have 
decided,  Louis,  to  request  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  at  dinner  to-day ;  and  to- 
morrow you  shall  go  and  take  possession 
of  an  appointment  as  gamekeeper  on  one  of 
mv  estates.  Your  new  functions  will  not, 
I  trust,  be  incompatible  with  the  honour 
which  has  been  conferred  u[)()n  you  !  " 

After  the  distribution  of  the  crosses 
at  Paris  the  Kmpcror  proceeded  for  a 
similar  purpose  to  IkjuKjgne,  where  a 
portion  of  the  army  was  then  encamped 
in  a  semicircle  facing  the  o[)en  Channel. 
It  was  here  that  Napoleon  first  appeareil 
upon  an  improvised  throne,  surrounded 
by  his  marshals  antl  hailed  by  the  troops 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  British 
fleet,  cruising  in  the  ofllng,  observing  that 
some  unusual  ceremony  was  going  forward 
on  shore,  commenced  a  brisk  cannonade, 
to  which  the  French  batteries  responded, 
but  without  much  damage  being  done 
on  either  side.  At  the  termination  of  the 
ceremony,  the  Emperor,   followed  by  his 


marshals  and  a  numerous  staff,  rode  away 
towards  the  town  of  Boulogne.  As  he  was 
passing  in  the  rear  of  one  of  the  batteries 
he  turned  to  General  ^larmont,  who.  like 
Napoleon  himself,  had  been  originally  in 
the  artiller}-,  and  said  jocularly :  **  Let  us 
see,  Marmont,  if  we  remember  our  old 
trade  well  enough  to  send  a  cannon-ball 
into  that  English  brig,  which  seems  disposed 
to  amuse  itself  at  our  expense,  and  has  the 
audacity  to  come  within  range."  Here- 
upon the  Emperor  dismounted,  look  the 
post  of  the  corporal  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  pieces,  levelled  the  mortar  himself,  and 
applied  the  match.  The  missile  passed 
through  one  of  the  brig's  sails  and  fell  into 
the  sea  beyond.  Mannont  then  tried  his 
hand,  but  with  no  better  effect,  and  the 
})lucky  captain  of  the  brig,  fmding  his  ship 
an  object  of  special  interest  on  shore, 
blazed  awav  at  a  tremendous  rate.  **  Now 
then,  corporal,"  said  the  Emperor,  **  it  is 
your  turn."  The  artilleryman,  taking 
careful  aim,  firetl  th(i  gun,  and  the  pro- 
jectile, hissing  through  the  air,  was  seen 
to  carry  away  a  portion  of  the  daring 
Englishman's  bowsprit.  "  Bravo,  cor- 
[)oral !  "  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  *'  you 
are  a  much  better  marksman  than  either 
of  us  !  "  Anil,  taking  the  cross  from  his 
own  coat,  he  atiacheil  it  to  the  breast  of 
the  delighted  soldier  amid  the  acclam- 
ations of  the  army. 

In  the  life  of  Napoleon  a  hundred  such 
instanc  es  are  related.  It  was  thus  that  the 
greatest  military  genius  of  modern  times 
knew  how  to  stimulate  the  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers ;  and,  in  his 
hands,  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
was  ever  a  most  potent  incentive  to  the 
accomplishment  of  heroic  deeds.  It  has 
been  said  that,  after  all,  it  is  merely  a  toy, 
a  badge  of  man's  vanity.  Why  not,  if 
the  toy  inspires  devotion  and  encourages 
talent?  What  does  such  an  epithet 
matter,  if  a  desire  to  possess  the  Cross  of 
Honour  engenders  heroes  and  creates 
benefactors  to  humanitv .'' 
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By  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 


"T  TPOX   my  word,    Millicent "— with 

\^  an  impatient  laugh — **  there  are 
times  I  could  swear  your  heart  wasn't  in 
it ;  times  when,  for  all  your  child-like 
transparency,  I  could  almost  believe  there 
was  another  man  somewhere  to  whom  you 
had  given  all  that  ought  to  be  mine.** 

**  Oh,  hush,  hush  !  **  answered  a  soft 
voice  ;  **  don't  say  such  things,  my  darling ; 
they  are  treason  against  our  love." 

"  Poor  little  woman,"  said  the  man 
repentantly.  "  I  oughtn't  to  have  said 
that,  for  I  know  it  is  not  true.  But  you 
are  cold-blooded,  little  girl  —  deucedly 
cold-blooded.  Here  have  I  been  talking 
about  our  hQnc)nTioon — our  honeymoon 
that  you  seem  so  determined  to  postpone — 
and  cheating  myself  by  talking  of  it  into  a 
half-belief  that  it  had  arrived,  and  yet, 
when  I  look  in  those  milky  eyes  of  yours 
to  see  if  I  have  put  a  spark  of  fire  into 
them,  I  find  only  a  wandering  look  of 
alarm.  Is  it  any  wonder  you  baffle  and 
distress  me  ?  " 

The  girl  lifted  up  the  eyes  he  had  calleil 
milky.  The  unusual  epithet  was  the  right 
one  in  her  case.  The  wide,  innocent- 
looking  eyes  were  of  a  curious  pale-blue, 
nearer  the  colour  of  spilt  milk  than  any- 
thing else  one  could  think  of.  There  was 
a  slightly  scared  expression  about  them, 
and  the  sensitive  lines  of  the  mouth,  the 
fineness  of  the  silky  hair,  the  frequent 
movements  of  the  slender  hands,  all  spoke 
of  a  highly  strung,  nervous  organisation. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  "  with  me,  love 
means  fear.  You  are  so  strong  and  con- 
fident. While  I,  since  I  have  known  and 
loved  you,  I  have  realised  with  anguish 
the  thousand  and  one  chances  that 
may  snatch  us  away  from  each  other  for 
ever." 

"  The  more  reason  for  hastening  our 
marriage.  If  I  had  your  shadowy  fears, 
Millicent — as  I  have  not,  for  you  are 
healthy,  my  white  rose,  despite  your  too 
active  imagination  —  I  should  scarcely 
breathe  till  we  belonged  to  each  other. 
After  that  the  deluge." 

The  girl  trembled  violently  within  his 
arms,  murmuring  his  name  half-inaudibly. 


*'  *  Geoffrey,  Geoffrey,'"  he  repeated  after 
her.  "  But  what  have  I  said  to  frighten 
you,  my  sweetheart  ?  Nothing  can 
separate  us.  It  is  only  your  timidity  that 
delays  our  heaven.  Why,  Millicent,  why? 
Do  vou  know  sometimes  I  could  crush 
you  to  bend  your  will  to  mine  ?  What  a 
will,  little  girl,  though  you  look  so  soft 
and  yielding ! " 

"  I  will  yield  ever}'thing  once  we  are 
married,  Geoffrey." 

"  Yes,  darling,"  said  the  man,  suddenly 
mollified  ;  '*  but  when  is  that  to  be  ?  " 

"  Let  us  forget  about  it,  Geoffrey,  for  a 
little  while.  Let  us  be  lovers.  Marriage 
so  often  means  the  end  of  love,  or,  at 
least,  the  end  of  romance." 

'*  It  shall  not  with  us,  you  foolish  child, 
I  promise  you  that,  if  that  is  all  you  fear." 

She  gave  a  little  tired  sigh  as  of  one 
who  gives  in  out  of  weariness. 

"  Poor  Geoffrey,"  she  said,  stroking  his 
cheek.  "It  is  hard  that  vou  should  be 
worried  with  my  inexplicable  whims.  Wait 
a  little  longer  patiently.  When  you  come 
to  Dormer  Court  next  month  I  promise 
vou  that  then  I  will  fix  the  tlate — if  vou 
still  desire  it." 

The  man  laughed. 

**  If  I  still  desire  it,  swe<;theart !  WelL 
thanks  for  so  much  grace.  I  have  had 
visions  of  your  perpetual  unwillingness- 
that  should  land  us  somehow  into  old  age 
unmarried." 

The  girl  crept  close  to  him  and  they 
were  silent — the  silence  of  lovers  that 
means  so  much  satisfaction.  After  a  time 
they  stood  up  and  sauntered  easily  down 
the  garden-path.  It  was  September,  and 
the  late  roses  were  out  in  bloom,  and 
now  and  again  a  bird  trilled  sweetly,  a 
little  song  very  different  from  the  full 
rapture  of  early  summer. 

"  The  latest  of  late  warblers  sinj:;s  as  one 
That  trolls  at  random  when  the  feast  is  ovcr,'*^ 

quoted  Millicent  Gray. 

The  homely  red  house  came  into  sight,, 
with  its  verandah,  and  the  many  garden 
paths  diverging  from  it  into  winding  walk 
and  shrubbery.  There  was  a  lady  in 
the   verandah,    comfortably  seated    in    a 
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rocking-chair,  her  eyes  bent  on  the  novel 
in  her  hand,  and  a  pretty  tea  equipage 
drawn  within  reacli  of  her.  She  looked 
up  as  the  lovers  approached. 

**Dear  people,"  she  said  gaily,  "lam 
glad  you  have  thought  at  last  of  me  and 
the  tea.  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
restraining  Jones's  impatience.  Though, 
indeed,  if  I  had  taken  my  tea  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ago,  and  given  you  the  tannin,  I 
don't  suppose  you  would  be  a  whit  the 
-wiser.'* 

She  tinkled  a  little  bell  at  her  elbow, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  spruce  Jones 
arrived  with  the  tea-pot.  Mrs.  Evelyn 
drew  herself  up  from  her  languid  position 
and  poured  out  the  tea.  She  was  an 
■exceedingly  pretty  woman,  nut-brown  and 
with  flashing  white  teeth,  this  cousin  of 
(leoffrey  Annesley,  and  school-friend  of  his 
betrothed. 

'*  Well,  Helen,"  said  Annesley,  '*  wc 
haven't  been  idle.  Millicent  has  at  least 
named  a  time  for  naming  the  timt;  for 
our  marriage.  Most  men  mightn't  think 
it  a  tremendous  concession,  but  I  am 
grateful  for  small  favours." 

"  She 's  a  shy  biril,  (jeoffrey,"  Mrs. 
Evelyn  answered,  getting  up  10  kiss  her 
friend.  "  So  1  think  you  have  gained  a 
concession.  And  Millicent  is  well  worth 
Availing  for.  But  here  comes  my  great 
boy !  "  she  cried,  as  the  house-door  was 
opened  by  a  smiling  nurse,  and  a  delight- 
ful brown-faced  youngster  toddled  on  to 
ihe  verandah,  and  ran  to  his  mother. 

**  Thank  you,  Nurse,"  she  said.  "  Now 
you  go  to  your  tea  while  I  take  care  of 
Master  John." 

The  bov  trottetl  from  his  mother  to 
Millicent,  and  stood  by  her  knee,  leaning 
his  chubby  arms  upon  her  dress.  Pre- 
sently the  two  went  down  on  the  lawn  for 
a  romp — a  delightful  romp — with  a  ball 
ami  a  puppy,  which  was  accompanied  by 
peals  of  laughter. 

**  She  will  make  an  exquisite  mother 
some  day,"  said  IVIrs.  Evelyn,  translating 
into  words  something  of  the  look  in  the 
man's  eyes. 

He  gave  her  a  swift  glance,  which  had  a 
shy  gratitude  in  it. 

*'  I  am  nearly  tired  waiting,  Helen,"  he 
said.  *'  She  is  in  no  great  hurry  to  give 
mv  my  happiness." 

**  But  she  has  promi.sed  something 
now  ?  " 

**  She  has  promised  to  fix  a  date  when 
1  go  down  next  month  to  their  place.  Have 
you  ever  been  there,  Helen  ?  " 

*'  Never.  Eorall  our  staunch  friendship, 
Millicent  has  alwavs  had  her  reserves  with 


me.     I  know  little  about  her  family  except 
that  they  are  poor  and  proud." 

**  The  father's  letter  to  me  was  stiff 
enough.  I  suppose  they  live  in  a  kind  of 
feudal  atmosphere  in  their  Northumbrian 
woods.  I  might  have  resented  the  tone 
f)f  it,  only  I  feel  so  unworthy  of  my  girl. 
After  all,  if  the  old  fellow  writes  as  if  he 
were  of  the  blood  royal,  I,  Millicent's 
lover,  should  be  the  last  to  complain." 

*'You  have  the  ideal  temper  for  a 
lover." 

**  It  has  been  sorely  tried,  Helen,  I 
assure  you.  You  women  wear  well  through 
an  indefinite  engagement.  For  some  in- 
credible reason  you  make  your  heyday  of 
it ;  while  with  us  it  is  a  time  that  stirs  the 
sleeping  savage  in  us  more  than  any  other 
set  of  circumstances  in  which  we  could  be 
placed." 

"  Poor  Geoffrey  !  But  here  comes  your 
pretty  lady-love.  And  my  young  savage 
has  pulled  down  all  the  gold-silver  of 
her  hair.  How  ilelightful  she  looks 
dishevelled ! " 

It  was  indeed  a  charming  face  that 
looked  at  them  as  Millicent  came  towards 
them,  vainly  endeavouring  to  twist  up  the 
coil  the  child  had  pulled  about  her 
shoulders. 

September  j)assed  goUlenly,  and  the 
trees  were  in  full  pomp  when  there  came 
in  wild  weather  with  the  October  new 
n\(jon.  The  storms  very  soon  made  havoc 
of  garden  and  woodland,  and  every  day 
brought  tidings  of  destruction  by  land  and 
sea.  It  was  on  one  of  those  wild  days 
that  Geoffrey  Annesley  and  Millicent 
(Jray  left  King's  Cross  for  the  long 
journey  northwartls.  It  was  murky  in  the 
great  station,  and  without  in  the  yellow 
streets  there  was  a  fog  of  rain,  and  a 
sodden  plashing  under  foot  where  the 
miserable  ranks  of  pedestrians  trudged 
stolidlv. 

The  lovers  were  undismayed  by  the 
weather.  Millicent  for  once  s>eemed  to 
have  pitched  care  to  the  winds,  and  her 
eyes  had  a  brighter  light,  her  cheeks  a 
rosier  flush  than  usual. 

When  the  train  had  steamed  out,  and 
they  were  rushing  through  grey  sheets  of 
water,  past  ghosts  of  warehouses,  and 
ranges  of  dingy  dwellings,  dimly  seen 
through  the  mist,  (jeoffrey  leant  forward 
and  took  the  two  little  hands,  warm  from 
the  muff.  They  were  alone  in  the  com- 
partment. 

**This  might  be  our  honeymoon,  little 
woman,"  he  said,  fondling  the  slim 
fingers. 

•*  In  this  weather  .'' "  she  asked. 
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••  Yes ;  why  not  ?  I  should  have  no 
eyes  for  the  weather." 

*'  Nor  I,'*  she  said,  softly  audacious. 

••  No,  sweet  ? "  he  cried  delightedly. 
"  So  you  wish  for  the  dreaded  time,  after 
all  f  " 

*'  Wish  for  it !  Ah,  that  is  a  poor  way  of 
putting  it." 

He  had  not  often  seen  her  in  this  mood, 
and  was  enchanted. 

•'You  are  making  up  to  me  now  for 
being  so  cold  sometimes.  You  have 
starved  me,  Millicent.  You  women  don't 
know  what  it  is  never  to  meet  with  an 
answering  ardour." 

**  I  have  never  felt  cold  even  when  I 
seemed  so.  I  have  been  afraid  to  show 
you  all  I  felt.  Believe  this,  my  dear.  But 
to-day  I  am  done  with  fear.  No  matter 
what  comes  you  must  believe  in  the  fullness 
of  my  love  for  you." 

The  rain  lasted  all  day  till  late  evening, 
when  the  lights  of  a  little  wayside  station 
shone  blurred  through  the  mist. 

They  drove  to  Dormer  Court  through  a 
heavily  wooded  countr}-.  The  place  looked 
ancient,  and  did,  indeed,  date  back  some 
hundreds  of  years.  The  dining-hall  was 
panelled  with  fine  old  oak,  and  the  fire- 
places on  each  side  massively  carved.  A 
gallery  ran  rotmd  it,  from  which  corridors 
diverged  each  side  to  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments. There  was  a  good  deal  of  armour 
in  shadowy  corners,  and  on  the  high 
dresser  there  was  a  show  of  heavy  silver 
plate,  the  sale  of  which  might  have  turned 
the  poverty  of  the  Gray  family  to  affluent  e. 
But  Sir  Roland  Gray  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  selling  one  of  his 
daughters,  perhaps  sooner,  as  of  reducing 
the  heritage  that  had  come  to  him  by 
turning  the  slightest  portion  of  it  into 
hard  cash. 

He  was  a  frosty  old  gentleman,  with  a 
haughty  air  which  Annesley  did  not  find 
reassuring.  Dormer  Court  seemed  to 
him  a  rather  chilly  place,  and  glancing  at 
Millicent  as  they  entered,  he  thought  she 
looked  suddenly  ner\ous  and  depressed, 
'lliose  great  fireplaces  would  have  needed 
roaring  cressets  of  wood  in  them  to  make 
the  place  human,  but  they  showed  only 
polished  brass  dogs,  evidently  quite  inno- 
cent of  use — for  some  time,  at  least. 

Annesley  noticed  these  things  as  he 
passed  through  the  hall  on  his  way  to  the 
drawing-room,  an  apartment  as  stately  as 
the  dining-hall,  and  more  chilly.  There 
Millicent's  sister  and  his  hostess  awaited 
them.  She  was  a  rather  unhappy-looking 
woman,  past  her  first  youth,  and  delicate- 
looking. 


His  room,  to  which  he  followed  a  man- 
ser\*ant  carr}*ing  his  portmanteau,  was 
gloomy.  The  bed  had  huge  testers  hung 
with  heavy  curtains ;  the  shuttered  windows 
were  also  heaWly  draped  ;  the  dark 
mahogany  furniture  was  of  the  most 
massive  build.  But  as  soon  as  the  sen-ant 
had  left  the  room,  and  Annesley  had  an 
opportunity  to  notice  these  things,  he 
obser\ed  a  portrait  above  the  fireplace 
which  seemed  to  dominate  the  rtx>m,  and 
which  drew  his  own  gaze  to  it  with  a 
curious  sense  of  fascination. 

The  portrait  was  that  of  a  handsome 
man,  dressed  according  to  the  period  of 
the  second  Charles.  His  skin  had  the 
peculiarly  warm  ruddy  tinge  we  associate 
with  Vandyck's  portraits,  and  out  of  this 
setting  his  eyes  looked  startlingly  blue. 
His  love-locks  straying  over  a  steel  corselet 
were  golden  brown,  and  altogether  he 
looked  a  most  gallant  cavalier.  But  the 
painting  of  the  eyes  was  the  |>ainter\s 
great  achievement.  As  Annesley  stood 
looking  at  the  picture  with  a  candle 
lighted  the  better  to  see  it,  he  could  have 
sworn  the  eves  looked  back  at  him  like 
those  of  a  living  man.  He  turned  to  the 
dressing-table  with  a  half-imeasy  laugh 
at  his  own  delusion.  He  had  laughed 
out  unconsciously,  and  as  he  did  st)  he 
thought  the  laugh  was  faintly  echoeil 
within  the  room.  He  looked  around  him 
sharply.  No,  the  room  looked  harmless 
enough,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  be  any- 
thing but  imagination.  Yet  the  cyc^  of 
the  portrait  seemed  to  gaze  towards  him. 
and  he  fancied  now  that  thev  had  a 
saturnine  gleam  in  them. 

**  Nerves,  my  friend,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. **This  is  a  new  development.  You  *11 
be  looking  under  the  bed  and  prodding 
the  window-curtains  for  burglars  next, 
like  any  hysterical  wom?»n." 

But  he  could  not  shake  oft*  the  sense  of 
being  watched.  He  made  a  resolution 
not  to  yield  to  his  folly  by  looking  at  the 
portrait,  but  as  he  went  to  and  fro  he  felt 
assured  that  the  eyes  were  following  him. 

**  Confound  vou,  Sir,"  he  said  at  last, 
half  jocosely,  *' I  wish  youM  keep  your 
eyes  out  of  my  back." 

He  could  have  sworn  again  that  he 
heard  the  faint,  malicious  laugh. 

*'  Well,"  he  said  as  he  finished  his  toilet, 
**  if  Donner  Court  possesses  such  a  thing 
as  a  haunted  room,  I  *m  in  it.  It  would 
make  a  nice  little  case  for  the  Psychical 
Society." 

At  dinner  the  conversation  somewhat 
flagged.  Annesley  did  his  best  raliantly 
to   keep   it   going,    but    reflected    witliin 
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himself  that  certainly  Dormer  Court  was 
not  cheerful.  MUlicent  had  become  very 
quiet  since  she  entered  her  home,  and  Sir 
Roland,  though  he  treated  his  guest  with 
very  punctilious  courtesy,  had  apparently 
little  to  say ;  the  elder  Sliss  Gray  scarcely 


fireplace  in  my  bed-room.  A  genuine 
Vandyck,  is  it  not,  Sir  Roland  ?  " 

The  baronet  bent  his  frosty  brows  upon 
him. 

"  It  is  not  a  Vandyck,"  he  said  coldly. 

Millicent    had   turned  quite  pale  when 


spoke,  ami  once  ivhen  Annesley  atkJrcssed 
her  dircctlv.  started  violently. 

"  Poor  iiltle  Millicent !  "  saiti  the  lover 
to  himst-ir.  ■'  \o  ttonder  she  is  a  little 
stranf^e  sometinu-s.  She  will  be  different 
in  a  haiipiir  atmosphere." 

Presently,  in  the  .'learch  for  a  subject  of 
conversati<m,  he  remembered  the  portrait. 

"That  is  n  ver)- fine  portrait  over  the 


the  picture  was  mentioned.  She  now  leant 
forward,  and  said  in  a  shocked  voice — 

"Vou  have  not  put  him  in  /Aa/  room, 
fatiier.-" 

"  Why  not .-  "  said  the  old  man  sharply, 
"  Guests  of  h<mour  have  slept  in  that  room 
many  a  lime." 

The  girl  sank  back  in  her  seat  ver>pale. 
Annesley  had  no  opportunity  later  of  asking 
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the  meaning  of  this  odd  little  scene. 
He  guessed,  indeed,  that  the  room  had 
some  ill  name,  but  was  not  perturbed. 
The  man  in  the  portrait  was  a  decent  look- 
ing fellow,  he  thought,  and  if  he  chose  to 
walk,  why,  one  might  have  worse  com- 
pany. He  was  not  at  all  hkely  to  be 
afraid  of  a  ghost ;  indeed,  to  see  one  was 
an  experience  he  rather  coveted,  for  he 
had  had  most  other  adventures  that  can 
fall  to  a  civilised  man. 

The  evening  was  no  improvement  on  the 
dinner.  Millicent  sat  silent  and  scared- 
looking.  Her  sister  played  melancholy 
music  at  the  grand  piano,  and  Sir  Roland, 
having  detained  the  young  man  inordin- 
ately long  in  the  dining-room,  discussing 
some  dry  aspect  of  politics  which  happened 
to  interest  him,  continued  the  discussion 
till  ten  o'clock,  at  which  hour  everyone 
was  expected  to  retire.  By  ten  o'clock 
Annesley  was  indeed  in  rather  a  bad 
temper.  He  didn't  like  his  future  father- 
in-law.  with  his  bushy  eyebrows,  his 
pursed,  opinionated  mouth,  and  his  light 
eyes,  with  their  suggestion  of  evil  temper. 

**  Once  I  carr}'  off  my  girl,"  he  sai(l  to 
himself,  **  'tis  precious  little  Donner  Court 
will  see  of  us." 

He  had  nothing  but  a  handshake  of  her 
at  parting  for  the  night.  Into  that,  how- 
ever, he  managed  to  infuse  as  much  loving 
reassurance  as  he  could  under  her  father's 
discouraging  glance.  When  he  went  up  to 
his  room  he  again  examined  the  portrait. 
The  Hfe-Iikeness  of  the  eyes  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  he  reached  up  to  feel  the 
painted  canvas,  and  so  make  sure.  He 
was  reminded  of  a  story  he  had  once  read, 
in  which  someone  had  been  spied  upon  by 
living  eyes  gazing  through  the  holes 
where  the  painted  eyes  of  the  portrait  had 
been. 

**  Only  harmless  canvas ! "  he  said  to 
himself ;  "  but  the  painter  of  those  eyes, 
if  he  wasn't  Vandvck,  must  have  had  an 
uncanny  sort  of  genius  of  his  own." 

He  determined  to  look  no  more  at  the 
portrait,  but  blew  out  his  candle  and 
jumped  into  bed.  He  was  soon  sleeping 
soundly,  in  spite  of  the  rain  that  beat 
against  the  windows,  and  the  blast  that 
howled  in  the  chimney. 

He  co'-.ld  not  have  told  how  long  he 
had  slept  when  he  was  awakened  by  a  cold 
breath  on  his  forehead.  He  opened  his 
eyes  in  thick  darkness,  and  thrust  out  his 
hands ;  they  met  only  the  air,  though  that 
struck  strangely  chill.  Then  from  the  dark 
into  which  he  gazed  a  face  shaped  itself, 
an  evil  face,  swollen,  distorted,  malignant; 
the  eyes,  with  a  red  gleam  in  them,  looked 
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furiously  into  his.  Annesley  was  a  brave 
man,  but  the  hair  of  his  head  stood  up,  and 
the  sweat  came  in  drops  on  his  forehead. 
He  pushed  both  hands  against  the  face, 
and  felt  nothing,  but  it  seemed  to  recede  a 
little  into  the  darkness.  Then,  still  watch- 
ing it,  he  felt  for  the  box  of  matches  which 
had  stood  beside  his  bed.  He  scarcely 
knew  how  he  was  able  to  see  the  face, 
because  he  felt  the  darkness  of  the  room 
to  be  intense  ;  the  light  seemed  to  come 
in  some  strange  way  from  the  apparition 
itself,  and  to  illumine  only  that. 

He  struck  a  match  sharply,  and  the 
flame  sputtered  a  little,  and  then  stood  up 
steadily.  The  face  was  gone  now.  He 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and  lit  the  candles  on 
his  dressing-table.  Then  he  peered  about 
him  into  the  dark  comers.  There  was 
nothing.  He  opened  the  great  wardrobe, 
looked  behind  curtains,  lifted  the  valance 
of  the  bed.  There  was  nothmg  anywhere. 
He  sat  down  on  the  side  of  his  bed  and 
wiped  his  face. 

**  By  Jove  !  "  he  said  ;  **  that  was  a  nasty 
experience  !  " 

He  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  portrait.  The 
eyes  were  still  watching  him,  and  he  had 
the  delusion  that  their  expression  had 
changed.  They  looked  like  the  eyes  of 
an  enemy.  The  eyes  of  the  apparition — 
he  shuddered  recalling  them — had  the 
expression  of  a  tiger  before  he  springs. 
Annesley  felt  with  a  sick  horror  that 
another  minute  of  darkness,  and  the 
creature  would  have  grappled  with  him. 

He  was  stnick  now  bv  a  certain  likeness 
between  the  eyes  of  the  portrait  and  those 
tiger-eyes.  Atid  the  face — yes,  there  had 
been  a  shadowy  likeness.  If  the  hand- 
some face  there  on  the  wall  had  been 
battered,  bruised,  beaten  out  of  human 
likeness,  it  might  be  something  like  that 
face  in  the  dark. 

Annesley  looked  at  his  watch  :  one 
o'clock.  The  room  was  very  cold,  and 
smelt  damp.  He  was  determined  not  to 
lie  down  again  in  the  canopied  bed,  where 
he  had  seemed  so  horribly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  evil  thing.  He  looked  around  for 
materials  to  make  a  fire.  There  were 
none.  A  fire  would  have  been  com|)anion- 
able  in  his  vigil.  He  looked  at  his  two 
candles.  They  were  tall  and  solid,  and 
would  last  till  daylight.  He  wished  he 
had  had  a  book  to  keep  him  company,  for 
he  was  determined  not  to  sleep  again  ; 
but  the  most  diligent  search  in  the  room 
brought  him  nothing,  and  he  remembered, 
with  an  impatient  exclamation,  that  he  had 
left  his  big  parcel  of  newspapers  in  the 
hall  as  he  entered. 
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He  dressed  himself  fully,  and  then  threw 
himself  in  an  arm-chair  to  get  through 
the  hours  as  best  he  could.  He  had 
deliberately  turned  the  chair  so  that  he 
should  not  see  the  portrait.  How  he 
wished  for  some  companionship  in  his 
dreary  vigil ;  if  only  he  had  Jim,  his  bull- 
dog, whom  he  had  left  forlorn  behind 
him  in  London  !  He  gazed  at  the  candles 
steadily  while  the    slow   minutes   passed. 


throat.  When  he  sprang  into  wakefulness 
the  hand  slowly  relased  its  grasp.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen,  except  that  the 
candles  were  guttering  in  the  wind  from 
the  chimney. 

He  flung  back  the  window  shutters  and 
opened  the  windows.  He  thought  now  of 
the  room  as  of  a  grave.  The  fresh  air 
rushing  in  seemed  to  steady  him.  His 
heart  was  beating  fast,  and  he  could  not 
rid  himself  of  a  conviction  that 
those  fingers  had  meant  to  strangle 
him.  The  rest  of  the  night  and 
during  the  grey  da«n  he  walked 
up  and  down  his  room. 

The  morning  brought  relief, 
and  also  anger.  He  was  in  no 
state  of  mind  to  unravel  the  things 
that  had  happened  to  him,  but  he 
HIS  furious  at  the  house  and  the 
people  I  hat  old  de\il  as  he 
mmtalh  cilled  '>ir  Roland  must 
ha^  c  knou  n  h  hat  guests  that 
infimal  room  of  his  harbourtd 
ind  \Lt  had  put  him  there  to 
sktp        \nd    ^IllhccnI — she   had 


bnamc   told     but 
■,tcad\  jt  the  thought 


kt  hm 

His    angt' 
iionilht  kss 


of  her 


When  he  thought  half  an  hour  had  gone 
he  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  only  ten 
minutes  past  one.  If  he  had  been  more 
at  home  in  the  house  he  would  have  left 
that  unpleasant  room,  and  betaken  himself 
anywhere,  out  in  the  storm  even.  But  he 
had  the  English  dislike  of  doing  an)'thing 
out  of  the  ordinary,  and  when  he  con- 
templated an  escape  from  the  house  he 
imagined  a  midnight  alarm,  and  all  the 
consequent  rumpus. 

He  must  have  dozed  in  his  chair,  for 
he  awoke  in  a  cold  sweat  suddenly,  with 
that  clammy  breath  lifting  the  hair  on  his 
forehead,  and  an  ice-cold  hand  on   his 


But  the  biltir  things  he  could 
have  Slid  in  his  tirst  brief  anger 
fro?e  on  his  lip-  iilun  the>  met 
He  «as  tarU  m  the  lireikfast 
room  ind  had  pat  kid  his  port- 
mnnitau  for  his  dtparture  before 
coming  downstairs  Hut  she  was 
Malting  for  him  \  great  rush  of 
\>]U  flowed  into  his  hiart  as  he 
sail  hir  bhc  lookfd  so  pale  so 
forlorn  so  iittirU  hopeless  and 
wrttihed  And  h*.  had  been 
thinking  of  her  as  sleeping  well' 

Ht  went  towards  htr  with  a 
half  articulate     expression    of 

"  No,"  she  said, wavinghim  back, 
■*  not  now."  "  Come  this  way,  we  shall  be 
disturbed  here,  and  I  must  speak  to  you." 

She  led  the  way  to  a  little  room  that 
opened  off  the  halt. 

"This  is  my  own  room,  where  no  one 
comes  unless  I  ask  them,"  she  said.  "  We 
are  safe  here.  Now  tell  me,  my  dear,  how 
did  the  night  go?" 

Her  voice  was  full  of  tenderness,  but  it 
was  a  tenderness  that  repelled  rather  than 
attracted.  He  felt  that  she  wanted  no 
lover-like  demonstrations,  and  that  the 
few  feet  of  space  between  them  might 
have  been  as  wide  as  the  sea,  so  effectoalljr 
did  she  seem  to  set  him  apart. 
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"  You   know,"   he   said    awkwardh',  by 
■way  of  answer,  "  I  did  not  sleep  well," 

"You   saw  ("/?"   she   asked,  her   eyes 
-dilating. 

•*I  certainly  fancied   1   saw  something 
very  unpleasant." 

"  Don't  try  to  describe  it."  she  said.  "Go 
back  to  the  room. 
Lift  the  picture  over 
the  fireplace  and  look 
at  the  reverse  side. 
Then  come  back  here 
and  tell  me  if  that  is 
what  you  saw." 

Heobeyed  dumbly. 
The  portrait  was  a 
heavy  one  to  lift,  but 
were  stron)!;, 


it  otherwise.  The  man  on  the  wall,  whose 
evil  spirit  still  haunts  that  room,  was  an 
ancestor — Sir  Anthony  Gray.  He  was  a  bad 
man,  and  after  a  wicked  life  he  died  raving 
mad.  Whether  the  second  portrait  of  him 
in  his  madness  was  painted  cynically  or 
seriously,  none  of  us  know.     Its  existence 


and    he 


unjf   it 


around  on  its  cord. 
When  it  turned  into 
the  light  he  almost 
tried  out.  On  the 
back  of  the  portrait 
was  painted  the  face 
he  had  seen  in  the 
night. 

He  hurried  from 
ihe  room  with  a 
.shudder.  He  felt  that 
he  never  wanted  to 
enter  it  again,  and 
his  repugnance  to  the 
house  was  so  strong 
that  he  could  hardly 
brcathe  within  its 
four  walls.  He  re- 
lumed to  where  he 
had  left  her. 

■' Well  .>"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  know 
what  devilry  is  at  the 
root  of  it,  but  the 
face  on  the  back  of 
the  portrait  is  the 
face  that  came  to  me 
in  the  night." 

For  a  minute  she 
hid  her  eyes.  Then 
she  spoke  in  a  voice 
which  pain  had  made 
apathetic. 

"  It  is  the  end  of 
our  love." 

He  would  have 
uttered  a  fierce  pro- 
test, but  she  silenced 
him  with  a  com- 
manding gesture. 

"It  is  the  end,  and 
nothing  you  can  ever 
.say  or  do  will  make 
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is  only  known  to  ourselves.  Unhappily, 
Sir  Anthony  left  us  his  madness.  Now 
and  then  it  skips  a  generation  ;  my  father 
escaped,  but  our  only  brother  is  a  danger- 
ous madman,  and  at  any  lime  the  curse 
may  seize   upon    Alison    or   nic.      I    was 


earnest  ?■ 
of  your 

in    his    cr)-,    but 

Lcquiescence,  and 
She  looked 


will  realise  what  an  escape  you  have  had, 
and  be  glad." 

"  Millicent,  Millicent,are  you 
Am    1    really   to    go    aivav   ou 
life,  and  you  out  of  mine  ? " 
There    was    despai 
there  was  als 
she  caught  thi 
at    his     imploring     face 
maternal  pity. 

"  It    must    be,    mv  dt 


"  I  will  wait  for  you,"  ho  cried, 
"  I  shall  never  marry,  and  1  shalf 
alwavs  be  ready  to  come  to  you. 
Oh,  'Jlillicent,  Millicent,  is  there 
no  help  }  " 

But  even  as  he  said  it  he  knew 
there  was  none.  The  reeling  shock 
()f  the  thing,  coming  upon  him 
after  his  night  of  terror,  had 
scarcely  left  him  the  power  of 
thinking  clearly,  but  somewhere 
at  ibc  back  of  his  mind  he  was 
conscious  that  what  she  had  told 
him  was  irre\ocable.  However 
his  wounded  passion  cried  out  for 
her,  he  felt  that  her  most  unhappy 
doom  had  set  her  as  far  beyond' 
man's  lo\e  as  though  she  were 
alreadv  dead. 


■'  (ioo( 

-bye,"  she  said  niourn- 

fullv;  bu 

siie  did  not  offer  to  kiss- 

him  or  to 

touch  his  hand.     "The 

carriage 

Hill    be  round    for  vou' 

presently 

and  vou  will  wait  hen- 

till  it  c™ 

ties.     I  shall   explain  to> 

y  faihe 


fory 


1  not  c 


e  to 


wicked  1  n  I  1  Uf,  I  oul  I  n  a  n  )u 
and  ke  |    tl  on      ou   bu       o  ked 

enough   o  do  tl    a  1  gh   h  art      \  ou 

will  some  da  grateful  for  th  n  gh  of 
terror  that  sa  ed  >ou  from  a  wors  th  ng. 
I  shall  er  many  no  and  I  on  )  ope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  forgi\e  me,  because 
I  loved  you  and  was  sorely  tempted." 

"  I  will  not  give  you  up,"  said  the  man 
with  an  oath. 

"You  will,"  she  said  sadly.  *'  Vou  will 
be  sad  for  a  little  while,  but  presently  you 


She    left    him    standing   there, 

limnb,    and    glided    like   a    ghost 

from    the  room.     A  few  minutes 

later  the  servant  brought  him  his 

coffee  on  a  traj',  with  a  message 

that  the  carriage  was  ready.     He 

drank  the  coffee  half-consciously, 

thinking  to   himself  that  she  had 

not  been   so    lost   in   her   bitter 

trouble  as  to  forget  his  material 

wants.     Millicent  had  always  been  kind; 

he  remembered  that  her  kindness  was  one 

of  the  qualities  he  had  loved  in  her. 

A  minute  later  the  carriage  had  swept 
him  into  the  depths  of  the  forest.  Millicent 
Gray,  unseen  herself,  watched  it  depart, 
and  noticed  thai  his  head  was  bowed  and 
his  shoulders  drooped.  It  was  her  last 
sight  of  him.  As  the  forest  took  him  she 
turned  away  to  accept  the  burden  of  her 
lonely  life,  and  the  terrible  possibilities 
it  held. 
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THE  streets  of  mediaeval  London, 
about  which  so  much  has  been 
wnitcn  at  different  limes,  present  a  number 
of  picturesque  features  as  varied  as  the 
points  of  \'iew  from  which  they  arc  con- 
sidered. The  jiublic  crosses  with  which 
they  were  enriched,  although  of  consider- 
able architectural 


succession  of  people  which  we  jicrceive 
passing  through  it."  "Why,  Sir,"  replied 
Johnson,  "  Fleet  Street  has  a  very  animated 
appearance ;  but  I  think  the  full  tide  of 
human  existence  is  at  Charing  Cross." 

In  the  times   of  Kdward  I.  the  Strand 
was   llie    main  thoroughfare   hetiveen  the 
Citv   of    London 
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■Charing  Cross 
and  St.  Paul'sCross — stand  out  as  landmarks 
an  the  historical  records  of  the  metropolis. 
In  some  respects  Charing  Cross  is  the  most 
interesting  locality  in  Lond<jn  ;  anil  the 
space  whereon  the  ancient  cross  stood, 
and  where  the  e(]uestrian  statue  of 
Charles  L  now  stands,  may  for  several 
reasons  be  described  as  classic  ground. 
The  mention  of  its  name  calls  up  many 
memories.     "  I  talked  of  the  cheerfulness 


of  Fleet  Street,"  says  Bosi 
of  Dz.  Johnson, 


ell  ii 


mg   t 


Life 
the  quick 


ever)-  reason  to 
believe  that  this  jilace  was  named  Charing 
at  a  date  limg  antecedent. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  all  the  Eleani)r 
crosses  wen-  designed  by  I'ietro  Cavallini, 
and,  although  not  much  definite  inform- 
ation is  forthcoming  on  the  subject,  it  is 
prettv  certain  that  this  one,  marking  the 
last  stage  at  ivhich  the  Queen's  boily 
rested  befori>  its  arrival  at  the  Abbey 
church,  was  ln'  far  the  most  simiptuous  of 
them  all.     The  erection  of  the  cw^s.  vv-m. 
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was  paid  about  five  hundred  pounds  for 
his  work,  without  reckoning  the  cost  of 
the  materials.  During  the  progress  of  the 
building,  however,  he  died,  and  another  of 
the  same  familv,  named  Roger  de  Crundaie, 
who  brought  the  undertaking  to  comple- 
tion, received  a  little  oier  ninety  pounds 


It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  little  is 
known  about  the  form  of  the  cross  itself. 
The  views  which  are  extant  are  not  of 
much  architectural  value.  From  the 
rough  delineation  of  it  in  Aggas's  "  Map 
of  London,"  it  appears  that  it  was  of 
octagonal  form,  in  three  stages — that  is. 


for  his  part  of  the  work.  The  materials 
employed  were  of  the  best  kinds.  In 
Hcnr\*  Peacham's  "  Dialogue  between  the 
Crosse  in  Cheap  and  Charing  Cross," 
published  in  1641,  we  read  :  "  I  am  made 
all  of  white  marble  (which  is  not  perceived 
of  evervonL-\  and  so  cemented  with  mortar 
made  of  the  purest  lime.  Callis  sand,  whites 
of  eggs,  and  the  .strongest  mort,  that  I 
detie  all  lialchets  and  hammers  whatso- 
ever." 


was  mounted  on  a  platform  or  base  of  five 
steps;  and  that  its  sides  were  decorated 
■ith  niches  intended  for  the  reception  of 


statues.  There 
Pennant's  description, 
eight  figures.  These 
and  were  modelled 
Imaginator. 

In  the  former   half  1 
century  Charing  Ci 


■  learn  from 
1  an  up]x-r  stage 


if  the    seventeenth 
had  become  verj- 


much  dilapidated,  and  in  May  164J  it  was. 
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decided  by  the  Long  Parliament  that  it, 
along  with  other  public  crosses,  should 
be  removed.  This  decision  was  carried 
into  effect  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August  16+7-  Some  of  the  stones  were 
used  for  pavements  at  Whitehall,  and  bits 
of  the  choicer  marbles  were  shaped  as 
knife-hafts  by  the  curious. 

From  Kvel)"n's  "Diarj'"  we  learn  that 
the  space  was  afterwards  raiietl  in,  and 
that  in  1660  several  of  the  regicides  were 
there  executed.  Curli,  the  bookseller,  was 
compelled  to  stand  here  in  the  pilIor>-; 
and  Jiaphet  Crook,  a  notorious  scoundrel, 
was  similarly  punished. 

The  statue  of  Charles  I.  on  horseback, 
cast  by  Hubert  I.e  Sceur,  which  now 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  cross,  has  a 
curious  history.  It  was  cast  at  Covent 
Garden  'n  1633;  but,  owing  to  the  civil 
strife  a.  the  time,  instead  of  being  erected 
in  a  public  place,  the  Parliament  sold  it  to 
a  brazier,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
should  destroy  it.  The  man  appears  to 
have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  casting.  He  hid  the  statue  under- 
ground, and  produced  some  fragments  of 
old  brass  as  evidence  that  he  had  faith- 
fully carried  out  his  instructions.  After 
the  Restoration,  the  statue  was  brought 
to  light  again  and  placed  at  Charing 
Cross,  in  1674,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Crown. 

Cheapsidc  Cross,  anolherof  the  Eleanor 
Crosses,    was  situated,  as  its  name  indi- 


cates, in  Cheapside.  or  West  Cheap,  as 
this  street  was  formerly  designated,  at  a 
point  near  its  junction  with  Wood  Street. 
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Next  to  Charing  Cross  this  monument, 
the  work  of  Alexander  of  Abingdon,  was 
the  most  magnificent  of  the  series  erected 
by  Edward  1.  It  originally  bore  a  statue 
of  Queen  Eleanor,  and  closely  resembled 
the  cross  at  Northampton.     When,  after 


of  notable  persons,  the  cross  was  newly 
decorated.  Cheapside  Cross  seems  to  have 
been  a  frequent  source  of  irritation  among 
the  Puritans.  Its  images  were  by  tunis  stolen 
and  replaced,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  its  proposed  removal  gave  rise  to 


vrirdbj  l*/iird  -Ur^  rfla^nj. 


the  lapse  of  upwards  of  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  the  structure  became  decayed,  it 
was  rebuilt,  in  i44'> ''}'  Jo^^n  Hatherley, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  at  the  expense  of 
several  of  the  citizens.  From  the  accounts 
of  Pennant  and  others  we  learn  that  this 
cross  was  ornamented  with  figures  of  the 
Virgin  Marj',  Edward  ths  Confessor,  etc., 
and  with  a  representation  of  the  Resur- 
rection. Upon  the  occasion  of  great 
popular  festivities,  such  as  the  public  entry 


the  publication  of  a  good  many  pamphlets 
written  for  and  against  that  project.  At 
length,  on  May  z,  1643,  it  was  demolished 
amid  a  scene  of  great  confusion.  While 
the  destruction  was  going  on  trumpets 
were  sounded,  and  the  workmen  were  pro- 
tected from  the  infuriated  spectators  by  an 
armed  force. 

Sir  Robert  Harlow,  who  superintended 
the  removal  of  the  cross,  next'  attacked 
and  demolished  the  crucifix  in   Christ*! 
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Hospital,    breaking    it,    as    one    writer 
describes,  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

St.  Paul's  Cross  was  of  essentially 
different  design  and  purpose  from  those  of 
Charing  and  West  Cheap.  It  was  a  pulpit- 
cross,  formed  of  wood,  mounted  on  stone 
steps,  with  a  lead-covered  canopy  to  pro- 
tect the  preacher  from  the  weather.  Here, 
every  Sunday  morning,  the  most  eminent 
divines  were  appointed  to  preach,  and 
their  congregations  for  the  most  part  were 
seated  in  the  open  air.  Covered  galleries 
were,  however,  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
King  and  his  train,  and  also  probably  for 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  the 
chief  citizens. 

There  was  a  pulpit-cross  at  St.  Paul's  as 
early  as  IZ4.1,  and  probably  earlier.  In 
ij8z  it  was  partially 
deslroyed  by  an 
earthquake  shock, 
having  already  be- 
come much  di lapi- 
dated by  exposure. 
Bishop  Kempe  re- 
built the  cross,  ac- 
cording to  the 
accounts  of  Stow, 
who  writes  as  an  eve- 
witness,  and  other 
chroniclers.  Its 
form,  as  represenlcil 
by  existing  engrav- 
ings, was  octagonal. 
'I'ho  entrance  was  at 
the  back,  and  the 
space  within  was 
suflicientlv  larj-c  to 
accommodate  the 
preacher    and    three 

attendants.     The  pulpit  was  covered  by  a 
domed  roof,  and  surmounted  bv  a  cross. 

St.  Paul's  Cross  was  not  the  only  pulpit- 
cross  in  London,  such  structures  being 
spoken  of  as  a  bv  no  means  uncommon 
adjunct  to  churches.  St.  Michael's,  Corn- 
hill,  and  the  hospital  of  St.  Marj'  Spiral. 
without  Bishopsgate,  both  had  such 
structures.  The  cross  near  St.  Paul's  was 
not  merely  used  for  preaching  purposes, 
however.  One  of  the  earliest  refer- 
ences to  it  relates  that  in  1159  Henn-  III. 
commanded  the  Ix>rd  flavor  of  London 
to  obligi-  the  City  youth  over  twelve  vcars 
old  there  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ; 
and  from  that  lime  down  to  the  period  of 
its  destruction  it  was  frequently  the  scene 
of  important  political  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical functions.  In  the  last  year  of 
the  thirteenth  centuri-  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  solemnly  cursed,  at  this  cross,  all 
those  who  had  searched  in  the  Church  of 


St.  Marti n-in -the- Fields  for  a  hoard  of 
gold.  Interdicts  and  Papal  bulls  were 
here  issued  to  the  assembled  populace. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
scenes  here  was  the  appearance  of  Jane 
Shore  who  from  the  Bishop's  palace  was 
brought  hither  clothed  in  a  white  sheet, 
and  holding  a  taper  in  her  hand.  "In 
her  penance  she  went,"  says  Holinshed, 
"in  countenance  and  pase  demure,  so 
womanlie,  that,  albeit  she  were  out  of  all 
araie,  save  hir  kirtle  on  lie,  yet  went 
she  so  faire  and  tovelie,  namlio,  while  the 
woondering  of  the  people  cast  a  comlie 
rud  in  hir  cheeks  (of  whichc  she  before 
had  most  misse),  that  hir  great  shame  won 
hir  much  praise.  .  .  .  .'^nd  manie  good 
folkes  that  hated  hir  living  (and  glad  were 


to  sec  sin  corrected^  yel  ]iitieil  thev  more 
hir  penance  than  rejoised  therein,  when 
thc»-  considered  that  the  Protector  pro- 
cured it  more  iii  a  corrupt  intent  than  anie 
virtuous  affection."  This  was  the  platform, 
t(to.  from  «hich  royal  marriages  were 
notified  to  the  people,  and  from  which 
sermons  were  preached  by  the  direction  of 
Henry  VIII.  against  the  authority  of  Rome. 
The  last  sermon  preached  here  was  that 
by  John  King,  Bishop  of  London,  on  Mid- 
Lent  Sunday,  i6io,  when  James  L  came 
in  gri'at  state  on  horseback  as  an  auditor. 
Organs,  cornets,  and  sackbuts  were  em- 
ploye<l  in  the  musical  jHirtions  of  the 
service,  the  immediate  object  of  which 
was  in  furtherance  of  the  repairing  of  the 
cathedral  hard  by.  This  interesting  relic 
of  bygone  London  was  destroyed  by  Lord 
Mayor  Pennington,  under  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  in  the  year  164J,  and  for 
upwards  of  two    centuries    its  very  site 
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was  a  matter  of  doubt.  A  discovery 
was  made  in  1879,  however,  which 
has  set  this  matter  at  rest.  In  that 
year  the  Cathedral  Surveyor  identified 
remains  of  the  octagonal  base  of  the 
structure  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
choir  of  the  present  cathedral.  The 
foundation  outlines  can  still  be  traced, 
and,  as  the  place  is  laid  out  as  a  public 
garden,  access  is  free  to  visitors  who  are 
interested  in  seeing  a  spot  which  may  be 
fairly  considered  one  of  the  most  historical 
sites  in  the  City  of  London,  as  it  was  the 
arena  of  some  of  the  most  notable  struggles 
in  the  religious  and  political  life  of  our 
ancestors. 

Judging  from  the  various  traces  in 
place-names,  as  well  as  the  direct  evidence 
on  the  subject  furnished  by  historical 
records,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
London  and  its  immediati;  environs  had 
several  roadside  crosses  in  former  limes. 
Those  constructed  of  wood  |>r<ibab]y  soon 
fell  into  a  state  of  decay  ;  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  lasted  until  liie  lime 
when  Puritanical  ideas  were  in  ihc 
ascendancy,  were  probalilv  reniiived  and 
destroyed  to  accommodate  the  scruples 
of  those  who  saw  in  the  miirk  of  the  cross, 
even  in  books  and  ihe  primers  of  children, 
an  idolatrous  and  superstitious  sign. 


The  last  of  the  buildings  known  as 
public  crosses  erected  in  London  was  that 
which  once  stood  at  Battle  Bridge.  It 
had,  indeed,  little  if  any  claim  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  London  crosses  at 
all.  being  a  national  monument  rather  than 
a  Christian  emblem.  King's  Cross,  as  the 
structure  was  called,  was  erected  by  public 
subscription  in  the  year  1 8jo  in  honour  of 
William  IV.  and  the  preceding  kings  of  the 
roial  house  of  Brunswick.  A  colossal 
figure,  supposed  to  represent  George  W., 
uas  placed  upon  an  ornamental  Grecian 
pedestal  at  the  top  of  the  structure,  and  the 
efiigies  of  the  four  patron  saints  of  England. 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  occupied 
its  four  corners  at  a  lower  level.  The 
scheme  does  not  seem  at  any  time  to  have 
been  \erj-  generally  supported  by  the  public. 
The  "  cross  "  was  found  to  be  in  the  way 
of  the  increasing  traffic,  and  in  1845  it  was 
pulled  down  in  connection  with  some 
public  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  nii-xed  and  unsuitable  character  of 
the  styles  adopteii  in  the  building  were 
the  common  subject  of  many  uncom- 
plimentan,-  remarks,  and  the  public  recep- 
tion of  the  whole  scheme  was  calculated  . 
to  bring  but  small  praise  to  the  unfortu- 
nate   individual  who  «-as  responsible  for 


'  Um>,l- ■  •  >; 
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Scene:  A  iitling-room  on  ,i  fourih  floor  flat 
in  Kensington.  Books,  flmven,  auto- 
types, (opper  jars,  hwnersuckle  cretonne, 
a  Persian  carpet,  comforlabte  chairs. 

Flora  Hathaway.  I  can't  sec  it.  Give 
ap  the  man  you  care  for  because  you  think 
a  married  woman  can't  write  as  much  for 
the  magazines  as  a  single  one  !  1  should 
let  the  magazines  go  to 

Stella  BLOl^.  Vou  always  caricature 
one's  views,  Flora.  I  have  iiol  said  I  care 
forjack. 

Flora,  Said  !  Hath  not  a  friend  eves  ? 
You  needn't  get  so  red.  If  Captain 
Dareshani  wurshijipeil  the  ground  /  trod 
on— ^ 

Strlla.  It's  different  for  you,  Flora. 
You're  a  darling,  but  you  do  nothing  but 
dress  and  tlirt  and  play  the  banjo.  Now, 
j-ou  ought  to  marr)-. 

Flora.  If  you  throw  over  Captain 
Dareshani  I  shall  consider  him  fair  game. 

I  have  a  new  toque,  with  blue  poppies 

Aha  !  You  don't  like  the  idea.  Thought 
you  wouldn't. 

Stella.  1  have  drudgetl  and  slaved  and 
given  up.     I  ha»e  worked  early  and  late. 


Uv  MRS.  AXDKKW  DKAX. 


.\t  last  success  is  knocking  at  my 
door — such  a  gentle  knock — per- 
haps only  my  ears  hear  it.  But 
with  each  new  effort  tt  will  come 
a    little    louder— if    I     think    of 

nothing  else 

Flora.  Sell  yourself  to  thedevil, 
like  a  medieval  bridge -builder.  Well,  if 
you  think  it 's  worth  it.  Seems  to  me  utter 
nonsense,  you  know.  If  youmarrj'Jackyou 
get  something  out  of  life — affection  and 
all  that— I  can't  talk,  but  I  'd  like  to  have 
someone  round  as  I  get  older  who  thinks 
1  'm  the  only  woman  in  the  world.  Must 
be  kind  of  soothing  when  you  begin  to 
see  wrinkles  and  grey  hair.  I'ut  your  ink- 
pot in  your  trunk,  and  write  your  rubbish 
on  your  honemoon. 

Stella.  You  don't  understand,  sweet- 
heart. You  never  understand.  I  want 
to  write  a  great  novel^an  "  Esmond," 
perhaps.  1  want  to  spend  five  years 
over  it — build  it  word  by  word,  step 
by  step ;  die,  for  all  I  care,  when  it  is 
finished. 

Fi^ra.  Oh,  you  goose!  In  five  jears 
you  non't  be  as  pretty  as  jou  are  now. 
Good-bye. 

Stella.  Jack  is  coming  this  afternoon 
to  wish  me  many  happy  returns.  1  must 
be  ready  with  my  answer.  It  is  not  right 
to  keep  him  on  tenterhooks  so  long.  I 
wish  something  would  happen  to  drive  me 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  wish  there  were 
sky  signs  to  tell  us  what  to  do.     Suppose 
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I  could  see  it  written  in  great  letters  across 
the  sky  :  "  Stella  Blots,  give  up  marriage 
and  go  on  with  juur  work."  Of  course,  it 
would  only  be  visible  to  me. 

Flora.'  Ves  ;  and  directly  you  did  see 


1 M  wai 


)  give  up  work  i 


1  goo 


with  marriage,     'la- 

Stki.i.a.  Are  vou  going  ?     Stay  to  tea, 

FiX)RA.  Is  it  'likely  .- 

(i'Ac  g"a.     SrKr.i.A  sres  htr  to  Ihf  door, 

ami   Ihiti  nliinis    lo   the  sitling-nx'm. 

.VA.'  stands  still  and  loots  ivund.) 


Stki.i. 


H<. 


■    this 


you  fill  it  with  roses.    Thank  you  so  much 
for  them. 

(Mary  brings  in  tea.  The  china  is  old 
and  till  leal f,  the  silver  i-ery  bright. 
tAPlAiN  Oakesham  sits  dmvn  mar 
the  tia-labU  and  n-atches  Stki.i.a  make 
the  lea.  .Mary  gMS.') 
Captain  D.  What  pretti-  hands  you 
have.  Stella! 

Steli-a  {absently').  Have  I  .'  T.et  me 
see.  Vou  ilo  take  sugar  ? — one  of  jour 
old-fasliioned  wavs. 

Captain  D.  What  are  the  others? 


can  do  just  ns  I  lik 
that  pleases  nil— Mc 
s|H'nd  mv  time  and  i 
should  I'desireany  ■ 
any  .-     I  wish  I  knew  ! 

{She  sits  dm-n  and  takes  up  a  IxHik,  but 
dxs  n.'t  op-n  it.  A  lillle  later,  a  maid- 
servant '>/»'is  the  door  and  shiirs  in  a 
tall,  briHid-slumldirid  young  man,  ivhom 
she  aiinoiimes  iuI'ai'iai.v  1)arksham.) 


Stki.i,.> 


Jack  -f 


Ten. 


^[ai 


How    d'je   do, 


Caitai.v  I).  Many  hapjiy  returns,  Stella! 
V  jolly  ihls  room  always  looks  ! 
rELLA.    Jt   may   well   look  jolly  when 


liinhdav.     WV   always 
talk  about  my  ideas. 

Stki.i.a.    Vou    must    keep  them    out  of 
sight,  then. 

Caitain  D.  So  I  will — "all  but  one  "as 
Hamlet  savs. 

Stki.i.a.  Have  you  ever  read  "  Hamlet"? 

Caetain    1).    Oh!    if  vou 're   going   to 

rag l.(«.k  here,  Sti'lla— stick  to  the 

I)oint.     You  promised  nie  an   answer  to- 
day. 

Stkli.a  {sighing).  Ve-es. 

Cai'taix  I).  Is  that  the  answer? 
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Stella.  No^  certainly  not.  Don't  jump 
at  one  like  that,  Jack.  I  nearly  upset  my 
tea.  Sit  down  and  keep  cool,  and  let  us 
talk  sensibly. 

Captain  D.  I  'd  rather  talk  foolishly. 
Sometimes  I  wish  you  were  a  bit  more  of 
a  fool. 

Stella.  If  you  wish  me  any  different 
from  what  I  am,  we  will  give  it  up — 
because  we  should  only  make  each  other 
miserable. 

Captain  D.  I  '11  risk  it,  if  only  you  will. 

Stella.  Yes,  I  know  you're  rash  and 
easily  carried  away.  Men  are,  poor  things. 
I  must  look  ahead  for  both  of  us.  Now, 
for  instance,  if  you  have  an  idea  that  when 
once  we  are  married  you  can  niouhi  me 

Captain  D.  Good  heavens,  Stella !  you 
talk  as  if  you  were  a  blanc- mange.  I  want 
you  just  as  you*  arc — have  done  for  the 
last  two  years. 

Stella.  You  said  you  wished  me  more 
of  a  fool.  What  can  that  mean  if  not 
that  you  want  to  shape  me  in  your  own — 
your  own 

Captain  D.  In  my  own  image.  Thank 
you,  Stella.  I  asked  for  a  plain  answer, 
and  I  suppose  I've  got  it. 

Stella.  Why  can't  you  keep  your 
temper,  as  I  do  } 

Captain  D.  Because  you  might  have 
let  me  down  mure  easilv. 

Stella.  I  don't  call  it  nice  to  say  you'll 
go  back  to  India  to-morrow  unless  I  marry 
you.  Highwayman  manners !  \Miy  can't 
we  go  on  as  we  are  ? 

Captain  D.  Because  we  can't.  At  least, 
I  can't.  I  want  a  straight  answer.  I  've 
waited  a  long  time  for  one. 

Stella.  Yery  well — No. 

Captain  D.  {getting  up).  Do  you  mean 
that.^ 

Stella.  When  you  look  like  that,  I  do. 

Captain  I),  (iood-bye,  then. 

Stella.  Are  you  going  ?     Good-bye. 

{^She  avtrts  her  head  and  lets  him  go  with- 
out shaking  hands.  The  bang  of  a  door 
is  heard.  She  makes  a  little  rush  forward y 
and  then  stops  short.) 

Stella.  Gone !  And  now  I  can  begin 
the  novel.  {She  sits  dmvn  and  stares  at  a 
bcnvl  of  roses.)  It  will  have  to  be  a  ver}' 
great  novel  to  make  it  worth  while.  I 
wonder  when  he  will  start  for  India  ? 
Surely  he  will  come  and  see  me  again  first. 
If  he  didn't — I  should  have  the  novel — 
which  is  not  begun. 

Mary  comes  in   and  removes  the  tea-things. 

Then  she  returns. 

Mary.  If  you  please,  M'm,  can  I  go  out 
for  half-an-hour  '^ 


Stella.  Certainly. 

{^She  sits  down  at  her  writing-table  and 
takes  a  note-book  from  a  drawer.  Presently 
the  outside  door  bangs  again.) 

Stella.  It  is  much  better  so.  Marriage 
would  be  ver}'  distracting.  I  believe  that 
the  wear  and  tear  of  ordering  three  meals 
a  day  for  a  man  is  quite  incalculable.  But 
I  shall  miss  Jack.  India  is  a  long  way  off, 
and  the  climate  never  suited  him.  How 
provoking  men  are  !  They  always  want  to 
marry  everyone  directly.  As  if  marriage 
were  the  only  relationship  worth  having! 
Well,  1  can  see  my  life  a  long  way  ahead 
now.  I  shall  live  here  ten  months  out  of 
the  year  and  grind  away  at  my  writing  ;  the 
other  two  months  I  shall  spend  in  a  Swiss 
hotel.  I  shall  get  a  little  older  ever}- year, 
and,  as  that  minx  Flora  says,  a  little  uglier. 
Flora  will  marry,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  one  who  cares  a  rap  for  me.  Some  day 
Jack  will  come  back  with  a  liver  and  a 
family.  {The  bell  rings.)  Jack  come  back 
already!     Oh! 

{She    rushes   to   the    door    and   opens    it. 

A        SkEDV  -  LOOKING    SPECTACLED 

F'OREIGNER,  in  a  dilapidated  coaty 
makes  his  ivav  in  before  she  has  recovered 
from  her  surprise.  He  bozcs  (Obsequiously 
and  presents  a  visiting-card  on  ivhich 
she  sees  a  German  name,  and,  scrcnvled 
in  pencil,  the  names  of  a  distinguished 
English  professor  and  of  her  oivn  last 
book.  She  leads  the  2vay  back  to  the 
sitting-room,  but  reflects  that  she  is  alone 
on  the  flat,  and  leaves  both  doors  ajar.) 

Stella.  Please  sit  down.  {To  herself) 
He'll  dislocate  his  neck  if  he  goes  on 
bowing.  Who  can  he  be  .''  Too  shabby 
for  a  German  professor.  He  can't  be  a 
thief — with  spectacles  and  a  bundle  of 
papers  under  his  arm.  (Aloud.)  You  come 
from  Berlin,  you  say,  and  you  know  Pro- 
fessor Camberwell,  and  you  wish  to  see 
me  about  my  book,  **  The  Life  of  Dorothea 
Eutin."     Do  you  want  to  translate  it  ? 

Seedy-looking  F.  Oh  !  Madam — 
your  ver}'  learned  book — and  I  have 
corresponded  with  Professor  Camberwell — 
and  my  father  he  has  corresponded  with 
Dorothea  Kutin — yes,  Madam.  {Sighs 
deeply,  gets  up  and  bmvs,  sits  down  again.) 

Stella  ito  herself.  I  wish  he'd  speak 
out.  I  believe  he  has  come  to  beg  ;  but 
I  can't  offer  a  man  money  till  he  asks  for 
it.  {Aloud.)  Are  you  engaged  in  literary 
work  ? 

Seedy-looking  F.  Oh,  Madam — yes — 
a  reader — a  reader  of  the  drama  and 
poetr}- — and  I  have  had  a  railway  accident, 
and  was  seven  months  in  the  hospital — 
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seven  months,  Madam — and  it  has  affected 
my  head  and  my  memory.  But  your  book, 
-Madam,  **  Dorothea  Plutin  " — ^yes.  {Sighs,) 

Stella.  I  *m  sure  I  *m  very  sorry  for 
you.  I  suppose  you  want  to  find  work,  or 
perhaps  a  little  help  ? 

Seedy  -  looking  F*.  Work,  Madam  ? 
That  is  not  to  be  found.  I  go  to  the 
editors  and  publishers.  They  are  out — 
always  out.  I  go  to  your  great  poet — I 
have  written  poetry  myself — he  has  a 
visitor — always  a  visitor.  I  go  to  the 
( jerman  Consul  :  he  gives  me  five  shill- 
ings— five  shillings,  Madam,  to  a  man  who 
has  served  his  country — who  has  himself 
to  support  and  two  sons ! 

Stella.  It*s  notmuch,certainlv.  {Toher- 
stl/,)  I  wish  Mary  would  come  back.  He's 
mad,  I  'm  sure,  and  he  *s  getting  excited. 
(Aloud.)  I  suppose  you  earn  your  living  in 
some  way  ? 

Seedy  -  looking  F.  Lessons,  !Madam  ; 
sixpence  an  hour  and  never  enough.  I 
make  five  shillings  a  week.  How  can  a 
man  of  letters,  a  f^tfiflcmtui,  support  him- 
self and  two  sons  on  \\\q  shillings  a  week  ? 

Stella  [Jo  lursclf  ].  1  wonder  if  he  is 
quite  truthful.  \  Looks  at  his  card,  ichiih  is 
still  in  her  hands.)     Professor  C'amberwell ! 

Why  ! {Aloud.    Did  you  say  Professor 

Camberwell  gave  you  an  introduction  to 
me  .'' 

Seedy  -  looking  F.  Oh  !  Madam.  Pro- 
fessor Camberwell !  I  have  corresj)onded 
with  him — yes — and  my  accident — I  cannot 
remember 

Stella  indii^nantlx).  He  died  a  year 
ago  ! 

Seedv-looking  F.  Died!  I  had  not 
heard  it.  What  a  pity  !  Then  1  cannot  go 
and  see  him.  Ah  !  he  said  he  would  helj) 
me  to  return  to  Hamburg.  The  fare  is 
two  pounds  ten.  Madam. 

Stella.  I  thought  you  said  you  came 
from  Berlin  ! 

Seedy  -  looking  F.  From  Hamburg, 
Madam.     The  fare  is  two  pounds  ten. 

Stella.  I  can't  give  you  as  much  as 
that.     If  five  shillings  is  of  any  use 

Seedy  -  looking  F.  Five  shillings, 
]\Iadam  ! — to  a  man  who  has  served  his 
country — to  a  colleague — a  man  of  letters, 
who  has  lost  his  memory  ! 

Stella  {to  herself),  I  don't  like  it.  He 
has  a  bad  face.  I  wonder  if  I  could  floor 
him.  He  's  a  little  man,  but  I  've  no  more 
muscle  than  a  mouse.  I  wish  Jack  would 
come  back  and  turn  him  out.  I  *ve  no 
money  in  my  pocket.  I  must  get  some 
out  of  the  writing-table  drawer.  I  hate 
having  to  walk  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room.     Suppose   he  came  after  me   and 


knocked  me  down.  But  I  should  hear  him 
move.  Anyhow,  I  must  do  it  to  get  rid  of 
him. 

{She  gets  up  and  walks  hurriedly  to  the 
IV riling' table.  The  moment  her  back  is 
turned^  her  visitor  rises  softly  and  steals 
to  a  table  covered  ivitn  silver  knick- 
knacks.  He  puts  two  or  three  in  his 
pocket.  Stella  sees  this  in  a  small 
mirror.) 

Stella  {to  he? self).  A  common  thief. 
I  knew  it.  What  shall  I  do  }  (iet  past 
him  and  lock  him  in  ?  The  key  is  on  this 
side  of  the  door.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
give  him  the  five  shillings  and  let  him  go 
quietly — if  he  will,  the  little  wretch ! 
What  is  he  tloing  now — creeping  to  the 
fireplace  ?  Oh,  I  wish  1 W  turned  round 
before — he  has  picked  up  the  poker — he 
means  to  knock  me  down  and  steal  ever}'- 
thing.  What  shall  I  do  ?  How  my  knees 
tremble  and  my  hands — idiot ! — and  there  *s 
nothing  but  a  paper-knife.  In  future  I'll 
ahvays  have  a  dagger  or  a  pistol  handy. 
He's  coming — I  '11  frighten  hifn. 

{She  turns  so  suddenly  that  she  does 
frighten  him  for  a  moment.  He  starts 
back,  she  rushes  fonvard,  seizes  his  arm, 
and  tries  to  urench  the  poker  from  him, 
fust  as  she  feels  that  the  struggle  is  use- 
less, she  hears  a  step  outside.  The  bell 
rings.) 

Stella  {loudly).  Jack !  come  here ! 
Quick  ! 

Captain    D.    {strides  fonratd.    Stella! 

What    the    devil ! Here,    you    little 

beggar 

{He  flings  the  man  aside,  but  keeps  a  tight 
hold  of  him.) 

Stella.  He  has  stolen  my  silver  things 
and  he  was  just  going  to  murder  me  with 
that  poker.  Let  him  go.  Jack !  For 
Heaven's  sake,  let  him  go — out  of  my 
sight ! 

Captain  D.  I  ought  to  give  him  in 
charge.  However — here,  where  are  the 
things  you  've  stolen  ?  Is  that  all,  Stella  ? 
Then,  get  out ! 

Stella  {when  Captain  Daresham 
returns).  Oh  !  Jack,  did  you  hurt  him  ? 

Captain  D.  I  hope  so. 

Stella.  I  must  buy  a  pistol  and  a 
dagger  and  keep  them  within  reach. 

{A  long  silence.) 

Stella.  Why  did  you  come  back.  Jack  ? 

Captain  D.  Why  did  you  let  that  black- 
guard in  } 

Stella.  I  thought  it  was  you.  I  flew  to 
the  door,  and 
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Captais  D.  Oh !  you  thought  it  was  me 
and  you  Jlnv  to  the  door !  Then  you  wanted 
mc  to  come  back  ? 

Stella.  1  'm  alwajs  glad  to  see  you. 

Captain  D.  {gravely).  Look  here,  Stella. 
You  mustn't  play  with  me  any  longer; 
it  'a  not  good  enough  for  either  of  us  ; 
either  I  go,  altogether,  or  1  stay,  and  we 
get  married  at  once.     Which  is  it  to  be  ? 

Stella  {smiling  and  pulling  her  hand  in 
his),  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  "  at 


once,"  Jack ;  but  if  you  object  to  machine- 
stitching,  as  1  do,  your  hand-sewn  things 
take You   never    let    me    finish    a 


(Mary  is  heard  telling  herself  in  at  tht 
outside  door,  and  spealting  to  someone  else  ihtre. 
A  moment  later  Flora  Hathaway  vmlks 
in  without  announcement.  She  perceives  that 
she  should  not  have  done  so.) 


Flora.  1  forgot  my— 


Oh  I 


flgcL    k«,ly     all    tte   ''^ 


.'ore    tRMIWe-^?^ 

to    cUa.v  (ov  cu-v  GflRU.(^' 
\>\(x.  tbe  •po■>r^s^  "Jwi^^ 

fts    vtdged    irvcrj -cLeefa  ^ 


A    WAGER    WITH    PRINCE    BISMARCK. 


By   PERCY    ANDRE.^. 


I  HAVE  already  mentioned  the  fact 
that  Sir  John  Templeton,  in  spite 
of  his  retirement  from  active  service,  still 
continued  to  take  a  deep  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  doings  of  the  diplomatic 
world,  and  would  frequently,  when  occasion 
offered,  bring  the  power  of  his  keen  and 
wonderfully  well  -  trained  mind  to  bear 
upon  actual  problems  exercising  the  atten- 
tion of  our  present-day  diplomatists. 

There  is  nothing  he  enjoyed  like  taking 
up  a  task  that  others  had  laid  down, 
baffled  by  its  intricacy  or  its  abstruseness. 
He  was  quick,  sometimes  perhaps  too 
quick,  in  forming  an  opinion  or  a  theory, 
but  in  testing  its  accuracy  when  he  had 
once  formed  it  he  was  unwearying ;  nor 
was  it  often  that  he  found  it  necessary'  to 
modify  to  any  appreciable  extent  the 
original  view  from  which  he  had  started. 

The  knowledge  of  this  remarkable 
detective  instinct,  as  1  must  call  it,  which 
enabled  him  to  arrive  at  conclusions  where 
others  floundered  helplessly  in  a  sea  of 
apparently  contradictory  facts,  sometimes 
caused  those  who  frequented  his  society 
and  listened  to  his  witty  and  whimsical 
talk — and  their  number  was  ver^-  consider- 
able— to  attach  a  far  greater  weight  to  his 
casual  utterances  on  the  topics  of  the  day 
than  he  himself  bargained  for.  One  inci- 
dent of  this  kind,  of  which  I  myself  was  a 
witness,  and  which  led  to  a  somewhat 
remarkable  sequel,  is  worthy  of  record. 

It  took  place  at  one  of  those  delightful 
convivial  gatherings,  tn  petit  comite,  in 
Sir  John's  old  bachelor  quarters  in  Vienna, 
of  which  those  who  participated  in  them 
still  talk  with  pride  and  pleasure — with 
pride,  because  to  be  bidden  to  one  of  Sir 
John's  suppers  was  a  distinction  coveted 
by  everyone  who  aspired  to  take  rank 
among  the  intellectual  ilite  of  Vienna 
society.  The  number  of  Sir  John's  guests 
never  exceeded  twelve  at  a  time,  and  you 
met  there  men  of  pretty  well  ever)'  rank 
and  calling.  The  conversation  was  always 
perfectly  free  and  unconstrained,  and 
opinions  on  all  subjects  were  exchanged 
without  the  slightest  reserve. 
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On  the  occasion  to  which  1  am  specially 
referring  there  were  present  at  Sir  John's 
round  table  Lord  Hurlingham,  at  that 
time  her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  the 
Sublime  Porte,  who  was  passing  through 
Vienna  on  a  short  leave  of  absence ;  a 
French  politician,  whose  name  was  destined 
shortly  afterwards  to  be  on  everybody's 
lips,  and  who  for  some  while  was  credited 
with  the  intention  of  enriching  France 
with  a  new  dynasty ;  a  German  ex-Cabinet 
minister ;  an  Archduke  of  the  Imperial 
House  of  Austria ;  a  famous  university 
professor ;  a  Jewish  merchant  prince  and 
philanthropist  ;  a  Hungarian  magnate, 
whose  name  is  well  known  in  England, 
where  he  for  many  years  represented  his 
sovereign  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  ;  and 
three  or  four  others,  besides  myself,  whose 
names  have  slipped  my  memory. 

The  event  which  was  at  that  time  on 
everybody's  lips  wais  the  sudden  coldness 
which  had  sprung  up  between  the  German 
Imperial  Chancellor,  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  his  once  fervent 
admirer.  All  the  world  knows  the  inci- 
dent which  led  to  this  estrangement. 
Certain  letters  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  the  Prince  to  a  foreign  lady 
correspondent,  in  which  his  Majesty  the 
Russian  Czar  was  spoken  of  in  contempt- 
uous terms,  had  been  played  into  the 
F^mperor's  hands  by  the  Panslavist  party, 
who  saw  in  their  sovereign's  personal 
regard  for  the  great  (Jerman  statesman  a 
dangerous  menace  to  the  anti-German 
policy  it  was  their  object  to  foster  in 
Russia. 

The  Czar's  indignation  knew  no  bounds, 
and  not  even  the  veneration  he  enter- 
tained for  his  great-uncle  the  Flmperor 
William  could  induce  him  to  set  foot  again 
in  the  dominions  administrated  by  the 
man  who  had  requited  his  esteem  with  so 
intolerable  an  affront. 

The  letters  were  regarded  by  everjone 
outside  Russia  as  forgeries,  no  one  believ- 
ing for  a  moment  that  a  man  of  Bismarck's 
experience  and  keen  intelligence  would 
ever   have  jeopardised    a   friendship    the 
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continuance  of  which  was  of  such  incalcul- 
able value  to  (iermany  by  indiscreet 
utterances  of  the  character  imputed  to  him. 
The  question  was,  who  had  fabricated 
them  ?  and  on  this  point  there  existed 
opinions  of  the  most  diverse  and  contra- 
dictory nature. 

The  matter  was  the  burden  of  the  con- 
versation that  memorable  evening  at  Sir 
John's,  and  its  political  bearings  and 
possible  consequences  were  discussed  with 
as  much  eagerness  as  were  the  various 
theories  concerning  the  supposed  author- 
ship of  the  famous  hnters.  1  noticed  that, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  Sir  John 
himself  took  no  part  in  these  discussions, 
but  sat  listening  to  the  animateil  arguments 
passing  between  his  guests. 

Suddenly  the  Archduke  turned  to  liim. 
and  rallied  him  on  what  he  called  his 
Sphinx-like  attitude. 

**  You  say  nothing,  Sir  John?"  he 
asked.  **  Have  you  formed  no  opinion,  or 
are  you  reserving  its  expression  as  a  bonnr 
houche  for  us  after  all  others  have  been 
exhausted  .^ " 

**  IMy  ()j)ini()n  on  what.  Sir?"  Sir  John 
inquired. 

**  On  the  origin  of  these  forged  letters," 
the  Archduke  said.  *'  They  have  given 
rise  to  more  ingenious  theories,  I  fancy, 
than  anv  other  incident  that  has  come 
within  my  experience." 

**  I  am  afraid  1  cannot  contribute  to 
their  increase,"  Sir  John  answered 
evasively. 

**  But  you  have  surely  some  conjecture 
to  offer  us  as  to  the  authorship  of  these 
forgeries  ?  "  thc^  Archduke  i)ersisted. 

**  1  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  they 
are  forgeries,  Sir,"  old  Sir  John  retortetl. 

The  rest  of  the  company  had  gradually 
ceased  conversing  during  this  little  passage 
between  their  host  and  his  imperial  guest, 
and  these  last  words,  which  fell  amid  a 
total  silence,  caused  a  general  movement 
of  surprise. 

Sir  John  Templeton  was  known  to  be 
one  of  those  few  non-CJermans  favoured 
by  the  warm  friendship  of  the  great 
Chancellor,  a  fact  which  rendered  the 
view  he  had  just  expres.sed  the  more  extra- 
ordinary. Implying,  as  it  apparently  did, 
that  the  scathing  references  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  Russian  Sovereign,  which 
had  given  so  much  umbrage  to  that  auto- 
cratic potentate,  had  actually  been  penned 
by  the  hand  of  the  Chancellor  himself,  it 
seemed  incompatible  with  the  profound 
admiration  the  speaker  was  supposed  to 
entertain  for  the  great  statesman. 

The    first    to    speak   was   the    French 


politician,   who  until   that   moment   had 
taken  little  active  part  in  the  discussion. 

**  The  Prince,  I  believe,"  the  Frenchman 
said,  **  has  in  public  more  than  once 
emphatically  denied  the  authenticity  of 
these  letters.     Am  I  not  right,  Sir  John  .** " 

"Perfectly,"  the  latter  replied.  "But 
that  denial  merely  proves  that  his  High- 
ness himself  believes  he  has  to  deal  with 
ordinary  forgeries." 

**  I^ut  surely,"  the  Archduke  interposed, 
**  a  document  can  only  be  one  of  two 
things  :  a  genuine  original  or  a  forger}'." 

*'  I'here  I  join  issue  with  your  Imperial 
Highness,"  Sir  John  replied.  **  It  may  be 
neither  one  nor  the  other ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  a  circumstance  that  appears  to 
have  been  overlooked  on  all  hands  in  this 
very  case,  the  letters  in  question  admittedly 
belong  to  a  middle  category.  The  Czar, 
if  we  arc  correctly  informed,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,  has  never  seen  the 
original  letters.  The  documents  placed 
in  his  hands  j)urport  to  be  nothing  more 
than  facsimiles  of  the  original  writing  of 
the  ( Jerman  Chancellor." 

**  That  is  so,"  said  Lord  Hurlingham  ; 
*'  they  are  lithographed  copies." 

**  Now,"  Sir  John  continued,  "this  is  to 
my  mind  a  very  significant  fact,  and  one 
that  should  have  some  weight  with  the 
Czar  himself.  If  the  original  letters  were 
mere  counterfeits,  for  what  possible  object 
should  the  persons  who  counterfeited  them 
have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  reproducing 
them  again  in  facsimile,  weakening  thereby 
the  effect  they  intended  them  to  produce 
upon  the  Russian  Kmperor  ?  " 

"That  is  true  in  a  sense,"  the  French- 
man remarked  ;  "only  the  same  argument 
would  seem  to  apply  with  equal  or  greater 
force  in  the  opposite  case.  Why,  if  the 
j)ersons  in  question  were  in  possession  of 
the  original  letters,  did  they  not  place 
these  instead  of  mere  lithographed  copies 
in  the  Czar*s  hands  ?  " 

**  Quite  so,"  Sir  John  responded  ;  "  the 
question  is  most  pertinent.  But  let  us 
examine  the  former  one  first.  For  my 
part,  I  can  find  not  one  plausible  answer  to 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  conceive  at 
least  half-a-dozen  possible  answers  to  your 
question.  Monsieur." 

**  For  example  ?  "  queried  the  Archduke. 

"For  example,"  Sir  John  said,  "the 
original  letters  may  not  have  been  available 
for  the  purpose  intended,  or  it  may  have 
been  dangerous  to  produce  them." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  com- 
pany— I  forget  who — "it  is  a  singular  fact 
that  no  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
arrive   at  any  plausible  conjecture  as  to 
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who  the  person  is  to  whom  the  letters 
are  alleged  to  be  addressed." 

" But  I  do  not  see  in  what  respect  that 
increases  the  likelihood  that  the  letters  are 
genuine,"  the  Archduke  said. 

"No,"  said  Sir  John;  "but  it  would 
afford  strong  presumptive  evidence, 
assuming  the  letters  are  really  genuine, 
that  the  person  to  whom  they  were  written 
is  perfectly  innocent  u(  the  use  to  which 
they  have  been  put." 


"  And  what  does  the  argument  gain 
thereby  ? " 

"  Perhaps  not  much,"  Sir  John  answered, 
"except  that  it  narrows  the  not  un- 
important subject  of  imjuir)'  as  to  who 
that  person  may  be.  'Ihe  Prince,  if  1 
judge  him  rightly,  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
bestowing  his  confidence  indiscriminately. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  these 
letters  are  alleged  to  form  part  of  his 
Highness's  correspondence  with  strangers. 
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who  treacherously  betrayed  their  contents ' 
to  the  Prince's  Russian  enemies,  and  it  is 
on  the  inherent  improbability  of  this  stor}', 
which  imputes  to  the  Chancellor  a  want  of 
discretion  he  is  totally  incapable  of,  that 
the  belief  in  the  theory  of  a  forgery  has 
been  based." 

'*  I  think,  Sir,"  said  Lord  Hurlingham, 
*'  I  follow  Sir  John.  It  is  argued  on  the 
one  hand  that  the  Prince  would  never 
have  confided  his  i)rivatc  opinions  on  so 
delicate  a  matter  to  one  capable  of  so 
basely  abusing  his  confidence  ;  hence,  that 
for  this  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  the 
letters  bear  the  stanij)  of  forgery  on  their 
fiace.  On  the  other  hantl,  it  is  forgotten 
that  his  Majesty  iiimself,  whose  intelligence 
is  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  humanity,  would  have 
been  the  first  to  recognise  this  fact.  It  is 
just,  therefore,  to  assume  that  evidence 
of  a  stronger  character  must  have  been 
adduced  to  convince  the  Kmperor  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  documents  submitted 
to  him." 

Sir  John  nodded  approvingly.  But  Lord 
Hurlingham  continued — 

**  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  Czar 
has  taken  every  possible  step  to  test 
their  genuineness,  and  has  had  them  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  eminent  experts  in 
Europe,  all  of  whom  have  unhesitatingly 
declared  the  writing  to  be  tliat  of  the 
Chancellor." 

**  Good,"  said  Sir  John.  *'  Here,  then, 
you.  have  two  absolutely  contradictory 
facts,  one  of  which  must  needs  be  false. 
If  the  experts  are  right,  the  recipient  of 
the  letters  cannot  have  been  a  personage 
of  the  character  the  world  has  been  led  to 
suppose,  but  must  have  been  one  in  whom 
the  Prince  placed  perfect  trust,  and  who 
would  never  have  parted  with  his  letters  to 
living  soul." 

**Ali  this  sounds  well  enough,"  the 
Archduke  said  ;  "  but,  unfortunately,  it 
does  not  get  over  the  chief  difiiculty — the 
Prince's  public  diMiial  of  having  evtT 
written  a  word  in  disparagement  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia's  j)ersonal  character.  Vou. 
who  have  enjoyed  his  intimate  friendship. 
Sir  John,  will  scarcely  venture  to  doubt  the 
veracity  of  his  statement." 

**  Most  assuredly  not,"  the  latter  re- 
plied.  *'  The  Prince's  .statement  com- 
plicates the  mystery.  But  that  is  all. 
It  does  not  alter  the  opinion  I  have 
already  expressed,  that  these  letters  are 
not  forgeries  in  the  ordinary  acceptance 
of  the  term." 

"  Ah,  ah,"  the  Archduke  cried,  *'  this  is 
surely  carrying  argument  beyond  its  just 


bounds.  You  cannot  seriously  maintain 
that  the  Prince  may  have  written  these 
letters  without  being  cognisant  of  the  fact 
himself  ?  " 

**  Pardon  me,  Sir,"  Sir  John  replied. 
**  We  are  arguing  at  cross  purposes.  You 
speak  of  *  these  letters.'  But  no  one,  so 
far,  not  even  the  Russian  Emperor  him- 
self, has  seen  the  original  letters.  The 
whole  question  turns  round  the  litho- 
graphed facsimiles,  and  all  that  is  known 
of  their  contents  is :  first,  that  they  are 
in  the  handwriting  of  his  Highness  the 
(icrman  Chancellor;  and  secondly,  that 
their  purport  is  derogatory  to  the  personal 
character  of  his  Majesty  the  present  Czar 
of  Russia." 

"  Hut  facsimile  or  not,"  the  Archduke 
said,  somewhat  irritably,  **the  Prince 
adheres  to  his  categorical  statement  that 
he  has  never  discussed  the  Czar's  character 
with  any  person,  living  or  dead.  How 
will  you  reconcile  the  two  facts  ?** 

"  That  is  precisely  the  problem,"  said 
Sir  John. 

*'  A  problem  without  any  possible  solu- 
tion, I  am  afraid,"  the  Archduke  retorted. 

*'  The  problem,  1  think,  is  no  more 
abstruse  than  the  one  from  which  we 
started.  Sir ;  namely,  why,  if  the  letters 
are  forgeries,  the  original  fabrications 
should  not  have  been  used  instead  of  the 
reproductions.  Perhaps  he  who  solves 
this  latter  problem  will  find  that  he  has 
also  solved  the  first." 

The  Archduki*  shrugg(Hl  his  shoulders,. 
but  saitl  nothing  ;  and  the  conversation, 
which  had  grown  unusually  animated,  then 
dropped. 

The  impression  produced  upon  me  by- 
Sir  John's  curious  \'ic\\  of  the  famous 
Bismarck  letters  was  a  somewhat  bewilder- 
ing one.  Xor  was  I  the  only  person  whom 
it  alfected  in  this  way.  Sir  John's  opinicms 
on  any  subject  of  moment  carried  a  certain 
weight,  and  were  listened  to  with  com- 
mensurate interest.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, his  well-known  friendly  relations  to 
the  great  Chancellor,  and  his  acknowledged 
admiration  of  the  Prince,  both  as  a  man 
and  as  a  statesman,  appeared  so  totally  at 
variance  with  the  views  he  had  adopted  in 
the  matter  of  these  letters  that  it  is  no 
wonder  his  attitude  caused  people  to  shake 
their  heads  and  express  the  fear  that  good 
old  Sir  John's  intellect  was  showing 
ominous  signs  of  senility. 

Probably  Sir  John  would  never  have 
given  the  incident  another  thought  had  it 
not  been  followed,  a  fortnight  later,  as  I 
have  alreaily  indicated,  by  a  sequel  which 
invested  it  with,  an  amount  of  importance 
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no  one — least  of  all  Sir  John  Templeton 
himself — had  thought  of  attaching  to  it. 

By  whose  instrumentality  this  sequel 
was  brought  about  it  is  not  my  business  to 
conjecture.  But  that  among  the  guests  at 
Sir  John's  table  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  there  must  have  been  one  whose  virtues 
did  not  include  that  of  discretion  will  be 
obvious  from  the  following  characteristic 
letter  received  by  Sir  John  a  fortnight 
afterwards.  It  was  from  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor himself,  and  ran  thus  — 

My  dear  Sir  John, — I  am  informed  on  excellent 
authority  that  you  believe  the  letters  which  have 
gi\-en  rise  to  such  serious  misapprehensions  regard- 
ing mysdf  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  the  Czar  of 
Russia  were  actually  penned  by  my  hand.  I  have 
declared  these  documents  to  be  impudent  forgeries. 
We  are  too  old  friends  for  me  to  suppose  that  you 
will  doubt  my  assurance  thus  solemnly  expressed. 
I  therefore  conclude  that  vou  have  reasons  known 
to  yourself  alone  for  assuming  the  facts  to  be  other- 
wise. If  so,  and  you  adhere  to  the  views  attributed 
to  you,  I  am  prepared  to  back  my  o^^^l  version  in 
any  manner,  and  to  any  extent  you  may  choose  to 
approve.  For  example,  I  have  a  certain  rare  brand 
of  champagne  in  my  cellar,  which  you  have  in 
former  days  honoured  with  your  just  appreciation, 
and  I  herewith  offer  to  stake  four-and-twenty  dozen 
of  this  rarest  of  vintages  against  a  gross  of  plovers' 
eggs,  for  which  I  believe  you  know  I  have  a  weak- 
ness, that  you  cannot  substantiate  the  theory  i 
understand  you  to  have  prof>ounded. 

I  do  this  m  memory  of  an  occasion  in  times  long 
byegone,  when  in  the  exuberance  of  our  youthful 
spirits  we  made  a  question  even  more  serious  than 
tne  one  now  before  us  the  subject  of  a  similar 
wager,  which  you  will  remember  that  I  lost.*  If 
you  are  therefore  willing  to  accord  me  the  oppor- 
tunity for  revenge  which  now  presents  itself,  come 
to  Varzin,  and  I  will  afford  vou,  besides  a  cordial 
welcome,  every  possible  facility  for  verifying  the 
fects.     In  sincere  friendship,  yours, 

V.  Bismarck. 

To  this  letter  Sir  John  replied  as 
follows — 

My  dear  Prince,— I  see  that  I  have  let  myself 
in  for  more  than  I  bargained  for  ;  but  your  offer  is 
too  tempting  to  be  lightly  declined,  and  I  accept  it, 
only  witn  one  stipulation,  the  necessity  for  which  I 
trust  you  will  duly  appreciate.  It  is  that  I  shall 
have  free  access  to  any  correspondence,  however 
private  or  intimate,  which  your  Highness  has  carrieil 
on  within  the  last  five  years.  I  offer  no  apology  for 
what  under  any  other  circumstances  would  certainly 
be  a  presumptuous  condition.  If  its  acceptance  is 
impossible  to  you,  I  only  beg  you  to  forget  that  I 
was  ever  compelled  to  make  it. 

Always  your  Highness's  most  devoted, 

John  Templeton. 

Two  days  passed  after  the  dispatch  of 
this   letter,    when    the    following    laconic 


*  The  occasion  the  Prince  here  refers  to  has  now 
become  historical.  Herr  von  Bismarck,  then  a 
young  referendary  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
Berlin,  wagered  with  Sir  John  Templeton  that  the 
world  would  see  a  united  Grermany  wthin  twenty 
>'cars.  Sir  John  won  his  bet,  indeed;  but  how 
narrowly,  history  has  since  recorded. 


telegraphic  response  reached  Vienna  from 

Varzin — 

Templeton,  Vienna. 
Come. 
Bismarck. 

If  among  the  many  interesting  events 
that  have  befallen  within  my  lifetime  I 
had  to  select  the  particular  one  which  I 
most  regret  not  having  been  privileged  to 
witness  in  person,  I  think  my.  choice 
would  fall  unhesitatingly  upon  that  of  the 
visit  of  Sir  John  Templeton  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  the  intercourse,  lasting 
over  a  fortnight,  which  ensued  between 
these  two  remarkable  men.  My  knowledge 
of  this  particular  part  of  my  story,  as  may 
be  imagined,  has  been  derived  at  second 
hand.  Yet,  although  I  regret  it,  I  doubt 
whether,  even  had  the  circumstances  been 
such  as  to  permit  of  my  experiencing  in 
person  what  I  am  now  about  to  relate,  the 
fact  would  have  enabled  me  to  render  my 
narrative  more  complete. 

The  only  other  guest  at  Varzin,  when 
Sir  John  arrived,  was  Valentin  Huth,  the 
famous  landscape-painter,  who  was  just 
then  engaged  in  completing  the  selection 
of  views  of  the  Prince's  beautiful  estate,  in 
Ine  execution  of  which  the  Chancellor 
took  so  lively  an  interest.  Sir  John,  him- 
self no  mean  artist  with  the  brush,  was 
well  acquainted  with  Herr  Huth,  and 
welcomed  in  him  a  congenial  companion 
during  those  hours  of  the  day  when,  ia 
consequence  of  the  Prince's  arduous  official 
duties,  he  was  cast  more  or  less  upon  his 
own  resources.  V^alentin  Huth  had  his 
own  temporary  studio  in  the  Castle,  and  it 
was  here  that  old  Sir  John  usually  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  afternoon,  chatting  with 
the  artist  and  discussing  the  work  on 
which  the  latter  was  engaged. 

On  the  day  of  Sir  John's  arrival,  the 
Chancellor  devoted  two  full  hours  in 
discussing  with  his  guest  the  momentous 
question  which  had  brought  him  to  Varzin. 
Although  he  was  naturally  as  firmly  per- 
suaded as  ever  of -the  correctness  of  his 
own  view  as  to  the  letters  being  forgeries, 
and  was  inclined  to  treat  Sir  John's 
opposite  opinion  in  the  same  jocular  spirit 
in  which  his  invitation  to  him  had  been 
couched,  he  knew  the  man  he  was  dealing 
with  too  well  to  believe  that  mere  ob- 
stinacy, or  a  desire  to  differ  from  other 
people,  induced  him  to  maintain  it  in  the 
face  of  so  many  apparently  rebutting  facts, 
and  he  therefore  entered  into  the  matter 
from  his  own  standpoint  as  fully  and 
earnestly  as  Sir  John  himself  could  have 
desired. 

**  There  is  only  one  person  in  the  world/* 
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the  Prince  said,  "  with  whom  I  have  carried 
on  what  can  be  strictly  termed  a  con- 
fidential correspondence  ;  and,  even  in  this 
solitary  instance,  so  little  is  there  in  that 
correspondence  of  a  really  private  nature 
that,  as  you  know,  it  has  already  to  a  large 
extent  been  given  to  the  world  with  my 
own  consent  and  authority.  I  am  referring 
to  the  letters  written  by  me  during  the 
greater  part  of  my  public  career  to  my 
sister,  the  Baroness  von  Arnim.  Now, 
with  regard  to  this  correspondence,  let 
me  sav  at  once  that  it  can  safelv  be  left 
out  of  account,  and  for  these  reasons  : 
First,  I  have  never,  cither  within  the 
last  five  years  or  at  any  previous  period, 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  present  Czar  of 
Russia  in  my  letters  to  my  sister,  except  in 
terms  of  the  highest  respect.  Secondly,  I 
can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  letters 
my  sister  possesses  in  my  handwriting 
have,  from  tlie  moment  they  reached  her 
hands,  never  for  one  instant  been  out  of 
her  own  safe  keeping.  It  has  always  been 
an  arrangement  between  us  that  my  com- 
munications to  her,  on  whatever  subject 
they  may  be,  should  never  be  seen  by 
other  eves  than  hers  without  mv  especial 
sanction.  I  merelv  mention  these  details,'* 
the  Prince  continued,  **  in  order  to  save 
you  unnecessary  trouble.  The  letters,  so 
far  as  thcv  were  written  within  the  last  five 
years,  are  now  in  my  hands,  and,  if  you 
insist  upon  it,  they  are,  of  course,  at  your 
service.'' 

**  May  I  ask,"  Sir  John  said,  '*  by  what 
means  these  letters  passed  from  you  to 
the  Baroness ;  I  mean,  whether  they  were 
usually  dispatched  tlirougli  the  post  or 
conveyed  by  the  hand  of  a  messenger  ?  " 

"  Asa  rule,"  tlie  Prince  answered,  **they 
were  simply  posted  in  the  ordinary  way. 
But  they  were  written  under  circumstances 
and  in  surroundings  of  a  various  kind,  and 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  have 
reached  my  sister  by  other  means  of  con- 
veyance. But  1  see  that  you  are  deter- 
mined to  examine  this  correspondence ; 
it  is  therefore  needless  to  pursue  the 
matter.  Now  tell  me.  Sir  John,  what  is 
the  nature  of  this  mvsterious  theon^  which 
you  have  formed  f  " 

**  My  dear  Prince,"  the  old  gentleman 
replied,  **  I  have  formed  no  theory  what- 
ever. I  start  merelv  from  a  conviction, 
which  nothing  short  of  absolute  evidence 
to  the  contrary  can  shake,  that  the  hand- 
writing of  the  letters  in  the  Czar  of 
Russia's  possession  is  your  Highness's 
handwriting,  and  no  forgery." 

**  Yet  you  believe  my  assurance  when  I 
say  that  1  have  never  penned  a  word  to 


^1  .-  ^  I ,  < 


mortal  man  or  woman    whidi 
unfavourably  upon  his  Majesty  ?  " 

'^Absolutely,"  Sir  John  replied. 

''  You  must  at  least  admit  that  in  sajing- 
this  you  propound  a  most  eztraordittaiT' 
enigma." 

**  I  have  known  enigmas  still  moie 
extraordinary.  Prince,  which  have  jet 
admitted  of  the  most  ordinary  and  sinmle 
of  solutions.  I  mav  fail  to  find  a  solotum 
in  this  case,  and  I  probably  shalL  But 
my  failure  will  not  alter  the  £act  that  the 
enigma  exists,  nor  will  it  prove  that  it  is^ 
unsolvable." 

The  Chancellor  laughed. 

**  The  years  have  left  you  unalteredy**  he 
said.  '*  Is  there  not  a  saying  in  your 
country  that  a  Briton  never * 

**  Gives  in  until  he  is  beaten  ?  "  Sir  John 
queried  with  a  humorous  smile. 

**No,  no,"  the  Prince  replied.  "The 
saying  goes  farther,  and  gives  him  credit 
for  not  knowing  when  that '  unfortunate 
predicament  overtakes  him.  I  wish  to- 
deal  frankly  with  you,  and  it  is  only  £ur 
that  you  should  learn  that  my  knowledge 
of  the  origin  of  this  infamous  letter  intrigue 
is  more  perfect  than  the  world  is  aware  of. 
I  am  not  only  convinced  that  the  letten. 
are  forgeries,  but  I  know  the  person  who 
forged  them." 

"That  is  an  important  piece  of  inform- 
ation," Sir  John  said,  **  and  may  prove  of 
valuable  assistance  to  me.    May  I  inqoiie 
who  that  person  is  ?  " 

The  Prince  reflected  a  moment. 

**  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  with- 
hold the  name  from  you,  since  in  a  fort- 
night hence,  when  I  shall  have  completed 
the  evidence  against  her  and  those  who 
have  abetted  her,  it  will  be  made  pahlic 
The  person,  then,  is  the  Countess 
Kolrocki." 

**  With  whom  your  Highness  has  cor- 
responded ?  " 

'*  Four  years  ago,  yes,  on  the  safaject  of 
Poland,  her  native  land.  My  letters,  which 
contained  references  to  the  Ciar  of  Rniaia 
of  a  purely  formal  character,  have  no 
doubt  furnished  her  with  the  meant  of 
fabricating  the  documents  submitted  ti^ 
his  Majesty." 

''  And  these  documents  purport  to  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Countess  herself?'*' 

"  Precisely." 

"Of  this  your  Highness  ponenes 
unquestionable  evidence?" 

"  I  possess  evidence  in  the  Countei^fr 
own  handwriting." 

"  Not,  surely,  that  the  locomentt  aie 
forgeries  ?  "  Sir  John  <        imcd. 

'*0n  the  contrary;        t  she  ^fidftnm 
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they  were  addressed  to  her  in  my  hand- 
writing, and  that  she  has  sworn  to  this 
fact  before  his  Majesty  the  Czar  himself." 

**That  is  interesting,"  Sir  John  re- 
marked, "truly  interestinp^.  And  your 
Highness  believes  that  his  Majesty  the 
Czar  of  Russia  has  so  poor  an  opinion  of 
the  discretion  of  the  man  who  built  up 
the  German  Empire  as  to  credit  so 
monstrous  an  assertion  ? " 

**  My  friend,"  the  Chancellor  replied, 
**  you  and  I  have  both  lived  all  our  lives 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Courts.  Need  we 
argue  that  question  any  further  ?  " 

**  Perhaps  not,"  Sir  John  said.  **  It  is  of 
little  moment.  But  before  we  quit  the 
subject  may  I  ask  if  your  Highness  has 
any  servant  of  Polish  nationality  in  your 
employ  ?'* 

**  Not  that  I  am  aware  of." 

Sir  John  was  silent. 

**  Does  what  I  have  told  you  still  leave 
your  conviction  unaltered  ? "  the  Prince 
asked. 

**  It  has  rather  strengthened  it,"  Sir 
John  replied 

**  In  what  manner  ?  " 

•*  It  affords  strong  evidence,  I  think,  that 
the  view  your  Highness  takes  of  the  case 
is  not  unwelcome  to  those  who  are  in 
league  against  you,  and  that  they  are 
anxiously  endeavouring  to  foster  it." 

**  Which  means  that  you  think  this  letter 
of  the  Countess  Kolrocki  acknowledging 
her  complicity  in  the  intrigue  was  pur{)osely 
played  into  my  hands  ?  " 

**  The  inference  is  at  least  not  an 
unlikely  one.  I  presume  this  letter  was 
seized  in  its  transit  through  the  post  at  the 
instance  of  the  (German  police  ?  " 

The  Prince  nodded  afiirmatively. 

**  Then,  if  its  contents  are  genuine  and 
not  written  with  the  purpose  I  have  indi- 
cated, it  would  only  afford  another  striking 
instance  of  the  gross  foolishness  which, 
provided  your  Highness  is  right  and  not  I, 
would  appear  to  have  characterised  the 
behaviour  of  every  one  concerned  in  this 
affair.  First,  the  conspirators  do  not 
employ  the  original  forgeries,  but  merely 
lithographed  copies  of  them  ;  second,  the 
Emperor  allows  himself  to  be  duped  by  so 
clumsy  an  artifice ;  third,  the  chief  agent 
in  the  matter  records  what  she  has  done  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  its  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  very  person  whom  it 
might  be  supposed  she  would  be  most 
anxious  to  keep  in  ignorance  of  it ;  and 
fourth " 

**And  fourth,"  the  Prince  broke  in, 
laughing,  **  that  personage  himself  proves 
simple-minded  enough  to  be  duped  in  his 


turn.  There  is  something  plausible  in 
what  you  say;  but,  after  all,  it  only 
increases  the  darkness  that  envelops  the 
matter  instead  of  throwing  light  upon  it." 

**  Whatever  tends  to  disprove  your 
Highnesses  theory  must  needs  go  to  prove 
mine,"  said  Sir  John.  "  I  will  begin, 
therefore,  with  your  Highnesses  consent, 
by  perusing  this  correspondence  with  the 
Baroness  von  Arnim." 

**  As  you  please,"  the  Chancellor  said. 

And  proceeding  to  his  huge  writing-desk 
he  took  from  it  a  packet  of  letters  tied 
crosswise  with  a  coloured  ribbon,  and 
handed  it  to  his  guest. 

**  These  are  all  the  letters  I  have  written 
to  my  sister  during  the  last  five  years," 
he  said,  **  and  there  is  not  a  line  in  them, 
as  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  assure 
myself,  which  his  Majesty  the  Czar  is  not 
heartily  welcome  to  read.  Pray  exercise 
your  ingenuity  upon  them.  I  shall  be 
curious  to  learn  the  result." 

Two  davs  after  this  conversation  with 
his  host.  Sir  John  returned  the  letters 
to  their  owner,  with  the  remark  that 
for  the  present  he  had  no  further  need  of 
them. 

The  Prince  rallied  him  on  the  apparent 
fruitlessness  of  his  labour.  But  Sir  John 
received  the  taunt  with  perfect  good 
humour. 

**  The  labour,"  he  said,  '*  has  not  been 
so  entirely  fruitless,  for  it  has  at  least 
enriched  me  with  something  which  I  did 
not  possess  before." 

**  And  that  is?" 

**  A  theory." 

"  Bravo  !  "  the  Prince  cried.  **  This  is  a 
step  in  advance.  And  to  what  conclusion 
does  this  theory  point  ?  " 

*'  That  if  your  Highness  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  bring  the  contents  of 
these  letters  to  the  cognisance  of  his 
Majesty  the  Czar,  I  shall  gain  my  wager 
without  any  further  trouble." 

**  My  good  friend,"  the  Chancellor 
replied  impressively,  **  if  I  had  the  means 
of  procuring  only  ten  minutes*  interview 
with  the  Czar  of  Russia,  I  would  under- 
take in  that  time  to  prove  to  his  Majesty's 
satisfaction  that  he  has  been  the  victim  of 
one  of  the  most  impudent  frauds  history 
has  to  record.  But  that  possibility  is 
unhappily  denied  me  by  the  obstinacy  of 
his  Majesty  himself." 

**  His  Majesty,  no  doubt,  has  his  per- 
sonal reasons  for  avoiding  such  an  in- 
terview," Sir  John  said;  "and  he  will 
probably  continue  to  avoid  it  so  long  as 
your  Highness  persists  in  declaring  the 
writing  of  the  letters  of  which  he  possesses 
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facsimiles  to  be  forged,  or  so  long  even  as 
he  knows  that  your  Highness  credits  the 
preposterous  story  of  the  correspondence 
with  the  Countess  Kolrocki." 

**  You  maintain,  then,  that  this  story  is 
a  fabrication  to  which  his  Majesty  the 
Czar  himself  has  lent  his  countenance  ?  " 

**  I  am  confident,  at  least,  that  his 
Majesty  is  not  ill  pleased  at  the  circum- 
stance that  this  story  has  found  such  ready 
credence  on  your  Highness's  part.  But  I 
beg  your  Highness  to  remember,"  the  old 
gentleman  added  warily,  **that  I  am  for 
the  present  merely  in  possession  of  a 
theory.  Should  I  succeed  in  substantiating 
it,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  discussing  it 
with  your  Highness  fully  in  all  its 
bearings." 

**  Meanwhile,  however,  you  declare  that 
a  perusal  of  these  letters  you  have  just 
returned  to  me  would  only  confirm  the 
Czar  in  the  opinion  he  already  entertains." 

**  In  the  opinion  that  he  holds  true 
facsimiles  of  your  Highness's  handwriting, 
certainly." 

**  It  is  scarcely  a  consummation  I  could 
devoutly  wish,"  the  Prince  said,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  **  But  since  I  must  despair 
of  interesting  his  Majesty  at  this  juncture 
of  affairs  in  my  family  correspondence,  I 
must  leave  you  to  evolve  the  matter  by 
some  other  means.  It  is  a  problem  I  do 
not  envy  you." 

"  If  it  should  continue  to  baffle  me 
longer  than  another  week,"  Sir  John 
responded,  **  I  shall  appeal  to  your  High- 
ness for  assistance.  In  the  meantime  I 
will  see  what  my  own  unaided  intelligence 
can  make  of  it." 

Sir  John's  demeanour  during  the  next 
few  days  was  restless  and  erratic.  He 
seemed  always  preoccupied  and  lost  in 
reflection,  like  a  man  grappling  with  some 
mental  task  which  is  beyond  his  powers. 
His  favourite  haunt  was  the  studio  of  the 
painter  Huth,  where  he  would  sometimes 
shake  off  the  thoughts  that  were  apparently 
pursuing  him,  and  enter  into  an  animated 
conversation  upon  the  tendencies  of  the 
modem  school  of  painting  or  kindred 
topics,  to  the  discussion  of  which  the 
artist  readily  lent  himself.  But  he  would 
never  continue  these  discussions  for  long. 
He  soon  relapsed  again  into  his  pensive 
humour,  and  would  then  sit  for  hours 
listlessly  turning  over  the  contents  of  the 
painter's  portfmios,  with  no  other  object 
apparently  than  to  employ  himself  in  a 
mechanical  way. 

One  dav,  on  glancing  through  a  selec- 
tion of  tne  artist's  studies  which  he  had 
not  yet  seen,  he  alighted  upon   a   few 


photographic  views  of  the  Vanin  estate 
mixed  among  them,  and  being  strock  widi 
their  able  execution,  he  asked  the  painter 
where  copies  of  these  productions  were  to 
be  procured. 

*'  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  promise  that  you 
will  find  any  for  sale.  Sir  John,"  the  latter 
replied.  "  These  photographs  were  taken 
especially  for  me,  and  that  without  the 
Prince's  knowledge ;  for,  as  you  probably 
know,  his  Highness,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  objects  very  strongly  to  the  intrusion 
of  photographers,  and  has  issued  strict 
orders  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  camera  on 
his  property." 

**  Indeed  ? "  said  Sir  John,  with  some 
surprise.  "I  was  not  aware  that  the 
Prince  was  subject  to  such  fads.  Through 
whom,  then,  did  you  manage  to  get  these 
views  executed  ?  " 

**Ah!"  said  the  painter,  laughing; 
*^  that  is  a  question  I  am  scarcely  entitled 
to  answer." 

"  You  mean  that  you  have  consented 
not  to  divulge  the  name  of  the  artist  ?  '* 

"Not  exactly  that,"  Herr  Huth  said; 
**but  the  fact  is,  I  might  get  the  poor 
fellow  into  trouble." 

**This  is  mysterious,"  Sir  John  said, 
growing  suddenly  very  interested.  "  De 
you  know,  I  would  give  a  long  price  to 
get  a  few  of  these  photographic  views 
from  the  same  source.  Is  the  gentleman 
totally  impervious  to  the  influence  of 
IMamnion  ?  " 

**  On  the  contrar).  I  fancv  a  fair  offer 
of  money  would  overcome  Kis  scruples. 
If  you  like,  I  will  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject." 

**  I  would  rather  do  so  myself,  if  you 
don't  mind,"  said  Sir  John.  "The gentle- 
man, I  gather,  is  a  member  of  the  Wince's 
household,  and  he  fears  the  consequences 
of  disregarding  his  master's  orders. ' 

**  You  have  hit  it,"  said  the  painter.  "I 
fancy,  at  some  time  or  other,  there  must 
have  been  some  traffic  done  in  photo- 
graphs of  this,  and  perhaps  of  other, 
descriptions,  which  came  to  his  Highness's 
knowledge,  and  caused  him  to  threaten 
instant  dismissal  to  anyone  found  using  a 
camera  on  his  estate." 

"The  story  sounds  plausible  indeed," 
said  Sir  John.  "  It  is  wonderful,"  he 
added  reflectively,  "  what  trifles  will  cause 
or  prevent  the  greatest  misfortunes.  To 
whom  then  may  I  apply— of  course  with 
due  discretion  —  for  these  interesting 
views  r 

"To  die  Prince's  valet,  Frederson," 
Herr  Huth  replied.  "But  I  would  ask 
you ** 
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He  stopped  short,  astonished  at  the 
expression  on  Sir  John's  withered  counten- 
ance. 

"Bless  my  soul,"  the  latter  ejaculated 
under  his  breath,  **  what  a  dunderheaded 
fool  I  have  been !  '* 

**  You  are  surprised,  I  see,"  the  artist 
resumed.  "  I  found  it  out  by  a  mere 
chance.  The  man  has  a  little  room  in  the 
village,  where  he  keeps  his  photographic 
paraphernalia,  taking  his  pictures  by 
stealth  whenever  opportunity  offers.  No 
doubt  he  drives  a  good  trade  with  them. 
But  it  was  simpler  for  me  to  employ  him 
than  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
smuggling  in  a  photographer  from  Berlin." 

'*  Of  course,"  said  Sir  John  absently  ; 
*'  you  acted  very  wisely." 

And  lapsing  once  more  into  his  former 
•condition  of  dreamy  meditation  the  old 
gentleman  apparently  forgot  the  subject 
that  for  a  moment  had  interested  him  so 
<ieeply,  and  after  a  minute  or  two  rose 
abruptly  and  left  the  studio. 

Those  who  have  ever  enjoyed  the 
-distinction  of  receiving  the  hospitality 
•of  Prince  Bismarck  know  that  a  more 
exemplary  host  than  he  does  not  exist. 
Whomsoever  the  Prince  entertains  under 
his  roof,  let  him  be  of  ever  so  humble  a 
rank  or  modest  a  calling,  for  the  time  being 
he  is  the  great  man's  social  equal,  and  his 
entertainer  extends  to  him  the  same 
degree  of  courtesy  and  attention  as  he 
•does  to  the  most  exalted  of  his  guests. 

On  the  occasion  with  which  we  are 
dealing  there  were,  as  has  already  been 
said,  besides  Sir  John  Templeton  and  the 
painter  Huth,  no  other  guests  at  Varzin, 
and  if  the  Chancellor  showed  any  differ- 
ence at  all  in  his  manner  towards  these 
two  men,  it  was  merely  in  so  far  that  he 
treated  Sir  John,  with  whom  he  had  been 
intimately  acquainted  since  his  early  youth, 
on  a  footing  of  greater  familiarity. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
greater  contrast  than  that  which  existed 
between  the  old  diplomat  and  his  famous 
host,  each  of  whom  was  perhaps  equally 
remarkable  in  his  own  way.  Sir  John, 
thin,  wir}%  with  that  indefinable  air  of 
«asy  dignity  about  him  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  true  English  aristocrat, 
yet  quicker  of  temper  and  livelier  in 
speech  and  gesture  than  the  majority  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  was  a  figure  to 
attract  attention  in  any  surrc^undings.  But 
assuredly  never  more  so  than  here,  side  by 
side  with  the  most  imposing  personality 
the  century  has  produced.  Only  those 
■who  have  been  brought  into  actual 
personal  contact  with  the  great  Chancellor 


can  realise  the  impression  of  colossal 
power  which  he  produces  upon  his  fellow- 
men  ;  nor  is  this  impression  due  exclusively 
to  the  intellectual  superiority  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  his  kind.  It  is  the 
weightiness  of  the  whole  man,  physical 
as  well  as  moral,  that  creates  it.  The 
ponderous  figure,  towering  far  above  the 
average  human  height,  with  its  martial 
bearing  and  the  firm,  almost  massive, 
features ;  the  great  fearless  eyes,  over- 
shadowed by  thick  bushy  eyebrows, 
beneath  which  their  glance  shoots 
out  straight  at  the  object  before  them, 
like  the  quick  flash  of  a  search-Hght, 
sudden  and  disconcerting ;  the  proud, 
determined  lips,  breathing  irresistible 
energy  and  resolution  ;  all  these  outward 
characteristics  seem  but  the  exterior  shape 
and  form,  the  corporal  expression,  as  it 
were,  of  the  commanding  genius  which 
men  have  learned  to  regard  as  identical 
with  the  very  name  of  Bismarck. 

In  the  Prince's  manner  towards  the  old 
Englishman  there  was  a  curious  mixture 
of  playful  banter  and  cordial  respect.  An 
accomplished  diplomat  himself,  none  knew 
better  than  he  what  intellectual  resources 
lay  stored  up  in  that  fine  old  head,  which 
was  poised  so  gracefully  on  the  somewhat 
lean  and  bent  shoulders.  But  mingled 
with  the  undoubted  appreciation  which  he 
felt  for  his  old  friend's  mental  abilities 
there  was  just  a  touch  of  the  giant's  proud 
consciousness  of  his  own  unique  greatness, 
that  expressed  itself  in  the  tone  of  light 
railler)^  which  he  now  and  then  adopted 
towards  him. 

Valentin  Huth,  as  he  sat  at  the  Prince's 
table  on  the  evening  after  his  conversation 
with  Sir  John  on  the  subject  of  the  photo- 
graphs, was  seized  with  the  idea  of  sketch- 
ing the  features  of  the  two  men,  and 
resolved  to  utilise  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  after  dinner,  when  the  Prince  and  his 
guest  usually  remained  over  their  glasses 
for  an  hour  discussing  the  politics  of  years 
byegone,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  design. 
During  dinner  Sir  John  sat  next  the 
Princess,  with  whom  he  conversed  on 
general  topics  of  social  interest,  while  the 
painter,  seated  on  his  host's  right  hand, 
made  such  conversation  as  he  could. 

After  the  last  course  had  been  served 
and  the  dessert  handed  round,  the  Princess 
rose  and  retired.  The  servants,  too,  then 
withdrew,  all  excepting  the  Prince's  special 
attendant,  whose  office  it  was  to  fill  and 
place  before  his  master  the  huge  bumper 
of  German  beer  with  which  his  Highness 
was  wont  to  regale  himself  while  he 
smoked. 
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It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  Prince, 
turning  with  an  air  of  pleasantry  to  his 
English  guest,  inquired  if  he  had  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  price  of 
plovers'  eggs. 

"They  are  dear — very  dear,  Prince," 
replied  Sir  John,  with  a  face  as  grave  as  if 
he  were  uttering  some  profound  political 
maxim.  **  I  regret  to  say  that  the  cheapest 
commodity  known  to  me  just  at  present  is 
a  certain  brand  of  champagne  which  I 
believe  your  Highness  has  laid  in  at  a 
somewhat  exorbitant  price." 

**  Indeed  }  "  the  Prince  said,  not  feeling 
quite  certain  how  to  interpret  his  guest's 
meaning.     "  The  problem,  then }  " 

**  Is  solved,"  Sir  John  said,  without 
turning  his  head  to  his  questioner,  but 
following  with  his  eyes  the  movements  of 
the  attendant,  who,  having  filled  the 
Princess  bumper  at  a  sideboard,  now  placed 
it  upon  a  silver  salver,  in  order  to  present 
it  to  his  master. 

The  seriousness  of  the  speaker's  tone 
evidently  struck  the  Prince,  for  he  stopped 
in  the  act  of  extending  his  hand  to  take 
the  bumper  from  his  man,  and  turning 
round  abruptly,  regarded  his  guest  with  a 
look  of  inquiry. 

"  Do  you  seriously  mean  that  vou  have 
discovered ' ' 

**  I  have  discovered,"  Sir  John  broke  in, 
again  without  returning  tiic  Prince's  glance, 
but  apparently  absorbed  in  watching  the 
interesting  attitude  of  the  modern  cup- 
bearer at  his  side,  "  1  have  discovered  the 
person  who  has  for  some  considerable 
time  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  photo- 
graphic copies  of  your  Highness's  private 
correspondence." 

A  moment's  complete  silence  followed 
these  words.  Then  the  Prince  suddenly 
sprang  to  his  feet — not  so  much,  however, 
in  astonishment  at  what  he  had  heard,  as 
m  order  to  escape  being  deluged  with  the 
frothy  liquor  he  had  a  moment  before  been 
on  the  point  of  taking  from  the  hands  of 
his  servant ;  for  the  salver  held  by  the 
latter  appeared  suddenly  to  have  slipped 
in  his  hands,  overthrowing  the  bumper, 
which  fell  with  a  thud  against  a  comer  of 
the  table  and  thence  to  the  floor  at  the 
Prince's  feet,  where  the  brown  fluid  now 
foamed  and  splashed  over  the  carpet  to  a 
distance  of  several  yards. 

This  untoward  incident  for  the  moment 
diverted  every  one's  attention,  even  Sir 

iohn's.    The  unfortunate  culprit  himself, 
owever,  seemed  too  dazed  and  confused 
to  offer  any  apology  for  his  mishap,  but 
picking  up   the   empty  bumper    hunied 
incontinentiy  from  the  room. 


The  Prince,  whose  brow  had  contracted 
ominously  the  while,  now  resumed  his. 
seat,  and  turning  abruptly  to  Sir  John^ 
said,  rather  sharphr — 

"I  presume  this  is  not  an  ill-timed 
pleasantry,  Sir  John  ?  " 

"Your  Highness,  I  hope,"  the  latter 
retorted,  **  knows  me  too  well  to  think  me 
capable  of  jesting  on  so  serious  a  subject." 

**  Then  who,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  this 
person  of  whom  you  speak  ? "  the  Prince 
exclaimed. 

**  I  had  scarcely  thought  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  name  him,"  Sir  John 
replied,  **  after  the  little  scene  your  High- 
ness has  just  witnessed.  The  person  I 
referred  to  has  just  left  the  room." 

"  What !  Frederson  ?  "  the  Prince  ex~ 
claimed,  staring  at  his  guest  in  blank 
amazement.     **  You  are  joking,  surely." 

Sir  John  pointed  with  a  significant  smile 
to  the  soiled  table-cloth  and  to  the  still 
more  abundant  traces  of  the  spilled  liquor 
on  the  carpet  at  the  Prince's  feet. 

**  It  is  evident,  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that 
the  individual  most  nearly  affected  by  my 
statement  did  not  consider  it  in  the  nature 
of  a  joke." 

The  Prince  regarded  the  old  man  for  a 
moment  in  silence.  Then  he  rose  from 
his  seat  with  an  impetuosity  unusual  in 
him,  and  approaching  an  old-fashioned 
bell-cord  hanging  at  the  side  of  the  fire- 
place, pulled  it  violently. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  Prince 
paced  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state  of" 
considerable  agitation ;  while  the  painter, 
utterly  bewildered  at  what  was  passing 
before  his  eyes,  sat  staring,  open-mouthed, 
first  at  his  illustrious  host,  and  then  at  his- 
fellow-guest,  to  whose  action  all  this  com- 
motion appeared  to  be  due.  Sir  John  him- 
self remained  motionless,  apparently  wait- 
ing patiently  for  events  to  develop,  though 
a  certain  restless  and  fitful  light  in  his  keen 
grey  eyes  gave  indication,  in  spite  of  his- 
outward  show  of  calm,  that  an  under- 
current of  strong  excitement  was  coursing 
within  him. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  a  servant 
appeared  hurriedly.  It  was  not  the  man 
who  had  recently  quitted  the  room. 

"  Where  is  Frederson  ?  "  thundered  the- 
Prince. 

The  man  stammered  some  incoherent 
answer,  which  the  Prince  cut  short  by 
ordering  him  to  procure  the  immediate 
attendance  of  the  delinquent  valet. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  turning  to  Sir  John, 
when  the  servant  had  vanished  on  his. 
emmd, ''  I  am  ready.  Although  I  fail  as. 
yet  to  see  the  bearing  of  this  extraordinary 
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accusation  upon  the 
matter  at  issue  between 
us,  it  is  in  itself  serious 
enough  to  demand  an 
instant  investigation." 

Thus  appealed  to,  Sir 
John,  with  a  glance  at  thr 
painter,  said  :  "  I  am  at 
your  Highness's  senice. 
But  before  I  proceed, 
your  Highness  will  per- 
haps authorise  me  to 
assure  my  friend  Herr 
Huth,  to  whom  I  owe  my 
knowledge  of  this  man 
Fredcrson's  secret  devo- 
tion to  the  camera,  that  no 
rule  exists  at  Varzin  pro- 
hibiting the  pursuit  of 
photography  to  the  mem- 
bers of  jour  Highncss's 
household  ?  " 

"  Pshaw  I  "  the  Prince 
said  impatiently.  "Why 
should  I  interfere  with 
the  amusements  and 
pursuits  of  my  people  t 
Pray  go  on."  ' 

"  I  merely  wished  to 
establish  the  fact,"  Sir 
John  remarked,  "thatthe 
.secR'cy  maintained  bv 
this  man  concerning  bis 
artistic  doings  had  a  very 
different  reason  from  that 
which  he  has  thought  fit 
to  ascribe  to  it." 

"  But  «hy  photograph 
mypri\ate  letters,  in  the 
name  of  goodness .- "  the 
Prince  exclaimed. 

"That  is  a  questi(jn," 
Sir  John  replied,  "oil 
which  I  think  I  can  now 
promise  lo  give  your 
Highness  a  conclusive 
answer.  Indeed,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  sound, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  reason 
why  these  letters  wito 
photographed  was 
apparent  to  nie  long 
before  I  found  out  l/i,il 
they  had  been  photo- 
graphed. Hut.  with  your 
Highness's  permission,  1 
would  suggest  that  we 
continue  our  investiga- 
tion on  this  score  with 
the  letters  themselves 
before  us." 

"Come,     then,"     said 
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the  Prince  shortly.     "  We  will  adjourn  to 
my  study." 

And  forgetting  in  his  excitement  the 
presence  of  Herr  Huth,  who  remained 
alone  behind,  he  abruptly  left  the  room, 
followed  by  Sir  John,  and  strode  across  the 
great  hall  into  which  the  dining-room  issued 
to  his  private  study  on  the  opposite  side. 

.  As  they  traversed  the  hall,  the  major- 
domo  of  the  castle  approached  them 
hurriedly  with  an  air  of  some  concern, 
and  informed  the  Prince  that  his  valet, 
Frederson,  had  locked  himself  in  his 
room,  and  refused  point-blank  to  come 
forth  from  it. 

"  It  is  well,"  the  Prince  answered. 
**For  the  present  he  had  best  remain 
where  he  is.  When  I  require  his  attend- 
ance, I  will  give  you  further  orders. 
Meanwhile  see  that  he  does  not  attempt 
to  leave  the  castle  under  any  pretence." 

With  these  words  he  passed  on  into  the 
study.  The  incident  appeared  to  have 
brought  him  to  a  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  facts  he  had  until  then  been  so  loth 
to  credit,  and  there  was  an  expression  of 
keen  and  watchful  interest  in  his  face  as 
he  drew  the  bundle  of  letters  from  the 
drawer  of  his  writing-desk,  and  handed 
them  once  more  to  Sir  John. 

"  It  is  singular  that  I  should  never  have 
distrusted  this  man,"  he  said,  throwing 
himself  into  a  chair  beside  his  companion, 
who  was  already  busily  engaged  in  turning 
over  the  closely  written  sheets,  and  select- 
ing a  certain  number  of  them,  which  he 
placed  on  one  side.  "  He  has  been  in 
my  confidential  employ  for  nearly  ten 
years,  and  I  have  always  believed  him  to 
be  truly  attached  to  me.  Even  now, 
although  I  can  scarcely  be  said  entirely 
to  lack  the  gift  of  penetration,  I  am  still 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  object  he  can 
have  pursued  in  photographing  these 
harmless  documents,  or  in  what  respect 
his  having  done  so  can  be  connected 
with  the  intrigue  to  which  the  Czar  of 
Russia  and  myself  have  fallen  victims." 

"  That  is  only  natural.  Prince,"  replied 
Sir  John,  who  had  meanwhile  finished  his 
task.  **You,  like  everybody  else,  have 
been  biassed  by  the  false  assumption  that 
his  Majesty  was  in  possession  of  forged 
documents.  I  started  from  the  conviction 
that  he  possessed  copies  of  your  High- 
nesses original  handwriting,  and  I  was  thus 
enabled,  first  to  formulate  the  problem 
which  has  struck  you  as  so  preposterous, 
and  then,  with  the  aid  of  a  fortunate 
coincidence,  to  arrive  at  its  correct  sola- 
tion.  When  I  returned  these  letters  to 
jour  Highness,  some  days   ago,  I  had 


discovered  two  obvious  facts  in  connection 
with  them.  First,  that  they  had  at  some  time 
or  other  been  subjected  to  a  treatment 
which  I  could  attribute  neither  to  the 
person  who  wrote  them,  nor  to  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Secondly, 
that  certain  portions  of  their  contents,  if 
skilfully  transposed  or  rearranged,  might 
be  made  to  bear  a  very  different  con- 
struction from  that  intended  by  the  writer. 
Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these  facts,  if  your 
Highness  will  regard  the  papers  closely, 
you  will  observe  that  each  sheet  bears  four 
small  punctures,  one  in  each  comer. 
These  punctures  are  caused  by  pins  such 
as  are  commonly  used  by  draughtsmen  for 
the  purpose  of  fastening  their  drawing- 
paper  to  a  flat  board.  The  inference  to 
be  derived  from  this  circumstance  would 
have  been  plain  to  me  from  the  outset, 
had  the  idea  ever  suggested  itself  to  me 
that  photographic  copies  of  the  writing 
might  have  been  taken.  Bui  my  mind, 
with  that  unfortunate  habit  of  running  in 
grooves  which  blinds  us  to  so  much  that  is 
obvious,  was  imbued  with  the  notion  that 
the  letters  must  have  been  copied  by 
a  lithographic  process,  and  it  was  the 
length  of  time  which  must  of  necessity 
have  been  occupied  by  such  a  proceiss  that 
appeared  to  me  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
my  theory  that  the  letters  had  been 
tampered  with  before  they  reached  their 
destination.  The  secret  photographic 
propensities  of  your  Highness's  valet 
Frederson  came  upon  me  like  a  revelation, 
solving  the  difficulty  in  the  simplest  pos- 
sible way.  It  was  now,  of  course,  clear  to 
me  that  this  man,  who  was  presumably 
entrusted  with  the  dispatching  of  your 
Highnesses  letters,  had,  before  consigning 
them  to  the  post,  opened  and  taken  a 
negative  photographic  copy  of  each  one, 
for  which  he  was,  no  doubt,  handsomely 
paid  by  those  who  employed  him." 

The  Prince  had  listened  to  this  lucid 
exposition  with  patient  attention.  At  the 
last  words,  however,  he  rose  and  said — 

''All  this  is  most  plausible  and  con- 
vincing. Sir  John,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it 
does  your  perspicacity  immense  credit ;  but 
the  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  that  the  most  sensitive 
of  monarchs  could  find  nothing  in  these 
letters  to  take  umbrage  at." 

"  As  they  stand  certainly  not,"  replied 
Sir  John.  "  But  now  permit  me  to  pass  on 
to  tne  second  and  most  important  point  of 
my  aigunent— the  contents  of  the  letters. 
The  name  of  his  Majesty  the  Czar  of 
Rnssiay  I  find,  occurs  in  five  of  them,  being 
in  each  instance  merely  mentioned  casually 
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in  reference  to  some  passing  political 
question  of  the  day.  Only  in  one  letter, 
written  on  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty's 
first  visit  to  Berlin  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  is  his  personality  dwelt  upon 
at  any  length." 

"  True,"  the  Prince  said ;  "  yet.  as  I  well 


recollect,  it  is  done  in  such  terms  as  would 
seem  flattering  even  to  one  so  accustomed 
to  the  homage  of  his  fellow-men  as  the 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias." 

"  Precisely,"  Sir  John  continued  ;  "  only 
that  circumstance  is,  unfortunately,  of  far 
less    moment    than     the    fact     that     his 
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Majesty's  name  chances  to  be  the  last  word 
of  the  paragraph  in  which  it  occurs.  The 
flattering  description  appended  to  it  only 
commences  in  the  following  paragrai)h." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  Prince,  in  a  tone  which 
showed  that  the  drift  of  the  old  diplomat's 
remarks  was  beginning  to  dawn  uj)on  him. 

"Well,"  Sir  John  went  on,  tossing  aside 
the  letter  in  question,  which  he  had  taken 
up  while  he  spoke,  "there  is  nothing 
further  of  interest  in  tliis  particular  letter. 
But  in  tlie  light  of  wliat  we  have  just  seen, 
and  of  certain  facts  recently  elicited,  the 
following  passaged  which  occurs  in  a  later 
letter  becomes  significantly  interesting." 

He   selected    another    letter    from    the 

bundle  lying  before  him,  unfolded  it,  and 

read  slowly  and  deliberately  as  follows — 

Of  my  general  oj^inion  of  this  man,  in  whose 
power  it  is  given  to  accomplish  so  much  for  the 
good,  or  so  much  to  the  detriment,  of  his  country, 
you  are  already  aware.  He  is  Russian  to  the  core, 
and  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  of  the  saying  that 
if  you  scratch  the  surface  polish  of  the  Russian  you 
will  discover  tlic  Tartar  beneath  it.  The  saying 
could  be  nowhere  more  aj)tly  apj)lied  than  in  this 
case.  'J'he  man  him>^elf  would  be  detestable,  were 
it  only  for  his  utter  lack  of  culture  and  refniement  ; 
but  he  is  contemptible  from  almost  every  point  of 
view.  Ignorant  in  matters  of  state  ;  incompetent 
as  an  administrator ;  stubborn  and  vicious  of 
temper,  yet  of  a  weak  and  unstable  character ; 
unpolished,  rude,  and  arrogant  in  manner,  he  com- 
bines the  childish  conceit  of  the  untutored  bar- 
barian with  the  moie  conscious  j)retenliousness  of 
Western  civilisation,  and  the  result  is  a  mongrel 
being  from  whom  nothing  great,  nothing  good, 
and,  worse  than  all,  nothing  honest,  can  be 
expected.  What  a  j)rospect  for  the  unfortunate 
countrv  which  now  looks  to  him  for  all  the  good 
it  can  anticipate  in  the  near  future  I 

**  Ah,  I  remember  tliat  passage  well,"  ex- 
claimed the  Prince.   "But  it  refers  to " 

"  Quite  so,"  Sir  John  broke  in.  *'  It 
refers  to  a  certain  Russian  statesman, 
whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph ;  and  doubtless  no  one  at 
the  present  day  would  more  cordially 
endorse  the  opinion  expressed  in  it  than 
his  Majesty  the  Czar  of  Russia  himself. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion commences  at  the  top  of  the  third  sheet  of 
the  letter,  and  the  concluding  paragraphs 
refer  to  matters  of  indifferent  import, 
which  afford  no  clue  to  the  date  on  which 
it  was  written.  Need  I  expatiate,  then, 
upon  the  possibilities  thus  afforded  to  those 
who  possessed  photographic  negatives  of 
€very  one  of  those  U^tters  }  " 

The  Chancellor  strode  to  the  table  at 
-which  Sir  John  was  seated,  took  up  the 
two  letters,  compared  them  carefully,  and 
threw  them  down  again. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said  simply.  **  The 
thing  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun." 

**  I  think,  at  least,"  Sir  John  said,  **  it  is 


tolerably  safe  to  assume  that  the  facsimiles 
of  your  Highness's  handwriting  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Czar  were  produced  from 
these  negatives,  or  rather,  from  certain 
j)ortions  of  them,  with  such  omissions  as 
would  fatally  alter  the  allusions  of  the 
text  without  the  possibility  of  the  fraud 
being  detected  by  the  cleverest  of  experts." 

*'  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  the  Chancellor 
said,  pacing  the  room  with  angry  strides. 
'*  And  the  example  you  have  cited,  I  see 
now  clearly,  is  but  one  among  many 
possible  ones.  By  heaven !  with  such 
means  the  infamous  scoundrels  could 
lithograph  me  into  a  Social  Democrat,  or 
an  Anarchist,  or — the  devil  knows— perhaps 
an  Ultramontane,"  he  added,  with  a  touch 
of  grim  humour. 

"  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,"  Sir 
John  remarketl,  "that  his  Majesty  possesses 
the  actual  photographs,  and  not  litho- 
graphic copies,  l^ut  however  that  may  be, 
your  Highness  will  now  easily  comprehend 
why  the  Czar  of  Russia  has  tacitly  counten- 
anced the  propagation  of  the  myth  con- 
cerning your  Highnesses  indiscreet  corre- 
s|)ondence  with  the  Countess  Kolrocki. 
That  the  Countess  may  have  played  some 
part  in  this  infamous  intrigue  is  highly 
probable.  But  it  would  have  ill  accorded 
with  his  Majesty's  dignity  to  avow  the 
j)ossession  of  letters  of  so  private  a  nature 
as  these,  knowing,  as  he  must  have  done, 
that,  whether  genuine  or  spurious,  the 
copies  could  only  have  been  obtained  by 
means  of  a  fraud,  as  mean  and  con- 
temptible as  can  well  be  conceived." 

"  The  villains  !  "  the  Chancellor  ex- 
claimed. "  What  I  marvel  at  is  their 
patience.  How  long  must  they  have 
schemed  and  waited  before  they  were  able 
successfully  to  accomplish  their  iniquitous 
purpose  !  But,  thank  (lod,  I  hold  at  least 
their  miserable  instrument  secure." 

As  he  spoke  he  touched  the  electric  bell 
on  his  writing-table,  and  ordered  the 
servant  who  answered  the  signal  to 
summon  the  major-domo  to  his  presence. 

But  before  the  man  could  hasten  away 
to  execute  this  order,  the  personage  in 
question  himself  burst  into  the  room,  pale 
and  agitated.  Through  the  half-open 
door  of  the  study  the  startled  faces  of  two 
or  three  lackeys  could  now  be  seen  in  the 
hall  without,  and  a  subdued  sound,  as  of 
people  out.side  conversing  in  awed  whispers, 
became  aud  ible  to  the  occupants  of  the  room . 

**  Your  Highness,"  stammered  the  major- 
domo,  **  I  have  a  verj'  shocking  communi- 
cation to  make.  It  has  just  been  dis- 
covered— that  is  to  say — I  beg  your  High- 
ness to  excuse " 
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**  Out  with  it,  man  !  "  the  Prince  inter- 
rupted him  testily.  **  I  am  not  a  woman. 
What  has  happened  ?  ** 

**  I  regret  to  say,"  the  man  replied, 
collecting  himself,  **  that  your  Highness's 
valet  Frederson  has  just  hanged  himself  in 
his  bedroom." 

**Ha!"  the  Prince  ejaculated,  falling 
back  at  this  startling  piece  of  intelligence. 

*'  Immediately  after  your  Highness  had 
signified  your  pleasure  that  he  was  to 
remain  under  arrest  until  summoned,"  the 
major  domo  continued,  **  I  proceeded  to 
his  room  to  inform  him  of  your  Highnesses 
commands,  and  meeting  him  just  as  he 
was  descending  the  stairs  with  a  travelling- 
bag  in  his  hand,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  leaving  the  castle,  I  made  him  return  at 
once,  and  taking  the  key  from  the  lock 
inside  his  room,  secured  the  door  and  set 
one  of  the  servants  on  guard  outside.  1  en 
minutes  afterwards  I  was  called  bv  this 
man,  whose  fears  had  meanwhile  been 
alarmed  by  certain  strange  noises  issuing 
from  Frederson* s  room,  and  hurraing  to 
the  spot,  I  found  on  entering  the  room  that 
the  unhappy  man  was  hanging  lifeless 
from  a  hook  in  the  wall." 

The  Prince  listened  to  this  detailed 
recital  with  a  look  of  mingled  surprise  and 
horror.  It  was  evident  that  it  shocked 
him  deeply.  But  he  recovered  his  usual 
demeanour  almost  in  an  instant. 

*' Where  is  the  Princess.^"  he  said. 
**  This  must  be  kept  from  her." 

**  Fortunately,  her  Highness  has  already 
retired,"  the  major  domo  answered. 

**  Then  order  the  strictest  silence  to  be 
observed  above  stairs,"  the  Prince  went 
on  calmly.  **  The  proper  authorities  must 
be  notified  of  the  occurrence  at  once,  and 
steps  taken  to  remove  the  body  quietly 
during  the  night." 

He  waved  his  hand  in  token  of  dis- 
missal. 

"  This  is  unfortunate,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Sir  John  after  the  major-domo  had 
bowed  himself  out.  **  This  man  has  gone 
to  his  long  reckoning  at  a  singularly 
awkward  moment.  Without  the  evidence 
I  had  counted  upon  obtaining  from  him  I 
see  myself  in  no  better  position  than  I  was 
in  before." 

**  Your  Highness  forgets  the  studio  in 
the  village,"  Sir  John  said.  **  From  the 
wretched  man's  anxiety  to  get  away  at  once 
I  take  it  your  Highness  will  find  evidence 
superabundant  there  to  prove  his  guilt, 
both  to  your  own  satisfaction  and  to  that 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia." 

**  As  for  that,"  the  Chancellor  retorted 
rather  coldly,  **  I  care  but  little.     Nay,  do 


not  misunderstand  me,  my  friend,"  he 
continued,  seizing  the  old  gentleman's 
hand  in  a  hearty  grasp.  **The  ser\uce 
you  have  rendered  me  is  greater  than  I 
know  how  to  thank  you  for.  And  yet  I 
would  sacrifice  even  the  advantage  of 
opening  his  Russian  Majesty's  eyes  to 
the  plot  by  which  he  has  been  befooled 
for  the  greater  one  of  knowing  the  secret 
enemy  who  has  thus  successfully  intrigued 
against  me." 

"And  what  would  your  Highness  gain 
by  knowing  him  .'' " 

*'  What  would  I  gain  ?     I  would  crush 

him,  my  friend,"  the  Chancellor  answered 

simply.     "  But  you  are  right,"  he  went  on. 

*'  The  studio  may  reveal  more  than  you  or 

I  wot  of.     It  shall  be  searched  to-morrow. 

For  to-night,"    he    added   with    a    grim 

significance,    *'  I   fancy   its    contents    are 

secure." 

«  «  «  « 

What  further  revelations  the  studio 
afforded,  beyond  the  discovery  of  a 
quantity  of  duplicate  photographic  nega- 
tives of  the  German  Chancellor's  private 
letters,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
Nor  is  the  question  of  much  consequence 
in  so  far  as  the  present  story  is  concerned, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  show  how 
Sir  John  Templeton  won  his  wager  with 
Prince  Bismarck. 

Those  readers  who  are  historically  well- 
informed  may  recollect  that,  about  the 
time  when  the  above  recorded  events  took 
place,  the  political  world  was  considerably 
agitated  by  the  sudden  dismissal  and 
subsequent  merciless  persecution  of  a 
certain  prominent  member  of  the  German 
diplomatic  service.  What  connection,  if 
any  at  all,  existed  between  this  latter 
occurrence  and  the  incidents  I  have  here 
related,  I  must  leave  those  interested  to 
conclude  for  themselves. 

As  for  the  relations  between  Prince 
Bismarck  and  the  Czar  of  Russia,  however, 
it  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  the 
Prince  practically  forced  his  way  into  his 
Majesty's  presence,  and  compelled  him 
to  listen  to  him,  upon  an  occasion  when 
the  Russian  autocrat,  complying  reluctantly 
with  the  repeatedly  expressed  desire  of  his 
venerable  relative  the  German  Emperor, 
honoured  Berlin  with  a  flying  visit  on  his 
way  to  the  Danish  capital.  From  the 
result  of  that  memorable  interview,  which 
was  the  banishment  of  the  famous  Countess 
Kolrocki  from  Russian  Poland,  where  she 
resided,  it  has  been  inferred  that  Prince 
Bismarck  succeeded  in  making  out  a  clear 
case  of  forgery  against  her. 

The  reader  now  knows  better. 


r**  Aiafa  P/»n/wjf,  J&uMjr  raif. 

\Vi^  i.^yd  in  Jaj.  ^/ lone  «l!^ 

Time  rrlic,  o/  M*  tjpiHr  MIt 
Fivm  mki/m  lAe  pii  Hi  namr  thr  htun — 

//«-  ija.  lur  fItiH,  Mir  imile  a.  w//. 
Mlmai,  Mlht  ta.il»r-maiUJ 

l.ma  mrfdiitr  that  iid  adan, 
Mimnifa  {^flUe  ran,  iiwraJi 

lyhirh  FitiAim  xa^avi  migttictrnt. 
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AN    EVENING   CALL. 


THE  snow  has  been  falling  all  day.  It 
is  six  inches  deep  in  the  street,  and 
the  few  cabs  glide  past  ghostlike  in  their 
white  mantles  as  silently  as  bicycles  on 
the  Ripley  road.  I  put  down  my  pen 
and  draw  aside  the  window-blind.  The 
houses  opposite  are  ablaze  with  light,  but 
the  street  is  desolate,  and  there  are  empty 
seats  in  the  theatres  and  concert-rooms, 
and  vacant  places  at  many  dinner-tables. 
Presently,  even  the  cabs  cease.  The 
common  evening  noises  of  the  life  of  a 
great  city  are  hushed.  Although  it  is  still 
four  hours  off  midnight,  almost  all  the 
world  has  gone  home.  The  **  submerged," 
who  linger  in  the  parks  or  upon  the 
Thames  Embankment,  will  be  frozen  by 
the  morning. 

The  silent  hours  creep  along.  The 
snow  still  falls  till  London  is  wrapped 
in  a  huge  winding-sheet.  I  hear  nothing 
but  the  soft  sound  of  the  little  flames  that 
leap  in  my  study  fire.  I  heap  on  more 
coals.  The  flames  roar  up  the  chimney. 
A  man  bearing  a  lantern  staggers  along 
in  the  street  below.  The  flickering  light 
touches  a  dim  memory  in  the  back  of  my 
head,  straight  the  train  is  fired,  and  my 
mind  runs  back  to  a  December  Sunday 
afternoon  many  years  ago.  The  place 
is  a  huge  bare  school  dormitory,  and  there 
a  lonely  little  Papist  boy,  a  very  little  boy, 
is  poring  over  a  picture  in  a  book,  of  a 
St.  Bernard  dog  the  size  of  a  polo  pony, 
with  a  little  cask  tied  about  his  neck, 
frisking  round  a  traveller  whom  he  has 
found  half  buried  in  the  snow  of  the 
St.  Bernard  Pass.  And  if  the  lonely  little 
boy  there  and  then  decided  to  become 
a  missionary;  and  if,  when  he  grew 
to  manhood,  he  joined  the  Order  of 
Augustinians,  and  elected  to  live  in  the 
white  building  that  crowns  the  St.  Bernard 
Pass,  losing  his  life  that  he  might  save 
the  lives  of  others,  is  not  the  world  the 
gainer? 

That  night  of  the  great  snowstorm  w&at 
by  and  was  forgotten.  The  frozen  dead 
were  duly  described  in  the  papers  and 
pitied.  Winter  crawled  slowly  off  the 
stage,  spring  came,  and  in  her  train  the 


little  lambs  gambolling  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  Harvest  drew  on,  and  when 
the  August  moon  was  fifteen  dajs  old 
I  found  myself  where  I  had  long  wished 
to  be — ^among  the  snow-moontains  of 
Switzerland.  I  had  shivered  at  M&men, 
I  had  been  baked  at  Interiaken,  I 
had  been  bored  at  Grindelwald,  I  had 
been  unhappy  at  Bex,  and  I  «» 
being  bitten  to  despair  by  mosquitoes  it 
Martigny,  the  little  village  people  tab 
en  route  for  Chamonix.  To  tra^  on  jat 
once  to  Chamonix  was  simply  raising  toy 
hat  to  the  mosquitoes  and  bidding  them 
continue  their  play.  To  remain  at  ]^£iitigiljr 
was  to  suffer  further  bites  and  yet  mcoe 
bites.  A  chance  remark  made  by  a  dinner- 
table  acquaintance  reminded  me  of  the  St 
Bernard  Hospice.  Yes,  I  would  dimb  to 
St.  Bernard,  bury  my  bitten  face  in  the 
snow,  visit  my  friend  the  little  Papist  boy, 
and  discover  if  the  monks  and  the  dxm 
do  behave  in  the  way  suggested  in  toe 
early  Victorian  Sunday-school  picturo^ 
books. 

A  night  at  the  St.  Bernard  Monasteijis 
so  unique  an  experience  that  nobody 
should  miss  the  adventure.  For  the  sake 
of  the  old,  and  the  halt,  and  the  tired, 
and  young  children,  I  may  say  at  once 
that  you  can  drive  the  whole  way  from 
Martigny.  The  horses  certainly  walk  most 
of  the  distance,  but  from  door  to  door  yon 
need  not  alight  once. 

Mine,  I  believe,  was  a  more  excellent 
way,  and  that  way  I  will  now  proceed  to 
set  down.  Accompanied  by  an  amiable 
but  unintelligent  dog,  who  was  indifferent 
to  his  own  kind,  who  walked  when  I 
walked,  who  stopped  when  I  stopped,  who 
drank  when  I  drank,  who  slept  when  I 
slept,  I  started  one  morning  at  nine  o'dock 
from  Martigny*  As  I  did  not  quite  fiuiar 
the  eleven  hours'  cUmb  necessary  to  reach 
the  Hospice,  I  sought  the  adivice  of  a 
native. 

''Drive  to  Orsi&res/'  he  replied,  ''and 
then  yon  will  have  a  nice  six  houis^  walk 
to  the  monasterjr." 

I  followed  his  advice,  and  at  middaj 
iMched  Ondftres*    My  luggage  conaistod 
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of  the  few  articles  that  are  necessary  for  a 
night  in  a  strange  bed,  and  two  bars  of 
chocolate.  I  carried  these  my  parapher- 
nalia in  a  string  bag,  such  as  the  ladies  of 
Dalston  Lane  use  when  they  go  market- 
ing. This  bag  I  slung  round  my  neck.  I 
think  the  day  I  began  the  ascension  was 
one  of  the  hottest  of  the  late  hot  summer, 
and  so  far  from  being  relieved  from  the 
mosquitoes,  I  found  them  quite  as  trouble- 
some, and  possibly  a  shade  more  agile. 
By  the  time   I   reached   Liddes,  a  little 


1800,  was  confronted  by  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties. 

Another  hour  and  1  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  a  somewhat  unheroic  condition 
of  body  engendered  by  a  London  winter, 
but  I  persevered,  intent  on  reaching  the 
lonely  inn  that  in  Baedeker  had  touched 
my  fanc^,  the  Cantine  de  Proz,  the  highest 
pasture  in  the  valley,  above  which  way- 
farers wander  in  the  winter  season  off  the 
path  into  white  wilds  of  virgin  snow.  1 
plodded  upwards,  my  coat  hanging  about 
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Alpine  village  about  two  hours  from 
Orsi^res,  I  had  cast  off  my  collar,  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  had  walked  myself  into 
the  condition  produced  by  the  hot  room 
of  a  Turkish  bath.  At  Liddes  I  lunched, 
and  had  a  brief  rest.  Thence  it  was  a 
pleasant  climb,  with  the  tinkle  of  sheep- 
bells  reaching  me  from  deep,  sunlit  valleys, 
and  haymakers  far,  far  below,  looking 
like  chessmen,  tossing  grass  with  spillikins. 
After  Bourg  St.  Pierre,  the  next  Alpine 
village,  the  air  grew  colder  as  I  climbed, 
and  I  cried  a  halt,  for  here  the  road  crosses 
the  deep  gorge  of  the  Valsorey,  and  here 
it  was  that  Napoleon,  during  his  famous 
passage  of  the  Alps  with  30,000  men  in 


my  neck,  .the  sun  beating  upon  my 
handkerchief-encircled  head,  overtaking 
shock- headed  peasants  driving  strings  of 
jingling  mules,  jogging  silently  over  the 
pass  to  Italy.  Then  a  corner  was  turned, 
and  the  lonely  inn  stood  before  me,  but 
I  left  mi'  tea  untasled,  for  the  only  milk 
the  loneiy  inn  knew  was  the  milk  of  goats. 
After  that  the  scenery  grew  wilder.  The 
pastures  of  the  Plan  de  Proz  were  left 
behind.  I  stumbled  through  the  rocky 
defile  of  the  Pas  de  Marengo,  skirting  an 
Alpine  dairj'  in  the  broader  part  of  the 
valley,  standing  sentinel  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill.  As  1  ascended,  the  figures  of  three 
monks,   fai   away   to  the  right,    looking 
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like  black  pawnM,  walked  in  unison  with 
m)-  steps,  their  goal,  too,  the  Hospice. 
Higher  and  higher  I  climbed,  stumbling 
over  boulders,  through  the  desolation  of  the 
Valine  des  Morts,  and  half  wishing  at  every 
step  that  I  was  at  peace  in  a  ganlen-ehair 
at  Martigny.  I'rewntiy  the  path  grew 
steeper.  It  was  real  mountain  work  now. 
.\nd  then,  just  when  my  adies  and  [wins 
were  at  their  surest,  a  rough  wixiden 
cross,  stuck  in  the  ground  beside  an  over- 
hanging boidder,  loomed  towards  me 
through  the  thin  evening  air.    I  had  arrived. 


reverberated  through  the  empty  corridors. 
I  waited  an  awesome  minute.  The  severe 
architecture,  the  forbidding  corridors,  the 
gratings  that  barred  interdicted  passages, 
spoke  audibly  of  a  bygone  age.  An 
atmosphere  of  mediaeval  monasticism  hung 
like  a  garment  about  the  place.  Mentally 
I  ran  over  its  stirring  history.  I  saw 
the  long  procession  of  travellers  stumbling 
through  the  centuries  on  their  way  over 
this  pass — the  terrible  high  road  that  all 
must  taki'  who  would  journey  from 
Marligny   to   Aosta.     Here,  where  I   was 


A  few  steps  higher,  a  few  more  boulders 
crossed,  und  the  white  walls  of  llie  St. 
Hemard  llospiti-  stood  foiir-sijuare  before 
me.  And  standing  upon  the  stone  steps 
that  led  to  the  entrance  door  I  recognised 
a  IJrother,  and  by  his  side  two  St.  JSernard 
dogs.     Here  was  the  real  thing  at  last ! 

Uncovered,  I  passed  in  through  the 
ojwn  door,  down  a  flagged  passage,  ud 
a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  so  into  a 
little  ante-room,  bare  of  everything  save 
an  antique  wooden  chest,  a  f^tin  text 
emblazoned  upon  the  wall,  and  a  gaunt 
bell,  with  a  rope  dangling  towards  my 
hand.      This    I    pulled,  and   the    clang 


standing,  there,  where  I  had  been 
climbing,  had  Bernard  de  Mcnthon 
stood  and  climbed,  he  who  founded 
the  Hosjiice  one  thousand  years  ago 
for  the  Iwnefit  of  pilgrims  joumejing 
to  Rome.  Here,  and  in  the  Hospice  on 
the  Simplon,  through  the  long  nine  months 
of  winter  and  the  brief  three  months  of 
summer,  the  devote<l  brotherhood  of 
St.  Bernard  live  and  toil  and  succour. 
Over  this  pass,  the  highest  winter  habita- 
tion in  the  Alps,  armies  have  trudgeil. 
Here,  after  fierce  skirmishes,  the  path  run- 
ning with  men's  blood,  the  French  at  last 
captured  the  pass,  and  remained  masters. 
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with  a  garrison  of  180  men,  for  a 
whole  year,  and  through  it  all — through 
the  din  of  battles,  and  through  tne 
silent  years  of  peace,  travellers  rich  and 
poor,  thrifty  and  spendthrift,  Jew  and 
(ientile,  have  been  alike  welcomed  and 
tended. 

My  mind  was  busy  with  these  memories 
when  a  door  in  a  dim  corner  of  this  ante- 
room opened,  and  a  tali,  black-gowned, 
deep-chested  figure  came  towards  me. 

"s  sunburnt  face  smiled  a  nelcome. 


)  full!' 


he  murmured 


"  Alas  t  we  are  : 
apologetically, 
in  French.  "Bui 
if  Monsieur 
would  not  mind 
occupying  a 
room  with  two 
other  gentle- 
men  ' 

He  made  his 
request  so 
sweetly  that  I 
could  only  reply 
that  to  share  a 
bed-room  with  a 
couple  of  strange 
foreigners  was 
the  thing  above 
all  others  that  I 
enjoyed. 

"Ah!  the 
English  always 
are  so  very 
amiable,"  he 
replied,  taking 
my  arm  and 
leading  me  up 
more  st  o  n  e 
ateps,  along 
more  venerable 
corridors,  where 
water  dripped, 
and  through 
whose  crannies, 
I  have  no  doubt, 

spiders  stare  at  strangers,  and  so  into 
my  bedroom.  It  was  long  and  narrow, 
the  floor  carpetless,  the  solitarj-  window 
small  and  cheerless,  with  three  beds 
placed  along  the  wall,  the  head  of  one 
resting  against  the  foot  of  the  other. 
My  companions  of  the  night  were  two 
German  students  upon  an  economical 
walking  tour.  As  they  did  not  understand 
English,  and  as  my  German  is  intolerable, 
our  conversation  lacked  sparkle.  One  of 
them  generously  pressed  upon  me  a  clean 
handkerchief,theotherapairof  list  slippers, 
and  then,  the  gong  having  sounded,  we 
proceeded  to  the  strangers'  refectoiy. 


The  Brothers  dine  elsewhere,  possibly 
on  simpler  food,  as  we  partook  of  quite  a 
worldly  repast,  of  which  I  remember 
a  pleasant  dish  of  hot  stoned  prunes  built 
about  by  boiled  rice,  which  was  quite 
agreeable.  There  must  have  been  nearly 
a  hundred  strangers  around  the  monks* 
board,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pauper  way- 
farers, of  whom  there  were  a  goodly 
number  at  supper  in  the  poor  man's  room. 
The  presiding  Brother,  who  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  raked  us  aii  benignantly 
from  behind  his  spectacles,  and  talked 
pleasantly 


whose 
he 


language 
understood. 
Without  adven* 
ture  the  meal 
drew  to  an  end, 
and  the  little 
band  of  travel- 
lers speaking 
so  many  tongues, 
drawn  from  so 
many  countries, 
emptied  them- 
selves out  upon 
that  rough 
saddle   of    land, 


that 


feels 


Its 


■  to  the  path 
leading  down  to 
Aosta.  just  be- 
yond the  build- 
ing lies  the  lake, 
often  covered 
with  ice  on 
summer  morn- 
ings, and  by  its 
side  a  flat  sunk 
stone,  marking 
the  boundary 
between  Switier- 
land  and  Italy. 
M  o  u  n 


ed     on 

either  side,  snow  lay  in  the  hollows,  the 
air  was  bitter  cold.  '  If  the  elements  are 
so  unkind  at  the  close  of  a  temperate 
summer's  day,  how  easy  to  picture  the 
place  in  midwinter  with  the  path  lost,  the 
valleys  filled  with  snow,  the  little  hills  all 
wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet,  and  the  wind 
screaming  up  the  valley  ! 

"ytand  clear!"  cried  a  voice,  and  a 
dozen  dogs  bounded  from  their  kennels 
in  the  cellars,  gambolled  about  ua,  rolled 
delightedly  in  a  heap  of  last  year's  snow, 
and  then  stood  around  panting  for  en- 
couragement. A  peasant  threw  himself 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  noble   beasts 
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went  through  the  pantomime  of  rescuing 
him  from  a  bed  of  mythical  snow,  hustling 
him  into  it  again  when  he  showed  signs 
of  recovery.  The  audience,  chilled  by  the 
keen  air,  had  all  slunk  away  long  before 
this  pantomime  «as  over,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  the  peasant's  remuneration 
came  from  my  pocket.  In  gratitude  for 
my  ha!f-franc's  worth  of  generosity  he 
led  me  to  understand  by  signs— for  his 
Italian  palois  was  wholly  unintelligible — 
that  something  of  remarkable  interest  was 
to  be  seen  if  only  1  would  follow  him. 
He  led  me  through  the  darkness,  past  the 


white  semicircle.  For  them  there  is  no 
corruption.  Frozen  into  stone — stone  they 
will  remain  for  ever,  in  the  cold  company 
of  one  another.  Death  had  tripped  them  up 
so  suddenly  that  the  poor  things  had  not 
been  even  able  to  compose  themselves 
into  a  proper  and  reverent  attitude.  As 
they  looked  at  the  moment  of  dissolution, 
so  they  look  now^so  will  they  look  in  the 
next  century.  Alongside  this  clean  and 
wholesome  charnel-house  gaped  a  wide 
pit  not  quite  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  as  wide 
as  a  church  door,  but  deep  and  wide 
enough  to   contain    some    thousands    of 


Hospice,  and  climbing  the  mountain  side 
to  the  right  stopped  before  a  low  white 
building.  This  Italian  imp,  who,  I  am 
sure,  must  have  been  a  near  relation  of  the 
devil's,  then  bent  himself  double  till  his 
face  came  upon  a  level  with  the  little 
cross-barred  glassless  window.  He  mo- 
tioned me  to  do  likewise.  I  bent.  He 
then  struck  a  match  and,  thrusting  it 
through  the  bars,  encouraged  the  flame  to 
flare  up  in  the  thick  air  of  that  little 
chamber. 

I  counted  twenty-five  poor  dead  crea- 
tures, standing  stiffly  upright  in  a  ghastly 


whitened  bones,  eloquent  of  hurricane 
nights,  deep  snow,  and  a  lost  path. 

The  place  was  a  battlefield,  a  very 
harvest -home  of  death,  and  this  my 
holiday  !  I  hurried  back  to  the  Hospice, 
and  as  I  walked  the  first  snow  began  to 
fall,  covering  the  land  as  gently  as  you 
fold  a  cloak  around  your  sweetheart's 
shoulders. 

The  strangers'  dining  -  hall  was  as 
crowded  and  as  disorderly  as  the  coffee- 
room  of  an  inn.  The  tongues  of  many 
nations  rose  up  to  the  hoaiy  rafters,  from 
the  nasal  upward  inflection  of  the  smooth. 
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keen-faced  American  to  the  deep  gutturals 
of  the  bearded  Russian.  Some  were 
whispering  around  the  fire  ;  another  slum- 
bered uncomfortably,  his  head  against  the 
wall ;  others  sat  silent,  their  eyes  stupid  with 
sleep.  At  the  table  crowded  a  girls*  school 
from  Piedmont,  whose  young  voices,  raised 
in  a  vesper  song,  were  presently  to  reach 
us  from  the  windy  corridors ;  and,  brood- 
ing with  mother-kindliness  over  all,  sat  the 
presiding  Brother,  welcoming  the  coming 
guest  and  regretting  he  could  not  offer 
better  accommodation  to  those  going 
bed  ward. 

He  retired  when  the  clock  struck  nine, 
and  a  moment  later  the  door  opened  to 
admit  another  of  the  fraternity.  He  was 
of  a  less  robust  habit,  his  cheeks  were 
sallow,  his  shoulders  slight,  but  his  mouth 
was  strong  and  mobile,  and  at  times  a  fine 
eloquent  look  shot  from  his  eyes. 

On  the  threshold  he  paused,  inclining 
his  head  to  the  company  :  **  I  speak  Eng- 
lish," he  said,  "  not  very  fluently — oh,  no  ; 
but  I  speak  English,  and  I  am  come  here 
to  amuse  the  English." 

This  najfve,  intelligent  cleric  sat  down 
by  my  side.  He  did  not  belong  to  the 
brotherhood  of  St.  Bernard  or  he  would 
have  been  in  bed  at  that  hour.  Equipped 
with  the  gift  of  languages  and  rhetoric, 
and  burning  with  missionary  zeal,  to  him 
had  been  assigned  the  duty  of  gathering 
in  the  converts  from  foreign  lands  and 
alien  creeds.  "I  have  preached  in  six 
capitals,  and  in  six  tongues,"  he  told  me. 
"  In  Denmark  I  fell  ill,  and  I  am  here  now  as 
a  guest  merely  to  regain  my  health.  Oh,  your 
English  language !  "  he  sighed,  **  it  is  so,  so 
difficult  1  I  'ave  been  learning  the  excep- 
tions to  your  rules  all  the  afternoon.  Oh, 
those  exceptions  1  I  remember  that  there 
are  four  English  words  where  the  '  h '  is 
not  aspirated.  Three  I  know — honest, 
honour,  and  hour — but  the  fourth — what  is 
it  ?    You  can  tell  me — no  ?  " 

I  considered  awhile,  and  then  suggested 
"  heir." 

"  Oh !  tank  you,  tank  you  !  "  he  cried  ; 
**  kair — I  know,  on  the  'ead,"  tapping  his 
crisp  black  curls.  He  noted  the  missing 
word  in  a  small  red  pocket-book,  and 
then,  perceiving  the  unsatisfied  look  in 
my  eyes,  devoted  himself  with  a  nice 
politeness  to  answering  my  questions. 

** Ma  foi!  what  a  beautiful  life  is 
theirs ! "  he  cried,  raising  his  eyes  and 
hands  towards  the  ceiling,  when  I  begged 
him  to  tell  me  something  about  the 
Brothers  themselves ;  **  what  a  beautiful 
life  !  They  feed  the  hungr}',  they  succour 
the  poor  and  the  distressed,  they  raise  up 


them  that  are  fallen.  But  the  life  is 
killing.  The  Brothers  of  St.  Bernard  are 
all  strong  men,  but  twelve  years  of  work 
in  this  desolate  place  ruins  the  constitu- 
tion. They  are  then  sent  down  to  the 
Home  at  Martigny." 

I  inquired,  and  found  that  such  had  been 
the  fate  of  my  little  friend  the  Papist  boy. 

**And  do  the  dogs  find  the  travellers, 
and  do  they  drag  them  from  the  snow  in 
their  mouths,  and  do  the  monks  watch  the 
operation  benignantly,  blessing  ever}thing 
and  ever}'body  in  a  general  way,  and 
carrying  wine  and  long  loaves  of  bread, 
which  they  never  seem  to  offer  to  the 
traveller  ?  " 

The  monk  smiled.  "  What  happened 
in  the  days  when  the  Sunday-school  books 
were  made  I  do  not  know.  But  I  can  tell 
you  the  method  of  procedure  to-day. 
First  of  all,  lives  are  not  lost  on  the  pass 
now." 

**  Not  lost  on  the  pass  now  ! "  I  echoed. 
"Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  your  IMorgue 
yonder — so  full !  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "Those  poor, 
unclaimed  creatures  have  been  dead  a 
very  long  time.  It  is  six  years  since  the 
last  body  was  placed  there.  Some  have 
been  there  fifty  years.  Travellers  do  not 
die  on  the  St.  Bernard  Pass  now." 

"Indeed,"  I  said  sceptically.  "And 
pray  how  is  that  managed  ?  Do  the  good 
monks  control  the  snow-storm,  and  com- 
mand the  deep  drifts  to  roll  back  from 
the  valleys  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "It  is  done  by  the 
telephone.  Listen  !  The  danger  of  the 
St.  Bernard  Pass  begins,  on  the  Swiss  side, 
at  the  Cantine  de  Proz.  Thence  to  the 
top,  in  fine  weather,  the  pass  is  good  and 
clear,  but  in  winter  the  snow  fills  all  the 
valleys,  and  those  who  live  here,  and  have 
walked  to  and  fro  hundreds  of  times,  can- 
not find  the  way.  Were  it  not  for  the 
dogs,  nobody  would  even  venture  out. 
Well,  the  Hospice  is  connected  by  tele- 
phone with  the  Cantine  de  Proz.  When 
the  weather  is  bad,  and  travellers 
insist  upon  attempting  the  pass,  the 
telephone  warns  the  Hospice,  and  two 
monks  and  two  dogs  go  forth  to  meet  them. 
If  the  wayfarers  are  too  exhausted  to  walk, 
the  monks  put  sticks  under  their  arms 
and  carry  them  to  the  Hospice.  The 
dogs  have  an  extraordinary  gift  of  scent 
over  the  snow.  So,  you  see,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  traveller  to  be  lost 
nowadays.  Even  if  he  is  sunk  in  the 
snow-drifts  up  to  his  neck,  the  dogs  will 
find  him.  The  brothers  always  carr}-  wine 
and   food  in  their  expeditions   down  the 
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mountains.  No,  they  could  not  do  without 
the  dogs.  The  hounds  have  a  fine  lazy 
time  during  the  three  months  of  summer ; 
but  with  the  first  fall  of  snow  they  are 
eager  to  begin  work." 

"  The  use  of  the  dogs  has  alu'ays  been 
to  point  out  the  wa)'.  They  arc  never 
baffled.  Before  the  days  of  the  telephone 
twoof  them,  one  old  and  one  young,  accom- 
panied by  a  couple  of  monks,  started  each 
morning  from  the  Hosjiice  to  the  shelter 
at  the  foot  of  the  pa.ss  on  the  Italian  side. 
A  similar  party  left  for  the  shelter  on  the 


your  Oxford  Street,  you  had  some  very 
particular  business  to  transact  in  the  City, 
would  you  postpone  the  journey  if  it 
happened  to  be  raining  in  the  tiolbom 
Viaduct,  or  if  Newgate  Street  was  deep 
in  snow  ?  No !  During  the  summer 
months  people  come  here  from  curiosity, 
and  we  are  very  glad  to  see  them,  but  the 
winter  wayfarers  are  all  poor  travelers 
seeking  work  in  Italy,  or  from  Italy  seeking 
work  in  Switzerland.  This  is  the  high  road. 
and  a  terrible  high  road  it  is  sometimes." 
"And  do  the  monks  never  make  anj 


Swiss  side  of  the  pass.  The  dugs  ran  on 
ahead  as  thev  do  now. 

"I  beli.'vc  the  doRS  are  n.iw  rather 
Newfoundlands  than  .'^t.  Bernards.  In  1811 
all  the  brood  bitches  succmnbed  to  the 
cold.  A  cross  with  the  Newfoundland  was 
tried.  It  failed  at  first,  owing  to  the  long 
coat  that  resulted,  which  impedeii  the 
dogs  in  the  snow  ;  but,  by  breeding  back 
to  their  own  short-coated  animals,  the 
monks  obtained  what  they  wanted." 

"The  first  question  asked  by  people  at 
home,"  I  broke  in,  "  is — if  the  pass  is 
so  dangerous,  why  do  so  many  people 
attempt  it  in  winter-time  f " 

The    monk    smiled.      "  If,    living    in 


charge  for  the  night's  lodging  and  food," 
I  asked. 

The  monk  shook  his  head.  "All  are 
welcome."  he  replied.  "The  rich  usually 
dn>j»  something  into  the  little  box  in  the 
chapel.  It  is  attached  to  the  wall  in  the 
aisle  with  a  yellow  scroll  above  it, 
upon  which  is  written,  '  OfTrande  pour 
I'Hospice.'" 

Many  more  things  this  wandering  gram- 
marian told  me,  and  many  other  things  1 
would  have  willingly  told  him  in  return 
that  night  in  the  refector}-  of  that  royal, 
religious,  and  ancient  foundation.  But 
the  dear  fellow's  mind  would  not  stray  far 
from  the  English  grammar.     I  tried  him 
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-with  a  score  of  subjects,  but  nothing  filled  who  had  thanked  God  for  the  blessing  of 

him    with    such     huge     delight     as    a  another  day  long  before  the  rest  of  the 

mnemonic  aid  I  gave  him  to  the  proper  world  was  astir.     I  prayed  with  the  rest, 

pronunciation  of  cough,  rough,  hiccough,  drank     my    hot    coffee,    and    by    seven 

and  plough.  I  thought  ne  would  never  cease  o'clock,   with  string   bag  slung  over  my 


shaking  my  hand,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  at  last  I  escaped  to  my  bed-room. 

I  slept  but  little,  for  throughout  the 
night  the  bell  clanged  with  the  arrival  of 
fresh  guests,  and  dawn  had  hardly  broken 
before  I  heard  another  and  a  louder  bell, 
and  presently  the  shuffle  of  feet  along  the 
corridors  towards  the  chapel.  I,  too,  arose 
and  joined  them  in  the  grei'  dawn.  It  was 
bitterly  cold;  but  the  chapel  was  always 
full  of  relays  of  poor  shivering  peasants. 


shoulder,  and  coat  tight  buttoned,  was 
already  on  my  way  down  the  mountain 
side.  I  had  only  gone  a  hundred  yards 
when  a  fine  shouting  pursued  me.  It  was 
my  friend  of  the  night  before.  We 
grasped  hands.  Then  I  began  to  descend 
the  mountain  side  in  earnest,  and  as  I 
walked  the  last  question  he  had  addressed 
to  me  pattered  pleasantly  in  my  brain — 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  expressioQ 
'buoyed  up'.^"  Lewis  Hind. 
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By  frank    smith. 


A  T  the  extreme  west  end  of  Co  vent 
jr\  Garden  Market,  just  opposite  St. 
rauTs  Church,  and  entirely  clear  of  the 
Market  Buildings,  the  passers-by  may  or 
may  not  have  noticed  a  rough  wooden 
shanty,  where  business  is  done  in  ever- 
greens and  Dutch  hyacinth-roots.  In 
itself  the  place  possesses  nothing  remark- 
able, and  trade  in  hyacinths  and  boxwood 
slips  is  far  too  everyday  a  thing  to  confer 
special  distinction ;  but,  for  all  that,  this 
little  area  of  the  huge  temple  of  green- 
grocery and  flower-selling  is  very  note- 
worthy, especially  at  Christmas  time,  for 
it  is  the  great  centre  from  which  radiates 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  Noel  light 
and  gladness.  On  this  spot,  during  the 
last  fortnight  in  November,  a  huge  forest 
suddenly  springs  up  and  vanishes  as 
quickly.  One  might,  indeed,  call  the 
place  a  veritable  Dunsinane,  were  it  not 
that  its  Bimam  Wood  comes  hither  on  the 
most  peaceful  of  all  errands.  To  leave 
parables  alone,  this  part  of  Covent  Garden 
forms  the  headquarters  of  the  trade  in 
Christmas-trees,  a  mystery  of  which  the 
present  writer  never  guessed  the  interest 
or  extent  until  he  got  into  conversation 

with  its  high  priest,  Mr. ,  who  has  for 

thirty  years  oflSciated  as  arch-dispenser  of 
the  sacred  boughs. 

My  informant  was  very  ready  to  dis- 
course upon  his  great  Christmas  enter- 
prise, and  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
facts  and  figures  were  good  hearing ;  some 
of  them,  indeed,  rather  eye-opening  to  the 
novice. 

"  We  deal  in  trees  of  every  description," 
he  said :  **  from  the  spruce-fir,  forty  feet 
high,  to  the  tiny  slip  of  eighteen  inches — 
a  mere  toy  of  a  thing,  that  people  who 
have  one  child  buy  to  amuse  it." 

**  How  many  do  you  sell  ?  " 

'*  Well,  about  thirty  thousand  of  all  sizes 
every  year." 

"  A  huge  forest.  Where  do  they  come 
from — ^abroad  ?  " 

"Why,  no.  The  greater  number  we 
get  from  Yorkshire.  There  are  German 
trees,  of  course,  in  the  market,  but  they 
don't  keep  nearly  so  well  as  the  English 


ones.  You  think  it's  incredible  how  so 
many  trees  could  be  spared  every  year. 
Well,  you  see,  this  is  how  it  is.  The  trees 
come  from  gentlemen's  game  preserves — 
they  are  the  thinnings  :  when  the  tops  get 
too  high,  out  the  tree  has  to  come.  We 
get  nurserymen's  thinings  as  well  for  the 
little  eighteen-inch  slips.  Then  some  of 
the  trees  are  not  taken  out  by  the  roots : 
we  get  the  top,  which  makes  a  fair  sized 
Christmas-tree,  and  is  cheaper  than  one 
taken  clean  out." 

"  What  do  we  get  for  them  ?  Well, 
all  prices.  A  forty-foot  tree  runs  to 
about  six  pounds  or  thereby ;  a  twenty- 
foot  one  about  four  pounds  ;  and  so  on 
down  to  the  smallest." 

"  Which  sells  at ?  " 

"  Fourpence — cheap  enough,  surely." 

**  Spruce-firs  chiefly,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  the  most  part.  The  German 
firs  are  more  like  the  lignum  vitce,  but,  as 
I  mentioned,  they're  inferior.  By  the 
way,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  our 
customers  are  Germans,  as  you  '11  under- 
stand. It 's  originally  their  custom,  of 
course.  We  've  a  huge  number  of  patrons 
out  Dalston  way." 

**And  are  English  people  as  keen  on 
Christmas-trees  as  the  Germans  1'' 

**  Well,  they  used  to  be,  but  I  fancy 
there 's  a  slight  falling  off"  ^nthin  the  last 
three  years.  English  people  are  far  more 
easily  pleased  with  a  tree  than  the  Germans 
are.  Why,  a  German  examines  and  criti- 
cises, and  is  \ejy  particular.  Indeed,  he 
practically  makes  his  tree  overagain.  And  if, 
after  all,  a  bough  is  not  just  as  it  ought  to 
be,  he  puts  that  right.  Then,  too,  English 
people  are  not  quite  so  ready  to  spend 
money  on  trees  as  they  once  were.  We 
find  that  people  who  once  gave  a  sovereign 
are  content  now  to  spend  seven -and-six- 
pence." 

"  How  many  forty-foot  trees  would  you 
dispose  of  }  " 

**  Usually  about  a  hundred.  They  go 
chiefly  to  public  institutions.  The  Crystal 
Palace  people  always  require  some  of  the 
biggest." 

**  And  the  great  shopkeepers  r  " 
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"  Well,  they  usually  go  in  for  those 
about  twenty  feet  high  or  so.  In  the 
matter  of  charitable  institutions  there 's  a 
good  deal  of  business.  If  the  charity  is 
a  struggling  one,  there  are  special  terms  ; 
sometimes  a  tree  is  given  free  of  charge. 
Does  one  ever  do  duty  twice  ?  Well, 
rarely,  but  one  such  institution  as  I  men- 
tioned may  perhaps  arrange  with  another 
for  the  tree  to  be  passed  on.  Still,  a 
night's  illumination  spoils  it  almost 
entirely.  It 's  very  interesting  when  I  *m 
fitting  up  the  tree  in  the  ward  of  a 
children's  hospital  to  see  the  excitement. 
We  do  it  at  night,  and  the  little  things  are 
almost  wild  with  delight.  They  ought  to 
be  asleep,  of  course  ;  but  they  get  wind  of 
what 's  going  on  and  can  hardly  be  kept 
in  bed.  It's  funny  to  see  all  the  eager 
little  faces  stretching  up  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  show  beforehand." 

**  You  have  lots  of  little  customers,  I 
suppose,  who  are  able  to  come  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  If  the  last  fortnight  of 
November  is  fine  (that 's  the  briskest  busi- 
ness time),  when  all  the  trees  arc  on  hand, 
we  *ve  any  number  of  children  at  the 
Market.  They  're  brought  clown  to  pick 
and  choose  their  own  tree.  Lots  of  them 
are  from  the  West  End." 

**  You  notice,  of  course,  that  children 
take  a  tremendous  time  to  choose  when 
they  're  let  loose  among  great  riches  ? 
It's  as  bad  here  as  at  the  toy-shop,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

**  Very  true,  Sir,"  and  my  informant 
laughed  genially.  He  seems  to  enjoy  this 
part  of  his  occupation.  One  fancies  that 
he  must  be  a  kind  of  real  live  Father 
Christmas  to  the  small  fry,  and,  indeed, 
he  is  not  altogether  unlike  the  mythical 
replenisher  of  stockings. 

**  From  the  middle  of  October,"  my 
forester  continued,  **  or  even  earlier,  we 
begin  taking  orders.  All  the  largest  trees 
are  ordered  well  in  advance,  so  that  we 
know  exactly  where  we  are  in  that  direc- 
tion. We  supply  the  trade  very  extensively." 

**  And  the  barrow-men  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  these  hawkers  deal  only  in 
the  very  smallest  and  cheapest  kinds." 

**  How  are  the  trees  packed  ?  " 

**  In  matting.  First  the  branches  are 
folded  towards  the  trunk,  then  matting 
and  list  are  bound  round  so  as  to  cover 
the  tree  entirely  and  save  damage  in 
transit.  As  soon  as  the  trees  arrive  they 
are  opened  out  to  recover  themselves  and 
make  as  good  a  display  as  possible." 

**  With  so  many  trees  one  would  imagine 
your  railway  business  was  pretty  serious  ?  " 

"Ah  I  there  you  have  it.  Sir.     Freight 


bills  cost  us  just  as  much  as  the  trees 
themselves,  and  if  the  season  is  wet  or 
snowy,  a  good  deal  more ;  for,  you  see,  we 
pay  by  weight,  and  if  the  trees  get  soaked 
or  covered  with  snow,  it 's  no  joke  for  us." 

"  But  a  capital  joke  for  the  railway  com- 
panies ?  " 

"Well,  they  have  the  advantage,  it's 
true,  in  such  a  case.  When  the  weather 
plays  us  that  trick,  it  cuts  our  margin 
pretty  fine." 

'*  It 's  a  good  margin,  though,  isn't  it, 
when  everything  goes  as  it  ought  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  not  bad  at  all." 

But  these  be  matters  appertaining 
to  Father  Christmas's  private  business 
adventures,  and  his  precise  percentage 
he  preferred  to  keep  to  himself — in  two 
senses.  Covent  Garden  Market  has  known 
this  gentleman  for  thirty  years,  and  his 
father  was  in  the  business  before  him. 
He  seemed  the  man  to  answer  a  small 
historical  question. 

"When  do  you  think  the  German 
influence  began  to  make  itself  felt  in 
England  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  should  say  in  my  father's  time, 
about  sixty  years  ago.  We  came  in  and 
caught  the  market  just  at  the  best  time. 
As  I  said,  there's  a  slight  falling  off  at 
present." 

"  Of  course,  you  do  business  in  holly 
and  mistletoe  as  well  ?  " 

"  Extensively.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
poor  holly  year,  though  ;  few  berries,  I  'm 
sorry  to  say.  It 's  a  capital  branch  of  our 
trade  in  a  good  season.  As  for  mistletoe, 
it's  the  most  precarious  line  of  all.  We 
can  never  tell ;  in  a  week  we  may  do  a 
three  months'  trade  in  mistletoe,  or  it  may 
be  just  the  other  way  about." 

Then  we  got  to  talking  about  the 
weather,  which  we  hadn't  talked  about 
before  (in  the  usual  sense,  at  least),  and 
this  turn  of  the  conversation  warned  me 
that  it  might  be  well  to  occupy  no  more  of 
the  merchant's  valuable  time.  I  had  come 
about  his  business,  we  had  talked  about 
his  business,  and  now  I  felt  it  was  high 
time  that  I  should  go  about  mine.  But  if 
you  should  wish  further  knowledge  you 
must  visit  Covent  Garden  and  seek  out  a 
short,  grey-haired,  brown  great-coated, 
kindly-faced,  comfortable,  homely  old  man, 
who  braves  all  weathers  and  has  a  genial 
word  for  everybody.  Then  you  may  be  sure 
that  you  have  discovered  the  person  who 
knows  more  about  Christmas-trees  than 
anybody  else  in  London,  and  who  will  be 
delighted  to  tell  you  not  only  how  Bimam 
Wood  comes  every  year  to  Dunsinane,  but 
how  it  goes  away  again. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EHEW!  What  a  day!  The  handles 
of  my  cab  burnt  my  fingers  as  I 
id  the  doors.  What  a  change !  From 
the  breezy  cliffs  of  Folkestone  to  the 
dust-blurred  pavement  outside  Victoria 
Station — from  dazzling  sunshine  to  murky 
glare;  from  bathing  and  tennis  and 
Ethel's  smiles  to 

"  Roses  a  penny  a  bunch.  Sir! "  squeaked 
an  old  crone,  holding  a  spray  of  withered 
blooms  up  to  me  in  her  palsied  claw.  I 
threw  her  a  shilling,  and  told  the  cabman 
to  drive  me  to  Arlington  Street,  where  the 
pleasantest  club  in  London  would  give  me 
shade  and  coolness  and  decent  food  at 
least. 

Piccadilly  in  August  I  and  the  ther- 
mometer eighty  -  seven  degrees  in  the 
shade — was  there  ever  such  luck  as  mine  ? 
To  have  to  leave  Ethel,  to  have  to  start 
off  in  this  heat  and  welter  away  existence 
at  a  wretched  little  d^p6t  town  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  there  would  be 
nobody  to  see,  and  nothing  to  do,  except 
drill. 

The  thread  of  my  gloomy  thoughts  was 
broken  by  the  stopping  of  the  cab.  I  paid 
my  fare,  and  walked  up  the  steps  of  my  club, 
only  to  be  confronted  with  an  ominous 
piece  of  cardboard  offensively  pasted  on 
the  swinging  door,  informing  members 
that  whilst  the  premises  were  undergoing 

repairs  they  would  be  the  guests  of 

the  club  I've  always  called  the  worst  in 
London  1  As  I  stood  dumb  and  impotent 
on  the  pavement  I  received  from  a  hasty 
pedestrian  a  sudden  jolt,  which  loosened 
the  vials  of  my  wrath,  and  I  turned  to- 
wards my  assailant.  "  Why  the  devil  don't 
you  look Bartle,  by  Jove  !  " 

John  Bartle,  my  old  school  chum  and 
mentor,  the  good-natured  recipient  of  my 
youthful  woes,  a  sort  of  jar  into  which 
all  my  crumpled  rose-leaves  could  be 
flung.  I  poured  forth  apologies  and  com- 
plaints in  a  breath — how  my  furlough  was 
curtailed  through  the  Colonel  exchanging — 
how  I  had  been  hauled  up  from  Folkestone 
to  go  on  by  the  evening  express  to  that 
coned  little  d^p6t  at  Kilmeny ;  how  my 
dab  was  shut,  and  I  didn't  think  there  was 


a  soul  in  town  to  lunch  with;  and  what  was 
I  to  do  with  myself  from  now  till  eight 
o'clock  and 

"  Down  on  your  luck,  eh,  old  fellow  ?  " 
broke  in  Bartle,  with  that  curious  crackly 
voice  of  his,  which  somehow  always  has 
such  a  wonderful  note  of  patience  in  it. 
"  You've  five  or  six  hours  on  your  hands — 
dear  me,  that's  bad.  /  can't  see  you 
through ;  I  *ve  a  meeting  at  the  Archaeo- 
logical at  four  o'clock." 

**Then  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  ?"  I 
exclaimed. 

"  You  vacuous  idiot,"  said  Bartle  good- 
humouredly,  "  I  can't  put  my  meeting  off 
for  you,  but  I'll  tell  you  what.  It's 
scarcely  two — come  and  have  some  lunch 
with  me.  I  can't  pamper  you  with  luxury- 
like  they  give  you  here,"  indicating  the 
club  to  which  it  is  my  secret  pride  to 
belong  contemptuously  with  his  thumb, 
**  but  you  can  get  some  good  plain  food 
which  will  restore  your  balance." 

My  stomach  inwardly  repudiated  the 
'*  good  plain  food,"  but  the  society  was. 
not  to  be  refused,  and  ten  minutes  later  I 
was  sitting  opposite  dear  old  Bartle  in  a 
bow  window  in  the  Calverley  Club,  where 
the  sunshine  sparkling  on  the  river  seemed 
a  different  sort  of  thing  altogether  from 
the  same  sunshine  emphasising  the  dust 
on  the  Victoria  Pavement. 

Out  of  pity  for  my  desolate  condition,. 
Bartle — with  a  grimace  at  his  own  back- 
sliding— ordered  a  bottle  of  Mumm  in  ice. 
They  certainly  knew  how  to  grill  chops  at 
the  Calverley,  and  their  Stilton  was  first- 
rate.  After  lunch  Bartle  asked  for  his 
churchwarden  pipe,  which  the  waiter  pro- 
duced from  the  rack.  Another  was 
obtained  for  me,  and  I  was  asked  to 
pencil  my  initials  on  it,  that  it  might  be 
reserved  for  me  till  I  visited  the  club  again. 

**  Not  a  bad  sort  of  pot-house,  is  it  ?  " 
said  Bartle,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  was  glad 
to  admit  that  it  was  rather  pleasant.  A 
feeling  of  cosy  security  came  over  me  as  I 
puffed  at  my  pipe  and  sipped  my  coffee. 
Bartle  has  seen  a  lot,  and  is  good  company 
when  you  can  get  him  to  talk ;  and  I  was 
just  congratulating  myself  that  there 
were  worse  ways  of  getting  through  the- 
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afternoon,  when  he  looked  at  his  watch 
and  said  he  must  go.  This  was  just  a  little 
bit  too  bad.  and  1  suppose  I  must  have 
looked  rather  sick,  for  with  a  grin  that  was 
only  not  contemptuous  because  it  was  so 


"That  sounds  refreshing,"  I  rejoined 
languid!}-;  "I  think  I '11  go.  Where  does  he 
live  -■'    I  daresay  we  sha'n't  bore  each  other." 

" You  won't  bore  him"  said  Bartle 
securely  ;  "  and  if  he  bores^'iw,  I — well " — 


humane,  Bartle  said.  "  I'll  tell  you  what 
would  do  you  good,  young  'un — go  and 
speml  the  rest  of  your  time  with  Chern- 
Hop,'." 

"  Who  and  what  is  Cherry  Hope  't "  1 
asked. 

"He's  an  old  friend  of  mine,"  said 
Bartle,  "and  the  luckiest,  most  contented 
feDotv  yoa  ever  met." 


with  a  sudden  gravity — "I  sha'n't  waste 
my  time  on  you  in  the  future.  He  lives  in 
the  Waterloo  Road." 

"  Waterloo  what  ?  "  said  I,  for  my  ears, 
I  thought,  must  have  deceived  me. 
"  Waterloo  Place  ? " 

"Waterloo  Road,"  replied  Bartle  with 
great  distinctness.  "  Number  one  hundred 
and  five.    I  'd   better  write  it  down  " — 
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suiting  the  action  to  the  word — "  it  might 
fatigue  you  to  remember  it." 

I  swallowed  the  sarcasm  and  pocketed 
the  address  in  a  state  of  expostulatory 
wonder,  which  Bartle  increased  by  saying 
as  we  parted  in  the  Strand,  **  If  you  go  up 
there  in  half-an-hour  you  '11  find  him  in,  I 
think.  Anyhow,  you  won't  have  to  wait 
long ;  he  always  goes  home  to  tea  about 
five  o'clock." 

After  dawdling  away  half  an  hour  in 
Regent  Street  as  best  I  could,  I  got 
dreamily  into  another  hansom  and  gave 
the  address ;  and,  as  we  rattled  over  the 
stones,  marvelled  much  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  being  who  was  the  most  contented  of 
men,  yet  who  remained  in  London  through 
August,  and  who  always  came  home  to 
tea — in  the  Waterloo  Road — at  five. 

"Eccentric  millionaire,  I  suppose,"  I 
murmured  as  we  jolted  through  the  increas- 
ingly dirty  and  depressing  neighbourhood. 
I  expected  the  cab  to  pull  up  and  turn 
into  some  flagged  courtyard,  introducing 
me  to  a  dingy  but  distinguished  residence 
standing  well  back  from  the  roadway ;  but 
number  105,  Waterloo  Road,  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  a  flat-faced  row  of  four-storeyed 
brick  houses,  generally  with  cards  on 
their  windows  on  which  was  printed  the 
word  "Apartments." 

"  Confound  Bartle  !  "  I  muttered  sulkily 
as  I  alighted;  "what  fool's  trick  has  he 
been  playing  me?"  I  paused,  half-minded 
to  return;  but  those  four  hours  till  my 
train  started !  The  thought  decided  me ; 
I  mounted  the  steps  and  rang;  waited — 
knocked — ^and  rang  again. 

The  door  opened  with  a  tug  from  inside, 
and  a  lodging-house  servant  of  pronounced 
type  presented  herself  to  my  disconsolate 
view. 

"  Is  Mr.  Hope  at  home  ?  "  I  inquired  as 
I  offered  my  card. 

Belinda  first  looked  at  me  in  a  round- 
eyed,  not  unfriendly  manner,  and  then 
folding  a  grimy  finger  and  thumb  in  her 
grimy  apron,  took  my  card  and  looked  at 
ihat, 

"  I'm  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bartle's,"  I  hinted, 
as  she  turned  for  a  further  perusal  of  my 
face.  A  sheepish  grin  came  out,  and 
went  in  again  on  hers.  "  Fourth  floor, 
door  on  the  right  1 "  was  all  she  said  as  she 
clattered  out  of  sight  down  the  kitchen  stairs. 

Left  to  myself  I  ascended  one,  two, 
three,  four  flights  of  stairs — and  when  once 
a  gaudy  carpet  had  given  place  to  faded 
linoleum,  and  this  again  to  bare  board,  a 
broken  sky*  light  announced  that  I  had 
reached  the  summit  of  No.  105. 

I  stood  on  the  most  incongruous  fourth- 


floor  landing  it  has  been  mine  or  anyone's 
lot  to  see.  Three-fourths  of  the  space — 
that  is,  the  floor,  the  ceiling,  and  that 
portion  of  the  wall  which  faced  me  and 
extended  to  my  left — spoke  of  the  well, 
too  well-known  Surrey  side  lodging-house, 
but  the  "  door  on  the  right"  was  a  different 
thing  altogether.  It  was  enamelled  white, 
and  the  white  was  clean;  and  there  was 
an  absurd,  but  not  ungraceful,  device  on  it, 
the  name  "Cherry  Hope"  being  painted 
in  fantastic  characters,  and  surrounded  by 
wreaths  and  clusters  of  cherries  and  cherry- 
blossoms. 

After  a  pause  I  became  aware  that  I  was 
gazing  at  this  notable  absurdity  with  a 
grin,  and  reflecting  that  Bartle's  practical 
joke  had  at  least  beguiled  my  sad  fancy 
into  smiling.  I  knocked  at  the  rampantly 
jovial  door.  No  answer  —  though  I 
knocked  again,  and  yet  again.  I 
cautiously  turned  the  handle  and  opened 
the  door.  Not  a  soul — but  as  want  of 
ceremony  seemed  to  be  usual  in  No.  105, 
and  as  my  first  glance  at  the  abode  of 
Hope  arrested  my  interest  and  attention,  I 
decided  to  await  the  gentleman  who  always 
came  home  to  tea. 


CHAPTER   II. 

It  was  curious  how  the  sordid  atmosphere 
of  Waterloo  Road  dropped  from  me  like  a 
garment  as  I  closed  Hope's  door  behind 
me,  and  put  my  hat  and  stick  on  the  little 
what-not  ready  to  receive  them.  Who  and 
what  is  this  Hope  ?  I  asked  myself.  A 
madman,  or  an  inveterate  poseur}  The 
room  was  poorly  furnished ;  it  possessed 
no  apparent  luxuries  ;  it  would  have  out- 
raged the  taste  of  artistic  London  ot 
to-day ;  but  it  was  so  cheerful !  Like  the 
room  of  a  riotous  child.  Everywhere  you 
looked,  sunshine  and  colour  on  the  clean 
white  paint.  A  forget-me-not  pattern 
strayed  over  the  prevailing  blush-pink  of 
the  wall-paper.  Some  bright  cushions 
relieved  the  monotony  of  the  cane  chairs, 
and  wherever  the  mahogany  frame  could 
be  seen  it  was  polished  till  it  beamed  at 
you.  A  yellow-brown  tablecloth  made  a 
good  background  for  a  vase  of  gay  nastur- 
tiums and  one  or  two  brightly  bound 
books.  The  windows  boasted  no  curtains, 
but  they  glittered  with  cleanliness  and 
sunshine,  and  their  woodwork  was  as  spot- 
less as  the  door.  A  second  door  on  one 
side  of  the  wall  tempted  me  first  to  knock 
and  then  open  that ;  and  a  tiny  closet, 
fitted  up  like  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  showed 
a  purity  and  daintiness  of  management 
which  matched  the  room  I  was  in. 
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Another  table — deal,  with  no  cloth  on 
it,  and  littered  with  an  orderly  disorder 
which  spoke  of  the  enforced  and  daily 
occupation  of  a  methodical  man,  next 
caught  my  attention.  It  was  covered  with 
designs,  mostly  coloured  in  the  sixpenny 
paint-box  style.  I  could  make  nothing  of 
them,  except  that  they  were  the  sketches 
of  a  fantastic  person,  who  did  not  appear 
to  be  grown  up. 

Turning  from  these  enticements  to  the 
mantelpiece,  I  discovered  a  motley  array 
of  ornaments,  obviously  with  a  history 
attached,  but  not  interesting  to  those 
without  a  clue ;  and  then  I  had  a  good 
look  at  the  picture  which  hung  above 
them.  What  a  riant e,  brilliant  little  face  ! 
what  clustering  goldy  curls !  what  blue, 
blue  eyes !  what  an  exquisite  complexion, 
and  what  a  rosebud  of  a  mouth  !  If  this 
is  Cherry's  madness,  there  is  method  in  it, 
I  thought ;  and  then  my  ears  were  caught 
by  a  curious  combination  of  souncis. 

A  wheezy,  asthmatical  cough,  and  a 
queer  stumping  noise  which  came  up  the 
stairs  and  stopped  outside  the  room  I  was 
in.  Could  it  be  ?  No — impossible  !  As 
I  wondered,  the  door  opened,  and  in 
walked,  or  rather  stumped,  the  queerest 
figure  I  had  ever  seen.  A  very  tall,  spare 
man,  with  one  leg  as  Heaven  meant  it  and 
one  apology  in  wood.  A  long  neck,  and  a 
pair  of  champagne  -  bottle  shoulders, 
culminated  in  a  little  round  head.  But 
what  a  funny  face  !  It  wasn't  that  it  was 
extraordinarily  pale,  and  wrinkled  like  a 
withered  apple  ;  no,  the  wonder  was  that 
though  so  t'xtrcmely  wrinkled,  it  was  also 
so  extremely  young.  It  looked  like  the 
face  belonging  to  someone  who  had  lived 
through  years  upon  years  of  mortal 
changes  and  chances,  and  yet  through  it 
all  had  remained  a  baby,  with  all  the 
trustful  freshness  peculiar  to  that  period 
of  life. 

He  hopped  a  little  farther  into  the 
room,  and  1  then  saw  that  he  h«id  lost  one 
eye,  and  that  his  resemblance  to  a  baby 
was  heightened  by  reason  of  his  head 
being  clothed  with  soft  tlaxen  down,  such 
as  is  found  only  on  the  human  head  in 
earliest  infancy.  His  remaining  eye, 
which  was  much  the  colour  of  a  hedge- 
sparrow's  o^^,  twinkled  cordially  at  me, 
and  his  attitude  appeared  to  invite  some 
advance  on  my  part.  At  last,  with  a  jerk 
I  recovered  my  straying  faculties,  and 
feeling  strangely  shy  and  at  a  loss,  I  said, 
**  I  'm  afraid  I  'm  an  intruder  here  ;  but 
my  friend  Bartle  sent  me  with  an  intro- 
duction  to  Mr.  Hope — and  finding  no  one 
here,  I  thought  I  might  venture  to ** 


"  Oh,  I  'm  Hope/'  said  the  newcomer 
in  a  curiously  sympa^etic  voice,  cordiallj^ 
stretching  out  his  hand ;  "  and  you  're 
Algie  Clevedon,  I  'm  sure.  I  've  often  set 
Bartle  on  to  yam  about  you.  You  *re  his 
favourite  subject  after  tne  archaeological. 
I  'm  so  glad  to  see  you ;  do  sit  down — ^no, 
not  on  that  chair.  The  back  leg 's  broken, 
and  I  haven't  had  time  to  mend  it.  Tliere, 
that 's  where  Bartle  likes  to  sit ;  and  nour 
we  '11  have  some  whisky.  Bartle  sends  it 
to  me,  so  I  know  it 's  good.  Well,  really, 
now,  I  don't  know  what  could  have  given 
me  greater  pleasure — unless  you  'd  brought 
Bartle  himself.  Now,  are  you  sure  you  're 
comfortable  }  " 

And  Cherry  stood  over  me  with  the 
benignest  smile,  and  such  a  perfect  con- 
viction that  everything  was  as  it  should  be 
and  nothing  could  be  better,  that  I  was- 
irresistibly  persuaded  to  be  of  the  same 
mind,  and  smiled  back  at  him  with  a 
geniality  reflected  from  his  own. 

**  I  hope  you  've  not  been  waiting  long," 
said  Cherry,  bringing  glasses.  **  I  'm  a 
little  later  than  usual.  I  've  been  as  far 
as  Putney  and  back  on  the  steamboat  to 
think  of  a  design  for  Mr.  Ridley's  soap, 
and  just  as  we  reached  Lambeth  Bridge  on 
the  return  journey  I  got  a  beauty." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  I,  more  and 
more  puzzled. 

•*0h  !  didn't  Bartle  tell  you  about  me  .^" 
said  Cherry,  as  he  poured  out  the  whisky. 

"  He  only  told  me  to  come  and  see  you 
because  I  had  a  fit  of  the  blues,  and  you 
were  an  infallible  cure  for  the  disease." 

Cherry  laughed  joyously. 

••Bartle 's  such  a  funny  fellow — he 
always  says  that  of  me.  If  he  gets  down 
once  in  a  wav  himself,  I  'm  sure  to  see  him 
turn  in  here  for  a  chat  and  a  pipe. 
'  Clierry,  old  man,  I  'm  hipped  to-day,. 
tell  me  how  things  are  going  with  you ' — 
you  see,  Mr.  Clevedon,  if  a  man  hasn't 
a  bad  nature,  he  can't  help  feeling  glad  or 
sorrv — for  the  time — with  the  fellow- 
creature  he  happens  to  be  with — and 
1  've  always  been  such  a  deucedly  lucky 
fellc^w,  that  of  course  it  encourages  other 
people." 

I  looked  at  the  white  cadaverous  face 
the  wooden  leg,  the  companionless  eye,. 
and  half  suspected  some  grim  jest,  but 
Cherry's  face  as  he  opened  the  soda  wa* 
so  simply  glad  that  I  felt  ashamed  of  my 
su.spicions. 

**  Is  that  strong  enough  }  "  asked  Cherry^ 
as  he  seated  himself  in  a  Windsor  chair 
opposite  me. 

**Just  right,"  I  replied,  and  a  silence 
fell   between  us ;  then  ^^^t  "Ki«9:  in  the 
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bright  cheeriness  of  the  room,  and  the 
strange  £Eice  opposite  me,  whose  expression 
was  so  weird  a  mingling  of  radiance  and 
pathos,  made  me  say  as  simply  as  a  boy, 
"  I'm  so  glad  I  came." 

If  Cherry's  face  had  been  pleasant 
before,  it  was  positively  beautiful  when  he 
smiled  at  this,  though  all  he  said  was, 
"  Have  a  light  ? "  I  felt  more  interest 
than  I  ever  had  in  a  man  before,  and 
seeing  he  was  not  likely  to  take  the 
initiative,  but  sat  contentedly  smoking  and 
radiating,  I  said,  a  little  timidly,  "  Would 
it  bore  you  to  tell  me  some  of  your  experi- 
ences ?  I  don't  want  to  be  impertinent, 
but  I  should  like  to  know  why  Bartle  calls 
you  such  a  lucky  man,  and  what  you  mean 
about  ideas  for  Ridley's  soap." 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  said  Cherry  heartily, 
"though  you're  unconsciously  pandering 
to  one  of  my  chief  vices.  It's  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  talk — I  suppose  because- 1  live 
alone.  Which  do  you  want  to  hear  about 
first — the  luck  or  the  idea  ?  Though,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  ?.n  idea  is  a  piece  of 
luck,  isn't  it }  Especially  when  you  have 
to  pay  your  way ;  and  this  soap's  been  on 
my  mind  for  ten  days.  Last  month  it  was 
a  self-opening  umbrella."  I  must  have 
looked  bewildered  here,  for  Cherry  stopped 
to  laugh  again. 

**  You  see,  Mr.  Clevedon,"  he  went  on, 
"  I'm  an  artist  by  disposition,  and  I  haven't 
talent  enough  for  painting  pictures,  which 
is  lucky  for  me,  because  as  things  turned 
out  I  could  never  have  afforded  the  train- 
ing. So  I  make  my  living  out  of  designs 
for  advertisements,  and  a  very  good  field 
it  is  —  wonderful  scope  for  invention. 
Suppose  a  man  has  a  new  idea  to  put 
before  the  public — no  good  in  these  days 
to  be  done  without  advertising  —  and 
advertising  is  an  art  in  itself.  Every  good 
advertisement's  a  pleasure  to  the  people 
as  they  walk  about  the  streets. 

"Well,  as  I  've  got  some  fancy,  and  a  turn 
for  drawing  and  colour,  and  so  on,  I  'm 
just  the  man  for  these  people.  IVIr.  Ridley 
came  and  showed  me  his  new  soap — very 
pretty — nice  smooth  consistency — nice 
blush  -  rose  colour.  *  Now,  Hope,'  he 
said,  'we've  got  to  make  this  soap  go 
down.'  He  was  very  sore  with  me  because 
I  wouldn't  adapt  one  of  Mr.  Boughton's 
pictures  for  him  on  the  quiet ;  but  I  don't 
approv6  of  that  sort  of  thing,"  and  Cherry 
blew  hiis  pipe  in  energetic  protest. 

''But  what  is  the  idea  you  had  this 
afternoon?"  I  asked. 

"Th^  best  that's  been  used  for  soap 
since  *  BtibbleSy' "  said  Cherry  emphati- 
cally.    "Well  have   that   soap   in  the 
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shape  of  a  heart — a  nice  plump,  blush- 
pink  heart  with  the  raised  model  of  a 
Cupid  on  one  side.  We  '11  have  it  sold  in 
heart-shaped  boxes  of  blush-pink  card- 
board under  the  name  of  'Sweetheart 
Soap,'  and  with  a  heart-shaped  poster  on 
the  walls  there's  a  fortune  in  it.  I've 
made  three  fortunes  by  my  advertising 
since  I  lost  my  own.  Three,  and  this  '11 
be  the  fourth.  Four  fortunes  made  to 
one  that's  lost.  Good  Lord!  there's  a 
slap  in  the  eye  for  Fate !  " 

"  Yes  ;  but,"  said  I,  bewildered  for  the 
moment,  "they're  not — they're  not  your 
fortunes  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?"  said  Cherry,  as  if  he  missed  the 
point ;  "  not  mine  ?  Oh,  I  see,  of  course  ! 
Ah,  but  I  made  'em,  though !  "  and  with  a 
triumphant  chuckle  this  child  of  fortune 
refilled  his  pipe. 

Before  half  an  hour  was  over  I  was 
chatting  with  this  extraordinary  being  as 
though  he  were  as  old  and  tried  a  friend 
as  Bartle,  and  in  answer  to  a  few  sympa- 
thetic questions  I  put  him  in  full  posses- 
sion of  my  present  situation,  and  wound 
up,  at  his  earnest  request,  with  a  glowing 
description  of  the  charms — moral,  mental, 
and  physical — of  my  darling  girl.  "  Dark 
eyes,  glowing  cheeks,  a  dear  little  nose 
and  dimples,"  repeated  Cherry  thought- 
fully after  me.  "  She  must  be  a  bonny 
sight !  If  you  had  a  picture  of  her  now,  I 
should  like  to  be  intrusive;  but  perhaps 
that  locket " 

Not  with  as  unconcerned  an  air  as — in 
the  character  of  a  man  of  the  world — I 
could  have  wished,  I  detached  Ethel's 
parting  gift  from  my  chain  and  handed  it 
to  Cherry.  He  looked  long  at  the 
beautiful  face  which  was  then,  and  is 
now — after  ten  years  of  closest  com- 
panionship—  the  sweetest  sight  in  the 
world  to  me,  and  gave  it  back  in  silence, 
or  with  what  sounded  like  the  ghost 
of  a  sigh,  and  as  he  leaned  back  puffing 
his  pipe,  I  saw  his  one  eye  travel  to 
that  pictured  face  which  had  so  attracted 
me. 

"  She  was  fair,"  he  said  at  last  in  a  low 
voice,  as  though  speaking  to  his  owti 
thoughts,  "  white  as  a  lily,  with  hair  like 
gold." 

"  Your  daughter  7  "  I  asked  softly,  for 
the  face  seemed  that  of  a  girl  of  seventeen 
at  most. 

"  My  daughter  ?"  said  Cherry  dreamily. 
"  No  ;  my  Aw^." 

"Is  she  dead?"   I   asked  timidly,  for 
indeed,  he  was  looking  at  the  face  with  a 
kind  of  reverence  ^Vi\ricv  ^^^Tcvfc^  \.^\ss!e^ 
as  much. 
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Cherry  started,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  I 
had  given  him  a  shock. 

"Dead?"  he  repeated.  "Does  that 
look  like  the  face  of  a  dead  person  ?  No, 
she's  alive,  and. the  happiest,  proudest 
wife  and  mother  in  England  I  hope,  God 
bless  herl  Her  eldest  daughter  was 
married  last  month  —  married  to  Lord 
Draycott.  I  hope  he's  a  good  man." 
Cherry  got  up  and  hobbled  to  the  mantel- 
piece, resting  his  arm  on  it.  **  Her  eldest 
daughter  married !  Why,  next  year  she 
may  be  a  grandmother!  A  grandmother — 
my  little  girl !  "  And  as  he  looked  up  at 
the  picture  with  his  own  curious  and  most 
radiant  smile,  two  slow  bright  tears  made 
their  way  down  the  wrinkled  cheek  nearest 
to  me.  Quite  simply,  without  either  shame 
or  ostentation,  he  put  up  a  finger  and 
wiped  them  away. 

"  It  must  be  jolly  hard  on  you,"  I  mur- 
mured, in  an  abortive  effort  to  show  the 
sympathy  I  really  felt.  Cherry  turned  on 
me  a  face  in  which  serenity  had  quite 
gained  the  upper  hand. 

**  Hard  on  me  }  Just  the  reverse,"  he 
said,  with  only  the  suspicion  of  a  shake  in 
his  voice.  **  It  might  have  been  hard 
enough  on  us  both,  but  things  turned  out 
rosy,  as  they  have  done  for  me  all  my 
life." 

"  I  wish,"  I  began,  but  stopped  in  fear 
of  making  a  mistake. 

"  What  ? "  asked  Cherry,  with  one  of 
his  most  benignant  smiles. 

"  I — I  never  felt  so  interested  in  anyone 
in  my  life,"  I  blurted  out,  feeling  unusually 
boyish  and  crude.  **I  hope  you  won't 
think  me  a  nuisance,  but  I  can't  help 
seeing  that  you — well,  that  you've  had 
accidents  " — this  agonising  myself  in  the 
effort  not  to  look  at  the  tenantless  eye- 
socket  and  the  wooden  leg  stretched  out 
on  a  stool.  **  And  then,"  I  continued 
desperately,  "  you  tell  me  that  somebody 
else  has  married  the  woman  you  love.  I 
can't  see  how  you  make  it  out  to  be  such  a 
gloriously  good-tempered,  cheerful  fellow." 

Cherry  began  to  laugh,  but  was  over- 
taken by  such  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  and 
wheezing  that  he  was  nearly  shaken  out  of 
his  chair. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  after  he  had 
settled  down  again ;  "  the  interest 's 
mutual.  I  '11  tell  you  my  storv  in  exchange 
for  yours.  It's  very  short  and  not  exciting; 
but  friends  should  know  each  oUiers 
history,  and  we  are  friends  alr^y,  I  do 
beKcve." 

I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  meet  bis, 
and  with  a  cordial  clasp  to  r^ify  our 
uttdMftanding,  he  began. 


CHAPTER  UL 

"There's  not  much  to  tell  about  myself 
till  I  was  seventeen,  except  that  my  good 
luck  accompanied  me  all  tbrougfa  my 
schooldays.  I  was,  as  you  can  guess,  an 
ordinary  boy  with  no  particular  talent  of 
any  kind  whatever.  I  have  often  pitied," 
he  added  reflectively,  "the  clever  boys 
whose  future  is  discounted  by  admiring 
parents.  I  've  never  known  one  of  them 
realise  half  the  golden  dreams  they  raise, 
and,  generally  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  they  bitterly  disappoint  their  friends. 
Thank  Heaven,"  he  chuckled,  "nobody 
ever  expected  anything  of  me,  and  I  was 
able  to  enjoy  my  school-days  thoroughly. 

"  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Clevedon,"  he  added 
more  gravely,  "  I  am  and  always  was  an 
idle  fellow.  It  was  drawing  and  painting 
I  really  loved,  and  very  often  while  my 
masters  were  trying  to  knock  some  of  the 
stem  facts  of  their  school-books  into  my 
skull,  I  was  decorating  their  leaves  with 
the  fancies  that  would  congregate  in  that 
empty  chamber.  It's  fortunate  for  me 
the  world  has  let  me  off  so  easily  for  my 
laziness. 

"  I  had  a  turn  for  chemistry,  too,"  he 
continued,  **  which,  by  the  way,  led  to  the 
loss  of  this,"  pointing  to  his  closed  lid. 
"  The  luckiest  escape  I  ever  had.  It 
happened  to  be  the  eye  that  was  never 
any  good  to  me.  If  it  had  been  the  other 
I  should  have  been  totally  blind. 

"  When  I  was  eighteen  my  father  said 
it  was  time  I  made  my  living.  He  was  a 
poor  man,  and  had  strained  a  point  to 
keep  me  at  school  so  long.  Well,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  I  came  to  London  and 
obtained  a  clerk's  situation  in  Macpherson's 
bank.  The  question  then  came — ^where 
was  I  to  live  ?  And  after  many  inquiries 
my  father  heard  of  a  pleasant  home  for 
me — a  house  in  Hammersmith  which 
belonged  to  a  widow  lady  who,  having 
only  one  daughter,  had  more  rooms  than 
she  could  use,  and  was  glad  to  let  one  to 
a  quiet  tenant  like  myself.  You  mess 
what  we  're  coming  to,  Mr.  Clevedon  r  It 
was  there  I  met  my  little  angel  I " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  Cherry 
fortified  himself  with  another  sip  of 
whisky.  "  My  father  died  within  a  year 
of  my  leaving  home,"  he  resumed;  "but 
although  he  was  my  last  blood  relation, 
and  so  frur  as  I  knew,  I  was  ^uite  alone  in 
the  world,  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  ML  his 
death  as  keenly  as  a  dutiful  son  should ; 
for  by  this  time,  all  my  spring  of  lifie, 
all  my  hopes  and  fears,  were  oeotied 
in  her..  We  were  a  great  deal  to- 
gether; but  she  never  thought  of  me 
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a  playmate, 
dream  of  Paradise  I  dared  not  look  at 
closely ;  for  how  could  I,  so  poor  and 
prospectless,  hope  to  be  allowed  to  win  a 
girl  like  that?  Things  drifted  on  in  this 
way  for  some  time,  and  I  was  just  over 
my  twentieth  birthday,   when  one  night. 


and  her  mother  made  a  pretty  picture. 
Even  in  my  pain  1  noticed  that,  bending 
over  a  newspaper  they  were  eagerly  read- 
ing, the  two  heads,  grey  and  golden,  were 
just  touched  with  the  afternoon  sun.  They 
cried  out  when  they  saw  me  being  helped 
up  the  path,  and  Mrs.  Duncan  threw  the 
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coining  home  late  from  work,  the  omnibus 
on  which  I  was  seated  over- balanced,  and 
all  the  passengers  were  pitched  out.  I 
had  the  box-seat  next  the  driver.  He  was 
lulled  on  the  spot,  poor  fellow  1  I  got  off 
with  a  broken  leg.  If  the  omnibus  had 
fallen  the  other  way,  I  believe  our  fates 
would  have  been  reversed.  I  told  you  I 
was  fortunate. 


newspaper  into  a  comer.     I  had  reason  to 
remember  that  paper. 

"Well,  Alice  and  her  mother  nursed  me 
for  six  weeks,  and  I  owe  to  what  looked 
like  an  irreparable  misfortune  the  greatest 
happiness  of  my  life.  My  leg  didn't  get 
better,  Mr.  Clevedon.  In  spite  of  doctors 
and  nursing,  something  went  wrong,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  amputation. 
1  lost  my  place  at  the  bank,  and  began 
to  be  sorely  afraid  of  becoming  a  burden 
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on  them,  but  they  wouldn't  hear  of  such  a 
thing.  They  had  grown  to  feel  as  if  I  was 
one  of  them,  Mrs.  Duncan  said,  and 
things  drifted  pleasantly  on  until  one  day, 
I  don't  know  how  it  came  about,  my  love 
and  I  imderstood  each  other.  Her  mother 
was  very  kind,  though,  of  course,  she 
wouldn't  allow  a  formal  engagement  until 
I  could  see  my  way  to  keeping  a  wife. 
You  may  suppose  how  1  planned  for  the 
future,  and  how  I  chafed  at  being  a 
prisoner  and  inactive  while  so  much  was 
waiting  to  be  done. 

"  One  evening  Mrs.  Duncan  came  into 
the  room  where  Alice  and  I  were  castinc: 
up  accounts,  and  calculating  how  far  a 
pound  would  go  in  housekeeping.  1 
could  see  at  once  that  something  had 
happened  ;  she  looked  so  excited,  and  in 
her  hand  she  held  a  piece  of  crumpled 
newspaper.  The  minute  Alice  saw  her  she 
jumped  away  from  me  and  moved  off  into 
the  window.  She  was  always  timid  before 
her  mother,  poor  child.'* 

Here  Cherry  paused,  and  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  ston*. 

*'  Was  it  the  same  paper  you  saw  them 
throw  away  ? ''  I  suggested,  to  bring  him 
back  to  the  point. 

**  The  very  same,"  replied  Cherr}-  with 
animation.  "  It  had  been  carried  down  as 
waste-paper,  and  to-tlay,  in  tearing  it  up  to 
light  the  fire,  Mrs.  Duncan  had  just  caught 
sight  of  my  name.  I  was  wanted  as  next-of- 
kin  to  Silas  Hope,  an  eccentric  old  second 
cousin  of  mine,  who*  had  died  intestate,  and 
so  given  me  a  country  house,  and  a 
property  bringing  in  between  eighteen 
and  twenty  thousand  a  year." 

**  By  Jove !  "  I  exclaimed,  and,  oddly, 
at  the  same  moment  a  suspicion  of  that 
excellent  Mrs.  Duncan  took  possession  of 
my  mind. 

Cherry  proceeded — "  Of  course,  now  I 
could  plead  for  a  regular  engagement.  I 
wasn't  to  come  into  my  property  till  I  was 
one-and-twenty,  and  1  'd  still  six  months 
to  wait ;  so  it  was  agreed  among  us  that 
the  wedding  should  be  on  Alice's  eighteenth 
birthdav,  which  would  be  two  months  from 
that  time — eight  months  in  all. 

**  We  had  five  months  together,  she  and 
I,  and  I  don't  think — no,  I  don't  think," 
said  Cherr}',  sitting  bolt  upright  and 
speaking  very  seriously,  "  that  I  ever  saw 
a  shadow  in  her  eyes  the  whole  time." 

**  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
glorious  weather,  and  her  little  face  was 
like  the  incarnation  of  spring.  She  *s 
been  happy  since,  I  know;  but  she  was 
happy  then,  too,  with  me."  And  Chernr 
leaned  back  and  puffed  at  his  pipe  with 


an  absolute  self-satisfaction  which  struck 
me  as  the  most  convincing,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  most  impossible,  thing  I 
had  ever  seen. 

Stooping  forward  presently  to  knock 
out  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  he  added,  in 
a  rather  dr}-  tone  for  him,  *'  The  month 
before  I  came  of  age,  a  son  of  my  cousin's, 
who  had  been  supposed  dead,  came  home, 
and  of  course  claimed  the  property." 

*' Before  you  could  enjoy  it!"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

**That  was  fortunate,  wasn't  it?"  said 
Cheny-,  as  though  agreeing  with  something 
I  had  said.  '*  If  I  had  had  the  use  of  it, 
I  should  have  found  it  irksome  to  have 
gone  back  to  poverty.  And  worse  than 
that,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  I 
should  have  dragged  her  into  it  as  well." 

**  Then  she  gave  you  up  }  "  I  ventured. 

"  I  offered  to  give  her  up,"  said  Cherr)', 
with  a  touch  of  dignity,  "  and  of  course, 
in  justice  to  her  daughter,  the  mother 
insisted  that  it  should  be  so." 

Oh,  that  mother!  Hadn't  I  guessed  it.^ 
I  sat  silent  and  indignant,  not  daring  to 
blame  Alice,  but  feeling  verj'  much  dis- 
posed to  address  a  few  plain  words  to  the 
gay  little  portrait  opposite  me. 

I  glanced  at  Cherr}'.  He  was,  with  a 
quietly  contented  air,  tracing  some  lines 
with  a  pencil  on  paper.  As  I  watched, 
I  saw  them  grow  into  a  likeness  of  the 
same  face.  I  suspect  he  could  draw  no 
other — and,  indeed,  in  all  advertisements 
designed  by  Cherry  I  have  since  noticed  a 
family  likeness.  He  was  quite  in  ignor- 
ance of  it — and  would  have  been  indignant 
if  he  had  known — but  whenever  he  used 
girls'  faces,  whether  they  were  smiling  at 
**  Beecham's  Pills,"  gloating  over  **  My 
Queen  Velvel,"  or  languishing  at  **  Sweet- 
heart Soap,"  that  shallow- hearted  little 
chit  unconsciously  sat  for  them  all. 

"And  she — Miss  Duncan — married.'^" 
I  continued,  feeling  that  it  really  did  not 
matter  what  one  said  to  this  extraordinary 
man,  and  longing  to  hear  it  out  to  the  end. 

**  She  married  my  cousin,"  said  Cherry 
composedly. 

'*  What,  the  one  who  got  your  fortune  }  " 
I  really  half  suspected  Cherr>'  of  piling  up 
the  agony. 

*' It  wasn't  mine,"  he  replied.  "Yes, 
the  same  man.  They  live  in  Chicago.'* 
And  after  a  silence,  as  if  he  suddenly  sus- 
pected me  of  pitying  him,  he  added  :  **  At 
first  I  almost  wished  it  had  been  someone 
else,  but  Jack  was  a  real  good  fellow — 
he 's  a  big  man  now.  They  're  very  happy, 
and  I  like  to  think,"  he  concluded  triumph- 
antly, "  that  she  got  the  money  after  all.'* 
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I  finished  my  whisky  at  a  gulp,  and  got 
up  to  go.  I  hadn't  much  more  than  time 
to  walk  to  Huston,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  'd  had 
a  shock. 

As  I  shook  hands  with  him  in  farewell 
I  was  startled  by  a  sound  of  scuffling  and 
quarrelling  outside  the  door,  and  as  I 
turned  in  that  direction  a  stout  shiny- 
faced  woman  burst  into  the  room,  leaned 
against  the  door,  and  putting  her  apron 
up  to  her  eyes  broke  into  sobs.  Cherry 
was  some  time  before  he  could  get  himself 
listened  to.  I  heard  him  say :  '*  My  dear 
Mrs.  Jennings,  there 's  a  good  soul,  do  tell 
us  what 's  the  matter  }  "  and  finally,  **  Let 
me  introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Clevedon — 
Mrs.  Jennings."  At  this  the  good  woman 
made  a  supreme  effort,  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  dropped  me  a  curtsey. 

**  I  hope  you  *11  overlook  it,  Sir " — she 
addressed  us  in  alternate  gasps — **  it  *s  not 
my  'abit — as  Mr.  *Ope  will  speak  to — ^to  be 
burstin*  in  on  gentlemen  like  this.  But  it 
seems  crewel  'ard  on  you.  Sir,  a  'arder 
working  gentleman  there  never  was,  or 
more  of  a  gentleman — with  that  cold  on 
you  as  may  be  serious,"  and  here  she  broke 
down  altogether. 

"  Bless  me,"  said  Cherry,  **  what  are  you 
talking  about,  Mrs.  Jennings  ?  "  But  at 
this  moment  there  was  a  curious  quiet 
single  rap  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Jennings*  jaw  dropped,  and  Cherry 
looked  at  me. 

"It's  from  Morton's,"  said  Mrs. 
Jennings,  in  a  stage  whisper,  "they're 
come." 

"  Oh,  Lord ! "  exclaimed  Cherr>'  in  a 
whimsical  tone,  with  the  slightest  possible 
expression  of  dismay. 

"They  came  half  an  hour  ago,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Jennings  in  the  same  blood- 
curdling manner ;  "  but  I  wasn't  going  to 
let  *em  interrupt  you.  *  Wait,'  I  says  to 
them ;  '  wait  till  the  gentleman's  visitor 's 
gone,  if  you  call  yourselves  men.'  I  've 
kep'  them  as  long  as  I  could,  Mr.  'Ope ; 
I  have,  indeed,"  and  the  poor  woman  set 
off  again. 

Cherry  smiled  at  me  a  little  ruefully. 
**  You  '11  forgive  the  intrusion,  won't  you  }  " 
he  asked.  "It's  a  little  difficulty  I've 
been  in.  I  can  settle  it  on  Saturday ;  but 
I  suppose  they  couldn't  wait.  Now,  Mrs. 
Jennings,  we  must  let  them  in.  You'll  be 
getting  me  into  trouble  for  refusing  them 
admittance.  Don't  be  afraid  ;  they  won't 
■eat  you.  How  many  of  them  are  there  ?  " 
and  putting  her  gently  aside,  he  opened 
the  door. 

"Pray  come  in,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
and    two    strange- looking    men    entered 


furtively.  The  first  was  short,  burly, 
somewhat  smartly  dressed,  and  evidently 
very  much  ruffled  ;  the  other,  who  had  an 
air  of  gentleman-like  resignation,  was  tall 
and  thin,  and  exceedingly  shabby. 

I  had  never  seen  a  bailiff  that  I  know  of; 
but  I  didn't  need  telling  who  they  were. 
I  looked  at  Cherry,  who  appeared  much 
less  embarrassed  than  his  visitors. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said  serenely,  "  I  *m 
sorry  you  have  been  inconvenienced.  I 
have  explained  to  Mrs.  Jennings ;  I  have 
no  doubt  of  your  right  to  be  here." 

At  this  the  short  man  stepped  forward. 
"  Of  course,  a  man  doesn't  care  to  be 
hindered  in  his  dooty,"  he  said,  in  a  dis- 
agreeably thick  voice,  "  but  wimmin  allays 
rub  me  up  the  wrong  way ;  they  never  will 
take  things  quietly.  However,  I  don't 
want  to  make  it  unpleasant.  Now  look 
here,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
this  7  "  in  a  confidential  tone ;  and  coming 
nearer,  with  a  blue  paper  in  his  hand, 
"It's  only  seven — ten — six  ;  can't  you 
settle  it  }  " 

"  I  can  «^/,"  said  Hope,  and  placed  a 
chair  for  the  tall  man,  who  stared  at  his 
wooden  leg  and  didn't  take  it. 

"  Well,  I  shall  have  to  leave  this  man  in 
possession,"  continued  the  other,  pointing 
to  his  subordinate. 

"I'm  sorry  I  can't  make  him  more 
comfortable,"  and  Cherry  smiled  and 
bowed  pleasantly  to  the  gentleman  indi-. 
cated. 

"  He'll  be  five  shiHings  a  day  for  his 
expenses,"  continued  the  man. 

"And  I'm  sure  it's  little  enough  for 
such  an  uncomfortable  business,"  replied 
Cherr}'. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  the  man  disconcertedly, 
after  a  look  at  me,  at  Cherr}%  and  a  pro- 
longed stare  at  the  whisky-bottle.  "  I'll 
wish  you  good-evening." 

"  Good  -  evening,"  rejoined  Cherry 
affably ;  and  Bailiff  No.  i .  went,  stopping 
at  the  door  to  say  with  sudden  ferocity 
to  his  subordinate,  "  You  keep  yourself 
quiet." 

The  old  man  meekly  acquiesced,  and  we 
were  relieved  of  one  presence  at  least. 

"  Mr.  Hope,"  I  said  eagerly,  drawing 
him  away  from  Bailiff  No.  2,  who  had  now 
taken  the  chair  and  put  his  hat  under  it, 
"  I  am  sure — I  entreat  that  you  will  allow 
me  to " 

"  I  couldn't  hear  of  it,  my  dear  boy," 
interrupted  Cherr}',  "  though  Fm  very 
much  obliged  to  you  all  the  same.  I  shall 
pay  it  on  Saturday — the  Sweetheart  idea 
has  come  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Now 
pray!  you'll  hurt  me  if  you  persist." 


THE    I.ICKY    MAN. 
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dinp  looks  as  tliou^h  lie  wanted  it  as 
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again ;   I   duii't  mind  him  a  bit.     IIv  's 
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sober,  and  seems  pleasant  —  the  poor 
fellows  generally  give  way  to  drink,  you 
know.  On  the  whole,  it 's  rather  lucky  he 
turned  up  to-night,"  he  continued,  when 
we  were  outside  the  door.  **  You  *ve 
made  me  talkative  with  that  sympathetic 
manner  of  yours,  and  I  should  have  felt 
lonely  after  you  had  gone.  Good- night, 
mind  the  stairs.  I'd  come  down  but  I 
should  only  delay  you  with  my  old  stump. 
Good-night — hurry  along,"  and  Cherry 
fairly  pushed  me  halfway  down  the  first 
flight,  talking  all  the  time. 

I  dared  not  miss  my  train,  and  besides 
there  was  no  withstanding  Cherry,  so  I  ran 
down,  whistled  a  hansom,  and  arrived  in 
time  to  get  a  comfortable  comer  seat  in 
the  eight-o'clock  express. 

What  my  thoughts  that  evening  were  I 
should  find  it  hard  to  say.  I  only  know 
that  I  wrote  to  Ethel  on  the  journey,  and 
instead  of  the  love-sick,  forlorn  epistle  I 
had  mentally  composed  in  the  morning,  I 
sent  her  a  glowing  rhapsody,  in  which 
I  set  forth  the  glory  and  unquenchable 
delight  of  living  anywhere  and  in  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  I  wrote  altogether  in 
such  an  exalted  strain  that  when  I 
opened  her  reply  some  days  later  the  letter 
began  by  saying  that  of  course  she  was 
delighted  to  hear  of  me  in  such  high  spirits, 
and  could  not  be  thankful  enough  that  the 
first  hours  of  separation,  which  she  had 
passed  quietly  in  her  own  room,  should 
have  been  so  invigorating  and  full  of 
cheerfulness  for  me — still,  was  I  quite 
sure  we  hadn't  both  made  a  mistake  ? 

So  if  Bartle,  as  I  suspect,  sent  me  to 
Cherry  Hope  to  take  life  lessons,  the  first- 
fruits  could  not,  on  the  surface,  be  pro- 
iiounced  a  success. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Nearly  a  year  had  passed ;  I  had  made 
my  peace  with  Ethel,  and  our  wedding  day 
was  fixed.  In  the  merry  month  of  May 
I  came  up  to  town  for  three  months' 
furlough — my  last  season  as  "an  engaged 
man." 

Halcyon  days  !  I  had  no  thoughts  but 
of  Ethel,  and  Ethel  had  no  thoughts  but 
of  me — except  a  few  which  she  spared  for 
the  trousseau.  Even  this  she  told  me  was 
for  my  sake.  **  She  didn't  wish  me  to 
marry  a  dowdy." 

One  day  when  this  important  subject, 
which  I  could  never  quite  regard  as 
essential  to  my  happiness,  absorbed  my 
fiancee,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  strolling 
in  the  direction  of  South  Kensington  to 
look  at  some  flats  I  had  seen  advertised. 


I  had  got  as  far  south  as  the  Fulham  Road, 
and  tired  out  and  dissatisfied,  was  making 
my  way  home  without  having  seen  any- 
thing decent.  **  What  an  awful  neighbour- 
hood this  must  be  to  live  in  I "  I  thought  as 
I  passed,  with  a  shudder,  hospital  after 
hospital :  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  in  pleasant  contiguity  with 
Cancer,  and — between  them — the  Hospital 
for  Chest  Complaints. 

I  gave  an  involuntary  glance  through 
the  railings  of  the  older  part  of  this  last 
institution.  It  was  evidently  visitors'  day, 
and  as  a  bright  warm  sun  was  shining,  the 
patients  were  allowed  to  see  their  friends 
in  the  grounds.  In  groups  of  two  or 
three  they  strolled  along  the  paths,  while 
some,  who  had  not  so  much  strength  left, 
chatted  on  the  seats.  As  I  glanced  at  the 
latter  my  eye  was  attracted  by  a  solitary 
figure  which  somehow  seemed  familiar  to 
me.  I  had  seen  that  bright  serene  face 
before,  and  yet — and  yet — **  Cherry  Hope, 
by  Jove  ! "  I  called  out  involuntarily,  and 
he  caught  his  name  and  nodded  pleasantly 
to  me. 

I  quickly  gained  admission,  and  Hope 
hobbled  cheerfully  towards  the  lodge  to 
meet  me. 

**  Well,  have  you  passed  through  the 
golden  gates  of  matrimony  }  "  he  asked  as 
he  warmly  shook  me  by  the  hand. 

**  Next  week,"  said  I. 

"That's  splendid,"  he  replied  rap- 
turously, and  I  found  myself  pouring  out 
my  joy  while  he  listened  with  a  delighted 
countenance.  I  was  in  the  full  swing  of 
my  prothalamion  when  he  suddenly  sat 
down  and  began  to  cough  violently.  Then 
I  realised  what  a  change  had  come  over 
him,  and  what  had  made  him  seem 
different  at  first  from  the  man  I  had  called 
on  so  unceremoniously  in  the  Waterloo 
Road.  His  face  was  thin  then,  now  it 
was  emaciated,  and  his  hand,  as  he  shaded 
his  face  from  the  sun,  was  sadly  trans- 
parent ;  but  the  extraordinary  part  of  it 
was  that  he  looked,  if  possible,  more 
cheerful  than  ever.  The  quick  walk  to 
meet  me  had  brought  on  a  bad  fit  of 
coughing,  and  I  was  shocked  to  see  a 
bright  red  spot  of  blood  on  his  handker- 
chief as  he  took  it  from  his  mouth. 

**  It  *s  lucky  I  'm  coughing  now,"  he 
said,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  breath. 
**  It  means  a  better  night  for  me." 

For  a  minute  or  two  he  sat  looking  with 
a  kind  and  placid  interest  at  the  patients 
and  their  friends  who  surrounded  us,  and 
I  found  it  hard  to  break  the  silence. 
Suddenly  his  interest  acquired  a  little 
sadness  as  he  drew  my  attention  to  one 
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particular  group.  It  consisted  of  a 
middle-aged  man  and  woman  with  three 
children. 

"  Father  and  mother  ?  "  I  asked  Cherry. 

"Yes,"  he  returned.  "The  wife  and 
children  come  here  every  visitors'  day. 
The  doctors  don't  think  he'll  last  the 
month."  As  he  spoke,  the  man  passed 
his  hand  hastily  across  his  eyes.  **  He  is 
not  thinking  of  himself,"  said  Cherry 
quietly.  "  He  is  dreading  the  time  when 
they  will  be  left  quite  unprotected."  His 
rapidly  changing  face  lighted  up  with  an 
expression  of  awe-struck  gratitude.  *  *  Don't 
think  me  selfish,"  he  said  at  last,  **  but  I 
can  hardly  exaggerate  my  happy  destiny 
in  having  no  such  bonds  to  attach  me  to 
life." 

**  Bartle  wouldn't  care  to  hear  you  say 
so,"  I  replied,  hardly  knowing  how  to 
continue  the  conversation. 

"Bartle!"  he  cried  merrily.  "To 
Bartle  a  thousand  years  are  as  a  day. 
Even  when  I'm  dead  I  sha'n't  interest 
Bartle  like  a  mummy  of  one  of  the 
Pharaohs.  But  I  'm  not  dead  yet,  and  I 
hope  next  month  to  have  left  the  hospital 
and  to  be  back  in  the  Waterloo  Road — if 
they'll  have  me.  It  was  fortunate  the 
Sweetheart  Soap  was  a  success.  It  enabled 
me  to  square  up  with  them,  and  everybody. 
Do  you  remember  my  two  visitors .? "  he 
laughed.  "The  one  you  left  with  me 
turned  out  to  be  the  pleasantest  fellow ! 
It  isn't  eyeryone  who  has  such  luck  with 
bailiffs." 

For  a  moment  a  feeling  of  irritation 
possessed  me.  It  wasn't  Hope  himself 
that  caused  it,  but  the  people  about  us.  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  of  my  own  abound- 
ing good  luck,  and  contrasting  it  with 
theirs. 

"  Some  people,"  said  I,  "  are  fortunate 
enough  only  to  know  bailiflfs  in  stories  and 
newspapers." 

"  Fortunate  you  call  it,"  cried  Cherry. 
"Why,  that's  the  reason  of  the  absurd 
mistakes  people  make  about  them.  I  'd 
as  soon  have  tea  with  a  bailiff  as  sit  down 
to  dinner  with  a  judge.  He  sees  home-life 
from  outside;  but  a  bailiff  gets  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Give  me  a  bailiff  for 
company," 

It  was  no  use  struggling  against  his 
influence.  It  was  not  the  words  them-* 
selves,  but  the  air  of  victory  and  con- 
viction with  which  he  spoke  them  that 
conquered  me.  He  certainly  fvas  the 
happiest  man  /  had  ever  seen,  as  he  sat 
wheezing  and  gasping  on  that  bench  in 
the  Brompton  Hospit^. 

^'Bartle  got  me  here/'  he  continued. 


*'  and  he  thinks  I  'm  settled  for  life.  But 
he 's  mistaken  ;  I  shall  be  out  again  before 
the  summer  *s  over.  He 's  away  now  on 
one  of  his  trips  for  the  Archaeological,  or 
he  would  have  looked  me  up." 

After  saying  good-bye  I  slipped  back, 
and  asked  to  see  Doctor  Roberts,  one  of 
the  house  physicians,  with  whom  I  had  a 
slight  acquaintance. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Hope ! "  he  said  with  a 
sympathetic  smile.  "  He  came  to  us  last 
month,  and  ought  to  have  died — but  he 
didn't.  He 's  lost  one  lung,  you  know ; 
but  there 's  plenty  of  vitality  in  him  yet. 
He  '11  be  out  before  the  end  of  the 
summer.  By  the  way,  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  marriage." 

1  promised  myself  to  call  and  see  Cherry 
Hope  with  Ethel  after  the  honeymoon ; 
but,  somehow,  we  seemed  even  more 
absorbed  in  each  other  after  marriage 
than  we  were  before,  and  I  grieve  to  say 
Cherry  was  for  the  time  forgotten. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Early  in  the  following  April,  shortly  after 
my  first  child  was  bom,  as  I  sat  one 
evening  over  a  cosy  fire  in  Ethel's  bed- 
room, feasting  my  eyes  on  the  picture 
opposite  me  of  mother  and  son,  I  received 
a  letter  from  Bartle,  who  in  the  interests 
of  the  Archaeological  had  gone  on  a 
mission  to  Central  India. 

It  read  as  follows — 

Agra,  March  12. 

My  Dear  Boy, — Delighted  with  your  cable.  My 
congratulations  to  your  wife,  and  my  respects  to 
my  godson.  I  '11  bring  him  a  toy  model  of  the 
Taj  Mahal  when  I  come  home.  From  young 
Hopeful  my  thoughts  revert  to  old  Hope.  I'm 
uneasy  about  him.  I  can  hear  nothing,  and  my 
last  letter  to  Waterloo  Road  was  returned  on  Her 
Majesty's  Service.  This  looks  bad,  and  somehow 
I  feel  fey  about  the  old  fellow.  Now  your  anxiety 
about  Ethel  is  happily  over,  do  oblige  me  l^ 
looking  him  up  and  seeing  what  can  be  done.  The 
papers  give  frightful  accounts  of  the  cold  at  home 
this  winter — it  must  have  been  bad  for  him,  l>y 
to  get  him  to  Malta  on  the  excuse  of  meeting  me — of 
course,  I  pay  all  exj^enses.  Let  me  have  a  cable 
when  you  *ve  found  him. — ^Yours  ever,  J.  B. 

I  handed  the  letter  to  Ethel,  and  while 
she  read  it  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
I  with  my  wife  and  child,  Bartle  with  his 
Archaeological — between  us  we  had  let 
the  old  chap  slip.  I  thought  of  his  &ce 
as  I  last  saw  it;  I  recalled  that  hacking 
cough,  and  felt  a  sharp  misgiving.  I 
looked  at  Ethel  as  she  handed  me  oack 
Bartle 's  note— the  dear  girl  spoke  for 
me. 

"  You  will  go  to  town  to-morrow,  won't 
you,  Algie  ?  " 
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"  If  you  can  spare  me,  darling,"  I  said, 
kneeling  by  her  couch  and  taking  her 
delicate  little  hands  in  mine. 

**  I  must,"  she  replied  ;  and  a  domestic 
scene  ensued  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  stor}'. 

The  next  day  saw  me  in  town.  I  put 
up,  as  usual,  at  the  Burlington  ;  and,  after 
a  hasty  lunch,  started  off  in  quest  of  Hope. 
I  reached  105,  Waterloo  Road — deserted  ! 
and  a  board  up,  "  To  Let,"  and,  in  smaller 
letters,  **  Key  next  door."  I  applied  there, 
and  the  door  was  opened  by  a  murky- faced 
damsel,  who  had  so  many  points  in 
common  with  Belinda  of  **  105,"  that  for 
a  moment  I  thought  it  was  she — but  no  ! 

My  inquiries  elicited  nothing  very  satis- 
factory. Mrs.  Jennings  had  emigrated  to 
an  Australian  station,  where  some  bachelor 
relative  had  offered  her  the  post  of  house- 
keeper. Good  for  Mrs.  Jennings  !  But 
Hope  ?  On  further  inquiry  I  was  told 
that  of  course  all  the  lodgers  being  dis- 
persed—  and  No.  105  standing  empty 
ever  since — the  lame  old  gentleman  had 
gone  too.  Where,  she  didn't  know,  but 
should  suppose  he  was  still  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood,  as  before  the 
weather  got  so  bitter  cold  she  had  seen 
him  pass  once  or  twice,  looking  very 
much  aged  and  shaken,  and  terribly 
shabby  for  him  who  was  always  so  much 
the  gentleman ! 

Finding  nothing  further  could  be  learnt, 
I  remunerated  Belinda  No.  2,  and  heavy- 
heartedly  walked  up  and  down  the  terrace, 
wondering  how  ^I.  Dupin  Lecoq  or 
Sherlock  Holmes  would  act  in  a  similar 
difficulty. 

Inquire  of  some  of  the  local  shop- 
keepers was  the  best  advice  I  could  give 
myself;  and  a  little  side  street  furnished 
me  with  the  names  of  Judd,  grocer  and 
ironmonger,  Jameson,  oil  and  colourman, 
and  Brett,  baker  and  confectioner. 

Two  out  of  the  three  knew  Hope  by 
sight,  but  had  not  seen  him  for  many 
weeks.  *'  And  likely  enough  we  sha*n*t 
see  him  again,"  added  the  grocer's  wife  in 
a  matter-of-fact  but  not  unkindly  tone. 

"  Was  he  so  ill  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  In  a  galloping  consumption,  if  ever  I 
saw  one,"  was  the  answer.  *'  He  was  that 
shook  by  his  cough  that  he  couldn't  get 
out  more  than  two  words  at  a  time,  and  'is 
pore  'ands  was  that  thin  an'  white  you 
could  a'most  see  through  'em." 

**  You  don't  think,"  I  exclaimed,  horri- 
fied, "that  he  was  in  want  ?*' 

The  grocer's  wife  shook  her  head.  "  He 
was  always  the  gentleman  was  Mr.  Hope, 
and  uncommon  proud  with  all  his  simple 


way  of  talking.  The  illness — ^that  *ud  be 
enough  to  make  him  thin  ;  but  he  looked — 
well,  starved  1  There  ain't  no  other  word 
for  it." 

"What  on  earth  shall  I  do.^"  I  mut- 
tered, with  a  stamp  of  futile  irritation, 
when  the  grocer,  who  had  been  thought- 
fully rubbing  his  chin,  said — 

"  If  you  step  round  to  the  dairy  in  the 
next  street,  Sir,  they  're  more  likely  to 
know  where  Mr.  Hope  lives  than  any  of 
us  about  here." 

Thanking  him  hastily,  and  receiving  my 
direction,  I  made  for  the  dairy.  As  I 
went  I  noticed  that  the  evening  had  quite 
closed  in,  and  the  wind  met  me  round  the 
corner  with  an  icy  stinging  cruelty,  which 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  my  grim  fore- 
bodings. 

They  knew  him  at  the  dair)%  and  a 
sweet-faced,  careworn  -  looking  woman 
wrote  down  his  address. 

**  He  used  to  come  here  every  day,"  she 
said,  **  as  long  as  he  could  get  about ;  but 
that 's  five  or  six  weeks  ago." 

"  Is  he  very  ill  ?  " 

**  He 's  been  that  for  many  a  month. 
Sir,"  she  answered  simply.  **  Every  time 
he  left  us  we  thought  we  'd  seen  the  last  of 
his  bright  face.  We  've  done  all  we  could, 
and  when  his  bit  of  money  failed  him,  it 's 
only  a  little  milk  and  a  few  eggs  I  could 
spare  on  credit.  My  husband 's  a  man  of 
business.  Sir,  and,  of  course,  looks  to  him- 
self, and  I  have  to  account  for  every  penny. 
Poor  Mr.  Hope  !  he  could  always  hearten 
us  up,  no  matter  how  bad  things  were, 
and  the  last  words  he  said  to  me  were, 
What  a  lucky  circumstance  Mrs.  Jennings 
should  be  gone  away,  not  to  be  distressed 
with  his  cough  at  nights !  " 

Poor  old  Cherry !  I  said  something 
about  seeing  him  again,  and  darted  out  of 
the  shop  to  Cherry's  lodging — only  pausing 
to  get  a  bottle  of  brandy  from  an  adjoin- 
ing public-house.  The  dair)  woman,  unable 
to  leave  her  shop  herself,  had  given 
me  a  little  covered  can  of  cream,  and  I 
had,  with  a  sort  of  insane  desire  to  cover 
my  visit  with  a  pretence  of  lightness, 
bought  a  bunch  of  early  primroses  from  a 
flower-girl  I  stumbled  against  on  coming 
out  of  the  dair}'. 

Even  with  a  lump  in  my  throat  and  the 
tears  smarting  at  the  back  of  my  eyes,  I 
smiled  at  the  comical  picture  I  presented — 
tearing  along  with  the  flowers  in  one  hand, 
the  uncovered  brandy  bottle  in  the  other, 
a  smart  malacca  cane  under  my  arm,  and, 
hanging  on  it,  the  tin  can  sending  little 
splashes  of  cream  through  the  lid  over  my 
furred  overcoat.     The  boys  of  Waterloo 
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Road  saw  the  humour  of  me,  too,  and  gave 
delighted  chase. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  I  pulled  a  dilapi- 
dated bell-handle,  and  a  cracked  tinkle 
sounded  from  within.  I  had  time  to 
receive  a  general  impression  of  extreme 
poverty  before  a  woman  answered  the 
summons.  Her  body  was  in  rags,  and  her 
face  was  absolutely  sodden  with  hopeless 
misery. 

She  quickly  dispersed  the  young  imps 
who  attended  me,  and  in  answer  to  my 
eager  question,  a  kind  of  dull  wonder 
expressed  itself  in  her  eyes ;  and  in  a 
gentle,  but  perfectly  toneless  voice — ^the 
voice  of  a  woman  unloved,  unnoticed,  and 
unfed — she  replied — 

"Yes,  he's  here.  I  wouldn't  have  kept 
anyone  else,  but  if  you're  his  friend  you 
should  have  come  before ;  he  won't  last 
the  night.  You'll  find  him  in  there." 
As  she  spoke,  a  sullen-looking  fellow — 
her  son,  as  I  afterwards  learnt — put  her 
on  one  side  and  walked  past  me  out  of 
the  house,  turning  to  say — 

**If  you  are  the  gen'leman's  friend,  you 
can  stop  him  going  on  the  parish,  p'raps. 
Mother  and  me  are  to  be  turned  out  to- 
morrow. Maybe  you'll  find  a  place  for 
him — he  won't  trouble  you  long." 

I  gave  my  own  doctor's  address,  and 
asked  the  man  to  fetch  him  in  a  cab, 
which  he  seemed  glad  to  do.  I  then 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door  indicated, 
and  went  softly  in. 

It  was  a  small  room,  and  almost  bare  of 
furniture,  and  lighted  only  by  a  candle 
which  was  guttering  into  its  socket.  There 
had  been  some  attempt  at  a  fire  earlier  in 
the  day,  but  it  had  died  for  want  of  fuel. 
The  missing  panes  of  the  windows  were 
stuffed  with  rags ;  but  the  wind  whistled 
through  them  in  derision.    The  sash  was 


broken,  and  with  a  shudder  I  saw  that  it 
was  propped  with  Cherry's  wooden  leg. 
Alice's  portrait,  leaning  against  the  wall, 
was  the  only  relic  of  Waterloo  Road. 

Misery  —  great  God  !  what  misery  ! 
With  a  blinding  contrast  the  thought 
of  my  own  home  flashed  through  me — 
and  with  an  aching  throb  of  pity  I 
moved  the  candle  so  that  it's  light  should 
fall  where  Cherry  lay.  Pity!  how  had 
I  dared ! 

His  eyes  were  closed,  and  though  his 
face  was  a  mere  mask  of  skin  and  bone, 
through  it  there  shone  a  glory  of  hope 
realised  which  made  it  the  grandest  and 
most  moving  sight  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
thought  him  gone,  and  knelt ;  but  as  I 
touched  the  ice  -  cold  hand,  his  eyes 
unclosed,  and  recognising  me,  the  old 
radiant  friendly  smile  flickered  over  his 
face.  I  poured  a  few  drops  of  brandy  into 
his  mouth.  It  revived  him  for  a  moment, 
and,  bending  down  to  his  lips  as  I  saw 
them  move,  I  caught  the  word  "  Lucky  ! " 

**  Oh,  why  lucky  ?"  I  groaned. 

"Why,"  he  whispered,  "they're  going 
to  sell  us  up  to-morrow,  and  I'm — it's 
selfish,  I  know  —  I'm  moving  out  to- 
night." 

He  seemed  to  doze  off  again.  I  watched 
and  waited. 

When  the  doctor  came  presently,  I  put 

a  finger  to  my  lips,  for  I  hoped  he  was 

asleep. 

And  so  indeed  he  was. 

«  «  «  « 

When  Bartle  returned  to  England 
some  months  later,  we  went  together  to 
Cherry's  grave  ;  and — from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  cross  which  Bartle  had 
placed  over  it  —  I  learnt  for  the  first 
time  that  Hope's  baptismal  name  was 
Jeremiah.  Janet  Achurch. 


FITTING    OUT    AN    ARCTIC    EXPEDITION. 
By  ALFRED  C.   HARMSWORTH. 


I  HOSE  who  have  read  ft[r.  Jackson's 
book,  "  The  Great  Frozen  Land " 
millan)  will  not  need  to  be  told  that 
the  British  explorer,  though  young  in 
years,  has  had  plenty  of  experience  of  a 


kind  likely  to  test  himself  and  his  outfit 
for  the  work  he  has  in  hand. 

Frederick  Jackson  was  born  just  five- 
and-thirty  years  ago.  All  his  life  his  eyes 
have  been  turned  to  the  .\rctic  as  bis 
sphere  of  ambition,  but  before  he  was 
able  to  settle  down  to  a  systematic  study 
of  the  conditions  of  life  and  travel  in  the 
Polar  area  fate  took  him  to  parts  of  the 
world  where  his  constitution  thoroughly 
proved  its  hardihood  for  climates  in  which 
the  contrasts  represented  not  fewer  than 
150  degrees  of  the  thermometer.  To- 
day, or  rather  up  to  July  j,  when  our  last 
news  left  that  mysterious  land  upon  which 
he  and  his  plucky  companions  have  taken 
up  their  lonely  abode,  he  was  in  the  very 
best  of  health,  and  was  confident  that, 
barring  the  catastrophes,  which  unfortu- 
nately have  dogged  the  footsteps  of  Arctic 


explorers  these  three  hundred  years  or 
more,  he  would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  world 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  island,  or  conti- 
nent, so  unexpectedly  discovered  by  the 
Austrian,  Payer,  rather  more  than  twenty 
years  back. 

As  to  his  chances  of  reaching  the  Pole  ? 
That  is  eniirely  another  question,  Jackson 
himself  would  be  the  last  in  the  worid  to 
be  so  impertinent  as  to  suggest  that  he  is 
to  succeed  where  so  many  brave  men  have 
failed.  His  headquarters  at  Cape  Flora 
are  only  six  hundred  miles  from  the  Pole 
itself.  He  has  already  made  a  d6pdt, 
containing  sufficient  food  and  tiring  to 
sustain  three  men  for  a  period  of  fifty  days, 
considerably  further  north,  and  between 
July  3,  when  the  ship  Windward,  which 
look  him  and  bis  followers,  left  for 
England,  and  the  close  of  the  summer 
he  had  at  least  two  months  in  which 
to  make  further  advance  northward  and 
construct  }et  more  caches. 

Among  the  many  schemes  of  Polar 
exploration  that  have  been  laid  before  the 
world,  Jackson's  is,  at  any  rale,  a  practical 
one.  His  idea  has  always  been  that  the 
catastrophes  incident  to  almost  every 
Arctic  expedition  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  exploring  parties  have  en- 
deavoured to  proceed  north  in  a  ship. 
Jackson's  theory  is  that  the  explorers 
should  proceed  by  ship  to  the  most 
northerly  possible  land  —  land  offering 
opportuni- 
ties for  the 
use  of 
sledges, 
drawn  by 
dogs,  men, 
or  horses. 
Guided  by 
the  advice 
and  expen- 
ence  of 
manyArctic  the    "windward" 

cxperts,wbo  postaob  staup. 

are   fortun- 
ately still   among  us,  he   selected    Franz 
Josef  Land  as   his  headquarters,    which 
spot,  it  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Leigh 
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Smith    readied    with    safety,   though   he  therclir  making  a  record — for  the  Jl'i'uJ. 

fvcntually  lost  his  ship  in  1H81.  raj/i/ is  the  first  vessel  that  has  ever  gone 

Cam-ing  uut  liis  plan  of  always  trusting  to   Franz  Josef  I^nd,  wintered  ihero,  and 

to  actual    I'xperionce,  whentivcr  possible,  come   away   in    safety.      The   public   has 
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l>roved'his  al.ilily  l.y  taking  th,-   \Viwh:jni 
to    Franz    josot'   l.'and   and   hack  again. 


alrvady  learned  that  slu'  cni-onnirreil  some 
dillicuities  in  going,  and  vitv  omsiderable 
hardship  on  the  nliirn  joiirmv,  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  hardly  r.nigiiiMd  iho 
battered  wreck  now  Iving  in  the  i  .ondon 
Ducks  as  the  trim  little  steatii->liii>  that 
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sailed  away  from  Greenhithe  on  July  tt 
last  year. 

HaviDg  made  up  his  mind  as  to  where 
he  would  go,  Jackson  spent  a  winter 
testing  materials  in  as  similar  a  climate  as 
he  could  find  within  more  or  less  con- 
venient reach  of  England,  and  as  he  has 
already  narrated  his  experiences  in  "  The 
Great  Frozen  Land,"  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  more  than  that  the  outfit  he  based  on 
the  long,  lonely  sledging  journeys  therein 
described  enabled  him  and  those  with 
him  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  Arctic 
under  conditions  of  comparative  comfort. 


map- making,  cleaning  skins,  sketchug, 
developing  photographs,  thinking  of  tne 
d^p6ts  they  have  made,  and  how  many 
more  will  take  them  to  the  Pole— if  all  is 
well.  Boxes  of  books  they  have,  and  a 
musical  box  with  a  thousand  tunes  inside 
it  to  cheer  them  up  when  spirits  are  low, 
and  for  sport  and  exercise — do  not  Polar 
bears  tap  at  the  very  windows  with  their 
huge  paws  ? " 

This,  I  believe,  is  by  no  means  a  fancy 
picture,  and  I  know  that  of  minor  creature 
comforts  such  as  tobacco  and  cigars,  with 
il  glass  of  port  wine,  there  is 
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Concerning  his  sledges,  he  received  much 
advice  from  "The  Father  of  Sledging" — 
Sir  Leopold  McClintock. 

Mr.  Charles  Morley,  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  interviewing  some  of  those  who 
returned,  thus  describes  Mr.  Jackson's 
home  (I  have  never-  seen  it,  and  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  words  he  obtained 
from  an  eye-witness) :  "  Very  comfortable 
and  homelike  is  that  big  log  hut,  with  its 
green  baize  walls  hung  with  pictures,  its 
easy  chairs,  glowing  fires,  lamps  swinging 
from  the  roof,  and  I  daresay  a  carpet  of 
some  sort,  and  a  gay  rug  or  two.  Jackson 
and  his  men  should  be  there  at  this  very 
moment,  if  all  is  we!l,  wintering  for  the 
second  time  in  80  degrees  north  latitude, 
writing  np  journals,  working  out  reckon- 
ings, juggling  with  those  cabalistic  signs. 


no  lack.  The  port  wine,  indeed,  brought 
down  upon  Jackson's  head  the  wrath  of 
many  teetotal  correspondents  among  the 
British  public  upon  the  f:ve  of  his  de- 
parture. Nanscn,  it  will  be  remembered, 
took  no  alcohol,  and  was  not  greatly  in 
favour  of  tobacco.  Jackson,  however, 
guided  by  his  own  experience  and  that  of 
many  old  Arctics,  detennined  that  by  way 
of  an  occasional  luxury,  or  as  a  medicine, 
alcohol  in  one  or  two  forms  was  advisable. 
Though  almost  a  teetoUler  himself,  he 
felt  that  for  sledging  purposes,  after  the 
long  day's  toil  of  dragging  heavy  loads,  a 
stimulant  that  could  be  easily  thawed  and 
did  not  require  actual  boiling  would  be 
convenient  and  cheering.  Naturally 
enough  he  took  with  him  many  thousand 
pounds  of  tea,  cocoa,  and  coffee. 
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The  picking  of  his  men  was  a  much 
mnrR  diflicult  task  than  the  selection  of 
the  provisions.  It  is  typical  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  character  that  no  sooner 
was  a  scheme  of  this  kind  mooted 
than  we  were  inundated  with  appli- 
cations from  volunteers  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  Some  of  them  gave 
curious  reasons  for  desiring  to  join.  One, 
I  remember,  offered  to  pay  a  handsome 
sum  if  allr)wed  to  accompany  the  party 
for  the   purpose  of  big-game   shooting ; 


another,  not  of  the  dominant  race,  though 
perhaps  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  "Native  bom,"  after  several 
days'  correspondence,  revealed  the  fact, 
by  means  of  a  personal  call,  that  he  was  a 
full-blooded  negro.  Naval  and  military 
officers,  retired  and  on  active  service, 
barristers,  doctors  (there  were  a  consider- 
able number  of  doctors,  I  remember)  and 
even  clergymen,  were  all  smitten  with 
Arctic  fever,  and  each,  according  to  his 
own  account,  was  the  exact  man  Jackson 
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wanted.  It  was  difficult  to  refuse  some  of 
them,  so  eager  were  they, 

TTie  ordeal  of  examination,  physical  and 
Otherwise,  was  a  strict  one.  Again. 
following  his  rule  of  availing  himself  of 
practical  experience,  Jackson  consulted 
Dr.  William  Neale,  who  had  accompanied 
Mr,  Leigh  Smith,  and  who  subjected  each 
applicant  to  a  physical  examination  some 
of  them  are  not  likely  to  forget.  It  was 
necessary  that  each  candidate  should  be 
possessed  of  various  qualifications,  and 
while  one  often  came  across  a  man  who 
was  a  good  astronomer  or  natural  history 
expert,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that 
he  was  physically  fit,  or,  if  able  bodily,  of 
the  necessary  temperament.  Amiabiiity 
is  an  absolute  essential  for  prolonged  work 
of  this  kind.  None  but  those  who  have 
gone  through  the  experience  can  under- 
stand the  thousand-and  -  one  trials  of 
temper  that  must  be  borne  by  men  who 
year  after  year  pass  their  waking  and 
sleeping  existence  in  each  other's  com- 
pany, shut  off  from  the  world  and  subject 
to  many  hardships. 

The  announcement  that  every  man 
should  be  prepared,  if  necessarj',  to  risk 
his  life  on  a  lonely  desert  for  three  years 
somewhat  damped  the  ardour  of  some, 
though  not  of  so  many  as  one  would  have 


supposed.  The  applications  brought  out 
the  curious  fact  that  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  people  for  whom  civilisation 
has  no  charms.  Jackson  himself  is  one  of 
these.  Despite  tne  fact  that  when  in  the 
mood  he  is  full  of  fun  and  humorous  chat, 
he  is  quite  content  to  go  off  on  a  solitary 
expedition  such  as  he  describes  in  "The 
Great  Frozen  Land  "  for  days  and  months 
together. 

I  gained  an  amusing  insight  into  his 
character  when  I  witnessed  on  one  occa- 
sion a  little  tussle  between  him  and  a 
newspaper  interviewer.  Jackson,  like 
many  other  men  of  simple  mind,  has 
absolutely  no  knowledge,  and  considerable 
awe,  of  the  Press.  We  were  arranging 
some  matter  of  detail  when  the  inter- 
viewer was  announced.  He  was  a  small 
man,  and  by  no  means  built  for  Arctic 
work.  Jackson  thought  he  was  one  of  the 
volunteers  who  were  calling  in  every 
minute,  and  began  politely  to  intimate 
that  he  did  not  think  the  applicant 
would  be  able  to  stand  the  rigour  of  the 
climate. 

"  I  don't  want  to  go,"  replied  the  news- 
paper man  laughing  ;  "  I  merely  want  to 
know  about  the  expedition  on  behalf  of 
the ." 

The  explorer's  brow  clouded.    He  drew 
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me  aside,  and  said,  "  What  has  it  got  to 

do  with  him  ?" 

"  It  is  his  business  to  get  information  in 
this  way  and  publish  it,"  I  remarked. 


eventually  took  the  matter  in  hand  with  an 
exceedingly  good  grace,  and  did  it,  as  he 
does  everything,  thoroughly,  plying  that 
unfortunate    reporter    with    a    string   of 


"  Well,"  he  replied,  "the  expedition  is 
my  business.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  newspapers." 

Our  friends  of  the  Press  are  not  so 
easily  put  off.  and  the  httic  man  was 
persistent.    Jackson  was  still  puzzled,  but 


technical  tenns,  degrees  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  that  fairly  puzzk'd  him.  I  am 
afraid  Jackson's  respect  for  the  Press 
underwent  a  slight  change  for  the  worse 
when,  next  day,  the  paper  announced  that 
no  human   being  had  ever  been  further 
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north  than  8*324.  It  was  a  snnple  mis- 
take— probably  a  typographical  error — 
for  83*24. 

Of  the  many  things  that  have  been 
written  about  him,  I  think  he  has  hardly 
read  one,  save  the  few  shown  him  by 
friends,  and  to  this  day,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  he  does  not  understand 
exactly  why  the  Press  publishes  reports  of 
Polar  expeditions.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  him  read  a  newspaper.  Indeed,  for 
months  previous  to  his  embarkation  he 
was  so  immersed  in  Arctic  literature  and 
in  correspondence  relative  to  the  ex- 
pedition that  he  had  little  time  for  any- 
thing else.  Nor  do  I  know  a  man  who 
eats  less.  Over  and  over  again  have  I 
known  him  to  rise  at  dawn,  work  hard  all 
day,  and  not  break  his  fast  till  late  at 
night,  and  often  did  he  labour  at  his 
desk  for  several  days  without  sleep,  or 
the  desire  for  it.  A  hansom  to  him  is 
only  a  cockney  form  of  sledge,  and  to 
see  him,  immaculately  attired,  as  'by 
some  strange  freak  of  character  he 
always  is,  alight  from  a  hansom  in 
motion  and  accost  a  friend  with  a 
terrible  back-slap  (I  feel  them  yet)  was  a 
spectacle  that  astonished  many  a  London 
cabman. 

Standing  over  six  feet  in  his  Arctic 
boots,  broad  in  proportion,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  keen  of  eye  and  square  of  chin, 
Mr.  Jackson  is  an  extremely  presentable 
Anglo-Saxon  type.  His  chief  character- 
istics, I  should  say,  are  thoroughness, 
readiness  of  resource,  and  perseverance. 

Closely  identified  with  him  in  the  work 
and  his  right-hand  man  is  Lieutenant 
Armitage,  R.N.R.  Armitage  is  a  quiet, 
determined  young  fellow,  a  son  of  the 
distinguished  Grosvenor  Street  physician. 
One  of  the  most  promising  officers  in  the 
P.  and  O.  ser\ice,  he  was  most  kindly 
"  lent"  by  that  company  for  the  purpose 
of  the  expedition,  and  I  can  well  believe 
that  so  long  as  they  maintain  such  a 
standard  of  officer  so  long  will  the  P.  and 
O.  Company  keep  its  great  reputation. 
Had  Jackson  searched  the  wide  world  over 
he  could  not  have  found  a  man  more  to  his 
taste.  There  is  a  quiet  determination  about 
Armitage  that  inspires  all  who  meet  him 
with  the  idea  of  reserve  force.  In  his 
charge  is  the  expedition  in  the  event  of 
anything  happening  to  Jackson,  and  he 
will  most  probably  accompany  his  leader 
in  his  northern  marches.  Among  his 
other  qualifications  are  a  knowledge  of 
intricate  observations  of  all  kinds,  meteoro- 
logical and  magnetic,  so  essential  to  the 
enterprise.     I    am    only   sorry  that    next 
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summer  sees  the  termination  of  his  leave 
of  absence. 

The  doctor  of  the  party  is  Reginald 
Kettlitts,  who  underwent  a  special  prepara- 
tion for  the  expedition.  He  holds  with 
Jackson  that  one  of  the  best  means  of 
preventing  that  scourge  of  Arctic  expedi- 
tions, scurvy,  is  the  eating  of  fresh  meat, 
and,  so  far,  the  explorers  have  been  free 
from  any  disease  whatever,  thanks  probably 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  under  the  imme- 
diate orders  of  Jackson  and  the  doctor. 

With  the  sailors  of  the  Windivard^  alas ! 
all  did  not  go  so  well.  One  died  from 
natural  causes,  two  from  scurvy.  But  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  those  who  perished 
persistently  refused  to  eat  bear  and  walrus 
meat  until  too  late.  Sailors  are  extremely 
conservative  in  matters  of  diet.  One  of 
them  complained  that  he  was  not  provided 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  salt  junk, 
perhaps  the  worst  possible  food  under  the 
circumstances.  Lime  juice,  though  it  was 
consumed  in  proper  quantities,  did  not 
appear  to  prevent  the  outbreak. 

The  selection  of  a  vessel  was  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  in  connection  with 
the  expedition,  for  while  Jackson  is  a 
believer  of  the  land  theory  of  Polar  work, 
it  is  obviously  necessarj'  that  the  ship  by 
which  the  land  is  attained  must  be  of 
unusual  construction. 

A  great  many  vessels  were  seen  and 
examined.  Eventually,  acting  on  advice 
which  has  since  proved  to  be  good,  I  pur- 
chased the  Windward,  and  in  such  good 
stead  did  she  stand  Jackson's  party  that  I 
know  they  would  deeply  regret  her  present 
condition  did  they  know  of  it.  By  next 
June,  when  she  again  starts  forth,  she  will 
be  strengthened  in  every  part,  the  spars, 
bulwarks,  and  'tween  decks,  which  had  to 
be  used  as  fuel  in  the  sixty- five  days*  battle 
with  the  ice  on  the  homeward  voyage,  will 
have  been  replaced,  boilers  and  engines 
overhauled,  and  the  vessel  put  into  the 
same  condition  in  which  she  went  down 
the  Thames  last  year. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Jackson  has 
entered  on  this  hazardous  task  without  any 
prospects,  or  even  thought,  of  pecuniary 
return,  it  would  be  unfair  to  destroy  the 
value  of  the  book  he  will  publish  by  com- 
municating to  the  public  a  detailed  nar- 
rative of  his  work.  Indeed,  his  friends 
and  advisers  wisely  protected  his  interest 
in  this  matter  by  precluding  the  pub- 
lication of  his  journals  and  those  of  the 
other  members  of  the  expedition  until  he 
had  accomplished  his  labours;  but  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  publication  of  the 
intentions  of  the  party. 
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His  present  idea  is  to  remain  in  Franz 
Josef  Land  until  the  autumn  of  1 897.  Next 
year  fresh  men  will  go  out  to  replace  the 
scientists  who  have  made  their  col- 
lections,  and  who  will  in  all  probability 
return  with  the  ship  if  she  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  get  back  in  September  or 
October.  I  say  "  if,"  because  one  cannot 
speak  definitely  in  matters  Arctic.     This 


will  be  less  heavily  laden.  She  cannot 
have  a  much  more  severe  struggle  with  the 
ice-pack,  and  she  may  have  a  much  lighter 
one,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
send  letters,  stores,  and  help  to  Jackson  in 
June  and  to  receive  replies  in  September 
or  October  at  latest.  If  she  is  not  back  by 
Ottober  she  will,  of  course,  winter  in  Franz 
Josef  Land  and  return  in  the 


will  be  better  understood  when  I  say  that 
last  August,  after  she  had  sailed,  nuiii- 
munications  from  Siberia.  Northern  Russia, 
and  Nova  Zemla  seemed  to  intimate  that 
she  would  never  reach  Franz  Josef  Land. 
The  ice  was  said  to  be  especially  severe, 
and  one  newspaper  telegram  suggested 
that  the  Wittdwiirii  had  alreadv  been 
beaten.  Next  year  we  ho|>c  she  will  have 
an  easier  task.  Kxperienee  has  taught  us 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  start  earlier.  She 
will  leave,  therefore,  in  June,  some  six 
weeks  earlier  than  she  started  in  1894. 
She  will  not  have  to  stop  at  Kabarova,  and 


1897.  by  wlii.li  lime  Jackson  will  have  ]i;.d 
two  more  summers  in  ivhieh  to  obtain  his 
object. 

I  would  lake  this  opportunity  of  dealing 
with  the  great  ainounl  of  c<irresi)(indence 
that  naehes  the  liomirary  secretary  of  the 
expedition.  .Mr.  Arthur  Munteliure,  and 
myself  Ir.tm  well-wishers  of  the  expe- 
dition. .Many  (jf  them  send  suggestions 
which  arc  impracticable.  All  ot  them, 
however,  are  carefully  considered.  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  number  of  |)eople 
who  propose  that  Jackson  should  proceed 
north  in  a  balloon.     Nosv,  with  all  respect 
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to  the  Swedish  explorer  Andr6,  who  starts 
next  year  in  the  endeavour  to  reach  the 
Pole  in  a  balloon,  I  would  say  that  Jacluon 
always  replied  to  balloon  enthusiasts  in 
the  following  terms,  which  I  heartily  echo. 
"I  should  be  inclined  to  take  balloons 
with  me  could  I  be 
convinced  that  bal- 
loons were  manage- 
able in  England.  If 
it  be  not  possible  to 
manage  a  balloon 
in  England  it  is  cer- 
tainly much  more 
.impossible  in  lati- 
tudes where  storms 
are  of  almost  daily 
occurrence,  and 
where  the  ordinarj' 
appliances  forrepair- 
ing  and  filling  a 
balloon  are  unob- 
tainable." 

Designs  for  steam 
and  petroleum  motor 
carriages,  sledges, 
tricycles,  reach  me 
very  frequently. 
Machines  of  this 
kind  have  been  care- 
fully thought  of,  but 
rejected  by  Jackson. 
He  had  seen  non 
mention,  however, 
who  suggest  ihi:  u 
Jackson  has  ordered 
sent  next  year  with  I 
exactly  what  purpose  he  rcquircs  them  I 


suitable.      1    may 

reply    to     those 

of    bicycles,   that 

ivo  bicycles  to  be 

with  the    Windmard. 


am  unaware.  Certainly  hu  experience 
this  year  did  not  seem  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  a  CTcle  would  aid  him  in  getting  veiy 
iar  nortn.  He  seems  to  pin  his  ^th  to 
those  Siberian  ponies,  of  which  six  more 
will  be  sent  next  year.  Were  it  possible 
to  annihilate  space 
and  ice,  and  the 
strange  little  long- 
haired cobs  to  reach 
him  by  next  March, 
his  work  would  be 
greatly  accelerated. 
As  to  the  qnestion 
which  is  put  to  me 
several  times  every 
day  of  my  existence, 
"  Will  Jackson  reach 
the  North  Pole  ?  "  I 
_^    ^  would  reply,  "  If  he 

^^j^B^v^         succeeds  tnexploring 
^^^^■.         Franz  Josef- Land  1 
/^     ^^H        shall  be  lUuch  more 
T  than  satisfied.     If  he 

J  attains   the    Pole    I 

f  /  ^^^r    I         shall    be    extremelr 
f^0^^  surprised."  ,  To, talk 

glibly  of  getting  to 
the  Poleis  todiscount 
the  efforts  of  the 
splendid  men — 
British,  American, 
Austrian,  and  Scandinavian — who  have 
hazarded  their  lives  without  success.  The 
making  of  a  correct  map  of  even  a  portion 
of  Franz  Josef  Land  is  a  task  of  quite 
sufficient  magnitude  for  even  so  enter- 
prising a  man  as  Frederick  Jackson. 
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THE    SEWER    RAT. 


MR.  JOHN  BURNS  said  the  other 
day  that  no  man  knew  London 
until  he  had  been  down  into  her  sewers. 
A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  wonders  of 
the  subterranean  city  convinces  me  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  that  his  argument 
should  be  met  with  a  placet.  Just  as  the 
joy  of  the  blessed  is  supposed  to  be  the 
greater  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  damned,  so  is  the  satis- 
faction of  the  taxpayer  the  more  complete 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  terrors  and 
the  marvels  which  lie  below  him,  and 
which  minister  so  largely  to  the  reduction 
of  his  doctor's  bill  and  the  preservation  of 
his  health. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  into  the  sewers, 
and  to  write  literally  I)e  profundis  some 
months  ago.  Man,  however,  proposes, 
and  the  London  County  Council  disposes. 
I  found  upon  application  that  the^  mere 
amateur  cannot  descend  into  the  depths 
at  his  own  sweet  will.  Sewers  and  their 
circumstances  wait  for  no  man.  There 
are  days,  nay,  weeks  together,  when  the 
roaring  tides  below  our  streets  close  the 
tunnels  of  the  shades  even  to  the  most 
expert.  And  though  I  had  i)ermission 
readily  enough,  and  was  put  in  the  charge 
of  a  courteous  engineer  and  a  band  of 
skilled  sewermen,  many  days  passed  before 
I  was  able  to  carry  out  my  intentions. 
The  autumn  rains  had  flooded  darker 
London ;  a  foaming  torrent  of  water 
seethed  down  towards  the  river,  and  closed 
the  nether  highway  to  all  but  the  rats. 

It  was  during  this  interval  of  waiting 
that  I  first  met  a  man  of  the  sewers.  Mv 
inquiries  had  interested  me  in  the  subject, 
and  chancing  to  pass  a  well  in  the  Finch- 
ley  Road,  above  which  there  stood  a  grimy 
object,  clad  principally  in  leather,  I  stopped 
to  chat  with  him.  Though  his  condition 
was  not  such  that  you  would  have  asked 
him  to  take  the  only  plush  chair  in  your 
drawing-room,  he  was,  nevertheless,  an 
intelligent  fellow,  and  very  ready  to  talk 
with  me. 

"  Have  you  been  down  }  "  I  asked  as  I 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  looked 
into  the  darkness  below. 


**  I  reckon  not,  guv'ner,*'  said  he;  "whv, 
just  'ark  at  it !  " 

He  pointed  with  his  thumb  in  the 
direction  of  the  sewer,  and  I  bent  forward 
and  listened.  The  sound  was  that  of  a 
rushing  cataract — a  low  humming  noise 
as  of  a  flood  at  its  height. 

*'  I  suppose  you  could  not  go  into  that," 
I  suggested. 

"  ()h !  you  could  go  into  it,  guv'ner,"  he 
replied  satirically,  **  you  could  go  into  it 
right  enough — leastwise,  if  you  wasn't 
leavin'  widders  and  orphins." 

I  overlooked  the  plural,  and  put  another 
question — 

'*  You  mean,"  said  I,  *'  that  you  would 
not  come  out  again.  I  suppose  yours  is  a 
pretty  dangerous  occupation  "^  " 

**  Well,"  he  answered,  deliberating, 
"you  might  call  it  that.  A  mate  of  mine 
was  swei)t  oft'  his  legs  not  many  weeks 
back  and  carried  half  a  mile  under  the 
road  here.  That  was  all  the  result  of  a 
shower,  guv'ner.  Ye  see,  it 's  the  showers 
as  does  us.  One  hour  vou  're  down  there 
with  the  water  barely  over  your  ankles ; 
the  next  you're  fighting  for  your  life  with 
the  flood  up  to  your  waist.  It 's  wonderful 
how  the  water  does  rise  sometimes  in 
these  'ere  sewers.  I  remember  last  year 
goin'  down  this  very  well  on  a  day  in 
April,  when  you'd  have  staked  your  life 
against  a  capful  of  rain  falling.  I  left 
my  mate,  who  was  on  the  look-out, 
telling  him  there  was  no  need  to  call  me 
tit  the  next  well  ;  but  I  hadn't  been  down 
twenty  minutes  when  there  came  a  flush 
of  water  which  took  me  near  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  Me  and  the  rats,  we  went 
together ;  I  could  hear  'em  squealing  as 
the  water  carricnl  'em  along,  and  half  a 
hundred  of  'em  must  have  touched  my 
face  as  they  passed.  I  was  about  drawing 
my  club-money  that  morning,  I  can  tell 
you,  guv'ner.  Lucky,  I  got  hold  of  the 
bricks  just  where  the  Terrace  drain  comes 
in,  and  there  I  fixed  mvself  till  thev  could 
come  down  and  haul  me  out." 

*'  Don't  vou  alwavs  have  a  man  on  the 
look-out  above  .•' " 

** Ay,  that's  so  ;  but  what's  he  going  to 
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do  when  a  shower  comes  sudden,  and 
you  're  a  long  way  from  the  wells  ? 
You  Ve  a  job  to  flush  a  length,  and  may  be 
it 's  an  hour  or  two's  work.  He  think  it  *s 
all  right,  and  don't  trouble  himself  for 
half  an  hour.  The  rain  comes  down  while 
his  back  's  turned — and  where  are  you  ?  " 

I  did  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question. 

**Tell  me,"  said  I,  "what  about  the 
rats  ?  Are  all  those  famous  rat-stories 
true  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that  rats  as  big  as  dogs 
worry  sewer-men  in  dark  corners  ?  " 

He  laughed  a  grating  laugh,  wrinkling 
the  black  mud  upon  his  face  into  strange 
lines  and  patches. 

**  Rats  as  big  as  dawgs — well,  I  'm 
blowed.  Rats  as  big — look  here,  Mister, 
that 's  the  best  thing  I  've  'eard.  Rats 
as — now,  who  was  telling  you  them  lies  ?  " 

'*  Oh,"  said  I,  "  everyone  up  here 
believes  that  millions  of  huge  rats  with 
expressive  eyes  haunt  the  sewers.  Isn't  it 
true  ?  " 

**  True  ?  I  like  that.  Don't  you  let  'em 
get  at  you,  guv'ner.  Of  course  it  ain't 
true.  Not  as  there  isn't  rats  and  to  spare ; 
but  as  for  being  as  big  as  dawgs,  why,  it 's 
blarney,  Mister.  The  biggest  rat  I  ever 
saw  was  near  to  being  the  size  of  a  small 
cat,  and  that's  an  out-of-the-way  rat.  Most 
of  'em  are  as  big  as  kittens  and  no  bigger. 
And  I  can't  say  as  they  're  fierce  neither. 
They  take  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I 
was  a  post.  I  've  had  'em  swarming  over 
me  by  the  hundred  in  a  small  sewer,  and 
they  haven't  give  me  as  much  as  a  scratch. 
Don't  you  believe  it,  Sir.  Rats  has  got  too 
much  to  do  to  waste  their  time  fightin' 
such  as  we.  They  go  about  their  business 
and  we  go  about  our'n,  and  we  haven't 
got  much  time  to  talk  to  each  other  on  the 
road." 

**  Won't  they  turn  upon  you  if  they  arc 
cornered  }  "  I  suggested. 

**  Bless  yer  'art,  who  's  goin'  to  corner 
'em }  For  the  matter  of  that,  they  're 
cornered  every  sewer  you  go  into.  Yes- 
terday, now,  I  was  up  the  siding  out  by  the 
station,  and  I  came  sudden  upon  a  hundred 
rats  all  huddled  together  in  a  corner.  I 
had  to  step  among  'em  to  get  through  ; 
and  I  was  doubled  up  walking,  so  that  my 
face  almost  touched  'em.  Would  you  call 
that  cornering  'em  ?  Well,  they  didn't 
touch  me  and  I  didn't  touch  them'  I  just 
went  on  my  road  and  they  stopped 
where  thev  was.  There  is  tales,  of 
course,  of  men  such  as  me  being  eat  up 
by  rats.  May  be  in  the  old  days  there  was 
truth  in  'em.  But  you  may  lay  your  life 
they  ain't  true  nowadays,  guv'ner,  and  may 
tell  folks  as  I  said  it." 


I  assured  him  that  I  was  quite  con- 
vinced, and  went  on  to  ask  about  his  work. 

"What  is  it  like  down  there  in  an 
ordinary  way  }     Is  the  air  very  heavy  ?  " 

"'Eavy — depends  what  you  call  'eavy. 
It 's  warm  enough,  especially  when  you  're 
wrapped  up  like  I  am  with  woollen  things 
all  over  you,  and  these  boots  up  to  your 
hips.  But  the  air 's  sweet,  all  right,  and  I 
never  got  no  harm  from  it  yet.  Why,  look 
here,  I  '11  be  sixty  next  year,  and  I  've  been 
sewering  since  1  was  sixteen.  Do  I  look 
as  if  I  was  ailin*  }  Not  me,  nor  my  mates 
either.  If  there  was  nothing  but  sewer- 
water  to  meet,  I  wouldn't  be  the  one  to 
complain.  But  it 's  the  chemical  stuff  as 
does  us — the  stuff  as  manufacturers  and 
such-like  pours  into  the  drains  to  poison 
poor  working  men.  You  don't  get  much 
of  that  up  here,  but  in  the  City  and  down 
the  South  side  it 's  dreadful.  There  was 
four  poor  chaps  suffocated  and  drowned 
down  the  Fleet  way  not  two  year  ago. 
There  isn't  a  sewer-man  in  London  what 
hasn't  been  made  ill  by  their  stinking 
stuff,  and  it's  time  the  Government  did 
something  to  'em.  If  I  had  my  way  I  'd 
send  'em  down  below  and  keep  'em  down 
there  a  day  or  two,  just  to  see  how  they 
liked  it.  They  ain't  much  better  than 
murderers,  to  my  way  of  thinking." 

"  But  apart  from  this  chemical  stuff, 
don't  you  find  that  being  in  such  a  filthy 
atmosphere,  and  having  water  running 
over  your  legs  all  day  does  you  some 
injury  .^ " 

"  Well,  I  ain't  found  it  yet,  and  I  *ve 
been  at  the  job  more  than  thirty  years. 
Mister.  Now  and  agen,  may  be,  I  've  a 
touch  of  the  rheumatics  in  my  arms  and 
back  ;  but  I  never  was  in  'orspital,  and 
that's  something  for  a  man  to  say.  All 
said  and  done,  guv'ner,  sewering  isn't  work 
I  've  got  to  quarrel  with.  Most  of  my 
mates  are  hale  men,  with  plenty  of  flesh 
on  their  bones,  and  no  time  to  go  running 
after  doctors.  What  they  suffer  from  is 
rheumatism  first,  and  after  that  wi'  their 
throats.  But  I  've  never  heard  of  one  of 
them  having  the  fever ;  and  I  don't  think 
going  down  sewers  ever  give  a  man  the 
fever  yet." 

**  And  is  the  work  well  paid  .-'"  I  asked. 

**Oh,  it's  paid  well  enough.  Twenty- 
three  bob  a  week  I  get,  and  good  wages 
too.  You  see,  there's  many  days  we 
can't  get  below ;  and  often  enough  a 
man  has  no  more  to  do  than  walk  his 
round  and  see  that  all  is  right.  And  this 
job  's  looked  up  since  the  County  Council 
folk  took  up  with  it.  Sir.  They  're  a  smart 
lot,  and  sewers  ain't  what  they  used  to  be, 
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not  by  a  long  way.  Ulcss  you,  it  "s  all  as 
clean  down  below  now  as  a  d  inner-]  ilate, 
you  take  my  word  for  it." 

I  did  not  take  his  word  for^t,  since  a 
few  weeks  after  I  had  spoken  lo  him, 
I  heard  from  ihc  engineer  who  had 
promised  to  sliow  me  the  sewers  thai  all 
was  then  well.  There  had  been  a  suc- 
cession of  fine  <iavs,  and  a  proniiw  of  fine 
weather.  If  all'  keei>s  right  (said  my 
guide),  we  call  go  down  tii-niorrow.  As 
things  turned  <mt,  we  did  go  down  "to- 
one  of  the  entrances  of  tin-  great  Finchlev 
sewer;  and  though  I  had  litlle  stomach 
for  the  underlakiiig  when  the  time  i  ame,  he 
pooli-iioohed   my  scruples,  and  proieeded 


this  sort  when  you  are  clothed  and  in  your 
right  mind.  But  given  a  pair  of  Gargan- 
tuan boots,  anil  when  you  have  a  disposi- 
tion to  back  out  of  the  whole  thing,  the 
process  is  not  so  easy.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  ridiculous  sight 
in  the  world  is  that  presented  by  an 
amateur  trjing  to  descend  a  street  sewer. 
Nor  when  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  well 
is  his  case  much  betier. 

■■  Vou  will  soon  fell  all  right."  cried  the 
engineer  when  we  lantled  at  last,  and  I  had 
only  to  step  from  the  manhole  into  a  stream 
of  swiftly  nmning  water;  "  set  your  feet 
down  firmly,  and  don't  mind  the  rats.  They 
can't  get  up  your  sleeves  ;  and  one  or  two 
round  your  lioots  won't  make  any  difference. 


)  [ir. 


ior  lii, 


I   found    then  that  yo 

contrary,  you  must  dress  up  almo,-,!  with 
the  same  cure  as  a  diver.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  pair  of  stout  woollen 
drawers  reaching  to  your  waist.  Over 
these  you  pull  a  pair  of  great  boots,  the 
tops  of  which  might  well  be  buttoned  on 
to  your  shirt-collar.  A  sou'wester  hat  of 
leather,  and  a  blue  serge  slop  drawn  in 
tightly  at  the  sleeves  complete  an  attire 
which,  if  not  exactly  in  the  latest  style,  is 
at  least  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

So  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  that  which  the 
engineer  described  as  the  "  fun  "  began. 
He  put  a  candle  into  my  hand,  and  his 
workmen  opened  the  grating  of  the  well 
and  asked  me  to  descend.  I  looked  down. 
expecting  to  see  a  ladder ;  but  such  a 
luxury  was  not  to  be  discerned.  A  number 
of  horseshoes  deftly  knocked  into  the  wall 
was  the  only  help  in  going  below.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  descend  a  contrivance  of 


Hi 


u  got  y 


mile  all  right.'   Then 


With  this  word  he  plunged  into  the 
stream,  and  I  saw  that  the  water  washed 
j'usi  above  his  knees.  It  was  a  dark,  ink- 
like flood  pouring  onward  swiftly  through 
a  tuimel  which  might  have  been  as  large 
as  a  decent  railway  arch.  I  could  not  for 
some  minutes  sec  a  )ard  before  my  eyes  ; 
yet  gradually  I  became  accustomed  to  the 
nickering  and  dim  light  of  the  candles,  of 
which  there  were  ten  or  twelve — some 
stuck  against  the  wall,  some  carried  in  the 
hands  of  the  workmen  who  followed  us. 
All  these  lights  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  lamps  seen  through  a  fog.  The  air  qf 
the  tunnel  was  warm  and  heavy,  yet  in  no 
way  offensive.  The  bottom  of  it  was  quite 
iirm  and  hard,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was 
paved  with  glazed  tiles.  1  fear,  however. 
that  for  the  first  ten  minutes,  at  any  rate. 
my  powers  of  observation  were  distinctly 
limited.  The  effort  of  dragging  my  boots 
through  the  water  was  intense.     I  felt  like 
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a  man  in  a  Turkish  bath — yet  one  who 
must  do  the  work  of  a  navvy.  I  was 
bathed  in  perspiration,  and  a  sense  of 
suffocation  was  not  to  be  put  pff.  Indeed, 
the  sight  of  a  ray  of  daylight  streaming 
down  a  manhole  was  welcome  beyond 
words.  And  in  this  ventilating-shaft  I 
stood,  gasping  for  my  breath,  and  mentally 
condemning  the  contrivor  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  to  the  nethermost  shades. 

**  Ha !  "  said  the  engineer,  **  pretty 
warm,  isn't  it  ?  But  you  should  be  down 
here  when  the  water  is  running.  There 's 
not  much  fun  on  a  quiet  day  like  this, 
unless  we  have  an  explosion.  Explosions 
are  all  in  at  the  price,  though  I  can  hardly 
call  them  amusing.  A  really  bad  one  will 
lift  the  gratings  for  hundreds  of  yards 
round.  It  will  also  lay  you  as  flat  as  a 
carpet  in  the  mud.  You  must  know  that 
the  chemicals  some  fools  pour  into  this 
place  emit  gases,  and  the  case  is  not  rare 
when  a  man's  candle  fires  these  gases,  and 
he  has  a  pyrotechnic  display  all  to  himself. 
It's  dangerous,  too,  if  there's  anything 
like  a  flood  in  which  to  lose  your  foothold. 
You  may  be  carried  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  before  you  know  what  the  matter  is  ; 
and  when  you  get  up  you  are  not  exactly  a 
spectacle  for  a  lev^e." 

He  went  on  to  tell  me  that  we  were  in 
one  of  the  great  mains,  of  which  there 
are  many — Hornsey,  High  gate,  Finchley, 
Kilbum,  the  Fleet — all  running  down  to 
the  Thames,  and  so  into  the  great  inceptor, 
a  vast  tunnel  running  side  by  side  with 
the  river  and  carrying  the  sewage  to 
Barking.  Each  main  has  innumerable 
small  sewers  sticking  from  its  sides  like 
bones  from  a  fish.  These  are  the  house 
and  street  drains  of  the  cross-roads,  and 
unsavoury  places  they  are  at  the  best. 
When  I  had  recovered  my  equilibrium 
somewhat,  my  guide  put  me  into  one  of 
these  drains,  the  openings  of  which  we 
had  passed  again  and  again  as  we  stalked 
through  the  great  tunnel,  hearing  above  us 
the  rumble  of  the  street  traffic,  and  below  us 
the  low  thundering  of  the  Metropolitan 
trains.     Difficult   as   progress  was  in   the 


main,  it  was  heaven  itself  to  the  branch. 
I  was  pushed  headlong  into  an  aperture 
which  could  not  have  been  more  than 
three  feet  high,  and  certainly  was  not  three 
feet  wide.  Bent  double,  often  dropping 
down  upon  my  hands,  unable  to  see  a 
yard  before  my  face,  I  felt  like  a  man 
buried  alive.  What  was  worse,  I  was 
conscious  of  rats  in  numbers  brushing 
past  my  face  and  crawling  slimily  upon  my 
neck.  The  sensation  was  beyond  words — 
indeed,  the  most  horrible  I  have  ever 
known. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  inspector,  when  I  had 
been  dragged  back  ignominiously  into  the 
great  drain,  **  few  amateurs  can  stand  those 
places.  Yet  they  're  all  right  when  you  are 
accustomed  to  them.  We  know  at  once, 
when  our  candles  grow  dim,  that  the  air 
iS  getting  too  sultry  for  us,  and  then  we 
back  out  and  wait  until  the  drain  has  been 
ventilated.  They  are  not  pleasant  places 
to  see  though,  and  you  will  do  better  to 
come  along  with  me  and  look  at  one  of 
our  subterranean  waterfalls." 

1  agreed  to  his  suggestion,  and  at  a  later 
hour  in  the  day  1  found  myself  again 
under  ground,  but  this  time  in  the  City. 
He  had  taken  me  to  a  place  beneath  Wal- 
brook  Street,  where  there  is  a  fall  from  a 
high  to  a  low  level  sewer,  and  the  sight 
was  impressive  to  a  degree.  A  cascade  of 
inky  water  foamed  and  thundered  over  a 
steep  flight  of  steps.  The  dim  light  of 
candles,  the  dark  forms  of  the  sewer- 
men,  the  sparkle  of  the  foam,  the  low, 
monotonous  roaring,  the  foetid  atmosphere 
of  the  tunnel,  conduced  to  the  grim  power 
of  the  spectacle.  It  was  difficult  to  realise 
that  all  this  was  to  be  seen  within  a  mile 
of  Bow  Bells  ;  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
passed  above  the  spot  every  day  ignorant 
of  the  wonders  which  lie  buried  below 
our  streets.  And  this,  for  a  truth, 
is  the  dominant  thought  which  remains 
of  all  the  many  impressions  my  visit 
to  the  sewers  gave  me  —  this  thought 
of  the  amazing  second  city  which  lies 
buried,  yet  alive,  beneath  the  greater 
London.  Wilfred  Wemley. 
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By  ANNIE    MACDONELL. 


JUST  about  a  year  ago  we  were  lament- 
ing with  a  rare  sincerity  the  most 
intimately  beloved  of  English  writers. 
When  one  of  our  entertainers  dies,  we 
are  wont  to  regret  our  lost  amusement,  to 
heave  a  hasty  sigh  over  man's  mortality, 
and  perhaps  to  give  him  a  public  funeral. 
Literature  does  not  often  earn  a  nearer 
gri(*f.  But  here  we  were,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  us,  who  had  never  sunned 
ourselves  in  his  presence,  but  had  yet 
enjoyed  the  glow  of  his  hospitable  nature, 
feeling  personally  poorer — 

Gentle  host  and  brother,  so  kind  you  led  us  in. 
Now  that    you  've    j^one  forth  the  door,  we  stay 
lonely  with  your  kin. 

The  years  will  allot  his  place  and  fame ; 
but  by  one  power  he  must  stand  pre- 
eminent in  any  company — that  of  repro- 
ducing the  very  nature  which  his  closest 
friends  knew  in  pen  and  ink.  This  is 
something  beyond,  or  beside,  literary 
genius — it  is  social  genius  ;  and  we  were 
not  inconsistent  when  we  so  deeply 
mourned  a  mere  writer:  it  was  by  his 
social  genius  he  won  us.  Now  a  year 
after  he  has  gone,  our  cause  of  lament  is 
laid  still  more  open  to  us  in  the  Vailima 
Letters,  the  outpourings  of  the  exile  in  his 
last  years.  Bright  and  melancholy  by 
quick  alternations,  like  Stevenson  himself, 
they  show  us  the  terms,  good  and  bad, 
on  which  his  entertainment  was  produced, 
and  its  cost.  It  is  not  all  very  cheerful 
reading.  The  last  days  of  Abbotsford  rise 
in  our  minds  again  and  again.  "All  these 
[trifles]  that  touch  me  are  Pretty  Big ;  and 
yet  none  touch  me  in  the  least,  if  rightly 
looked  at,  except  the  one  eternal  burthen 
to  go  on  making  an  income.  If  I  could 
find  a  place  where  I  could  lie  down  and 
give  up  for  (say)  two  years,  and  allow  the 
sainted  public  to  support  me,  if  it  were  a 
lunatic  asylum,  wouldn't  I  go,  just ! "  But 
it  is  not  all  dowie.  The  pathetically  proud 
"  1  wonder  if  anyone  had  ever  more  ener^ 
upon  so  little  strength ''  is  followed  by  ms 
cheery  defiance  of  invalidom :  ''I  wish  to  die 
in  my  boots ;  no  more  Land  of  Comiterpane 
for  me.  To  be  drowned,  to  be  shot^  to  be 
thrown  from  a  horse — ay,  to  be  hanged^ 


rather  than  pass  again  through  that  slow 
dissolution."  In  these  letters  you  get 
quite  clearly  beyond  the  stubborn 
optimism,  which  was  always  too  argu-  ' 
roentative  to  be  believed  in  by  any  save  a 
shallow  reader ;  but  it  is  perhaps  true,  as 
he  says,  that  he  always  nearly  trusted  in 
the  "  ultimate  decency  of  things  " ;  and  he 
never  learned  the  whining  tune.  His 
groans  are  the  groans  of  a  brave  man,  and 
of  a  stem  one.  The  "  something  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism,"  not  a  new -bom 
possession,  was  a  little  more  audible  at 
the  end.  **  The  world  must  return  some 
day  to  the  word  duty,  and  be  done  with 
the  word  reward.  There  are  no  rewards, 
and  plenty  duties."  We  may  never  have 
had  one  of  our  own  blood  who  spoke  with 
such  familiar  sympathy  as  Stevenson  does 
in  these  letters;  yet  each  will  hear  in 
them  the  words  of  a  dead  kinsman. 

Among  the  other  notable  biographical 
matter  of  the  season,  next  to  the  Vailima 
Letters  in  intimate  interest,  is  a  series 
from  another  writer  who  was  also  a  mind- 
ful friend,  Edward  FitzGerald.  In  the 
evening  of  his  life,  after  he  had  forgotten 
all  literary  ambitions,  if  he  ever  had  any, 
when  already  he  **  smelt  the  ground,"  he 
was  a  faithful,  affectionate,  and  most 
unaffected  correspondent  of  Fanny  Kemble. 
There  is  no  hint  of  overpressure  here,  and 
no  memory  of  it.  After  all,  one  likes  to 
think  of  literature  married  to  great  leisure. 
Far  from  the  world,  but  not  forgetful  of  it, 
keeping  open  house  to  nephews  and  nieces, 
loving  the  fresh  air  and  his  boat,  yet 
contented  enough  to  be  imprisoned  by 
the  weather  and  bronchitis  so  long  as  he 
can  see  green  at  his  window  and  have  his 
"  Don  Quixote "  indoors ;  reading,  re- 
reading his  Crabbe,  jotting  down  a  story 
or  a  song  for  his  good  Mend,  making  a 
dash  to  London  now  and  again,  even  to 
the  pit  of  a  theatre  to  catch  a  taste  of  old 
times ;  living  a  good  deal  with  shadows, 
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vet  loving  gossip  ;  and  if  making  no  very 
neroic  effort  about  anything,  yet  accepting 
old  age,  bad  weather,  and  the  other  ills 
from  which  even  scholarly  leisure  cannot 
escape  with  "  Ce  sera  le  mois  de  Mai  tant 
qu'il  plaira  ^  Dieu  " — he  is  a  restful  figure 
to  think  of.  A  warm-hearted  man,  he  was 
likewise  an  unusually  cool-headed  one. 
Friend,  celebrity,  or  plain  nobody,  you 
are  weighed  very  exactly  by  him.  He 
accepts  no  one  else's  judgment.  He  has 
no  sentimental  insincerities.  The  world 
had  no  magnet  for  him,  but  he  never 
scorned  it.  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
the  fossilising  that  generally  results 
from  too  much  leisure  and  retirement. 
He  had  the  literar}*^  temper  if  ever  man 
had  it,  yet  literar}'  life  had  no  glamour 
for  him.  Stevenson,  who  said  he  had 
outlived  illusions,  wrote  :  *'  I  wonder 
exceedingly  if  I  have  done  anj'thing  at  all 
good ;  and  who  can  tell  me  ?  And  why 
should  1  wish  to  know  ?  .  .  .  And  yet — 
and  yet — one  would  like  to  leave  an  image 
for  a  few  years  upon  men's  minds — for 
fun."  FitzGerald  was  serenely  and 
inhumanly  indifferent.  His  was  not  the 
frame  of  mind  of  the  man  who  plays  to  us 
constantly,  provides  amusement  for  our 
thousand-and-one  sleepless  nights.  But 
with  literature  a  driving,  chaffering  trade, 
with  these  notes  of  pain  from  Vailima  in 
our  ears,  FitzGerald's  attitude  is  soothing. 
In  such  leisure  as  his  we  should  like  to 
think  all  our  poetr}-  and  romance  were 
woven. 

Biography  of  one  kind  or  another  has 
had  some  excellent  recent  additions, 
though  none  so  friendly  as  the  two  I 
have  been  speaking  of.  Mr.  Nisbet 
Bain  has  compiled  an  admirable  life  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Andersen  did 
himself  too  much  and  too  little  honour  in 
his  autobiography :  psychologically  it  is 
of  importance,  but  for  fact,  proportion, 
fairness,  it  is  altogether  unreliable.  One 
ends  here  by  liking  Andersen.  He  was 
always  quarrelling  and  taking  offence. 
Critics  he  would  have  slain,  and  thought 
the  deed  a  holy  one.  But  among  his  not 
few  attractive  qualities  was  this — that  he 
never  tired  of  life.  **  If  I  could  only  go 
back  to  thirty,"  he  once  said,  "and  yet 
retain  all  my  experience,  I  would  turn  somer- 
saults all  the  way  down  the  Ostergade." 
And  again,  **  Life  is,  after  all,  the  loveliest 
of  fair)'  tales."  His  vanity  was  open  and, 
therefore,  the  less  bitter.  When,  after  he 
had  come  to  fame,  he  called  one  day  on 
Grimm,  and  found  that  (kimm,  though  a 
Danish  scholar,  had  never  heard  of  him, 
he   was    angry,   and    with    some    reason. 


One  night  at  the  theatre,  from  his  place 
in  the  pit,  he  saw  Thorwaldsen,  Ole  Bull, 
and  Oehlenschlager  in  the  stalls.  **  I  am 
not  big  enough  to  go  there  yet,"  he  wrote 
to  a  friend,  **  but  'tis  sure  to  come.  Yet 
it  annoys  me  to  be  excluded  by  an  iron 
bar  from  the  place  where  are  nearly  all  my 
acquaintances  and  society  friends,  while  I 
am  obliged  to  sit  by  the  side  of  the  man 
who  trims  my  hair."  Not  great-hearted 
this ;  but  there  are  better  stories  to  set 
against  it.  In  spite  of  all  the  flattery  he 
got  and  sought  from  big  folks,  with  the 
simple  he  was  simple ;  and  there  is  a 
delightful  picture  of  him  sitting  the  whole 
of  one  midsummer  evening  in  the  Swedish 
Highlands,  clipping  patterns  for  an  old 
woman's  gingerbread  cakes :  "  Nutcrackers 
with  spurred  boots,  windmills  that  were 
both  men  and  mills,  with  slippered  feet 
and  doors  in  their  stomachs,  and  ballet- 
dancers  who  pointed  one  leg  at  the 
Pleiades."  "  I  hope,"  he  says,  **  I  shall 
live  in  the  Dales  in  my  gingerbread 
patterns."  Tolerance  of  a  few  vanities 
and  foibles  is  a  little  price  to  pay  for  some 
of  the  most  delicate  imaginings  of  the 
centur)' ;  and  Mr.  Bain,  by  his  unflattering 
but  sympathetic  attitude  towards  him,  has 
made  the  tolerance  easv. 

Miss  Stoddart  in  her  Life  of  Blackie 
has  drawn  an  excellent  and  reliable  por- 
trait of  the  erratic  Scot — no  easv  task,  for 
to  some  he  was  an  inspired  prophet  of 
nationalism,  to  others  a  **  blethering"  fool, 
and  to  others  again  a  kindly,  modest,  and 
steadfast  man.  She  has  got  behind  the 
swinging  plaid  and  the  flowing  hair;  yet  she 
has  not  suppressed  these  interesting  and 
picturesque  appendages,  symbols  of  his 
vivacity,  his  lightheadedness,  his  vanity, 
and  his  hatred  of  all  academic  and  other 
pomposities. 

Until  they  are  given  a  complete  Life, 
Christina  Rossctti's  friends  will  welcome  a 
ver}'  brief  but  sympathetic  memoir  of  the 
poetess  by  Miss  Procter.  It  attempts 
little  in  the  way  of  literarj'  appreciation, 
but  its  modest  purpose — the  rendering  of 
homage  to  a  beautiful  nature — is  gracefully 
fulfilled. 

For  the  *'  gift-books  "  of  the  season  the 
best  black-and-white  artists  of  the  dav 
have  been  called  in  ;  but  I  have  seen  few 
that  have  not  had  careful  attention  paid  to 
their  text  as  well.  A  notable  feature  about 
most    of    them    is    the    effacing    of  the 

//«»*  Christian  And*ritfn.    A  Bioj^raphy.     By  R.  Nisbet 
Bain.    lAwrence  and  Bullcn. 

John  StH'irt  Blncki^.    A  Biography.    By  A.  M.  Stoddaxt. 
Two  voIh.    Blackwood. 

A  Brit/ Memoir  of  CkriMina  G.  JtoM^tti.    Bv  E.  A.  rroctCT. 
With  a  Preface  bjr  W.  M.  Rometti.    S.P.C.k. 
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boundaries  between  books  for  young  and 
old.  The  new  Sindbad,  for  instance, 
which  Mr.  Strang  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Clark 
have  illustrated,  is,  I  suppose,  what  is 
called  a  picture-book;  but  it  will  appeal 
chiefly  to  the  most  artistic  and  the  most 
imaginative  person  in  a  household, 
whether  he  be  in  nursery  or  study. 
There  is  the  touch  of  a  master  in  Mr. 
Strang's  drawings,  in  their  sureness, 
humour,  and  fine  decorative  sense.  And 
he  does  not  leave  Mr.  Clark  so  far  behind. 
They  have  not  been  given  the  bald  Sindbad 
of  our  childhood  to  illustrate,  but  Mr. 
Lane's  version,  which  has  the  real  Oriental 
taste  left  in  it.  Mr.  Strang's  other  work 
of  this  season  must  not  be  ignored — his 
original  and  poetical  pictures  to  Mr. 
Monkhouse's  Christ  on  the  Hill. 

Next,  one  might  name  the  first  volume 
of  the  Charlemagiu'  Scries,  Htwn  of 
Bordeaux,  for  both  Mr.  Steele's  and 
Mr.  Mason's  i)art  in  it.  The  text  is  altered 
as  little  as  i)()ssible  from  Borners's  version 
of  the  delightful  old  chronicle,  in  which 
the  hero's  strugi^lc  against  the  injustice  of 
Charlemagne*  is  made  ratluT  more  equal 
by  the  friendly  help  of  the  King  of  the 
Fairies.  The  conception  of  Oberon  is 
highly  original  :  his  father  was  Julius 
Caesar :  hence  his  sense  of  military 
discipline,  his  interest  in  mundane  affairs, 
and  his  gloom  when  he  foresees  the 
future — uncheerful  sight  to  a  seer  with 
human  alTections.  It  is  a  wrong-headed, 
though  generous  Charlemagne  we  are 
shown,  perhaps  with  artistic  partiality  for 
his  would-be  loval  vassal  Huon  ;  but  the 
villains  antl  heroes,  giants  and  fairies 
make  a  very  good  story  of  the  wantlering 
kind  that  has  no  climax  and  no  descent  to 
dullness. 

Mr.  Quiller  Couch  and  other  compilers 
are  less  determinedly  national.  **  Q  "  has 
drawn  from  French  and  (xerman,  from 
Irish,  Polish,  and  Scandinavian  lore.  He 
is  graceful,  as  usual,  and  vigorous  too — 
a  born  writer  for  children :  whether  an 
inventor  for  them  he  has  yet  to  show\  His 
choice  is  clever  and  wholesome,  with  per- 
haps one  exception,  **  Heart  of  Hare."  Is 
pity  for  cowardice  a  practicable  sentiment 
to  instil  into  children  }  But  **  Hatt  under 
the  Hill "  is  a  triumph. 

The  Silver  Fairy  Book^lWiQ  "  Q's  "  col- 
lection, illustrated  by  Mr.  Millar  with  his 
fine  spider-like  lines — is  very  cosmopolitan 
too.  It  attracts  the  curiosity  of  elders  by 
opening  with  a  tale  by  Sarah  Bernhardt* 
Madame  Bernhardt  brings  stage  effects 
into  her  Christmas  story,  a  grandiose  stage 
morality,  and  a  suggestion  of  limcUght 


But  it  is  at  least  an  amnsing  prdnde  to 
the  others  of  finer  liteiaiy  qiuuitr,  taken 
from  such  writers  as  Hegesippe  Morean, 
and  Madame  de  Girardin,  and  from  anony- 
mous folk*tales. 

Mr.  Howard  Pyle's  TwUi^t  Lamdrnxt 
be  described  as  compSie  of  fiBUiy-land. 
Every  t3rpe  of  person,  good  and  bad,  that 
has  asserted  his  or  her  right  to  live  in 
fairy  tales,  every  metamorphosis  that  has 
received  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  is 
warranted  to  *'  come  off"  in  all  climates, 
every  misfortune  and  magic  rescue  that  an 
orthodox  princess,  or  vizier,  or  tailor,  or 
youngest  son  can  undergo,  you  find  here, 
cleverly  utilised  by  Mr.  ryle.  In  h^ 
manner  of  writing  he  is  less  guided  by 
authority  :  it  goes  to  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump 
measure,  and  is  very  blithe  and  lightsome. 
But  his  stories,  after  all,  are  only  com- 
mentaries on  his  own  delightful  pictures ; 
and  the  collaboration  is  as  successful  as  it 
always  should  be,  and  hardly  ever  is. 

The  most  delicate  fancies  of  all  are 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Rinder's  Did  World 
Japan.  It  has  been  said  "the  Spirit  of 
Japan  is  as  the  fragrance  of  the  wild 
cherry-blossom  in  the  dawn  of  the  rising 
sun."  And  there  is  nothing  heavy  here, 
nothing  clumsy  or  sordid,  but  pure  poetry, 
unharmed  by  literary  arrangement.  The 
tales  of  the  star-lovers,  of  the  Land  of 
Youth,  "  where  the  delicate  bryony  never 
loses  its  first-day  freshness,  the  scarlet  lily 
cannot  fade,"  and  of  the  two  brothers. 
Autumn  and  Spring,  setting  out  for  their 
wooing,  are  woven  of  stuff  diaphanous  and 
iridescent,  such  as  no  other  folk-tales  can 
boast  of.  The  loveliest  is  that  of  "  The 
Souls  of  the  Children."  In  the  River  of 
Souls  they  cry  all  day,  and  gather  stones 
and  heap  them  to  make  a  Tower  of  Prajrer 
for  the  mother  they  have  left,  a  Tower  for 
the  father,  and  one  for  the  brother  and 
sister.  At  night  the  demons  mock  their 
efforts,  and  dash  down  the  Towers  of 
Prayer.  Then  Jizo  the  Never-Slumbering, 
"  with  a  great  love  in  his  eyes,  comes  and 
enfolds  the  little  ones  in  his  robe.     To 

Sindhad  the  Saifor  and  Alt  Baba  and  the  Fnfg  T%iem». 
Ulustrated  by  William  Strang  and  J.  B.  Clazk.  iMwntm 
andBuUen. 

Christ  OH  the  HiU.  Br  Conuo  Monkhonae.  nhiabvtod 
byW.  Stnuig.    SmiUi,  Elder,  and  Cd. 

HmoM  •/  Bardemmx.    Done  into  EnsUih  bgr  Sir  Jolm 

~     »w  retold  b7  Bobeit 
OeorgeAllai. 


Bonrohlar,  Iiovdi 
WiOk  dmwinga  bf  ^^^ 

gVnf  Talm  Fkr  and  Nttar,    Retold  by 
byH-kmilw.   OMMUandCo. 

ThM  asbtr  gkdrf  Book,     niostrated  by  H.  B.  IfOkr. 


(» 
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JUai.   By  Howard  Fyle.    lUaatrated.    0i«ood. 


IfarW  /aaaa.*   Legerndt  of  the  Land  of  the  Oodo, 
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the  babes  who  cannot  walk  he  stretches 
forth  his  shakujo.  The  children  in  Sai- 
no-kawara  gather  round  him,  and  he 
speaks  sweet  words  of  comfort.  He  lifts 
them  in  his  arms  and  caresses  them,  for 
Jizo  is  father  and  mother  to  the  little  ones 
who  dwell  in  the  Dry  Bed  of  the  River  of 
Souls." 

These  are  the  best  of  the  fairy  books  I 
have  seen ;  and  if  worthy  ones  be  left  out  in 
the  cold,  none  can  dispute  the  right  of  these 
to  good  places.  With  Mr.  Lang's  Red 
True  Story  Book  we  are  at  least  half-way 
back  to  the  common  world.  There  are 
brave  tales  in  it,  drawn  from  many  lands 
and  times,  not  forgetting  our  own  days — 
for  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  writes  of  "Wilson's 
Last  Fight"  in  Mashonaland — and  the  ages 
very  long  ago  are  reached  in  the  Sagas, 
which  are  conveniently,  and  very  rightly, 
counted  among  the  true  stories  of  the 
world.  Older  readers  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Mr.  Lang  himself  occasionally,  of  his  loves, 
his  scorns,  his  prejudices,  and  his  romance, 
and  can  guess  how  much  he  would  rather 
have  been  a  soldier  in  the  Scots  Guard  in 
France,  fighting  on  the  Maid's  side  against 
the  cruel  English  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
than  in  the  Scots  Guard  of  London,  writing 
for  the  amusement  of  the  tamer  English 
of  to-day. 

Among  the  books  more  particularly 
written  for  children,  I  notice  Mrs.  Ewing's 
eharming  verses,  gathered  from  **Aunt 
Judy's  Magazine,"  and  published  now  with 
the  original  pictures  by  Pletsch,  Caldecott, 
and  others.  It  may  be  an  ungracious  way 
of  expressing  gratitude  to  ask  why  this  has 
not  been  done  before.  There  is  nothing 
better  of  the  kmd  anywhere,  if  anything  so 
good,  except  **  A  Child's  Garden  " ;  and 
Mrs.  Ewing's  humour  more  nearly  hits  a 
child's  mark.  Then  there  is  the  Countess  of 
Jersey's  Eric,  which  Miss  Woodard  has 
illustrated  with  a  refinement  befitting  the 
text ;  and  the  ever  unimpeachable  Mrs. 
Molesworth  gives  us  The  Carved  Lions, 
But  among  such  as,  like  the  last,  deal 
with  children's  real  life,  and  serve  them  as 
novels  do  their  elders,  the  best  seems  to 
come  from  Australia.  Miss  Turner,  the 
author  of  The  Family  at  Misrule,  writes 
sympathetically,  but  not  at  all  idealistically, 
of  the  quarrels  and  troubles  and  merry- 
makings of  a  large  and  varied  brood  in  all 
stages  of  youth ;  and  she  promises  to 
come  nearer  Miss  Alcott  than  any  other 
writer  for  young  people  we  have  among 
us.  These  address  themselves  specially 
to  girls.  As  for  boys,  the  inventive  and 
resourceful  Mr.  Henty  is  not  even  yet 
crying  out   for   more  worlds  to  conquer. 


Methodically  and  vigorously  he  is  going 
through  our  old  one,  and  finding  still 
unused  material.  The  Siege  of  Rhodes 
has  provided  him  with  material  for  a 
capital  new  story,  A  Knight  of  the  White 
Cross,  and  out  of  the  war  with  Tippoo 
Saib  he  has  spun  a  rival  to  it.  The  Tiger 
of  Mysore,  Young  readers  with  a  sense 
of  humour  must  take  kindly  to  Mr. 
Henderson's  Sea  Vams  for  Boys,  and 
chuckel  at  the  bold  romances  of  the 
sly  old  salt  with  his  magnificent  scorn 
for  the  credulous  intellect  of  the  land- 
lubber. 

The  season  has  neither  made  nor 
marred  any  poetic  reputation  ;  though  one 
it  must  certainly  have  solidified,  that  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  whose  Poems,  or  such 
as  his  fastidious  taste  now  sanctions,  have 
been  collected  into  one  volume  by  Mr. 
Unwin.  Like  his  Ushcen  and  Neave  he 
has  ridden  far  **out  from  the  human 
lands  "  ;  but  human  wisdom  is  gathered  in 
strange  places,  and  his  is  sometimes 
humanly  wise  verse,  haunted  though  he  is 
by  **  numberless  islands  and  many  a 
Danaan  Shore,"  and  all  the  more  refresh- 
ing that  it  was  not  bom  on  the  earth's 
level  and  in  midday  heat.  The  juxta- 
position of  names  is  ever  dangerous  in 
criticism  ;  but  I  will  risk  here  the  inference 
that  inwardly  is  not  drawn  by  me,  and  say 
that,  for  detachment  from  the  sordid  world, 
and  actual  living  in  a  world  of  beauty, 
combined  with  a  fine  sense  of  human 
pathos,  there  has  been  nothing  at  all  like 
this  since  Keats.  He  has  not  yet  outlived 
the  mood  in  which  was  written  **The 
Wanderings  of  Usheen  " — 

O  Usheen,  mount  by  me  and  ride 
To  shores  by  the  wash  of  the  tremulous  tide, 
Where  men  have  heaped  no  burial  mounds. 
And  the  da}'s  pass  by  like  a  wayward  tune. 

But  his  later,  perhaps  wiser,  poetry  is 
more  mystic,  more  elusive.  Catch  what 
you  can,  however,  of  "The  Rose  of 
Battle,"   and   you    will    be    rewarded    by 

The  Red   True  Story  Hook.    Edited    by  Andrew  Lang, 
niuatrated  by  H.  J.  Ford.    Longmans. 

Verges  fftr   Children  and  Song$  for    Music.      By  J.   H. 
Ewing.    S.P.C.K. 

A*n>,    Prince  of  J.orlona.     A  Fairy  Tale  of  Uie  Days  of 
ChiTalr>'.    By  tl^e  CounteMS  of  Jersey.    Macmillan. 

The  Cnrvrd  I.xons.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth.     Macmillan. 

Th^  Family  at  Misrule.    By  Ethel  Turner.    Ward,  Lock, 
and  Bowden. 

A  Kniffht  of  the  Whitf  Crosn.    By  O.  A.  Henty.    Illus- 
trated by  K.  Peacock.    Blackie. 

The  Tifjfr  of  Mysore.    By  O.  A.  Henty.    Illustrated  by 
W.  H.  Margetson.    Blackie. 

Sfti  Yarns  /or  Boyn.    By  W.  J.  Henderson.    Illustrated. 
SampMon  liow. 

Po^ms.    By  W.  B.  Yeats.    T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
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something  that  clings  to  your  imagina- 
tion— 

Gather  you 
Who  have  sought  more  than  is  in  rain  or  dew. 
Or  in  the  sun  and  moon,  or  in  the  earth. 
Or  sighs  amid  the  wandering,  starry  mirth, 
Or  comes  in  laughter  from  the  sea's  sad  lips ; 
And  wage  Grod's  battle  in  the  long  grey  snips. 
The  sad,  the  lonely,  the  insatiable, 
To  these  Old  Night  shall  all  her  mystery  tell ; 
Grod's  bell  has  claimed  them  by  the  little  cry 
Of  their  sad  hearts  that  may  not  live  or  die. 

To  the  illustrated  edition  of  Hood's 
Haunted  House^  Mr.  Dobson  writes  one  of 
his  delightful  prefaces,  full  of  bibliographical 
lore  and  personal  information  about  Hood 
in  his  ailing,  dying,  but  spiritually  unex- 
hausted days,  when  the  poem  was  written. 
Mr.  Railton's  architectural  pictures  of  the 
deserted  manor,  broken-hinged  gates, 
dreary  hearths,  and  tangled  gardens,  are 
excellently  suggestive.  Where  he  has 
failed  to  visibly  express — 

Across  the  sunbeams,  with  a  sudden  gloom, 
A  ghostly  shadow  flitted — 

he  was  attempting  the  nearly  impossible. 
The  only  picture  ghost  I  ever  saw  worth  a 
shudder  was  a  Japanese  one. 

Of  encyclopaedic  books  1  have  seen 
two  well  worth  naming.  One  is  Pouchet*s 
Universe,  It  is  not  a  new  book,  but  it  has 
worn  well  and  satisfied  many  a  seeker  after 
popular  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  now 
brought  up  to  date,  and  beautified  by 
coloured  plates — a  prize  for  any  boy  with 
the  observing  habit  or  the  collecting 
mania.  The  other  is  The  Story  of  the  Sea, 
edited  by  "  Q  " — an  accomplished  yachts- 
man— with  the  assistance  of  Nelson's  best 
biographer,  Professor  Laughton,  and  Mr. 
Arnold- Forster,  who  always  writes  and 
speaks  to  the  tune  of  "  Rule  Britannia." 
A  handbook  of  naval  history,  a  treasury  of 
tales  of  shipwreck,  bombardment,  block- 
ades, smuggling,  wrecking,  and  castaways, 
it  must  make  many  a  boy's  heart  stir,  and 
stir  in  many  the  heart  of  a  boy. 

And  for  fiction — well,  fiction  is  always 
with  us.  But  since  all  reference  to  it  may 
not  be  omitted,  running  over  the  stories  that 
have  left  any  trace  in  one's  memory,  one 
may  come  at  last  to  something  memorable. 
There  was  The  Men  of  the  Moss-HagSy 
which  everyone  has  read.  There  were 
two  clever  books  by  Mrs.  Clifford  and 
Miss  Violet  Hunt — A  Flash  of  Summer  vcad 
A  Hard  Woman — ^and  a  gloomy  but  power- 
ful story  called  fosephine  Crewe,  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder's  Novel  Series  has  had  some 
excellent  volumes,  especially  The  Coming 
of  Theodora  and  The  Grey  Lady^  the 
last  by  Mr.  Seton  Merriman,  a  very  talent^ 
writer  .without,    as   yet,    the    knack    of 


*'  catching  on."  Then  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock 
are  still  republishing  Henry  Kingskys 
Novels,  We  have  a  delicate  talent  among 
us  working  at  fiction  —  Miss  F.  F. 
Montresor's.  The  simplicity  of  The  One 
that  Looked  On  can  only  hide  its  merits 
from  superficial  readers.  Mr.  Egerton 
Castle,  that  learned  fencer,  has  written  a 
fine  romance,  The  Light  of  Scarthey, 
I  cannot  end  without  reference  to  the 
one  prominent  novel  of  the  season — or 
perhaps  of  the  year — Mr.  Hardy's  fude  the 
Obscure,  A  battle  is  sure  to  rage  round  it, 
and  for  controversy,  defence,  or  attack,  I 
have  not  left  myself  space.  But  one  word 
about  its  undebatable  ground.  Jude's 
aspiring  muddled  life  knocks  at  your 
very  soul  for  pity.  His  is  as  pathetic 
a  story  of  childhood  and  youth  struggling 
for  an  ideal  as  was  ever  put  on  paper. 
Jude  on  the  roof  of  the  Brown  House, 
peering  at  the  topaz  points  in  the  evening 
landscape,  that  were  the  spires  and  domes 
of  Christminster;  Jude  among  the  shadows 
at  Christminster,  feeling  with  his  fingers 
the  contours  of  the  mouldings  and  carvings 
of  the  doors  he  might  not  enter ;  and  Jude 
dying  alone,  after  a  life  awry — these,  not 
the  controversial  portions,  are  the  essentials 
of  the  humble  scholar's  tragedy. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  to  end  a  cursory 
survey  of  the  season's  books  with  a 
mention  of  Mr.  Roberts's  Book-Hunter  in 
London,  a  collection  of  curious  and  con- 
venient information  about  book  -  worms, 
book-hunters,  book -sellers,  and  book- 
stalls long  ago  and  at  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Roberts  records  for  our  encourage- 
ment a  recent  **  find  "  in  the  New  Cut — ^a 
book  with  the  autograph  of  Drayton — for 
one  penny.  The  bibliography  and  bio- 
graphy leave  plenty  of  room  for  gossip  about 
the  bargaining,  cheating,  heartburning,  the 
evil  passions,  and  the  self-sacrifice  that  make 
up  the  excitement  of  this  fascinating  and 
demoralising  sport  of  hunting  books. 

The  Haunted  House.  By  Thomas  Hood.  Uliutrated  by 
Herbert  Itailton.  With  an  Introductiun  by  AuKtiii  ]>ob0Oii. 
Lawrence  and  Bullen. 

The  Universe.    By  £.  Fouchet.    Blackie. 

The  Story  of  the  Sea.  By  *  *  Q,' '  asfdnted  by  ProfeMor  J.  K. 
Laughton,  H.  O.  Amold-Forster,  M.P.,  etc.  OumU  and  Co. 

The  Men  of  the  Mos^-Hoffs.    By  8.  R.  Crookett.    JAUber. 

A  FUuh  of  Summer.    By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford.    Mietliiien. 

A  Hard  Woman.    By  Violet  Hunt.    Cfaapnum. 

Josephine  Crewe.    By  H.  H.  Boulton.    Tiongmani. 

Th»  Nova  Series.    Smith,  Elder. 

The  NoveU  of  Henrg  KingOey.  Ward,  Lode,  and  Bonden. 

Ths  Out  that  Looked  On.  By  F.  F.  IContveaor.  Hutehinaon. 

The  Light  of  Scarikeg.    By  Elgerton  Oaatle.    Osgood. 

Jwis  the  Obscure.    By  Thomas  Hardy,    (kigaod. 

Th$    Sook-Hunter    in    LsmUm.     BkAonal  And  other 
BtfoOim  of  CoUecion  and  CoUeotinff.    WUM 
pwUftits  and  illnstratioiis.    By  W.  Boberte. 
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Bv   LOUIS   BKCKK. 


THE  prison  gate  opened,  and  Number 
75  for  a  minute  or  so  leaned  against 
the  wall  to  steady  himself.  The  strange 
clamour  of  the  streets  smote  ui)on  his  car 
like  dagger-strokes  into  his  heart,  and  his 
breath  came  in  quick,  short  gasps. 

Someone  was  speaking  to  him — a  little, 
pale-faced,  red-whiskered  man  with  watery 
eyes — ^and  Challoner,  once  **  Number  73," 
staring  stupidly  at  him,  tried  to  under- 
stand, but  failed.  Then,  sidling  up  to 
him,  the  little  man  took  one  of  C'halloner's 
gaunt  and  long  hands  between  his  own, 
and  a  stout,  masculine  female  in  a  blue 
dress  and  poke  bonnet  and  spectacles 
clasped  the  other  and  called  him  *' brother." 

A  dull  gleam  shone  in  his  sullen  eyes  at 
last,  and  drawing  his  hands  away  from 
them,  he  asked — 

•*  Who  are  you  ?  " 

The  stout  woman's  sharj)  tongue 
clattered,  and  Challoner  listcMied  stolitlly. 
Sometimes  a  word  or  two  in  the  volley  she 
fired  would  cause  him  to  shake  his  head 
wearily — **  happiness  in  the  life  heternal,** 
"  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  and 
"  cast  yer  sins  away  an'  come  an'  be  saved 
without  money  an'  without  price." 

Then  he  remembered  who  he  was  and 
who  they  were — the  warders  had  told  him 
of  the  Prison  Gate  Brigade.  He  turned  to 
the  man  and  muttered — 

"I  want  to  get  away  from  here,"  and 
stepped  past  them,  but  the  woman  laid  her 
&t,  coarse  hand  on  his  sleeve. 

"  Come  'ome  with  us,  brother.  P'r'aps 
yer  'ave  a  mother  or  a  wife  waitin*  to  'ear 
from  yer,  an'  we " 

He  dashed  her  hand  aside  savagely : 
"  Blast  you,  no ;  let  me  go !  " 

Then  with  awkward,  shambling  gait,  he 
pushed  through  the  curious  crowd  at  the 
prison  gate,  crossed  the  street,  and  entered 
the  nearest  public-house. 
•  "Another  soul  escaped  us.  Sister 
Hannah,"  squeaked  the  little  man  ;  **  but 
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we  '11  try  and  rescue  him  when  he  comes 
out  from  the  house  of  wickedness  and 
abomination." 

'*  Better  leave  him  alone,"  said  a  warder 
in  plain  clothes,  who  just  then  came 
through  the  gate ;  *'  he  won't  be  saved  at 
no  price,  I  can  tell  yer." 

*'  Who  is  the  poor  man  ?  "  asketl  Sister 
Hannah,  in  a  plaintive,  injured  voice. 

**  Sh  !  Mustn't  ask  them  questions," 
said  the  little  man. 

But  he  knew,  all  the  same,  that  the  tall, 
gaunt  man  with  the  sallow  face  antl  close- 
cropped  white  hair  was  Harvey  Challoner, 
once  chief  ofticer  of  the  ship  JVt'/or)\ 
sentenced  in  Melbourne  to  imprisonment 
for  life  for  manslaughter,  but  released  at 
the  end  of  ten  years. 

*  *  *  K: 

The  Victory  murder  trial  had  not 
attracted  much  public  attention,  ami  the 
prisoner  had  been  defended  at  the  public 
expense.  On  the  voyage  from  London  to 
Australia  the  crew  had  become  discon- 
tented. They  had  reason  for  their  dis- 
content. Captain  Cressingham,  for  all  his 
suave,  gentlemanly  shore  manners,  was  an 
adept  at  **  hazing,"  and  was  proutl  of  the 
distinction  of  making  every  ship  he  com- 
manded a  hell  to  the  fo'c's'le  hands. 
Sometimes,  with  sneering,  mocking  tongue, 
he  would  compliment  Challoner  upon  the 
courteous  manner  in  which  he  "addressed 
the  gentlemen  for'ard."  As  for  the  other 
two  mates,  they  wvxq  etpially  as  brutal  as 
their  captain,  but  lacked  his  savage, 
methodical  vimlieliveness. 

When  t)nlv  a  few  weeks  out,  Ilarman, 
the  second  mate,  one  day  accused  one  of 
the  men  of  **  soldiering,"  antl  striking  him 
in  the  face,  broke  his  nose,  and  as  the 
man  lay  on  the  deck  he  kicketi  him 
brutally.  Challoner,  who  was  on  deck  at 
the  time,  jumped  dow^n  off  the  poop,  ami 
seizing  Harmau  h^  ttve.  "arctv,  ^-^v-^  Vxx^-^ 
cowardVy  \vomti^. 
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**  And  you  're  a  d— 
was  the  retort. 

Challoner's  passion  overpowered  him, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  Harman 
was  carried  below  badly  knocked  about, 
and  a  stormy  scene  ensued  between 
Challoner  and  the  captain. 

**  You  have  all  but  killed  Mr.  Harman. 
I  could,  and  should,  put  you  in  irons  for 
the  rest  of  the  voyage,"  the  captain  had 
said. 

There  was  a  steely  glitter  in  the  mate's 
dark  eyes  as  he  answered — 

**  In  dealing  with  ruffians  such  as 
Harman  and  yourself  one  doesn't  stop 
at  an  extra  blow  or  two." 

From  that  time  Cressingham  was  his 
bitter  enemy ;  but  Challoner  did  his  duly 
as  chief  officer  too  faithfully  to  give  the 
captain  a  chance  against  him. 

Day  after  day  had  passed.  The  sullen 
discontent  of  the  crew  had  changed  into 
outspoken  hatred  and  a  thirst  for  revenge 
upon  the  captain  and  Harman  and  Barton — 
the  latter  the  third  mate — and  Challoner, 
who  knew  what  was  brewing,darcd  not  open 
his  mouth  to  any  one  of  the  three  upon 
the  subject.  Between  himself  and  Cres- 
singham and  the  other  two  there  had  now 
sprung  up  a  silent  yet  fierce  antagonism, 
which  the  crew  were  quick  to  perceive, 
and  from  which  they  augured  favourably 
for  themselves. 

One  night,  just  as  Challoner  had  relieved 
the  second  mate,  some  of  the  hands  from 
both  watches  marched  boldly  aft  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  take  command  of  the  ship. 

He  had  only  to  say  the  word,  they  said. 
They  were  tired  of  being  "  bashed  "  and 
starved  to  death  by  the  skipper  and  two 
mates,  and  if  he  would  navigate  the  ship 
to  Melbourne  they  would  keep  him  free 
from  interference,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences, etc. 

**  Go  forward,  you  fools,"  said  Challoner, 
with  assumed  harshness,  **  don't  talk 
mutiny  to  me." 

A  step  sounded  on  the  deck  behind 
him,  and  Cressingham's  sneering  tones 
were  heard. 

"Discussing  mutiny,  are  you,  Mr 
Challoner  ?  By  God,  Sir,  I  Ve  suspected 
you  long  enough.  Go  below,  Sir ;  or  go 
for'ard  with  these  fellows.  You  '11  do  no 
more  mate's  duty  aboard  of  this  ship.  Ah, 
Colliss,  you  're  one  of  the  ringleaders,  are 
you?"  And  in  an  instant  he  seized  a 
seaman  by  the  throat,  and  called  loudly 
for  Barton  and  Harman  to  help  him. 

Before  they  could  respond  to  his  call 
the  poop  was  black  with  struggling  men. 
Cressingham,     mad    with    passion^    had 


Colliss  down  tr>'ing  to  strangle  him,  and 
Challoner,  fearing  murder  would  be  done, 
had  thrown  himself  upon  the  captain  and 
tried  to  make  him  release  his  grip  of  the 
man's  throat.  At  that  moment  a  sailor 
called  out — 

"  Stand  by,  chaps,  for  Barton  and 
Harman,  and  drop  *em  the  moment  they 
shows  up.  Mr.  Challoner's  got  the  old 
man  safe." 

But  Messrs.  Harman  and  Barton  were 
tough  customers.  The  loud  cries  on  deck 
and  heavy  tramping  of  feet  told  them  that 
a  crisis  had  occured,  and  they  dashed  up, 
each  with  a  revolver  in  hand,  only  to  be 
felled  from  behind  ere  they  could  fire  a 
shot.  Challoner,  letting  the  captain  free, 
sprang  to  their  aid.  But  he  came  too 
late,  for  before,  with  blows,  kicks,  and 
curses,  he  could  force  his  way  through  the 
swaying,  surging  mass  of  men  that  hid  the 
fallen  officers  from  his  view,  he  heard  a 
sound — the  sound  of  a  man's  skull  as  it 
was  smashed  in  by  a  heavy  blow. 

"He's  done  for,"  said  a  voice,  with 
a  savage  laugh ;  **  scoot,  chaps,  scoot ! 
This  shindy  will  keep  the  old  man  quiet  a 
bit,  now  one  of  his  fightin'  cocks  is  gone"; 
and  the  men  tumbled  down  off  the  poop 
as  quick  as  their  legs  could  carry  them, 
leaving  Challoner  and  the  two  prone 
figures  behind  them.  Cressingham  had 
gone  below  for  his  revolver. 

**  Steward,"  said  Challoner,  "bring  a 
light  here,  quick,  and  see  where  the 
captain  is,"  and,  stooping  down,  he  tried 
to  raise  Harman,  then  laid  him  down  with 
a  shudder :  his  brains  were  scattered  on 
the  deck.  Barton  was  alive,  but  un- 
conscious. 

As  Challoner  was  about  to  rise.  Captain 
Cressingham  stood  over  him  and  raised 
his  arm,  and  dealt  him  a  crashing  blow 
with  a  belaying  pin.  When  he  regained 
consciousness  he  was  in  irons. 

*  *  *  m 

A  month  later  and  he  stood  in  the  dock 
charged  with  murder.  The  principal  wit- 
nesses against  him  were  his  captain  and 
Barton,  the  third  mate.  The  crew,  who, 
of  course,  were  also  witnesses  in  the  case, 
didn't  worry  much  about  him.  It  wasn't 
likely  they  would  run  their  necks  into  a 
noose  if  it  could  be  placed  romid  anyone 
else's.  And  in  this  instance — super- 
induced by  a  vision  of  the  gallowa — 
fo'c's'le  hands  stuck  to  one  another  and 
lied  manfully  together.  None  of  tbem 
"  had  hurt  Mr.  Harman.*' 

But  it  was  upon  Cressingham's  evidence 
tViat  his  fate  hung;  and  CreMiiiriiaib, 
snave,  Y^BXvSi^&om^,  ^ixiA  ni^  Jhtiafld^  told 
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the  court  how  Challoner  had  once 
attempted  to  murder  Harraan  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  voyage.  Barton,  with 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  corroborated  the  lie 
with  blunt  cheerfulness. 

His  Honour  summed  up  dead  against 
the  prisoner,  and  the  jury,  impressed  by 
the  calm,  gentlemanly  appearance  of 
Captain  Cressingham,  and  the  haggard, 
unshaven,  and  guilty  look  of  the  man 
whose  life  they  held  in  their  hands,  were 
not  long  in  considering  their  verdict. 

The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  but  with 
a  recommendation  to  mercy. 

And  then  the  judge,  who  was  cross  and 
tired,  made  a  brief  but  affecting  speech, 
and  sentenced  him  to  imprisonment  for 
life. 

He  went  into  his  prison  cell  with  hair 
as  black  as  night,  and  came  out  again  as 
white  as  a  man  of  seventy. 

♦  ♦  *  * 

In  a  back  room  of  the  public-house  he 
sat  and  waited  till  he  had  courage  and 
strength  enough  to  face  the  streets  again. 
And  as  he  waited,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
visions  of  the  future — to  the  dav  when, 
with  his  hand  on  Cressingham's  lying 
throat,  he  would  see  his  face  blacken  and 
hear  the  rattling  agonies  of  his  gasps  for 
breath.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
laughed  hoarsely.  The  unearthly,  hideous 
sound  startled  him,  and  he  glanced  round 
nervously  as  if  he  feared  to  betray  his 
secret.  Then  he  drank  another  glass  of 
brandy,  and  with  twenty-six  shillings  of 
prison  money  in  his  pocket  and  ten  years 
of  the  blackest  hatred  in  his  heart,  he 
went  out  again  into  the  world  to  begin  his 
search — for  Cressingham  and  revenge. 


II. 

The   people   of    Port  ,    on    the   east 

coast  of  New  Zealand,  were  charmed  with 
the  I::\ndsome  commander  of  the  biggest 
ocean  steamer  that  had  vet  visited  the 
port,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  gave 
Captain  Cressingli:;:n  the  usual  banquet. 
Banquets  to  captains  of  the  new  lines  of 
steamers  are  good  things  to  boom  the 
interests  of  a  budding  seaport  town,  and 
so  a  few  score  of  the  "warmest"  men  in 
the  place  cheerfully  planked  down  their 
guinea  each  for  the  occasion. 

The  Belted  Will  had  hauled  out  from 
the  wharf  and  lav  a  mile  or  so  from  the 
shore  ready  for  sea,  and  the  captain  had 
told  his  chief  officer  to  send  a  boat  ashore 
for  him  at  twelve  oViock. 

Among  the  crowd  that  lounged  about 
the  entrance  to  the  town  hall  and  watched 


for  the  anival  of  the  guest  of  the  evening 
was  a  tall,  dark,  rough-looking  man  with 
white  curly  hair.  One  or  two  of  those 
present  seemed  to  know  him,  and  pre- 
sently some  one  addressed  him — 

**  Hallo,  Harry !  come  to  have  a  look  at 
the  swells  ?  'Tain't  often  you  come^-bul 
o*  nights." 

The  white-haired  man  nodded  without 
speaking,  and  then  moved  away  again. 
Presently  the  man  he  was  looking  for 
drove  up,  and  the  loungers  drew  aside  to 
let  him  pass  up  the  steps  into  the  blaze  of 
light  under  the  vestibule  of  the  hall,  where 
he  was  welcomed  by  half-a-dozen  effusive 
citizens.  For  a  moment  he  stood  and 
chatted,  and  the  man  who  watched 
clenched  his  brawny  hands  and  ground 
his  teeth.  Then  Captain  Cressingham 
disappeared,  and  the  tall  man  walked 
slowly  away  again  in  the  direction  of  the 
wharves. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

At  eleven  o'clock  Cressingham's  boa^ 
came  ashore,  and  the  crew,  as  they  made 
her  fast,  grumbled  and  cursed  in  truq 
sailor  fashion. 

**  Are  you  the  chaps  from  the  Belled 
Will}''  said  a  man,  who  was  leaning 
against  one  of  the  wharf  sheds. 

**  Yes  ;  who  are  you,  mister,"  said  0116 
of  them. 

**  I  'm  Harry — one  of  the  hands  that 
was  stowing  wool  aboard.  I  heard  you 
was  coming  ashore  for  the  captain,  and 
as  you  won't  see  him  for  the  next  couple 
of  hours,  I  thought  I  'd  come  down  and 
ask  you  to  come  up  and  have  a  couple  of 
nips.  It 's  cold  loafing  about  here.  1 
live  pretty  close." 

*' You're  one  o' the  right  sort.  What 
say,  Peter  ?  " 

Peter  was  only  too  glad.  The  prospect 
of  getting  into  a  warm  house  was  enough 
inducement  even  without  the  further  bliss 
of  a  couple  of  nips. 

In  half-an-hour  the  two  men  were  help- 
lessly drunk  in  Harry's  room,  and  their 
generous  host,  carefully  placing  another 
bottle  (not  doctored  this  time)  of  rum  on 
the  table  for  them  when  thev  awoke, 
quietly  went  out  and  locked  the  door 
behind  him.  Then  he  walked  quickly 
back  to  where  the  Belled  Will's  boat  lay, 
and  descending  the  steps,  got  into  her 
and  seemed  to  busy  himself  for  a  while. 
He  soon  found  what  he  was  looking  for, 
and  then  came  the  sound  of  in  rushing 
water.  Then  he  drew  the  boat  up  again 
to  the  steps,  got  out,  and  casting  off  the 
painter,  slung  it  aboard,  and  shoved  her 
into  the  darkness. 
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For  another  hour  he  waited  patiently, 
and  then  came  the  rattle  of  wheels,  and 
loud  voices  and  latij^hter,  as  a  vehicle  drew 
up  at  the  deserted  wharf. 

**  Why  not  stay  ashore  to  -  night. 
Captain,"  said  one  of  the  guest's  cham- 
pagne-laden companions,  **  and  tell  your 
men  to  go  back  ?  " 

**  No,  no,"  laughed  Cressingham.  "  I 
don't  like  the  look  of  the  weather,  and 
must  get  aboard  right  away.  Boat  ahoy! 
Where  are  vou,  men  ?  " 

**  Your  boat  isn't  here.  Sir,"  said  a  gruff 
voice,  and  a  tall  man  advanced  from  the 
darkness  of  the  sheds.  **  I  saw  the  men 
up  town,  both  pretty  full,  and  heard  them 
laughing  and  say  they  meant  to  have  a 
night  ashore.  It 's  my  belief  they  turned 
her  adrift  purposely." 

Cressingham  cursed  them  savagely,  and 
then  turned  to  the  tall  man. 

**  Can  you  get  me  a  boat  ?  " 

"Well,  Sir,  there's  a  big  heavy  boat 
belonging  to  my  boss  that  I  can  get,  and 
I  don't  mind  putting  you  aboard.  Wc 
can  sail  out  with  this  breeze  in  no  time. 
She 's  lying  under  the  coal-wharf." 

"That'll  do.  Good-bye,  gentlemen. 
I  trust  we  shall  all  meet  again  in  another 
eight  months,  or  so." 

The  big  man  led  the  way,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  reached  the  coal-wharf,  under 
which  the  boat  was  moored.  She  was  a 
heavy,  clumsily  built  craft,  and  Cressing- 
ham, on  getting  aboard  and  striking  a 
match,  cursed  her  filthy  state.  The  tall 
man  stepped  to  the  mast  and  hoisted  the 
lug-sail,  and  Cressingham,  taking  the 
tiller,  kept  her  out  towards  the  Belled  }Vill, 
whose  riding  light  was  discernible  right 
ahead. 

"  We  must  look  out  for  the  buovs,  Sir," 
said  the  gruff- voiced  man,  as  the  breeze 
freshened  up  and  the  heavy  boat  quickened 
her  speed. 

**  All  right,"  said  Cressingham,  and 
pulling  out  a  cigar  from  his  overcoat,  he 
bent  his  head  and  struck  a  licrht. 

Ere  he  raised  it  the  white-haired  man 
had  sprung  upon  him  like  a  tiger,  and  seized 
his  throat  in  his  brawny  hands.  For  a 
minute  or  so  Cressingham  struggled  in 
that  deadly  grip,  and  then  lay  limp  and 
insensible  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

Challuner,  with  malignant  joy,  leaned 
over  him  with  a  world  of  hate  in  his  black 
eyes,  and  then  proceeded  to  business. 

Lifting  the  unconscious  man,  he  carried 
him  forward,  and  placing  him  upon  a 
thwart,  gagged  and  bound  him  securely. 
Then  he  went  aft  and,  taking  the  tiller, 
hauled   the   sheet  in  and    kept   the   boat 


away  again  upon  her  course  for  the  Belted 

Will, 

He  passed  within  a  quarter  of  a  niile  of 

the  huge,  black  mass  with  the  bright  riding 

light  shining  upon  the  fore-stay,  and  the 

look-out  from  the  steamer  took  no  notice 

of  the  boat  as  she  swept  past  toward  the 

open  sea. 

«  «  «  « 

Daylight  at  last.  For  six  hours  the  boat 
had  swept  before  the  strong  northerly 
wind,  and  the  land  lay  nearly  thirty  miles 
astern,  lost  in  a  sombre  bank  of  heavy 
clouds  and  mist.  Challoner  had  taken  off 
his  rough  overcoat  and  thrown  it  over  the 
figure  of  his  enemy.  He  did  not  want 
him  to  perish  of  cold.  And  as  he  steered 
he  fixed  his  eyes,  lighted  up  with  an 
unholy  joy,  upon  the  bent  and  crushed 
figure  before  him. 

Cressingham  was  conscious  now,  and 
stared  with  horror-filled  eyes  at  the  grim 
creature  in  the  craft  before  him — a  gaunt, 
dark- faced  man,  clad  in  a  striped  guernsey 
and  thin  cotton  pants,  with  a  worn  and 
ragged  woollen  cap  stuck  upon  his  thick 
masses  of  white  curlv  hair.  Who  was  hd  ? 
A  madman  } 

Challoner  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of 
him,  and  looked  out  upon  the  threatening 
aspect  of  sea  and  sky  with  an  unconcerned 
face.  Presently  he  hauled  aft  the  sheet  a 
bit,  and  kept  the  boat  on  a  more  westerly 
course,  and  the  bound  and  wondering  man 
on  the  for'ard  thwart  watched  his  move- 
ments intentlv. 

The  boat  had  made  a  little  water,  and 
the  white-headed  man  stooped  and  baled 
it  out  carefully ;  then  he  looked  up  and 
caught  his  prisoner*s  eye. 

"Ha,  ha,  Cressingham,  how  are  you } 
Isn't   it    delightful    that  we   should    meet  - 
again  ?  " 

A  strange  inarticulate  cry  broke  from 
Cressingham. 

"  Who  are  you  ?" 

"  What !  is  it  possible  that  you  don't 
remember  me  ?  I  am  afraid  that  that 
banquet  champagne  has  affected  you  a 
little.  Trv  back,  mv  dear  fellow.  Don't 
you  remember  the  \  Iclorv  }  " 

Ah !  he  remembered  now,  and  terrible 
fear  chilled  his  life-blood  and  froze  his 
once  sneering  tongue  into  silence. 

"  Ah !  I  see  vou  do,"  and  Challoner 
laughed  with  Satanic  passion.  "  And  so 
we  meet  again  —  with  our  positions 
reversed.  Once,  unless  my  memor}'  fails 
me,  you  put  me  in  irons.  Now,  Captain 
Cressingham,  I  have  you  seized  up,  and 
we  can  have  a  quiet  little  chat — all  to 
ourselves." 
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No  answer  came  from  Cressingham. 
With  dilated,  horror-stricken  eyes  and 
panting  breath  he  was  turned  into  stone. 
The  wretched  man's  silence  at  last  broke 
up  the  depths  of  his  maddened  tormentor's 
hatred,  and  with  a  bound  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  raised  his  hand  on  high. 

**  Ah !  God  is  good  to  me  at  last, 
Cressingham.  For  ten  years  I  hungered 
and  thirsted  for  the  day  that  would  set  me 
free,  fr^e  to  search  the  world  over  for  the 
lying,  murderous  dog  that  consigned  me, 
an  innocent  man,  to  a  life-long  death. 
And  when  the  day  came,  sooner  than  I 
thought  or  you  thought — for  I  suffered  for 
ten  years  instead  of  for  life — I  waited,  a 
free  man,  till  I  got  you  into  my  power." 

His  hand  fell  to  his  side  again,  and  then 
he  leaned  forward  and  laughed. 

Cressingham,  with  death  creeping  into 
his  heart,  at  last  found  his  voice. 

**  Are  you  going  to  murder  me  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Challoner  slowly,  "  I  am 
going  to  murder  you.  But  not  quickly. 
There  would  be  no  joy  in  that.  1  want 
you  to  taste  some  of  my  hideous  past — 
some  little  space,  if  only  for  a  day  or  two, 
of  that  ten  long  years  of  agony  1  spent  in 
Pcntridge." 

Then  he  sat  down  again,  and  opening 
the  locker  in  the  stern  -  sheets,  took  out 
food  and  water,  and  j)lacing  it  beside  him, 
ate  and  drank.  Hut  he  gave  none  to 
Cressingham. 

He  finished  his  meal,  and  then  looked 
again  at  his  prisoner,  and  spoke  calmly 
again. 

"You  are  comfortable,  I  trust,  Captain 
Cressingham  ?  Not  cold,  1  am  certain, 
for  you  have  my  overcoat  in  addition  to 
your  own.  Do  you  know  why  I  gave  it  to 
you  ?  Just  to  keep  you  nice  and  warm 
during  the  night,  and— alive.  But,  as  I 
feel  chilly  myself  now,  I  *11  take  it  from 
you.  Thanks,"  and  he  laughed  mock- 
ingly as  he  leaned  over  and  snatched  it 
away. 

**  You  see,  Sir,  we  are  going  on  a  long 
cruise— down  to  the  Snares,  perhaps— and 
I  must  keep  warm  myself,  or  else  how  can 
I  talk  to  you  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
voyage  ?  ...  It  is  no  use  looking  astern, 
my  friend.  There  *s  only  one  tug  in  port, 
and  she  is  not  in  sea-going  trim,  so  we  *ve 
got  a  good  start  of  any  search  party.  And 
as  I  don't  want  to  die  myself,  we  won*t 
run  away  from  the  land  altogether." 

And  so  the  day  passed,  agony  and 
deadly  fear  blanching  the  face  of  one,  and 
cruel,  murderous  joy  filling  the  heart  of 
the  other.    Once,  as  the  last  dying  gli 


of  the  wintiT  son  for  a  few  brief  moments 
shone  over  tne  blackened  waters,  Challoner 
saw  a  long  stream  of  steamer's  soioke 
between  the  boat  and  the  misty  line  of 
coast,  and  he  lowered  the  sail  and  let  the 
boat  drift  tOl  darkness  enwrapped  them 
again. 

Once  more  he  took  out  food  and  water, 
and  ate  and  drank,  and  then  lit  his  pqpe 
and  smoked,  and  watched  with  eyes  wMt 
glared  with  the  lust  of  murder  and  levenge 
the  motionless  being  before  him. 

Only  once  in  all  that  night  of  honor  to 
Cressingham  did  he  speak,  and  his  voice 
shook  and  quivered,  and  came  in  choking 
gasps — 

"  Challoner,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  kill 
me  and  end  my  misery ! " 

''  Ha !  still  alive,  Captain  Cressingham  I 
That  is  very  satisfactory — ^to  me  only,  ol 
course.  Kill  you,  did  you  say?"  and 
again  his  wild  demoniac  laugh  pealed  out 
through  the  black  loneliness  of  the  night. 
*•  No,  I  don*t  intend  to  kill  you.  Twant 
to  see  you  suffer  and  die  by  inches.  I 
want  you  to  call  upon  God  to  help  you, 
so  that  I  can  mock  at  you,  and  defy  Him 
to  rob  me  of  my  vengeance." 

A  shuddering  moan,  and  then  silence 


agam. 


Again  the  day  broke,  and  as  the  ocean 
mists  cleared  and  rolled  away,  and  the 
grey  morning  light  fell  upon  the  chilled 
and  stiffening  form  of  his  enemy,  Chal- 
loner came  up  and  looked  into  his  &ce 
and  spoke  to  him. 

No  answer  came  from  his  pallid  lips, 
and  Challoner  thrust  his  hand  under 
Cressingham*s  coat  and  felt  his  heart.  He 
was  still  alive,  and  presently  the  closed  and 
swollen  eyelids  opened,  and  as  he  met  the 
glance  of  the  man  who  leaned  over 
him,  an  anguished  groan  burst  fix>m  his 
heart. 

Challoner  looked  at  him  intently  for 
a  while ;  then  he  hoisted  the  sail  again, 
and,  taking  the  tiller,  headed  the  bo^  in 
for  the  land.  The  wind  had  hauled  round 
during  the  night,  and  although  the  boat 
made  a  lot  of  leeway  there  was  no  danger 
now  of  being  blown  away  from  the  land 
altogether. 

As  the  sun  mounted  higher,  and  die 
grey  outlines  of  the  shores  darkened,  he 
glanced  carefully  over  the  sea  to  the  north- 
west* Nothing  in  sight  there.  But  as 
the  boat  lifted  to  a  sea,  he  saw  about  live 
miles  to  leeward  that  a  big  steamer  was 
cominf^np.  In  half-an-hour,  unless  she 
changH  her  course,  she  would  be  up  to 
the  boat,  and  could  not  fail  to  see  her. 

In  five  minutes  more  Cressingham  bgr 
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in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  unbound,  but 
dying  fast,  and  Challoner  was  speaking  to 
hinl. 

"  Cressingham,  you  are  dying.  You 
know  that,  don't  you  ?  And  you  know 
that  I  am  not  lying  when  I  tell  you  that 
there  is  a  steamer  within  five  miles  of  us. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  she  will  be  up 
to  us." 

One  black,  swollen  hand  was  raised 
feebly,  and  then  fell  back,  and  a  hoarse 
sound  came  from  his  throat. 

"  Well,  now  listen.  I  said  I  wanted  to 
see  you  die — die  as  you  are  dying  now — 
with  my  face  over  jours,  watching  jou 
die.  And  you  die  and  I  live,  I  can  live 
now,  Cressingham,  and  perhaps  the  memory 
of  those  ten  years  of  death  in  life  that  I 
suffered  through  you  will  be  easier  to  bear. 
And  yet  there  is  one  thing  more  that  yon 
must  know — something  that  will  make  it 
harder  for  you  to  meet  your  Maker,  but 
easier  for  me.  .  .  .  Listen !  "  He  knelt 
beside  him  and  almost  shrieked  it :  "I 
had  no  one  in  the  whole  world  to  care  for 
me  when  I  was  tried  for  my  life  but  my 
wife — and  you,  you  fiend,  you  murderer — 


you  killed  her!  She  died  six  years  ago — 
starved  and  died  ! " 

Cressingham,'  w^h  closed  eyes,  lay  with 
his  head  supported  on  Challoner'^a  left 
atin.  Presently  a  tremor  shook  his  frame, 
a  fleck  of  foam  bubbled  from  between  his 
lips,  and  then  the  end. 

With  cold,  merciless  eyes  the  other 
regarded  him,  with  clenched  hands  and 
set  teeth.  Then  he  went  for'ard  and 
unbent  the  boat's  kedge,  and  with  the 
same  lashings  that  had  bound  the  living 
man  to  the  thwart  he  lashed  the  kedge 
across  the  dead  man's  chest. 

He  stood  up  and  looked  at  the  approach- 
ing steamer,  and  then  he  raised  the  body 
in  his  arms  and  dropped  it  over  the  side. 
•  •  •  • 

A  few  days  later  the  papers  said  that  the 
steamer  Maungalapu  had  picked  up  a  man 
named  Harry,  «ho  with  Captain  Cressing- 
ham, of  the  Belled  Will,  had  been  blown 

out  to  sea  from   Port .     It  appeared 

from  the  survivor's  statement  that  during 
a  heavy  squall  the  same  night  Captain 
Cressingham  had  fallen  overboard,  and  his 
companion  was  unable  to  rescue  him. 
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By    \V.   GORDON    SMYTH lES. 


SEATED  by  our  cosy  firesides,  shel- 
tered from  storm  and  tempest,  what 
matter  though  the  sullen  winds  of  autumn 
shake  the  casements,  and  with  fitful  gusts 
the  storm  without  dashes  the  raindrops 
against  the  window-pane  ?  And  yet,  who 
among  us  has  not  at  such  times  thought 
more  or  less  anxiously  of  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business 
in  great  waters  ?  Are  not  the  homes,  too, 
almost  countless  in  this  sea-girt  isle  of  ours 
where  at  such  times,  remembering  some 
loved  son,  brother,  sweetheart,  or  hus- 
band, the  heartfelt  prayer  goes  up  from 
the  trembling  lip  for  those  in  peril  on  the 
sea? 

For  such,  and  for  many  more  besides, 
we  have  selected  from  the  thrilling  record 
of  memorable  shipwrecks  of  the  past  some 
that  will  have  a  special  interest  for  those 
who  read  of  them  in  their  peaceful 
homes,  while  without  the  storm  rages  and 
the  wintry  winds  do  blow. 

Of  these  notable  shipwrecks,  the  first 
in  respect  of  date  comes  H.M.S.  Ramillies, 
a  vessel  of  ninety  guns,  commanded  by 
Captain  William  Whitrong  Taylor,  which 
was  lost  near  Bolt  Head,  on  Feb.  15, 
1760.  After  weathering  some  heavy 
gales,  during  which  she  lost  her  masts 
and  made  shift  to  come  to  anchor  between 
the  Start  and  Plj-mouth,  she  was  driven 
from  her  anchors  on  to  the  rocks,  and  of 
775  souls  only  twenty-six  were  saved. 

Seven  years  later  the  Grosi'enor  met  with 
a  similar  fate.  She  had  quitted  Port  Trin- 
comali,  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  on  her 
homeward  journey  to  England  on  June  15, 
1782.  On  Aug.  4  a  seaman  engaged  in 
hoisting  the  fore-gallant  topmast  discerned 
what  appeared  to  be  a  c(jast  foaming 
with  breakers.  Captain  Coxon  was  hastily 
informed  of  this,  and  rushing  up  on  deck 
ordered  the  ship  to  be  put  to  wind- 
ward. But  it  was  too  late.  She  had 
grounded  on  the  rocks.  A  scene  of 
terrible  confusion  followed.  The  wind 
was  blowing  off  the  land,  and  threatened 
to  drive  the  ship  out  to  sea,  and  so  cut 
off  the  one  chance  of  escape,  which  was 


to  get  ashore  on  to  the  rock.  A  Lascai 
and  two  Italians  sprang  into  the  sea, 
carrying  a  sounding-line.  Two  reached 
the  land ;  the  other  was  drowned,  but  by 
the  aid  of  the  line  a  cable  was  drawn 
ashore,  fixed  round  a  rock,  and  drawn 
taut  by  the  capstan,  to  which  the  other 
end  was  fixed.  By  this  cable,  and  on  a 
raft  made  of  broken  spars  and  barrels,  1 34 
men  and  women  managed  to  reach  the 
shore.  They  were  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  horde  of  hostile  savages,  who  mal- 
treated them,  without,  however,  killing 
any. 

The  sufferings  of  that  shipwrecked 
band,  attempting  to  make  its  way  through 
the  Kaffir  villages  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  read  more  like  a  chapter  of  Defoe 
than  what  it  is,  a  round  unvarnished  tale 
of  one  of  the  survivors,  John  Haynes, 
seaman.  Hunger,  thirst,  the  sudden 
snatching  away  of  some  of  his  comrades 
by  wild  beasts,  the  drowning  of  others 
while  crossing  the  many  rivers  that  btirred 
their  progress,  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
savages,  the  poisoning  of  some  of  the 
fast  diminishing  band  by  berries  and  fruit, 
eaten  to  stay  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  the 
dread  necessity  of  leaving  some,  too  weak 
to  move  onward,  to  perish  by  the  way — all 
this  and  more  is  told  in  simple  language  by 
this  one  of  six  who,  after  a  hundred  and 
seventeen  days  of  intense  suffering,  at  last 
reached  the  Dutch  settlements  more  dead 
than  alive. 

Very  early  during  tliat  fearful  journey 
the  band  of  survivors  had  split  itself  up 
into  three  parties.  Two  of  these  joined 
hands  once  more,  after  many  days,  but  the 
third,  in  which  were  Captain  Coxon  and 
some  ladies,  was  destined  never  to  reach 
home.  Their  fate  was  learned,  however, 
some  time  after.  Some  savage  chiefs 
seized  upon  the  ladies  and  carried  them 
off",  and  in  attempting  to  save  them  from 
this  horrible  fate.  Captain  Coxon  and  the 
other  men  with  him  perished  at  the  hands 
of  the  infuriated  Kaffirs. 

Thus,  of  the   ill-fated  Grosvenor\   \\^ 
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safety;  ii6(lic<]  in  various  way's,  while  as 
the  result  of  a  siarcli  t-xpcdition,  set  on 
foot  hy  the  (JuviniDr  of  iht-  Cape,  three 
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and  offered  their  assistance ;  but  Captain 
Ingleficld  declined  at)  hulp,  relying  on 
aid  from  the  Vi'lle  de  Paris,  one  of  the 
squadron,  which  was  only  a  little  distance 
o^;  but  she  was  herself  disabled,  and 
foundered  soon  after.  Several  daj-s  and 
nights  of  ever- in  creasing  anxiety  ^d  dis- 
tresTi  succeeded.  A  fresh  leak  was^piung, 
and  it  became  clear  to  all  that  the  Ctntaur 
could  not  long  keep  afloat.  The  pumps 
ivere  choked,  and  the  leather  and  chains 
nndored  useless  by  the  constant  strain  put 
upon    them.     The    water   gained   rapidlf. 
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The  sea  was  running  high,  and  a  gale 
blowing.  With  iinly  a  tVw  biscuits  and 
scarcely  any  «aier,  llicy  tossed  about  for 
days  in  that  frail  craft,  with  a  blanket  fur  a 
sail.  On  the  fiftCL-ntb  day  tlic'V  were  nearly 
mad  from  thirst  and  hunger.  Une,  in- 
deed, after  drinking  deejily  of  the  salt 
water,  died  in  delirium.  Tlie  rest,  reduced 
to  mere  skeletons,  ivert-  at  the  [loint  of 
death  when  their  despairing  eyes  sighted 
land  not  far  away,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night  they  reached  Faydal,  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal.  "We  were  pitiable  objects," 
aays  Captain  Inglefield ;  "some  of  the 
stoutest  and  strongest  amongst  us  had  to 
be  supjiortcd  as  we  made  our  way  through 
the  streets  of  l-'aydal,"  Thus  of  the 
Cenlaut's  crew  only  eleven  were  saved. 
Nothing  was  ever  heard  of  the  rest,  who 
doubtless  went  down  in  that  luckless  ship. 
There  is  always  a  special  intereM  attach- 
ing to  accounts  of  shipwrecks  of  passenger- 
twats,  and  of  such  disasters  the  loss  of  the 
riiip  HalnueU  calls  for  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  She  was  a  stately  East  Indiaroan, 
who  sailed  from  the  London  Docks  with  a 
crew  and  passengers,  among  whom  were 
many  ladies,  including  the  captain's  two 
daughters.    After  taking  in  her  cargo  at 


6,  1786. 


(iravescnd,  she  sailed  through  the  Dovot 
on  Jan.  1,  1786.  She  encountered  a  rioleiK 
hurricane,  and  springing  a  leak,  l^lidljr 
began  to  (ill.  All  hands  were  ordered  to  the 
pumps,  but  by  this  time  there  was  fiva  liMt 
of  water  in  the  hold,  and  the  ship  lar  over 
on  her  siile.  E^'ery  expedient  to  rignt  ber 
proved  fruitless.  Main  and  mizen  muli 
were  cut  away.  While  doing  this  fivemes 
were  washed  overboard  and  drowned.  The 
fur}'  of  the  storm,  however,  had  abated, 
and  by  superhuman  efTorts  the  crew  kept 
the  water  in  the  hold  under.  Jurr  mull 
were  rigged  up,  and  slowly  the  ATa/f— ff 
bore  up  for  Portsmouth.  But  the  wind 
changed,  and  a  heavy  mist  enahnoded 
all.  A  gale  was  blowing,  and  ho^Mur  lo* 
reach  the  shelter  of  Studlaud  Bay,  C^ 
tain  Pierce  turned  the  vessel's  heed 
towards  Peverel  Point,  as  he  thought,  Irat 
when  the  mist  lifted  for  a  moment  he 
found  himself  close  under  St.  Albin'a 
Head.  He  knew  that  once  on  that  rod^ 
coast  all  hope  was  gone.  Bower  and 
sheet  anchoiB  were  let  go,  but  failed  to 
hold  the  ihipi  for  she  dragged  them  with 
her  and  rapidly  drove  in  More.  All  hope 
of  saving  the  Haliwttt  was  now  aban- 
doned, and  it  seemed  equally  hopeloM 
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that  in  such  a  storm  anyone  could  reach 
the  shore.  Amid  the  utmost  terror  and 
despair  she  suddenly  struck  on  a  rock 
with  a  crash  that  mingled  with  the  wild 
cries  of  those  on  board.  In  another 
minute  she  bilged,  and  fell  over  on  her 
side  at  the  mouth  of  a  huge  cavern 
at  the  base  of  lofty  cliffs,  which  rose 
perpendicularly  from  the  sea.  It  was 
night,  and  there  was  neither  moon  nor 
stars.  In  that  part  of  the  ship  known  as 
the  round-house  some  fifty  persons  had 
gathered  around  the  veteran  captain,  who 
sat  clasping:  his  terrified  daughters  to  his 
heart  in  impotent  despair.  Jlighty  waves 
dashed  mercilessly  against  the  helpless 
vessel.  Her  sides  began  to  give  waj',  and 
the  constant  roll  of  the  sea  lifted  her  deck. 
A  few  minutes  more  and  she  parted  amid- 
ships. 

The  more  hardy  now  leapt  into  the 
foaming  billows,  and  many  thus  reached 
the  cavern,  buffeted  and  bruised,  though 


amid  the  breakers  and  the  surf,  and  could 
hear  the  boom  of  the  sea  as  the  waves 
dashed  against  the  fated  ship.  With  the 
dawn  assistance  came  :  too  late,  for  many 
who  had  clung  on  to  the  ledges  of  the 
cliff  during  that  stormy  night  which  seemed 
endless  had  sunk  exhausted  back  into  the 
angry  sea — too  late  to  succour  those  who 
remained  on  board,  for  the  grey  light  of 
morning  revealed  the  fearful  fact  that  the 
hungrj-  sea  had  engulfed  every  living  soul, 
and  that  of  the  good  ship  Halm'dl  only  a 
few  floating  spars  remained  to  mark  her 
buriai  place. 

The  loss  of  three  battle-ships,  the 
Belisarius,  the  Bcyne,  and  the  DfkrminU 
caused  considerable  stir  at  the  time.  The 
Bnyne  was  burned  off  Spithead  in  1795. 
The  Belisarius  was  a  trans  port- vessel 
commanded  by  Captain  Barge,  having  on 
board  300  York  riflemen.  She  collided 
with  the  Royal  Smeieign  on  March  7.  1796, 
and   sank   immediately.      (Jniy    140    were 


each  wave  threatened  to  wash  them  from 
the  ledges  of  rock  to  which  they  clung 
with  all  the  tenacity  of  despair.  Little 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  away  they 
could  see  what  remained  of  the  Halswell 


saved.  The  DiUrmirtet  was  wrecked  in 
Jersey  Roads  in  1801.  The  marines  on 
board  the  Bcyne  had  been  engaged  in 
gun-practice,  and  as  they  fired  to  wind- 
ward some  of  the  burning  wadding  blew 
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on  March  i.  1815-  She  was  a  newly  built 
vessel  of  1 380  tons,  bound  for  Bengal  ami 
China.  There  were  on  board  651  persons, 
consisting  of  j+4.  soldiers  of  the  3 1  st  Rej;i- 
ment,  zo  otHevrs,  43  women,  66  children. 
20  private  passengers,  and  a  crew  of  i4!i 
men,  ineliiding  officers.  Nine  days  after 
sailing,  and  while  the  ship  was  encounter- 
ing a  heavy  gale  in  the  .\llantic,  one  of  the 
iitticfrs  went  below  to  secure  a  spirit-ca>k 
which  had  got  adrift  in  the   hold.     The 
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rendered  utterly  un- 
manageable. Suddenly 
tongues  of  flame  were 
seen  to  shoot  upwards 
through  the  volumes 
of  dense  smoke,  while 
the  helpless  vessel 
rose  and  fell  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves. 
A  \'iolent  gale  was 
blowing,  completely 
drowning  the  sound 
of  the  A'rn/V  minutc- 
tfun,  which  she  fired 
as  a  signal  of  distress. 
A  fearful  scene  en- 
sued —  some  making 
wild  attempts  to  stay 
the    advance    of    the 

some  panic  -  stricken 
and  unable  to  do  more  than  loijk  on  in 
.stolid  despair,  awaiting  the  imvilable  end, 
while  several  soldiers  ami  sailors  deliber- 
ately seated  themselves  in  close  proximity 
(o  the  powder  magazine,  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  a  speedy  deliverance  from  their 
sufferings,  for  the  heat  was  intense, 
and  many  were  fearfully  scorched  by 
the  ever-increasing  flames.  In  the  midst 
of  this  indescribable  scene  of  agony 
and  despair  the  shout  arose,  "  A  sail  on 
the  lee-bow  !  "  and  the  good  ship  Cambria 


was   seen   crowiiing  on    her  canvas    and 

coming  to  the  rescue.  Owing  to  the 
rough  sea  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  lower 
the  cutter  and  get  the  women  and  children 
into  her.  I)y  general  consent  these  were 
the  f^rst  to  be  taken  off,  for,  a.s  had  often 
happened  before  and  since,  the  chivalry 
of  the  British  soldier  and  sailor  asserted 
itself,  and  not  one  man  on  boaril  attempted 
to  force  his  way  into*  the  boat.  More 
than  once  the  euiter  was  nearly  swamped 
as    she    mad';    her   nay  to   the    Cambria, 
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who,  knoM'ini}  that  the  Kent  might  :it  anj-  took    place,   and  blazing  fragments  wero 

moment  blow  up,  ki'pt  at  a  distance  from  hurled  high  in  air,  while  the  sea  was  stTCwn 

the    burning    ship.     'I'he   cutter    reached  with  the  smoking  debris  of  the  Kent,  which 

the  Cimhrir  in  safely,  and  with  the  utmost  had  but  a  few  days  before  sailed  forth  in 


difliculty  the 


and    children    nere      all  her  splendour.     Luckily,  the  wind  i 


fni 


1  l.n 


r;il  ^lh 


lurtb  altiT 
i-iu'nf  this 


ible 


^  March  3. 
■ck  is 


ilJii^'.  While  waiting  1 
into  the  sea,  l.ii!  ^u■v.■  ovrr|»nuT.-,l  l.v  l)ununi,'  shi].  lor  what  seemed  inevitable 
the  iniiihly  w:tv,s  and  iHri>li.d.  All  this  deatb.  .Mnj.ir  Mcfirefjur  urote  the  follow- 
linie  till-  'oHicers  aiid  nun  uf  ihc  jisl  inj;  011  a  MTap  of  paper- 
remained  1.11  board  thu  bnniinf;  sliip,  ■'  lb,-  ^bL|i  ilie  AV/;/,  Indiaman,  is  on  fire. 
noi  one  aiieni|.tin,i,'  lu  j^'et  inio  the  I'.liiiah.lli.  Jobarina,  and  myself  commit 
Ixiais  IJII  [111-  cjrder  lo  do  so  was  givrn.  our  spirits  into  ilir  hands  of  our  blessed 
It  came  at  laM.  The  men  wrre  loM  to  K,-de.iniT.  liis  grave  enables  us  to  be 
lower  tbeinsrhvs  iiito  the  biials  by  u  rope  ipiile  composed  in  this  awful  prospect  of 
sus])i;iided  from  the  bead  of  the  spanker-  etilering  eternilv.  S.  iM.  -McCregor, 
boom.  Tbe  distance  was  eonsi.ierable,  ist -March,  1815,  Hay  of  Diseay." 
there  was  a  heavy  sea  running,  and  dark-  This  message,  addressed  to'  the  Major's 
ness  addi'd  to  tlie  [leril  of  the  descent.  father  in  Kdiniiurgb,  was  placed  in  a 
Many  missed  their  hold  and  dropped  into  bottle  and  thrown  overboard.  Major 
the  sea  to  rise  no  more,  and  even  when  Mc<iregor  and  his  daughters  were  among 
the  boats  got  alongside  the  Cumbnu  it  was  those  saveii,  and  nearly  two  years  after 
no  easy  tusk  to  haul  (he  i>ecupants  <»n  the  message  he  had  written  was  forwarded 
board,  and  many  were  crushed  between  to  him  by  a  gentleman  who  had  pickeil 
the  ship's  side  and  the  boat,  or,  missing  it  up  while  bathing  on  the  shore  at 
their  footing,  fell  into  the  sea.  JJarliadoes. 

■Jlie  last  boat  bad  only  just  reached  tlie  The  number  lost  by  the  destruction  of 

C'wwir/ri  when  the  long-fxpccted  ex])losion  llio  Kent  was    90  out  of  a  total  of  651. 
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Shortly  before  the  loss  of  the  Kent,  the 
Clarendon.  West  Indiaman,  was  wrecked 
at  Black  Gang  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight.  She 
u-as  disabled  in  a  violent  gale,  and  driven 
on  to  the  rocks,  where  she  was  dashed 
to  pieces  on  Oct.  ii.  Her  captain, 
Samuel  Walker,  seeing  the  vessel  nearing 
the  rocks,  called  on  the  officers  and  men 
to  assist  him  in  an  attempt  to  save  the 
women  and  children  on  board,  many  uf 
whom  were  gathered  round  him  on  the 
poop.  But  he  had  hardly  sjioken  «hen 
a  heavy  sea,  breaking  over  the  vessel, 
washed  him  and  those  around  him  into 
the  water.  Most  of  those  who  remained 
were  either  killed  outright  or  wounded  by 
the  falling  masts  and  rigging.  Of  the 
thirty-one  passengers  onlv  three  were 
sa\ed.  These  were  rescued  by  a  plucky 
fellow  who  advanced  into  the  surf,  having 
a  rope  round  his  waist,  and  seized  those 
who  were  battling  with  the  waves.  He 
was  nearly  drowned  himself  in  the  atleni])t, 
for  a  receding  wave  all  Imt  carried  him 
out  to  sea,  but  he  held  on  to  the  man  he 
had  rescued,  and  they  were  both  hauled  in 
safely  to  shore.  To 
his  delight  he  dis- 
covered that  the  man 
he  had  saved  was  an 
old  shipmate,  with 
whom  he  had  made 
many  a  voyage. 

The  wreck  of  tho 
steamer  Killarney,  on 
Jan.  z6.  1838,  is  a 
memorable  one,  on 
account  of  the  inci- 
dents connected  with 
it  and  the  ingenious 
plans  adopted  for 
saving  those  who 
escaped  from  the  ship. 
These  had  climbed  on 
to  a  rock,  which  rose 
midway  in  a  channel 
having  high  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  on  each 

The  Killarney  im- 
mediately on  leaving 
Cork  for  Bristol  en- 
countered very  rough 
weather,  and  at  the  urgent  request  of  cre«- 
and  passengers  the  captain  put  the  vessel 
about  and  returned  to  Cork,  The  wind 
moderated  towards  evening,  and.  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  passengers 
that  he  should  wait  at  least  till  the 
next  day,  the  captain  put  to  sea  once 
more 


board,  and  to  them  in  no  small  measure 
may  be  attributed  the  subsequent  disasters, 
for  as  the  ship  rolled  their  weight  bore  her 
down  to  leew'ard,  and  as  the  hatches  had 
been  left  open  to  give  air  to  the  animals 
stowed  below,  each  wave  breaking  over 
the  deck  caused  the  steamer  to  ship  much 
water.  The  winti,  which  had  freshened, 
now  increased  to  a  gale  ;  it  was  midnight, 
and  pitch  dark,  and  although  the  pumps 
uere  worked  incessantly,  ihc  water  still 
gained.  At  this  crisis,  .some  small  coal 
having  got  into  the  pumps,  they  were 
choked  and  rendered  useless. 

.\mid  the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  roar 
of  tlic  sea,  and  the  wild  cries  of  despair, 
the  captain,  cool  and  collected,  ordered 
the  men  to  lighten  the  ship  bv  throwing 
the  pigs  overboard.  But  this  was  no  easy 
task,  ami  could  be  onlv  in  part  accom- 
plished. The  water  had  now  gained 
rapidly,  and,  reaching  the  engine-fires, 
extinguished  them.  The  Killarnty  was 
now  at  the  mercy  of  the  pitiless  storm  and 
the  relentless  sea. 

The  night  hail  passed,  and  another  tlay 


There  « 


1  large  number  of  pigs  on 


had  dawned  —  the  last  that  many  were 
destined  to  see.  There  was  a  heavy  sea, 
and  a  dense  fog,  and  the  Killamty  was 
drifting  towards  a  rock  -  bound  coast. 
Below,  in  a  cabin,  a  woman's  voice  is 
heard  praying,  and  heartfelt  responses  go 
up  from  the  lips  of  those  gathered  round 
her.  Suddenly  they  are  slanled  by  the 
steward's  voice  calling  on  all  to  come  up 
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LudfL.l    of  II  hi.d  tl.  be  relini]uished,  and    the   fact 

l!vir    ai](i  lieianie   hideuuslv  apparent   that  another 

lowed    In-  rii^ihl  i.u  the  roek  had  to  he  faced,  but  ail 

:   less   on  would   be  well  at  dawn.     Those  who  had 

■  lo  hold  speiLt  two  days  and  nights  on  that  barren 
■■xhausted  roek,  with  onlv  sea-water  to  drink  and  sca- 
ihe  <i;uvn  weed  lo  eal.'were  in  a  jiileous  ])light— 
vod  those  some  were  bevond  huiiian  aid.     Hiit  the 

■  only  it  ro].e  was  sireldied  at  last  at  a  distance  of 
n  of  liie  nearly  half  a  mile.  Two  tripping  lines, 
le  all  hut  hanging  a  yard  apart  and  weighted,  glided 

down    the   rope    lo   the    rock    bearing  a 

ivas  done,  basket,  containing  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a 

eet   were  bottle  of  whisky  and   some  ba-ad.    The 

em  back,  rest  is  soon  tohl.     .\  cot  next  slid  along 

fired,  Init  the  rope.     In  it  (the  first  to  (piit  the  rock) 
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was  placed  a  woman,  Mary  Leaiy,  who 
amid  the  cheers  of  all  was  hauled  ^cly  to 
land.  The  rest  followed,  among  them  the 
ship's  carpenter,  who  breathed  his  last  un 
landing. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  a  detailed 
account  of  the  wreck  of  the  Belloni  and  the 
Dukf  o/Alhol,  of  which  we  give  Illustra- 
tions, and  with  the  history  of  the  loss  of 
the  splendid  steam  frigate  Avenger  we  will 
bring  this  record  of  maritime  disaster  to  a 
close.  The  .^TM^cr  sailed  from  Gibraltar 
on  Dec.  17,  1847.  Her  commander  was 
Charles    G.    E.    Napier,    an    officer   who 


and  he  sank  beneath  the  sea.  Luckily,  in  1 
Ueulcnaot  Rooke  an  able  officer  was  at  j 
hand  to  take  the  gallant  young  captain's  1 
place.  He  at  once  ordered  the  men  I 
to  lower  the  second  cutter,  but  they  J 
seemed  paralysed  with  fear.  He  him-  I 
self,  with  the  aid  of  the  second  master,  I 
the  surgeon,  and  a  gunner,  lowered! 
the  other  cutter.  Lieutenant  Marryat,  I 
son  of  the  celebrated  novelist,  also  lent  aa 
hand,  but  while  doing  so  he  was  swept! 
into  the  sea  and  drowned.  Under  tre- 1 
mendous  difficulties  the  cutter  was  I 
launched,    containing    Lieutenant  Rooke.  T 


somewhat  early  in  life  had  attained  to  this 
important  post.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  20 
the  sea  became  rough,  and  a  stonn 
threatened,  but  no  danger  to  the  good 
ship  was  anticipated.  The  vessel's  crew 
numbered  some  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
of  whom  all  who  were  not  required  to 
work  the  ship  had  retired  to  their  bunks. 
A  sudden  violent  shock  was  felt,  while  a 
heavy  sea  breaking  over  her  threatened  to 
engulf  the  ship.  The  vessel  was  on  a 
sunken  rock.  The  captain  immediately 
gave  the  order  t  "  Out  boats.  I^wer 
away  boats!  "  He  had  hardly  uttered  the 
wurits  when  a  nave  washetl  him  overboard 


the  surgeon,  and  si\  of  the  crew,     .\fter 
terrible  sufferings,  to  which  the  surgeon 
succumbed,theyneared  the  island  of  Galita, 
but  when  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the   1 
shore  the  cutter  capsized,  and  only  four,    ( 
including  Lieutenant  Rooke,  succeeded  in   | 
reaching  the  land.    Two  days  later,  having    ' 
got  a  vessel  and  a  crew,  he  sailed  from    < 
'i'unis  to  the  spot  where  the  Avenger  had    | 
struck  on  the  Sorelles,  or  "Sisters,"  two    1 
rocks  situated  about  seventeen  miles  west  j 
of   Galita.     It  was    ail    labour  in  vain; 
vessel   and    crew    had    disappeared,    and  I 
nothing  remained  to  mark  the  spot  where  ! 
the  Ar'fiigir  had  gone  down. 


liv  ARTHUR    .MACARTHUR. 


D 


OES  that  ring  mean  a 
J     ".Yes." 
You  are  engaged  to  be  n 


"  Why  didn't  tou  tell  mo 
"I— I   thought  yo 


not  ven-  nell  off,  and  I  w 
stronglv  to  take  it — and  S' 
)o«  understand  ?  " 

"  I     suppose    I    do,    i 


I  had  to.   Don't 


d  fnid    it  < 


quite  soon  enough  for  vourself." 

He  had  hold  of  her  hand  as  he  sjKike, 
and  she  made  no  effort  to  withdraw  it 
from  his.  It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  hot 
August  day.  They  were  silting  tf)gether 
in  the  grateful  gloom  of  the  fragrant  pine- 
woods  ;  and  that  old,  old  drama  a  tifux 
which  is  continually  plating  the  very 
mischief  with  human  calculations  and 
arrangements  was  diligently  getting  itself 
enacted.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  brown- 
haired,  brown-eyed  ;  with  her  smart  little 
sailor-hat  and  blue  serge  jacket  and  skirt, 
and  white  shirt.  And  the  bronzed  athletic 
young  Knglishman,  lounging  carelessly  by 
her  side,  and  holding  her  little  hand  with 
its  sparkling  diamond  circlet  on  the  third 
finger  in  his  broad  brown  palm,  was  as 
handsome  in  his  manly  way  as  she  was  in 

"You  are  awfully  fond  of  him.  of 
course,"  he  said. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders, 

"  Pretty  well,  1  suppose,"  she  said  non- 
chalantly. "You  see,  I  n^ally  had  very 
little  voice  in  the  matter.  It  has  all  been 
arranged  for  me,  I  am  only  twenty,  and 
it  was  my  first  eligible  offer,  and  we  are 


'■I  am  glad, 
im  not  the  n 


nder  such  i 


istanues, 


"Then 

whv  are  vou  holding 

"  Whv 

I'recisely  for  that 

BecausJ  I 

am  not  the  man." 

reason. 

She  drew  her  hand  away  from  him,  and 
sat  silent.  The  sun  came  glinting  through 
the  foliage,  and  touched  the  rough  deep- 
red  stems  of  the  pines  with  here  and  there 
a  brighter  hue  ;  anil  chequered  the  red- 
powdered  path  that  wound  down  towards 
the  torrent  booming  in  the  distance  with 
fantastic  barsof  light.  It  was  very  delicious 
there  in  those  sweet  odorous  shades,  with 
warmth  and  vouth  and  beauty  and  light- 
hearted  ease  for  environment;  with  love 
still  playing  the  coquette,  not  yet  become 
an  irresistible  tyrant ;  with  prudence 
making  a  last  frail  stand  against  the 
enemy,  just  to  enhance  the  inevitable 
ultimate  triumph  of  love.  Sweetest  of 
moments  these,  when  there  is  still  a 
possibility — and  not  the  slightest  proba- 
bility in  the  world — of  being  able  to  draw 
back ;  delicious  pause  of  hope  and  fear, 
regret  and  anticipation,  before  one  goes 
over  the   brink    and   the    fatal  plunge  ia 
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taken.  Sweetest  of  momi-nts,  here  in  the 
piiic-forest  six  ihousaml  feet  above  the 
sea,    amiii   the    solemn    solitude    of    the 

mountains 

If    only    then;    were    not   a    man  away 
back  ill  i^iuUm  tinvn  busily  eHKaj^ed  at 


it ;  a  man  who  was  bent  on  leaving 
England  that  night,  and  on  making  his 
way  as .  rapidly  as  steam  -  engine  ami 
steam-boat  and  douane  would  permit  to 
that  identical  haven  of  bliss  among  the 
and     to     the     side     of    his 


preeisely  the  same  period  in  ihf  history 
of  mankind  ;ind  womankind,  and  of  that 
afternoon,  allowing  for  an  hour's  differ- 
enci' between  (ireenwicb  time  and  that  of 
central  Kurope,  busily  engaged  in  packing 
a  (Gladstone  bag,  and  in  cursing  the  same 
iH-cau.sf  it  was  like  human  life  and  would 
not  hohl  4o  much  as  he  wanted  to  put  in 


betrothed.  His  telegram  will  he  at  the 
hotel  awaiting  her  return  when  at  length 
she  goes  hack,  with  nitt  a  moment  to  spare, 
to  dinner. 

^  lean  while  the  happy  moments — are 
they  moments  or  years  } — belong  to  thosi- 
two  fools  in  the  wood,  .\re  they  fools,  b^- 
t\ic  v.ay,  oi  \\a"j<i  ihev  the  true  wisdom  ? 
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For  life  is  not  to  be  measured  by  length  of 
days,  but  by  vividness  of  sensation.  As 
the  most  realistic  dreams  last  but  a  few 
seconds,  so  it  is  in  mere  moments  of 
intensely  concentrated  feeling  that  we  live 
our  lives.  It  is  on  those  few  brief  periods 
when  we  have  been  released  from  the 
clammy  clutch  of  commonplace  and  have 
sprung  to  altitudes  of  dangerous  delight 
that  our  thoughts  linger  longingly  when 
we  look  back  upon  the  past. 

**  You  are  too  hard  on  me,"  said  the 
girl,  turning  the  least  little  bit  in  the 
world  away  from  him.  **  You  ought  to  be 
sorrv  for  me." 

**  I  can*t,  quite,"  said  the  man,  slipping, 
however,  his  arm  round  her  waist  and 
taking  possession  of  her  hand  once  more. 
**  You  see,  it  seems  to  us  men — well, 
rather  revolting  for  a  girl-  to  sell  herself 
into  marriage  in  that  sort  of  way." 

**  No  more  revolting  to  you  than  a  good 
many  things  which  men  do  seem  to  us," 
said  the  girl  coolly. 

**  Oh — ah — ^yes — \ery  possibly,"  said  her 
companion,  rather  taken  aback.  **  But 
you  see,  for  us — er— it's  altogether  a 
different  thing." 

**  It  certainly  w,"  obsen'ed  the  young 
lady  drily.  **  And  a  ver}'  pretty  preacher 
of  morality  you  make,  Mr.  Eustace  ; 
lecturing  me  for  my  iniquities,  while  you 
do  ever)lhing  you  can  to  make  me  com- 
mit them.  Then  vou  turn  round  and  sav, 
*  Confound  that  girl !  Why  couldn't  she 
leave  me  alone  ? '  " 

**  Haiu  many  years  have  you  lived  in  the 
world,  Sylvia  ? "  said  the  young  man, 
drawing  her  close  to  him  and  kissing  her. 

•*  I  have  only  been  alive  twenty,  and 
left  school  two,"  acknowledged  Sylvia. 
**  But  I  have  very  good  eyes " 

**  Brown,  I  think,  is  the  colour.  Yes — 
a  very  good  brown." 

**  I  mean  for  seeing." 

**  .So  do  I.     Ver)'  good  to  see." 

"  Don't  be  silly.  Let  me  go  on.  I 
have  very  good  eyes  and  ears  for  seeing 
and  hearing " 

**And  not  a  bad  mouth  for  talking," 
interpolated  Eustace  thoughtfully. 

**  And  they  're  as  wide  open  as  wide  can 
be,  and  they  take  in  all  sorts  of  things." 

**  Mouth  included,  of  course,"  inter- 
rupted Eustace  again. 

"  Oh,  do  be  quiet  and  don't  tease!  What 
a  trouble  vou  are  to  me  I  " 

**  Is  he  coming  out  to  join  you  .-'  " 

"  Yes." 

•*When.^" 

**  The  day  after  to-morrow — or  the  next 
day,  perhaps." 


"  Then  I  shall  have  to  pack  up  my 
bag." 

**  Why  should  you  ?  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  go  away." 

"  Isn't  there,  by  Jove  }  I  don't  agree 
with  you.  I  couldn't  stand  looking  on 
and  seeing  you  spooned  by  another 
man." 

**  You  wouldn't  see  that,"  said  she 
calmly.  **  I  have  him  completely  under 
my  thumb,  and  I  don't  allow  him  to  be 
demonstrative.     He  's  in  perfect  training." 

"  Still,  I  suppose  he  kisses  you  and  all 
that  }  " 

"  No,  he  doesn't.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  he  didn't  kiss  me  at  first,  and  that 
established  a  custom.  Then,  when  he  did 
Xxy  it  on,  I  simply  said,  *  If  you  meant  to 
do'that  at  all,  vou  ought  to  have  done  it 
before.' " 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  he  stood 
that  ?  " 

**  Yes.     He  had  to." 

Eustace  laughed. 

**  Well,  of  all  the  cool  hands  I  ever  came 
near,"  he  said,  *'  I  think  you  are  quite  the 
coolest.  On  the  whole,  I  think  I  shall 
stay  on.      It  is  amusing." 

«  «  «  « 

Two  days  later,  the  Other  Man  was 
toiling  up  the  mule  track  which  marked 
the  last  stage  of  his  long  journey  from 
England.  The  railway  had  brought  him 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  whence  a 
mule  carriage  brought  up  his  luggage  to 
the  little  hamlet  of  St.  Antoine,  where  the 
carriage  track  ended.  He  himself,  how- 
ever, wearied  and  cramped  with  sitting  and 
sleeping  in  railway  carriage  and  steamer, 
was  only  too  glad  to  come  up  the  whole 
distance  from  the  railway  on  foot ;  and  the 
steep  zigzag  short  cut  up  the  mountain- 
side, with  which  he  was  perfectly  familiar — 
for  had  he  not  been  in  the  habit  of  coming 
here  for  years  ? — brought  him  out  a  little 
beyond  St.  Antoine  without  passing 
through  the  village.  A  hundred  yards 
farther  on,  where  a  jutting  rock  afforded  a 
grateful  shade,  he  had  paused  awhile  and 
sat  down,  after  his  three  hours'  climbing. 
There  was  a  little  shrine  in  the  rock  above 
his  head,  containing  a  painted  wooden 
figure  of  St.  Anthony  ;  and  a  wooden  cross 
close  by  displayed  an  inscription  recording 
the  death  of  a  young  man  who  had  fallen 
over  the  precipice,  which,  at  that  place, 
was  very  sheer.  Mr.  Venner  went  to  the 
edge  and  peered  over  to  see  where  the 
man  went  down. 

**  What  a  creepy  place  it  is  ! "  he  said  to 
himself,  resuming  his  straw  hat  and  pre- 
paring to  start,  as  the  tinkle  of  the  bells  of 
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the  mule  which  was  conveying  his  luggage 
came  on  his  ear ;  and  he  commenced  his 
last  fifteen  hundred  feet  climb.  He  was  a 
young  man  in  point  of  years :  not  more 
than  three-and-thirty.  But  he  was  the 
kind  of  man  who  never  has  been  young, 
who  has  sown  no  wild  oats,  to  whom  the 
chimes  at  midnight  have  ever  appealed 
in  vain,  chime  they  never  so  sweetly.  He 
was  not  by  any  means  ill-looking ;  rather 
colourless  perhaps,  with  his  light  blue 
eyes  and  light  brown  hair  and  pale  com- 
plexion, but  very  passable.  Only  there 
was  a  sad  lack  of  that  spark  of  devilment 
which  is  essential  in  any  man  who  desires 
or  deserves  to  kindle  the  touchwood  of  a 
woman's  fancy. 

He  walked  on  steadily  at  a  fair  pace, 
but  getting  through  the  walk  solely  as  a 
matter  of  business,  without  taking  his 
eyes  off  the  track  or  pausing  to  look 
around  him  at  the  scenery.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  he  arrived  at  the  hotel ; 
learnt  that  his  party  had  not  yet  come 
in  ;  was  ushered  up  to  the  room  which 
had  been  secured  for  him  ;  and,  his  luggage 
shortly  after  arriving,  proceeded  to  make 
his  toilette  for  dinner. 

When  he  came  down  to  the  salU-a- 
mangt'f,  he  found  only  his  future  mother- 
in-law — a  gentle  apathetic  Anglo-hnlian, 
completely  dominated  by  her  strong-willed 
daughter — as  yet  in  her  place  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  soup  was  removed  and  the 
fish  course  was  half  concluded  that  Svlvia 
and  Mr.  Eustace  Arbuthnot  made  their 
appearance,  and  he  had  the  happiness  of 
shaking  hands  with  his  fianct^^e  and  of 
being  introduced  to  his  fiancee's  lover. 
Sylvia  greeted  him  in  hec  habitual  cool 
off  hanci  manner ;  took  her  seat  between 
the  two  gentlemen,  and  apj)lied  herself  to 
her  dinner  with  a  devotion  which  showed 
that  sentiment  was  not  in  the  least  incom- 
patible with  sound  appetite.  She  made 
no  difference  whatever  in  her  behaviour  to 
Eustace  ;  was  just  as  frank  and  free  with 
him  as  ever ;  and  left  her  intended  to  talk 
to  her  mother.     He  took  no  notice. 

After  dinner  it  was  very  cold,  and  when 
they  went  outside  it  was  necessary  to  don 
overcoats  and  cloaks.  Sylvia  and  Eustace 
sat  on  their  favourite  bench  in  a  dark 
comer,  warmly  wrapped  up,  and  were  very 
snug  and  comfortable  together,  just  as  if 
there  were  no  Venner  standing  on  the 
hall-steps  and  talking  to  a  brace  of 
knickerbockered,  raw-faced  men  about  the 
prospects  of  to-morrow's  weather,  while 
his  betrothed  was  flirting  with  another 
man.  What  did  it  matter  r  He  took  no 
notice.     Probably  he  was  too  stupid  to 


understand.  When,  presently,  he  came 
and  stood  in  front  of  them,  Eustace 
politely  rose  and  offered  him  his  seat, 
though  Sylvia  pinched  him  to  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Venner  accepted  it,  and 
Eustace  went  into  the  hotel.  In  three 
minutes  the  girl  made  the  excuse  that  she 
was  cold,  and  went  in  also ;  and  Venner 
lit  his  pipe  and  smoked  out  there  alone, 
and  had  a  good  time  all  to  himself.  He 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  this 
place  for  years  ;  it  had  no  novelty  for  him ; 
probably,  he  was  only  wondering  if  he 
should  get  his  letters  to-morrow,  and  what 
he  had  missed  in  the  Times  of  the  last  two 
days.  He  finished  his  pipe,  re-entered  the 
hotel,  looked  round  for  the  rest  of  his 
party,  could  not  find  them,  and  went  to 
bed.     He  took  no  notice. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  Syhia  made 
no  alteration  in  her  conduct.  Eustace,  at 
first  scandalised,  then  amused,  acquiesced 
with  a  perfectly  good  grace.  If  the  girl 
were  detennincd  to  have  her  fling  before 
tying  herself  finally  up  for  life  to  a  man 
for  whom  she  did  not  care,  why  not  with 
him  as  well  as  another  ?  Besides,  he  was 
fond  of  her  himself.  When  they  made  up 
a  party  for  an  expedition,  somehow  Sylvia 
always  lagged  behind,  and  somehow 
Eustace  was  always  with  her.  Not  in- 
fretjuently  they  stopped  half-way  and  came 
back,  l«3aving  the  rest  of  the  party  to  go 
on  by  themselves.  Venner  was  always  in 
front,  for  he  was  a  vigorous  walker,  and 
the  time  at  his  disposal  was  limited.  If 
he  suspected  Sylvia  of  malingering,  he 
never  said  so,  or  hinted  any  surprise,  or 
interfered  in  any  way.    He  took  no  notice. 

But  it  is  possible  that  a  skilled  physiog- 
nomist, closely  watching  his  face,  might 
have  seen  something  written  there,  when, 
on  the  last  night  of  their  stay,  Sylvia  came 
down  very  late  to  dinner,  and  her  eyes 
were  just  a  little  red  as  if  she  had  been 
crying.  It  was  not  in  the  least  likely, 
because  she  never  did  cry ;  and  as  for  her 
being  late,  she  might  not  have  lingered 
upstairs  to  bathe  them,  but,  as  she  said, 
have  been  finishing  her  packing.  She  was 
in  fitfully  high  spirits  at  dmner;  but 
Eustace  was  exceedingly  quiet.  Mother 
and  daughter  were  to  return  to  England 
by  easy  steps  under  Mr.  Vennet's  escort. 
Eustace  Arbuthnot  remained  behind. 

The  weather  had  been  exceedingly  wet 
for  the  last  two  days;  but  it  cleared  up 
next  morning  when  the  little  cavalcade 
started,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly. 
Eustace  was  not  there  to  see  them  off;  he 
had  risen  betimes  and  gone  off  for  a 
c\imb«    The  party  were  to  go  only  so  £Eur 
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as  St.  Atitoine  in  the  morning  and  there 
lunch,  for  Sylvia's  mother  was  too  delicate 
to  stand  the  jolting  of  the  mule  cart,  to 
which  they  would  be  transferred  at  St, 
Antoine,   immediately  after  tiding  tlown 


After  lunch,  Sylvia  and  Venncr  went 
into  the  post  office  to  telegraph — Sylvia 
for  rooms  at  their  next  stopping  place,  and 
Venner  up  to  the  hotel  for  his  pencil-case, 
which   he  had   left   behind   him  on   the 


on  a  mule's  uncomfortable  back.  The.\ 
when  she  was  rested,  they  would  complete 
their  descent  into  the  valley  and  sleep  at 
the  railway  hotel.  Sylvia  was  very  quiet 
and  subdued  as  she  anil  \'enner  walkeil  on 
ahead  of  the  mules ;  an<l  neither  of  them 
spoke  much. 


dressing-lahle.  About  four  o'clock  they 
resumed  the  descent  into  the  valley,  and 
arriveil  at  the  station  hotel  in  time  for 
dinner  at  half-past  six.  After  dinner 
Svlvia  complained  of  a  headache,  and  her 
mother  of  fatigue,  so  both  ladies  retired 
to  bed.     Venner  went  out  for  a  stroll. 
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Rather  a  queer  stroll,  too,  considering 
it  was  after  dinner.  For  he  went  straight 
back  to  St.  Antoine,  up  the  same  short 
cut  by  which  he  had  arrived,  ynth  widely 
different  feelings  in  his  heart,  a  brief 
fortnight  before.  There  was  a  brilliant 
moon,  and  with  its  aid  he  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  traversing  the  track  and 
reaching  his  destination.  He  ])assed 
below  and  beyond  the  sleei)ing  hamlet, 
where  no  light  shf>ne,  and  undemeath  the 
Shrine  of  St.  Anthonv,  in  the  sliadow  of 
the  projecting  rock,  he  took  his  stand. 
He  had  an  appointment. 

It  was  a  good  ])lace  for  an  assignation. 
The  spot  was  shunned  at  night  by  the 
superstitious  villagers  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  man  whose  swift  descent  into 
eternity  was  commemorated  by  the  wooden 
cross.  Xo  sound  broke  the  silence  save 
an  occasional  rustling  in  the  pine-forest, 
the  distant  incessant  murmur  of  the 
glacier-stream  l^elow  in  the  valley,  or  a 
faint  rumble  above  him  high  up  on  the 
mountain.     It  was  ven'  still. 

Yes,  it  was  a  good   place  ;   for  a  man 

coming  round  that  jutting  rock  would  be 

bound  to  be  on  the  outside  of  the  path ; 

would  be  on  the  i:^^^<^  of  the  precipice  ; 

would  be  between  the  precij)ice  and  the 

figure  lurking  in  the  shadow  ;  would  be  at 

his  mercy. 

«  «i  «  « 

When  Arbuthnot  got  back  that  after- 
noon he  found  a  telegram  awaiting  him  : 
**  Stopping  here  to-night — mother  tired — 
Venner  going  on — meet  me  ten-thirty 
Shrine  of  St.  Anthony. — Sylvia.'* 

Could  there  possibly  be  a  more  ex- 
quisitely delightful  surprise  ?  He  had  been 
thinking  of  the  girl  the  whole  day  long; 
all  the  hard  exercise  he  had  taken  could 
not  drive   away  his  heartache ;  and  here 


was  her  sweet  challenge  to  yet  a  last  £ure- 
well.  To  him,  with  ms  splendid  phj^que 
and  health,  it  was  nothing*  even  after  a 
da/s  climbing,  to  ran  down  to  St.  Antoine 
and  back,  and  had  it  been  thrice  as  far, 
who  would  have  £uled  to  respond  to  such 
a  call  ?  Certainly  not  Eustace  Arbuthnot. 
Full  of  ardent  anticipation  of  meeting  his 
love  once  more,  his  heart  beating  strong 
with  triumphant  happiness,  he  went  swiftly 
down  the  moonlit  track  to  keep  trj'st. 
«  «  *  * 

The  man  lurking  in  the  shadow  of  the 
rock  began  to  grow  impatient.  Time  must 
be  creeping  on.  What  if  he  should  not 
come  }  Pshaw !  he  was  only  too  sure  to 
come,  curse  him  !  Was  he  coming  now  } 
It  were  well  to  be  prepared.  Was  that  the 
sound  of  footsteps  }  No,  it  was  only  the 
rustling  of  the  trees,  \\1iat  a  ceaseless 
noise  that  infernal  torrent  made  !  There, 
w  hat  was  that .''  Footsteps,  surely.  No ; 
only  the  rumble  high  up  on  the  mountain. 

He  could  endure  the  suspense  no  longer. 
He  moved  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  path' 
and  looked — and  looked. 

And  in  a  second  the  rumble  was  a  roar, 

and  the  rock  avalanche,  torn  loose  by  the 

heavy    rains,    came    sweeping  down    the 

mountain-side,    and   with    a    crash    that 

drowned   the   last    despairing  cry  of   its 

victim,  struck  him  and  stunned  him  and 

tore   him,   and   leapt  with   his  mutilated 

body   into    the    viewless    depths    of   the 

abyss. 

«  «  «  « 

Xo ;  he  didn't  marry  her.  He  was 
onlv  a  detrimental ;  and  he  remains  an 
agreeable  and  slightly  cynical  bachelor. 
She  has  done  well  for  herself,  and  married 
an  elderly  and  wealthy  baronet.  There  is 
another  wooden  cross  by  the  Shrine  of 
St.  Anthony. 
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By   grant    ALLEN. 


LORENZO  DA  SAN  SEVERING  was 
a  third-rate  painter.  To  say  the 
truth,  in  giving  him  that  rank,  I  am 
stretching  a  point,  and  placing  him  full 
high  in  the  noble  hierarchy  of  artists.  His 
gifts  were  small,  but  he  made  the  best  of 
them.  Yet  he  deserves  some  consider- 
ation, were  it  only  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  painter  of  Urbino.  Now,  painters  of 
Urbino  stand  in  a  certain  indirect  genetic 
relation  to  the  divine  Raphael ;  and  what- 
ever touches  the  hem  of  Raphael's  garment 
is  thereby  ennobled,  as  in  China  a  great 
man  ennobles  his  ancestors.  I  don't  think 
anybody  can  look  at  the  placid  Madonna 
in  the  one  picture  by  Lorenzo  at  the 
National  Gallery  without  seeing  its  general 
resemblance  of  t\T)e  to  the  Madonna  by 
Giovanni  Santi,  Raphael's  father,  in  the 
same  collection.  Nor  can  one  examine 
the  gentle-faced  nun  who  kneels  in  the 
foreground  without  being  distantly — very 
distantly — reminded  of  Timoteo  Viti,  who 
was  Raphael's  first  teacher.  This  being  so, 
we  may  well  spare  half  an  hour  to  Lorenzo's 
panel,  forgiving  its  occasional  crudities  and 
weaknesses  for  the  sake  of  its  remote  and 
somewhat  shadowy  relation  to  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  glor>'  of  Urbino. 

One  word,  to  begin  with,  as  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  painter.  He  signs  himself, 
curiously,  on  a  cartellino  in  the  foreground 
of  this  picture,  **  Laurentius  H.  Severinas 
pinxit."  "  Lorenzo,  second  (^f  the  name, 
of  San  Severino,  painted  it."  Now,  this 
later  Lorenzo  is  probably  quite  a  distinct 
person  from  the  earlier  one — presumably 
his  father — who  produced  some  frescoes 
in  the  Oratory  of  St.  John  Baptist  in 
Urbino  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
work,  I  feel  convinced,  could  never  have 
been  painted  by  so  early  an  artist.  It 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  later  fifteenth 
century.  Lorenzo  the  second  is  known  to 
have  been  painting  about  1480,  and  was  thus 
a  contemporary  of  Raphael's  father.  His 
panel  is  frill  of  the  usual  Umbrian  spirit, 
displayed  in  a  simple  and  unaffected  style 
by  a  very  naifzxi^  badly  equipped  artist. 

The    subject  of  the  ^iciuxQ  is   "I'hc 


Marriage  of  St.  Catherine."  As  a  rule, 
that  means  the  marriage  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria,  the  mythical  princess  ;  that 
is  the  subject  one  gets  in  the  famous  but 
affected  Corrcggio  of  the  Louv.e  and  the 
far  more  beautiful  and  natural  Luini  of  the 
Poldi-Pezzoli  ]\Iuscum  at  Milan.  liut  the 
Nun  of  Siena,  that  most  touching  among 
the  mystic  figures  of  the  Middle  Ages,  had 
also  a  vision,  in  which  the  Christ  Child 
appeared  to  her  on  her  hill-top  city  and 
espoused  her  with  a  ring  as  the  betrothed 
of  Heaven.  This  other  i»acred  scene  is 
almost  as  common  in  art  as  the  first ;  it  is 
easy,  of  course,  to  know  which  of  the  two  is 
represented  in  a  particular  picture,  because 
the  Princess  of  Alexandria  always  wears 
her  diadem  and  is  sumptuously  adorned  in 
regal  apparel,  while  the  Nun  of  Siena  is 
invariably  clad  in  her  sombre  black  and 
white  robes  as  a  Dominican  Sister.  The 
exquisite  Borgognone  in  the  Lombard 
Room  hard  by  combines  both  these  visions 
in  a  singlc*picture  ;  there,  the  Christ  Child 
places  with  his  right  hand  a  wedding-ring 
on  the  finger  of  the  gentle  Egyptian 
Princess,  while  he  stretches  another  in  his 
left  to  the  modest  and  shrinking  Sienese 
Nun  with  a  consolator}-  gesture. 

In  the  centre  of  Lorenzo  da  San 
Severino's  picture,  the  Madonna  is  seated 
on  her  usual  throne — a  very  solid  throne 
of  most  earthly  materials  ;  indeed,  during 
the  ages  of  faith,  a  vision  is  never  repre- 
sented as  any  less  real  than  the  material 
world  around ;  it  is  not  till  the  days  of 
Moretto  that  one  finds  St.  Catherine 
enthroned  in  clouds  of  glory  overhead, 
while  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena  stands  on 
earth  below  looking  up  at  the  ecstatic 
sight  with  eyes  of  adoration.  (See  this 
beautiful  work  in  the  adjoining  Venetian 
Room,  and  compare  its  mature  conception 
with  the  simple  and  childish  fancy  dis- 
played in  the  Lorenzo.)  The  Madonna 
herself,  though  a  trifle  roughly  wrought,  is 
not  wholly  lacking  in  Umbrian  grace  and 
tenderness  ;  while  the  Child  on  her  lalJ^ 
though  extteitvcA^^  eo^x^^  ycv  x>^^^>\Na.^  "^ 
surprising  amoiinX  ol\\l^  ^x^^n\%w«.  .  ^^avssv^ 
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His  hcail  is  a  halo  inscribcil  with  the  words 
"  Sum  Lux  Muntli."  He  holds  out  to  the 
knei.'ling  saint  a  very  reahslic  rin}f,  ivhich  is 
mailc  more  b'tj^cous  still  bj-  the  simple  old 
dcvit.f  of  raisin;{  it  above  the  surface  with 
a  toat  of  gi-ss(i.     The  hem  of  Out  Lady's 


head,  would    read,   "  Ave    gratia    plena, 
Dominus  tecum." 

On  the  step  of  the  hiadonna's  throne 
kneels  the  bride  of  Christ,  to  receive  the 
ring  from  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Infant. 
Obsene  that  she  alone  of  the  attendant 


robe  is  quaintly  embroidered  with  what  look 
at  first  sight  like  Roman  letters,  which  turn 
out  on  nearer  view  to  be  mere  meaning- 
less symbols,  1  have  no  doubt  Lorenzo 
intended  them  in  his  simple  way  to 
represent  either  Hebrew  or  the  heavenly 
language.  The  Madonna's  nimbus  is 
inscribed  with  words  which,  if  unin- 
tvrruptcd    by    the    intervention    of    her 


saints  is  permitted  this  honour ;  the 
remainder  stand  or  kneel  on  the  bare 
ground  beyond  and  below  the  sacred 
dais.  St.  Catherine  is  dressed  in  the 
severe  robes  of  the  Dominican  Order ;  but 
lest  this  should  not  be  sufficient  to  identify 
her  individuality,  the  halo  round  her  head 
bears  the  conclusive  legend,  "  Santa  Ktrina 
de  Sena."    So  you  will  see,  if  you  look 
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close  at  the  Borgognone,  the  sister  brides 
in^that  lovely  work  bear  similar  inscrip- 
tions on  their  gilded  nimbuses,  "  Sancta 
Catherina  Alexandriae,'*  and  *'  Sancta 
Catherina  de  Senis."  In  Lorenzo's  work, 
the  spouse  of  Christ  has  not  the  ineffable 
meekness,  gentleness,  and  self-effacement 
which  Borgognone  has  given  to  his 
delicious  embodiment  of  the  ecstatic  nun  ; 
but  she  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  a  certain 
underlying  Umbrian  grace,  a  suggested 
rather  than  accomplished  tone  of  quiet 
conventual  piety.  The  hands  throughout, 
though  ill  painted,  are  sympathetically 
conceived,  and  there  is  much  in  the  face 
and  in  the  folds  of  the  robe  to  arouse 
one's  interest. 

Close  behind  St.  Catherine,  with  ex- 
tended hands  of  joy  and  wonder,  stands 
the  solemn  figure  of  her  spiritual  father, 
St.  Dominic.  Contrary  to  usual  pictorial 
convention,  the  founder  of  the  Order  has 
a  beard  and  whiskers — his  more  customary 
representation  being  that  of  a  shaveling 
monk,  as  one  sees  him,  for  example,  a 
hundred  times  over  in  the  tender  frescoes 
by  Fra  Angelico  in  the  Dominican 
monastery  of  San  Marco  at  Florence. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  be  in  no  dou')t  as 
to  what  saint  is  intended  ;  for  the  halo 
which  surrounds  his  venerable  head  bears 
his  name  inscribed  upon  it  in  most  legible 
letters.  The  founder  of  the  Dominicans 
is  habited  in  the  black  and  white  robes  of 
his  order,  the  counterpart  of  those  which 
St.  Catherine  is  wearing.  And  now  you 
can  see  for  yourself  why  he  stands  so  close 
behind  her,  and  why  he  extends  his  hands 
with  fatherly  care  over  the  sainted  head  of 
the  greatest  among  his  spiritual  daughters. 
St.  Catherine  is,  indeed,  the  chief  female 
saint  and  virgin  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
St.  Dominic  stands  beside  her  in  silent 
joy  and  admiration  that  so  signal  an 
honour  as  the  espousal  by  the  Christ 
Child  should  have  fallen  upon  one  who 
wears  the  garb  of  his  foundation.  It  is 
only  when  we  know  these  exact  interrela- 
tions of  the  saints  among  themselves  that 
we  can  really  understand  early  Italian  art ; 
it  is  full  of  allusions  and  obscure  half- 
hints,  which  interpreted  themselves  at 
once  to  the  Umbrian  or  Tuscan  or 
Lombard  of  the  day,  but  which  have 
become  dead  letters  to  Protestant  specta- 
tors at  least  in  our  forgetful  and  sceptical 
Transalpine,  societies. 

Opposite  St.  Dominic,  and  erect  like 
him  in  the  background  of  the  picture, 
stands  the  serene  St.  Augustine,  habited, 
as  usual,  in  his  episcopal  robes  and 
jewelled  mitre,  and  holding  in  his  hands  a 


book  which  represents  his  chief  work,  the 
"  De  Civitate  Dei."  The  sainted  Bishops 
are  always  a  difficult  class  of  holy  persons 
to  discriminate ;  perhaps  in  this  case  we 
might  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
identity  of  the  theologian  of  Hippo,  had 
not  Lorenzo  been  kind  enough  to  clear  up 
all  such  problems  for  future  spectators  by 
his  simple  device  of  inscribing  a  name  on 
the  rim  of  the  halo.  Still,  the  figure  of 
Augustine  is  sufficiently  frequent  in  art  to 
have  acquired  a  certain  individuality  of 
type,  as  one  may  see  by  comparing  this 
picture  with  the  vision  of  St.  Augustine  by 
Garofalo  in  the  adjoining  Ferrarese  Room 
of  the  National  (jaller}%  as  well  as  with  the 
other  figures  of  the  African  saint  scattered 
here  and  there  through  the  rest  of  the 
collection.  As  a  rule,  St.  Augustine 
appears  among  the  group  of  the  Four 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Four  Latin  Fathers ;  and  there  he 
is  distinguished  from  the  others  of  his 
rank  by  holding  a  book  in  his  hands,  while 
St.  Jerome  has  usually  for  his  symbol  a 
church  from  whose  doors  proceed  rays  of 
golden  light ;  St.  Ambrose  grasps  a 
scourge,  as  guardian  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
blessed  sacraments  ;  and  St.  Gregory,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  Papal  tiara,  receives  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  guise  of  a  dove  on  his 
shoulder,  suggesting  at  his  ear  what  he 
should  decide  as  doctor.  Thus  in  general 
groups  of  saints  or  enthroned  Madonnas, 
it  may  be  usually  taken  for  granted  that  a 
Bishop  holding  a  book  with  no  other  attri- 
butes is  intended  for  St.  Augustine,  unless 
some  local  episcopal  saint  is  clearly  indi- 
cated. Why  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  should 
appear  in  this  particular  scene  I  cannot 
quite  say.  The  altarpiece  comes  to  the 
National  Gallery  from  the  church  of  Santa 
Luciaat  Fabriano,  in  Umbria  :  but  I  venture 
to  think,  from  the  occurrence  of  this  figure, 
it  was  more  probably  designed  at  first 
for  the  neighbouring  church  of  Sant' 
Agostino.  At  any  rate,  that  parish  being 
dedicated  to  him,  St.  Augustine  was  a 
local  object  of  reverence  in  the  town, 
and  therefore  a  very  fitting  person  to 
introduce  as  an  element  into  a  local 
altarpiece. 

The  kneeling  figure  just  below  St. 
Augustine,  upon  whose  shoulder  the 
holy  Bishop  lays  his  hand  with  fatherly 
solicitude,  is  identified  with  St.  Demetrius 
of  Spoleto,  a  local  luminary  of  the 
Dominican  Order.  He  has,  however,  no 
halo — only  rays  of  light  proceed  from  his 
head,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  lower 
grade  or  plane  of  sainthood.  Doubtless 
San  Demetrio  was  the  personal  patron  of 
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the  donor  of  the  picture,  or  at  least  an 
object  of  his  special  veneration.  The 
marked  prevalence  of  Dominican  saints 
in  the  little  group  would  lead  one  to 
conjecture,  indeed,  that  the  donor  was 
himself  a  Dominican  brother,  who  thus 
did  honour  to  his  Order  as  a  whole,  and 
more  particularly  to  its  sainted  Umbrian 
representative. 

Two  other  points  about  the  work  descn-e 
some  words  of  passing  notice.  The  first 
is  thi!  charming  group  of  little  girlish 
angels  silhouetted  against  the  broken  gold 
ground  of  the  panel.  These  sweet  little 
figi'.res  of  holy  children  arc  pure  Umbrian 
in  their  innocence  and  guileless  simplicity. 
They  recall,  though  at  a  distance,  the 
exquisite,  open-mouthed  angels  uho  bear 
baskets  of  roses  in  the  Uuonfiglis  at 
Perugia  ;  and  they  mav  also  be  compared, 
as  simpler  types  of  Umbrian  angelhood, 
with  the  delicious  figures  of  the  singing 
heralds  in  Piero  della  France  sea's 
"Nativity"  in  our  own  collection.  How 
difll"erent  tliey  all  arc  from  the  ciiltivateii 
and  poetic  cherubs  of  Plorenlinc  art, 
and  from  the  charming  but  purely  earthly 
baby  messengers  who  hymn  sweet  sounds 
from  pipe  or  mand<jline  on  the  steps 
of  the  throne  to  Bellini's  Mndonnas! 


The  second  point  to  which  I  would  call 
attention  here  is  the  apple  and  cucumber 
which  lie  casually  on  the  pedestal  at  Onr 
Lad/s  feet,  as  if  laid  there  by  accident. 
Such  apples  and  cucumbers  are  common 
details  with  the  flower  and  fruit-loving 
Carlo  Crivelli,  as  you  may  see  at  a  glance 
from  any  one  of  his  pictures  in  the  ^duan 
Room,  whence  some  writers  have  inferred 
a  Crivellian  influence  on  our  half-unknown 
Lorenzo.  The  evidence  however  is,  I 
think,  insuflicient.  A  gourd  and  an  apple 
are  frequent  attributes  of  the  Holy  CMd 
in  pictures  of  all  Italian  schools ;  tney  are 
generally  interpreted  as  representing  '*  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit "  ;  but  there  is  some 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  go  much 
further  back  in  time  and  typie — in  short, 
that  they  stand  for  the  fruit-oficrings  so 
usual  as  prerogatives  of  the  com  and  wine 
gods  of  earlier  religions.  Our  own  harvest- 
home  festival  still  preserves  some  memory 
of  such  antique  ceremonials. 

As  a  whole,  this  Lorenzo,  with  all  its 
faults,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  sort 
of  jncturc  which  the  casual  visitor  to  the 
National  Gallcrj'  dismisses  cavalierly  with 
half  a  glance,  but  which  the  earnest  and 
conscientious  student  of  Italian  art  finds 
repaj'  him  noil  for  many  hours  of  study. 


I. 

MOLL  lay  sleeping  in  the  sun,  with 
her  crumpled  bonnet  under  her 
head  and  her  dishevelled  hair  trembling 
in  the  wind.  Her  face  was  red  and 
swollen  and  dirty  ;  her  dress  was  torn  and 
bespattered  with  mud.  In  the  grime  on  her 
cheeks  were  furrows  that  tears  had  made  ; 
and  on  her  forehead  lay  clots  of  black 
blood  that  had  oozed  from  a  broken 
bruise  above  her  temple.  One  of  her 
gloved  hands  clutched  a  shabby  little 
reticule ;  the  other  was  thrust  into  her 
bosom. 

She  lay  on  a  clayey  slope,  with  her  feet 
jammed  hard  against  some  tarred  palings. 
Behind  her  stretched  a  tract  of  waste  land 
abutting  on  a  railway.  This  was  called 
"  the  Tips."  "  The  Tips  "  was  part  of  that 
ever- widening  belt  of  neutral  ground 
which  girdles  London,  and  is  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  town  and  countrj'. 
Hoops  of  iron,  the  staves  of  barrels,  rusty 
pots  and  pails  and  kettles,  broken  crockery, 
fragmentary  boots  and  hats,  old  clothes, 
infected  bedding,  putrescent  cats,  bricks, 
worm-eaten  beams  of  timber,  nettles,  a 
scanty  crop  of  thin,  reedy  grass,  and  here 
and  there  a  bloated  dandelion,  were  the 
products  of  this  strange  territory.  Years 
ago  a  row  of  houses  had  been  projected 
there,  and  symmetrical  holes  cut  in  the 
ground.  But  nothing  further  had  been 
done.  The  holes  had  lost  their  rigid 
angles  and  degenerated  into  mere  puddles 
of  stagnant  rain-water,  in  which  imagina- 
tive urchins  floated  untrustworthy  rafts, 
and  mimetic  little  girls  washed  their 
dolls'  clothes. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  tarred  palings, 
and  separated  from  them  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  roadway,  was  a  row  of  houses  called 
colloquially  "  Tips'  Tenements."  These 
houses  had  once  been  villas  and  re- 
joiced in  distinctive  names,  as  a  close 
inspection  of  the  miniature  pediments 
over  their  porches  proved.  But  latterly 
they  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  were 
now  let  out  in  flats  to  whomsoever 
could  aR'ord  a  rental  of  five  shillings  a 
week.  Unmentionable  things  happened 
in  these  houses,  and  untranslatable  lan- 
guage was  sometimes  used.  Fights  were 
of  frequent  occurrence,  the  average  allow- 
ance of  black  eyes  being  usually  one  and 
a  fraction  to  each  adult  tenant. 

On  the  morning  when  Moll  lay  sleeping 
in  the  sun,  there  emerged  from  the  door 
of  the  last  house  in  Tips'  Tenements  a 
tiny,  jellow-haired  girl.  She  was  bare- 
headed, and  she  wore  a  frock  that  was  too 
small  even  for  her  small  body,  so  that  her 
dirty  little  knees  and  a  few  inches  of  her 
mottled  thighs  were  plainly  visible.  The 
Tips'  tenants  had  not  yet  risen  from  their 
beds,  and  the  street  was  consequently 
silent  and  deserted.  The  hour  was  six 
o'clock.  All  the  sky  behind  "the  Tips" 
was  radiant  » ilh  the  glory  of  the  morning, 
and  something  of  that  glory  was  reflected 
in  the  child's  face. 

For  some  seconds  she  stood  hesitating 
on  the  kerb  with  her  wide  eyes  roving 
over  the  cheerless  expanse  of  "the  Tips"; 
then,  as  she  caught  sight  of  a  fluttering 
something  behind  the  tarred  palings,  she 
crossed  the  dustv  road,  and.  clutching  a 
rail  in  each  of  fier  chubby  hands,  thrust 
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her  vel 
fence  a 
'  face. 


head   thrniigli    a  gap    in   the 
il  looked  down  into  AIoll's  sleep- 


Moll  stirred  uneasily  under  the  scrutiny 
and  opened  her  eyes.  The  child  clapped 
lier  hands,  iind  her  lips  [larted  in  a  smile. 
Moll  stared  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
drowsy  half- inquiry  on  her  lace.    Presently 


and  squeezed  through  the  fpp. 
She  .sat  down  beside  Well  and  drew  from 
her  pocket  a  very  dirty,  sticky  piece  of  pink 
sweetstuff.  This  she  offered  to  Moll  with 
an  air  of  charming  invitation.     Moll  put  it 

■' Siveet    little    dear!"     she  said,   and 
stooped    forward    and    kissed   the   child. 


^.^.jm^  unrmm" 

'  .1!   «i 

1     ,         l&^V,-*, 

_ M. ^^^^^^H 

)i<'iliiKlMLlUi,ii|,,l;ii  lirr,  bill  iiiadr  ii> 
iiijn  111  apiiroaih,  llmuj;!!  tin- uMp  in  i1m 


rr,I. 


■  Mr 


-u.h  : 


ri,i,'ht  ler  ki.ss  'er,"  she 
..  -..rrihl.'  an'  vile,  an' 


lid  lni;an  to  brush  the  mud 
«iili  h.r  Riov.-d  hands. 
Iir  .■x<Iaiui.-d,  as  a  sudden 
-Mull  laiiirhVd  Willi  n.ii^vvliri-iencr.  >i.:.-i,i   .-{  iiaib,  a   nvi-rcame  her.       '"Ow 

■■V..II  raTi't  'far  wnr  l'  ^av  i.  r  vcr.  can  l-a.',  I  d.>  l.-.ll.r  I..-  sure!  'Kre,  Itet!" 
id  at  Til.-  child  sidl.'d  up  closer  to  h.-r.  "  Vou 
Mi.ll  ain't  afraid  ./  me.  ar<-  vcr.  Itet  .-  You 
swer  d.m't  thrmv  ihinf;s  at  me  when  I  'm  dnmk. 
ion-  IT  jinll  mv  dress.  d<.  vcr  .-  Vou  're  a  little 
ed,-  l>.-caus>-  v,T  .juii,'  deaf  an'  duuil..  aiiirel.  I!ct.  lliat  's  wot  v.m  are.  though  vou 
tyer,  lirt  > "    '  can't    never  'ear   me   say  m..   .   .   .      I  wish 

lie    child    uttered    a    harsh,    crooning      yer  belonged  ter  me.  Het.     1  think  iherc'd 


v,T.  Hrt  r"  ^.lll■  said.  >hakin-  be 
the  cliild.  Thi-  child  n.idde 
laughed  at;ain.     "  An'  vir  couldi 
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be  a  better  chance  fer  me  to  git  religion 
an'  keep  straight  then.*'  She  blinked  her 
swollen  eyelids  and  began  to  snuffle.  **  I 
did  git  religion  once,"  she  said,  **  but  it 
wasn't  no  good  ter  me.  I  broke  out  again. 
An'  every  time  I  break  out  I  break  out 
wuss  'n  ever  I  did  before." 

She  began  to  sob  and  dab  at  her  eyes 
with  a  ragged  handkerchief. 

The  child,  seeing  her  distress,  again 
offered  the  piece  of  pink  sweetstuff  to 
Moll.     Moll  pretended  to  nibble  it. 

"  There,  my  dear!"  she  said.  **  I  won't 
cry  any  more." 

She  wiped  her  eyes  with  an  air  of 
finality,  and  rose. 

"  Run  back  ter  yer  mar,  now.  Bet,"  she 
said.  The  child  looked  into  her  face. 
"  Yer  mar  wouldn't  like  ver  ter  come  wi' 

m 

me,  ver  know,"  Moll  added.  But  Bet, 
divinmg  the  purport  of  her  words,  shook 
her  shoulders  petulantly,  and  nestled 
closer  to  her  strange  friend.  She  put  her 
short  arms  about  the  woman's  neck  and 
kissed  her.  Moll  reciprocated  passion- 
ately, then  sank  down  once  more  on  the 
ground  and  began  to  rock  herself  to  and 
fro  in  a  paroxysm  of  weeping. 


II. 

For  some  minutes  Moll  continued  to  weep. 
At  last  Bet  touched  her  on  the  shoulder, 
and  when  Moil  looked  up,  pointed  with 
a  dingy  digit  over  the  tarred  palings. 
Advancing  towards  them  was  a  red -faced, 
slatternly  woman.  Her  aspect  was  threat- 
ening. She  wore  a  coarse  brown  apron, 
and  her  sleeves  were  rolled  up  above  her 
skinless  elbows.  At  sight  of  her,  Bet 
trembled  visibly. 

"  'Ere 's  yer  mar  come  ter  look  for  yer," 
said  Moll. 

Bet  began  to  cry.  Her  mother  crossed 
the  road  and  reached  the  palings. 

"Wot 're  yer  doin'  wi'  my  child,  Moll 
Matters  ?  "  she  bawled.  "  Ain't  yer  got 
emough  sins  o'  yer  own  ter  answer  for 
without  contaminatin'  other  people's 
children  ?  " 

"  Who 's  contaminatin'  anybody  ?  "  de- 
manded Moll  fiercely.  **  I  don't  want  yer 
brat/* 

"Then  don't  inkerridgc  'er  to  go  wi* 
yer.  This  ain't  the  fust  time,  yer  know.  I 
s'pose  yer  want  to  make  'er  like  versclf  ?  " 

"  Gawd  ferbid  ! "  said  Moll. 

"  So  I  should  think.     'Ere,  Bet." 

The  child,  in  obedience  to  her  mother's 
gesture,  left  and  advanced  towards  the 
palings.  Her  mother  seized  her  by  the 
ann  and  dragged  her  through  the  fence. 


**  Wot  're  yer  doin'  out  at  this  time  o' 
the  mornin'  ?  "  she  cried,  angrily  shaking 
the  child.  "  Can't  yer  stop  in  bed  till  yer 
towld  ter  git  up  ?  'Kre's  me  bin  a-lookin' 
for  yer  all  over  the  place.  Git  along  wi* 
yer,"  and  she  pushed  her  towards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  roadway.  Bet  gave 
one  forlorn  backward  glance,  and  trotted 
towards  her  home.  On  the  doorstep  she 
was  seized  by  her  elder  sister,  a  lank  girl 
of  fourteen,  and  bundled  out  of  sight. 

**  Well,  Moll  Matters,  so  you  've  bin  up 
ter  yer  games  again,  'ave  yer  ? "  said 
Bet's  motlier  with  fine  scorn. 

Moll  made  no  reply. 

"  Missis  Marting's  swore  she  won't  'ave 
yer  fer  'er  lodger  any  more.  She 's 
chucked  all  yer  furniture  out,  and  says 
she  '11  do  as  much  for  you  if  yer  try  ter 
go  back.  An'  quite  right,  too,  I  say.  Yer 
a  disgrace  ter  the  street,  that 's  wot  y'  are." 

"Chucked  my  furniture  out?"  cried 
Moll,  aghast. 

'*  Yus.  It's  in  the  road  nar — wot 's 
left  of  it,  that  is.  Some  o'  the  things  got 
broke  an'  some 's  bin  stole.  But  vou  '11 
find  a  few  odds  an'  ends  that  '11  prove  I 
ain't  tellin'  yer  no  lies." 

Moll  rose  with  a  lame  attempt  at  dignity. 

**  I  don't  want  to  'ave  nothin'  ter  say 
ter  yer,  Missis  (jrewles,"  she  said.  "  An' 
I  don't  believe  a  word  vou've  uttered." 

**  (}o  an'  see  fer  verself,  then." 

"  I  will,"  said  Moll. 

She  turned  away  and  began  to  climb  the 
slope.  Mrs.  Orewles  laughed  and  yellec' 
after  her  a  torrent  of  abuse,  of  which  Moll 
took  no  heed.  She  stumbled  over  the 
uneven  ground  until  she  came  to  a  spot 
where  the  fence  had  broken  down,  and 
stepped  over  the  debris  into  the  street. 
One  agonised  glance  down  the  deserted 
roadwav  was  sufficient  to  assure  her  that 
Mrs.  (jrewles  had  spoken  truly.  Piled  up 
in  the  gutter  and  scattered  over  the  pave- 
ment were  the  sorrv  remnants  of  her 
household  goods.  The  tables  and  chairs 
and  bedding — all  that  was  worth  kei^ping — 
had  been  purloined.  Some  rusty  broken 
saucepans,  a  legless  stool,  and  other  use- 
less trifles  were  all  that  remained.  She 
stood  contemplating  the  desolation  of  her 
home  with  a  twitching  face,  then,  becoming 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  everv  window  in 
the  street  was  opaque  with  eager,  interested 
faces,  she  lifted  her  chin  disdainfully  and 
walked  awav. 

She   did   not   return   until   late   in   the 
evening,    and    during    her    absence    the 
female  half  of  the  Tips'  tenants  discussed 
her  at  some  le\\^\.Vv  ow  \)cv^  ^<:>o\'sX.viV  ^"^  ^'^ 
house  in.  v;\\\c\v  ^\\^  \vaL^  \ov\^^^. 
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"  Mrs.  Martiug,"  Moll's  ex-landlady,  a 
licavy-bodied,  Hght-lieaded  j'oung  matron, 
was  overwhelmed  with  shrill  sympathy. 

"  It's  not  a  bit  more'n  she  deserved  !  " 
said  Bet's  mother. 

"I'd  ha'  done  it  long  ago,"  declared 
another  lady  with  hair  that  could  hardly 
be  termed  false,  because  it  was  such  a 
palpable  wig. 

"  It  do  seem  a  bit  'ard,  though,  don't 
yer  think  so  ?  "  ventured  a  stout  old  woman, 
who    had    only    lately    become    a   Tips' 

"  Ah,  my  dear  !  you  don't  know  'er  !  " 
Bel's  mother  said. 

"  Is  she  so  orful  bad,  then  ?  " 

"Bad?  Bad  ain't  the  word.  She's 
wUBS  'n  bad.  An'  the  good  'usband  she 
'ad,  too  !  'E  left  'er  so  much  a  year  when 
'e  died — eighty  poun's,  wasn't  it,  Mrs. 
Kwitt .- " 

"  :\Iore  'n  that,  I  believe." 

"Yuss;  more'n  eighty  poun's  a  year. 
Jest  think  of  it.  Emough  ter  live  com- 
■for'ble  on  in  a  'ouse  o'  yer  own.  I 
on'y  wish  someone  'd  leave  rac  eighty 
poun's " 

"  More  'n  eighty  poun's." 

"  Well,  we '11  say  eighty  poun's  a  year. 
I  'd  show  yer  all  'ow  ter  'old  yer  'eads 
up.  But  wot  does  Moll  do  ?  Spend  it 
all.  or  nearly  all.  on  rum.  Rum,  too. 
Cjin  I  could  understand,  or  beer  with  a 
good  body  in  it.     But  rum — ugh  !  " 

"  An'  she  don't  eat  'ardly  anylhink," 
interpolated  Moll's  ex-landlady;  "or  ever 
buy  'erself  a  noo  dress,  c\'en." 

'"Orrid!" 

"  We  've  all  tried  ter  git  'er  ter  turn  over 
a  noo  leaf.  But  it  ain't  no  maimer  or 
good — not  a  bit.  1  'm  sure  dear  Mister 
'Oward — round  at  the  Mishing  'All — 'as 
lorked  to  'er  that  feelin'  yer  wouldn't 
believe-  On'y  a  day  or  t*vo  ago  'e  was  on 
at  'er  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  give  'er  'eart 
ter  Gawd.  She  said  she  would  trv.  an'  she 
did  sign  the  pledge.  But  las'  night  she 
broke  out  again.  I  'appenedter  be  on  the 
doorstep  about  seving,  an'  I  see  'er  a-comin' 
round  the  comer  between  two  o'  the  men 
from  Mead's  factory.  She  was  'alf  bosky 
then,  an'  kep'  singm'  an'  laughin'  like  a 
mad  thing.  She  went  inter  the  Lion  wi' 
the  two  men,  an'  there  she  stuck  till 
chuckin'  out  lime.  When  I  went  acrost 
ter  git  my  supper  beer  she  was  sittin"  in 
one  of  the  men's  laps  with  'er  arm  round 
the  other  man's  neck,  an'  'er  dress  all  open 
an'  *er  'air  all  down." 

"  The  beast  I  " 

"J  didn't  see  wot  become  of  'er.  But 
it  seems  she  climbed  enter  the  Tips  and 


slep'  there  all  night.  She  was  there  tlib 
mornin',  anywav." 

"  Pore  thing! "  murmured  the  newTips' 
tenant. 

"  Pore  thing  I  "  cried  the  other  women 
in  chorus.  "  I  like  that.  Pore  thing, 
indeed  1 " 

"  I  was  on'y  thinkin",  p'r'aps.  if  'er 
'usban'  'adn't  died  she  mightn't  'a*  gorn 
wrong." 

"  I  don't  see  that's  any  excuse.  I'm  a 
widder  myself,  but  I  don't  go  boozin' 
with  a  parcel  o'  men,"  said  the  lady  with 
the  wig. 

"  Some  people  takes  things  different,  o' 
course."  said  Moll's  champion,  apolo- 
getically. "  But  I  must  be  goin'  in,  or  I 
shall    be  'avin'  my  man  comin'  out  arter 

"  So  must  I,"  said  two  other  ladies 
simultaneously,  and  half  an  hour  later  the 
meeting  broke  up. 


111. 
Late  that  night  Moll  knocked  at  Bet's 
mother's  door.  Bet's  father  came  in 
answer  to  her  summons.  He  was  a 
shock-headed,  good-natured  man  with  a 
sleepy  face  and  watery  blue  eyes. 

"  Well  ?"  he  said. 

"  I've  come  about  Bet,"  said  Moil 
breathlessly. 

"  Wot  about  'er .' " 

Bet's  father  stared  at  her  in  mute  per- 
plexity. 

"  You  ain't  bin  gittin'  drunk  again,  'are 
yer.  Moll.^"  he  said. 

"  O'  course  not,"  Moll  replied  indig- 
nantly. 

"  I  ain't  a-castin'  out  no  insinuations, 
yer  know,"  Bet's  father  hastened  to  say. 
"I  jest  inquired  .  .  .  Well?" 

"I  want  Bet." 

"  You  want  Bet  ?  'Ow  do  yer  mean — 
want  'er  ?  " 

"  I  want  'er  ter  keep — to  'ave  all  ter 
myself.     Ter  take  away  an'  provide  for." 

"  Vou  do  ?  "  Bet's  father  scratched  his 
thick  head.  "  Seems  ter  me  this  is  a  case 
for  the  missis,  ain't  it  ?  "  he  said. 

"You're  the  'ead  o'  the  family,  yer 
know,"  Moll  reminded  him. 

"  Well,  if  I'm  the  'cad,  she's  the  neck, 
an'  the  'ead  cawn't  move  without  the  neck, 
can  it  ?  " 

"Bosh  !" 

"  Oh  !  it's  easy  ter  say  '  Bosh ! ' " 

"  As  easy  as  it  is  fer  the  'cad  of  a  family 
ter  move  without  the  neck." 

Bet's   father  bit  his  ragged  moustache 
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doubtfully.  **  I  don't  know  so  much  about 
that,"  he  said.  Then  he  turned  round  and 
yelled  up  the  passage,  "Annie  !  " 

"She'd  a-bin  takin'  a  'and  in  this 
conversation  'erself,"  he  said  to  Moll,  "  if 
she  wasn't  a-barthin'  the  kids."  He 
chuckled.  "  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
riles  the  old  dutch  more  'n  another,  it  is  to 
'ear  people  a-talkin'  an'  not  ter  be  able  ter 
chip  in  'erself.  .  .  .  An-nee-ee  !  " 

A  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  passage 
opened  outward  with  a  bang,  and  the 
voice  of  Bet's  mother  rose  shrilly  to  the 
rafters. 

"Wot  on  earth's  the  matter?"  she 
exclaimed,  "An*  why  don't  yer  shut  that 
door  ?  A-letting  in  a  draught  on  the 
children  while  I'm  a-barthin'  'em.'  Ow'd 
you  like  ter  set  naked  with  yer  feet  in  'alf- 
bilin'  water,  and  a  north  wind  a-blowin' 
on  yer  back  ?  " 

She  came  fonvard  and  stared  at  Moll 
contemptuously. 

"  So  yer  back  again,  are  yer  ? "  she 
said.  "  I  wonder  you  dare  show  yer  face 
arter  the  way  you  was  carrjdn'  on  yes  May. 
Wot  d  'yer  want  ?  " 

"  I  want  Bet,"  said  Moll. 

Bet's  mother  laughed  in  high  derision. 

"  Oh,  yer  want  Bet,  do  yer,"  she  cried. 
"  An'  d'yer  think  yer  likely  ter  git  'er  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Moll. 

"  Well,  I  do.  So  you  can  sling  yer 
tross." 

"  Wait  a  bit.     'Ear  me  out." 

"I  don't  want  ter 'ave  nothing  ter  do 
with  yer." 

"  But  look  'ere." 

She  thrust  her  hand  into  the  pocket  of 
her  skirt,  and  drew  it  out  filled  with  gold. 

"  There  's  a  matter  o'  twenty-two  pound 
there,"  she  said. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grewles  stared  at  the 
glittering  heap  with  gaping  mouths  and 
lifted  eyebrows. 

"  My  !  "  said  Mr.  Grewles. 

"  Where  'd  yer  git  it  ?  "  his  wife  asked 
suspiciously. 

"  I  've  jest  draw  'd  it  out  o'  the  bank,  o* 
course,"  said  Moll.  "  It's  my  quarter's 
allowance." 

Mr.  Grewles  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  I  wish  it  was  mine,"  he  said. 

"  Some  of  it  shall  be  yours,"  said  Moll, 
"  if  you  '11  let  me  'ave  Bet." 

"  'Ow  much  of  it  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Grewles 

"  Five  poun's  of  it." 

"Five  poun's  ?** 

"  Well,  say  six." 

"  It 's  a  sight  o'  money,"  .said  Mr. 
Grewles,  whose  face  was  haggard  with 
longing. 


Mrs.  Grewles  stood  looking  alternately 
at  her  husband's  face  and  the  gold.  The 
temptation  was  as  great  as  her  needs. 

"Wot  d'yer  think,  Sam.^"  she  asked 
her  husband. 

"  It 's  a  sight  o'  money,"  Sam  said 
again. 

Mrs.  Grewles  clutched  her  chin,  and 
regarded  the  floor  with  a  vacant  stare. 

"  Would  yer  be  takin'  Bet  away  alter- 
gether  ?  "  she  inquired  at  last. 

"Yuss,"  said  Moll.  "I  should  want 
'er  all  ter  myself.  Oh,  Mrs.  (irewles,  do 
let  me  'ave  'er.  I  'd  be  that  loving  to  'er, 
I  would.  An'  you  've  got  such  a  many." 
"  Such  a  manv  !  "  echoed  Sam. 
"But  wot  d'yer  want  'er  for?"  Mrs. 
Grewles  asked,  temporising.  "  She 
wouldn't  be  no  comp'ny  for  yer." 

"  Yuss  she  would.     I  'd  rather  'ave  'er 
then  anv  o'  the  others.     She  's  so  sweet !  " 
"  She  is  a  sweet  little  bit,"  murmured 
Sam. 

"  You  will  let  me  'ave  'er  ?  Jest  think, 
you  with  eight  of  'em  an'  me  without  one. 
Me  that 's  naturally  so  full  o'  love,  too,  I 
can't  'old  myself.  Me  that 's  pray'd  ter 
Gawd  on  my  bended  knees  night  arter 
night  for  years  an'  years  ter  send  me  a 
little  baby.  It 's  on'y  'cos  I  ain't  got 
nothin'  ter  love  that  I  go  on  the  booze, 
(jimme  little  Bet  an'  I  'd  be  as  good  as 
anybody." 

Mrs.  Grewles  drew  a  long  breath  and 
her  lips  tightened  in  a  thin  red  line. 

"  No  !  "  she  said.  "  You  ain't  no  right 
to  ask  it."  Then  the  tears  overflowed  her 
eves,  and  her  face  was  suft'used  with  a  flush 
of  passion.  "  Oh,  you  wicked  creature  !  " 
she  cried,  "  to  come  'ere  temptin'  me  ter 
sell  my  own  children  as  if  they  was 
'eathen  slaves.  An'  you,  too,"  turning  on 
her  unfortunate  husband.     "  'Ow  dare  vou 

0 

stand  bv  and  not  sav  a  word  the  'ole  time  ? 
You  that  calls  yerselfa  man  an'  a  father! 
Oh,  I  ain't  got  no  patience  with  either  of 
ver,  that  I  ain't." 

She  stamped  her  foot  and  menaced 
Moll  with  her  hands. 

"  D'v'ear  ?"  she  screamed.  '*  Git  awav." 

"  You  'd  better  go  away,"  said  Mr. 
(Jrewles. 

And  Moll  went. 


IV. 

"  I  almost  wish  we  'ad  took  that  Moll's 
money,  arter  all,"  Mrs.  Grewles  said  to 
her  husband  two  or  three  davs  later. 
"  There  's  Bobbie  wantin'  boots  again  an' 
Alice  without  a  rag  to  'er  back,  ter  say 
nothin'  o'  myself." 
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■■  Ah  !  ■'  said  her  husband. 

■■  An'  where  the  rent 's  ter  come  from  I 
don't  know," 

"  Nor  me." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  sit  tbere  blowin' 
smoke  all  over  the  place,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  stuck  pig  that  ain't  got  no  gumption. 
instead  o'  usin'  yer  brains,"  Mrs.  Grcwles 
exclaimed  irritably. 

"  I  ain't  never  seen  a  pig  smokin',"  said 
Sam;  "but  that  don't  matter,  o'  course. 
The  subject  is :  Moil  an'  'er  monev." 

"An"  Bet." 

"  An'  Bet — j-uss.  Well,  it  ain't  too  late, 
is  it  ?  " 

'■  I  expect  it  is.  She  ain't  bin  'ere 
since,  an'  nobody  ain't  seen  'er." 

"Well,  if  nobody  ain't   seen  'er,    I've 

"Then  nobody 'as  seen  'er." 

"  If  yer  like  ter  call  me  nobody— yuss." 

*■'  Where  did  ver  see  'er  ?" 

"  Sht-  's  uaited  on  me  outside  the  work- 
shop every  night." 

■'  Oil,  she  'as,  'as  she  ?  So  that  "s  wot's 
made  yer  Jale  a-comin'  'ome.  'An  why 
ain't  yer  towld  me  nothink  about  it  ?  " 

"I  didn't  see  as  there  was  any  cull  ter 
teli  yer,"  Sam  stammered. 

Mrs.  Grewles  put  her  arms  akimbo  nnd 
nodded  her  head  with  ferocious  enipjiii-^i-i. 

"So  that's  it,  is  it?"  she  cried,  "A-, 
she  can't  Rit  my  children,  she  thinks  slic'll 
'ave  my  'u'^ban'  instead,  ch  .■'  We'll  .see 
aboiii  it,  liiuugh.  Let  me  lay'ands  on  the 
beauty,  that's  all!" 

"  Now  don't  you  go  a-losin'  yer  temper 
all  at  once,  'cos  yer  might  find  it  'andy 
some  day,  an"  not  ■a\'e  none  ter  fall  back 
on,"  Sam  said  pacifically.  "There  ain't 
likely  ter  be  nothink  between  me  an'  'er, 
an'  you  ought  to  know  it." 

"  W'oi  dill  slie  want  with  yer,  then  ?  " 

"  She  wanted  Bet,  o'  course.  '  Can't  yer 
spare  'er  f  '  she  says.  '  I  '11  give  yer  ten 
poun's  if  you'll  let  me  'ave  'er.'  " 

"Ten  poun's?" 

"  Vuss." 

"  Wot  else  did  she  say  ? " 

"Wot  else.'" 

"  Vuss,  looney  !  wot  else  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  was  a  lot  more,  o'  course, 
but  it  jest  amounted  ter  that.  She  wants 
Bet,  an'  she'll  give  us  ten  poun's  for  'er." 

"Why  didn't  yer  tell  me?" 

'■  Wot  was  the  good  ?  I  didn't  want  ter 
upset  yer.  An'  I  thort  you  was  dead  Bel 
against  it." 

"So  I  am;  but  still " 

"It's  a  sight  o'  money.  That's  jest 
'"ti-  J  feel,  But  it 's  no  good.  We  didn't 
•  •uglit  tiT  Jo  it.  an' if  we  did  do  it  we'd 


be   sorry  for  it  arterwards — when  all  the 

money  was  spent." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Grewles 
dejectedly.  "  I  can't  'elp  thinkin'  about 
Bobbie's  boots  an'  Alice's  clo'es." 

■■  You  mus'  n't  think  about  'em." 

"  1  won't." 

"  That 's  right."  Mr.  Grewles  rose  and 
kissed  the  back  of  his  wife's  neck  as  she 
was  stooping  over  the  kitchen  grate. 

"Oh,  gam!"  she  exclaimed,  making  a 
dab  at  him  with  a  great  metal  spoon.  "  It 
gives  me  the  'orrors  to  be  touched  there," 

Nevertheless,  it  was  evident  that  she 
had  enjoyed  the  caress. 

"  Ain't  it  about  time  them  kids  was  in  ?" 
Sam  asked  presently. 

"Yuss,  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Grewles.  "Go 
an'  call  'em — dear." 

"1  wili^dear,"  said  Sam.  He  hovered 
rnund  his  wife  with  a  grinning  face, 
intending  to  kiss  her  again,  but  she  ran 
away  into  the  washhousc  and  left  him 
disconsolate. 

He  went  to  the  gate  and  beckoned  to 
his  children,  who  were  playing  on  "the 
■J-ips." 

"  \\  here 's  Bet .' "  he  cried  as  they  came 
running  towards  him. 

"  Bel  ?  "  thev  exclaimed  with  one  voice, 

"  \'ii-^s,  Ik't,  Don't  yell  out  as  though 
'card  o'  Bet  before.  Where 


ilol 


sshe, 


"Oh  should  I  know,  father.^     It  aia't 
V  place  ter  look  arter  'er.     I  'm  a  boy." 


■' Alic 


s  she  ? 


kno«'.  She  wa.s  playin"  hop- 
scutch  with  Lil  Smith  las'  time  I  see  'er. 

"  Don't  a[iy  of  yer  know  where  slie  is  ?" 

There  was  an  uneasy  silence. 

"Vou'd  better  go  an'  find  her,  if  yer 
want  any  supper,"  Mr.  Grewles  said. 
"Cio  an'  see  it  she's  in  Missis  Smith's." 

The  children  ran  off,  Sam  stood  at  the 
gate  with  a  rueful  countenance.  looking 
after  them.     Presently  they  returned. 

"  She  ain't  in  Missis  Smith's,"  they 
announced.     "An'  Missis  Smith  says  she 

'•  Where  was  she  at  six  o'c-lock  ?" 
.^gain  there  was  an  uneasy  silence, 
"  Where  was  she  ?     Answer  me." 
"  She  was  nmn'  the  corner  h  i'  ^loll." 
"With  who?" 
*■  Moll." 

Mr,  Grewlcs's  face  turned  pale.  "  Good 
Gawd  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Wot'Il  the  misHis 
say?" 

He  stood  witli  corrugated  brows  munch- 
ing his  pipe  and  bnniihing  heavily. 

"  Vou'd  better  all  gil  indoors,"  he  said 
to  the  children. 
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They  trooped  past  him  into  the  house. 
He  heard  their  shrill  voices,  mingled  with 
the  shriller  voice  of  his  wife.  Presently 
Mrs.  Grewles  came  out.  Her  face,  too, 
was  pale,  and  her  hands  trembled. 

*•  Wot's  all  this  about  Bet  ?"  she  asked. 

Her  husband  shuffled  his  feet. 

**  I  'm  afraid,"  he  began,  and  then 
paused. 

"  Wot  're  yer  afraid  of  ?  " 

•Tm  afraid " 

**  Out  with  it,  for  Gawd's  sake." 

"  Tm  afraid  .Moll's  took  Bet." 

"  Wot  ?  " 

"  I  'm  afraid  she  *as." 

Mrs.  Grewles  began  to  cry.  **It's  a 
judgment  on  me  !  "  she  sobbed.  **1  never 
ought  to  'ave  thort  o'partin'  with  *er." 

**()'  course  I  may  be  mistook,"  said 
Sam,  *'  an'  I  'op-  I  am.  Still,  I'll  tell  yer 
what  I'll  do.  I'll  go  round  ter  the  police- 
station  an'  make  inquiries." 

**  'Ow  much  will  it  cawst  ?  " 

**  It  won't  cawst  nothink.  It's  the  best 
thing  I  can  do.  An'  look  'ere,  Annie, 
don't  you  go  upsettin'  of  yerself.  It  '11 
be  all  right.  They  '11  put  the  tecs  on  'er 
track,  if  so  be  as  she  'as  took  Bet. 
Stealin'  kids  is  arson,  yer  know.  I  was 
readin'  a  case  in  the  paper  on'y  las' 
Sunday.     She's  liable  ter  git  five  year." 

**  She  deserves  ten — or  more  !  " 

Sam  went  indoors  and  donned  his  hat 
and  coat.  Mrs.  Grewles  sat  down  in  the 
kitchen  and  yielded  herself  unreservedly 
to  tears. 

*'  Oh,  Sam  !  "  she  cried.  **  If  we  don't 
never  git  'er  back  any  more  !  " 

**Oh,  that's  all  right.  Don't  you  fret. 
The  tecs  Ml  find  'er." 

**  I  'ope  so,"  said  Mrs.  Grewles.  "  But 
I  feel  a  presentiment  that  we  've  law.st  'er 
now  for  good  an'  all." 

Sam,  in  great  distress,  left  the  house. 
Half-an-hour  later  he  returned. 

"  It 's  all  right,"  he  .said,  *'  I've  seen  the 
inspector,  an'  'e  tells  me  the  tecs  is  bound 
to  find  'er.  Yer  see.  Bet,  bein'  deaf  an' 
dumb  makes  it  so  much  easier  for  'em  ter 
trace  'er." 

**  It 's  all  very  well  fer  you  ter  talk," 
said  Mrs.  Grewles.  **  You're  on'y  a  man, 
an'  ain't  got  no  presentiments  like  I  *ave." 


V. 

While  Mrs.  Grewles  was  lamenting  the 
loss  of  Bet,  Bet  herself  was  eating  fried 
fish  in  a  little  shop  near  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Moll  sat  opposite  her  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  child's  face  and  her 
fingers  drumming  nervously  on  the  greasy 


table.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  heat 
from  the  fire  over  which  the  fish  was 
cooking,  and  thick  with  oily  odours. 
Moll's  plate  of  fish  was  untouched.  She 
rarely  ate  anything  even  when  she  was  in 
a  normal  state  of  mind ;  now  that  she  was 
oppressed  with  a  heavy  sense  of  guilt,  the 
mere  idea  of  food  was  eminently  distasteful 
to  her.  She  was  racked  with  fears,  too,  for 
she  thought  she  had  committed  an  irre- 
deemable crime  in  kidnapping  Bet.  Never- 
theless she  was  resolved  that  nothing  save 
the  strong,  long  arm  of  the  law  should 
deprive  her  of  her  delicious  booty.  Every 
toil-worn  face  in  the  shop  seemed  to  her  to 
express  suspicion.  '*  Mow  quiet  the  little 
thing  is !  "  a  woman  who  was  sitting  at 
the  same  table  with  them  had  said  to 
Moll.  Moll  had  given  the  woman  one 
quick,  frightened  glance  and  shrunk  away 
from  her  in  mortal  dread.  She  wished 
she  had  not  gone  into  the  shop,  and 
longed  to  quit  it. 

At  last  Bet  finished  her  meal,  and  they 
rose  and  "went  out  into  the  streets.  They 
turned  into  Tottenham  Court  Road.  It 
was  a  clear,  cold  night,  and  in  the  white 
light  of  the  electric  lamps  every  face 
showed  distinctly.  Whenever  anyone 
looked  at  Bet,  Moll  drew  the  child  closer 
to  her,  and  hurried  along  faster  than 
before.  She  had  made  no  definite  plans 
for  the  future.  And  so,  when  they  came 
to  the  Kuston  Road  she  stood  hesitating 
on  the  kerb,  torn  with  indecision. 

She  gazed  around  at  the  pinchbeck 
splendour  of  the  great  shops  and  ware- 
houses, and  her  troubled  eyes,  rising  above 
them,  looked  into  the  depths  of  the 
dark,  starlit  .sky.  Its  grand  remoteness 
thrilled  her  with  a  sense  of  awe,  and  filled 
her  heart  with  indefinable  longings.  She 
wanted  to  be  away  from  the  squalor  of 
this  mighty  city,  to  sit  under  those  stars 
with  the  night  wind  playing  on  her.  .  .  . 

Her  mind  was  made  up.  She  would  go 
to  one  of  those  great  railway  stations  in 
the  fluston  Road  and  ride  away  from 
London  in  a  devil-driven  train.  Before 
another  day  had  dawned  she  would  be  in 
the  midst  of  wide,  tree-dotted  fields — far 
beyond  the  reach  of  malignant  pursuit  and 
capture.  She  would  find  a  little  cottage 
with  roses  blowing  in  its  garden — it  was 
October,  but  she  was  a  Cockney — and  ivy 
trailing  over  its  walls ;  and  there  she 
would  live  with  the  child  Bet  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Suddenly  there  sounded  behind  her  the 
heavy  tramp  of  many  feet,  and  a  great 
crowd  surged  past.  She  turned  and  saw 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  between 
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two  policemen,  was  a  kicking,  biting, 
shrieking  woman.  The  sight  fascinated 
her. 

**\Vot's  the  pore  thing  donc.^"  she 
asked  a  man. 

**  Pore  thing  !  "  cried  the  man.  **  I  like 
that !  She 's  the  drunkenest  woman  in 
London,  she  is  !  But  they  ain't  lockin* 
*er  up  becos'  shc\s  drunk.'* 

**  Wot  then?" 

**  She's  bin  stealin'." 

^'Stealin'?" 

"  Ah  !  drink  leads  ter  more  things  than 
drunkenness,  ycr  know." 

**  Wot 's  she  stole  ?" 

*/  I  dunno.  Some  money,  I  expect,  ter 
buy  booze  with." 

*'  P'r'aps  she  's  stole  a  baby  i  " 

"  Not  much  fear  o'  that,  Missis.  Babies 
is  too  plentiful  for  pc-ople  ter  steal 
'em." 

**  You  don't  know — vou  don't  know," 
Moll  said  earnestly. 

The  man  ed^^ed  away  from  her  under 
the  impression  she  was  mail. 

Moll  turned  to  take  Bet's  hand  and  lead 
her  away.  Fo  her  horror  slu-  discovered 
that  Bet  had  disappeared.  She  ran  along 
the  Tottenham  Court  Road  after  the 
crowd,  thinking  that  perhaps  the  press  of 
people  had  carried  Bet  along  with  it.  She 
caught  the  crowd,  ])assed  it,  and  struggled 
back  through  it,  but  she  lould  not  find 
Bet.  As  she  luirriiM.llv  retraced  her  steps, 
looking  distraitedly  to  the  right  and  left, 
she  again  saw  the  man  who  had  saitl  that 
people  don't  >teal  babies.  He  was  point- 
ing her  out  to  a  mate.  What  it'  he  sus- 
pected her  of  stealing  a  baby  •'  She 
faltered  and  ( lutched  at  a  post  for  support. 
The  man  and  his  mate  moveil  towards  her. 
Then  her  strength  returned  to  her,  and 
she  ran,  panting,  from  them. 

She  ran  for  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
before  she  dared  to  pause,  though  she 
knew  that  by  so  doing  she  was  attracting 
much  attention.  When  at  last  she  lookeil 
l)ack  the  awful  man  ^\as  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  and  she  slackened  her  pace. 

But  Bet  !  Where  was  Bet  }  The 
splendid  .shops  and  warehouses  still 
remained  in  all  their  aggravating  im- 
pressiveness,  the  struggling  crowd  of 
wayfarers  still  passed  and  repassed  under 
the  white  light,  and  alune  the  .stars  still 
shone  in  the  deep  sky.  But  Bet  was 
gone !  Bet  was  utterly,  irrevocably  lost 
to  her  for  ever ! 

**  Oh.  what  sliall  I  do  .^  what  shall  I 
do  .' "  she  moaned. 

Her  lips  became  salt  with  tears,  and  she 
wrung  her  hands. 


"What's  up,  Missis?"  a  policemaik 
asked  her. 

She  gave  him  one  startled  glance,  and 
then,  as  her  eves  swept  the  long  viita  ef 
road,  she  cried  out,  "There  dieisl  Theie 
she  is!  Oh,  Bet,  Bet!"  and  started  ta 
run  away.    The  policeman  ran  irfker  her. 

"  Come,  what  is  it } "  he  demanded, 
laying  a  heavy  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"You  leave  me  alone.  I  ain't  done 
nothink,"  she  said,  struggling  franticiillf 
under  his  grasp,  for  she  had  seen  Bet 
standing  in  the  road  not  fifty  yards  away, 
and  was  eager  to  reach  the  child  befine 
she  again  became  lost  in  the  crowd. 

"  Wait  a  bit !  What  're  you  runnin* 
away  for  if  you  ain't  done  nothink  ?  **  the 
policeman  asked  her. 

''  I    ain't    runnin'    away,"    Moll    said. 

t(    T »» 

But  the  policeman  had  suddenly  released 
her.  His  face  wore  an  expression  of 
horror. 

"  Oh,  mv  Gawd  1 "  she  heard  him 
exclaim,  and  then  he  pushed  her  aside 
and  dashed  past  her.  She  turned  then» 
and  saw  that  a  huge  crowd  had  gathered 
round  the  spot  where  lately  she  had  seen  Bet 
standing.  Everyone  was  rushing  to  sweU 
the  crowd,  and  on  every  face  was  reflected 
that  expression  of  horror  which  she  had 
seen  on  the  face  of  the  policeman.  With 
a  cold  heart  and  quaking  limhs,  she  too 
ran  towards  the  crowd. 

It  was  fifty  humans  deep,  and  she  could 
not  reach  its  centre,  though  she  fought  and 
struggled  towards  it  with  the  strength  of 
madness.  P'or  ten  horrible  minutes  she 
stood  with  her  arms  pressed  hard  to  her 
sides  and  her  face  flattened  against  a 
bricklayer's  fu.stian  coat,  unable  to  do 
aught  but  moan  despairingly.  At  last 
there  was  a  convulsion  in  the  heart  of  the 
( rowd  and  she  was  lifted  forvi'ard.  .  .  . 
Some  policemen,  and  one  painted  woman* 
were  bending  over  a  tiny  heap  in  the 
roadway.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  shabby 
red  frock,  and  knew  that  the  tiny  heap 
was  Bet. 

"Is  she  dead  t "  she  gasped. 

*'  Dead !  **  exclaimed  a  lank  artisan* 
laughing — he  was  not  heartless,  but  felt  a 
little  sick  and  hysterical.  "  I  should 
think  she  was  dead.  The  'bus  went  right 
over  'er  'ead.     1  see  it  myself." 

**  Nar  then,  stand  back,  some  of  yer," 
cried  one  of  the  policemen,  and  Moll  was 
engulfed  in  the  crowd.  She  struggled 
desperately  to  gain  another  glimpse  of 
the  dead  child.  She  wanted  to  claim  it, 
to  hug  its  crushed  face  to  her  heart,  to 
kiss  it,  and  weep  over  it.     She  could  not 
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believe  that  Bet  was  reallv  dead.  She 
felt — nay,  she  knew — that  the  child  could 
yet  be  kissed  back  into  life. 

**  Let  me  go  to  'er,"  she  moaned. 

Someone  in  the  crowd  asked  her: 
"  Does  the  pore  little  thing  belong  ter 
you  ?  " 

Moll  looked  at  her  interlocutor  vnth 
frightened  eyes,  and  hung  her  head. 
**  No/*  she  said. 

**  Pr*aps  yer  know  *er  ?  " 

But  a  terrible  consciousness  of  her  real 
position  had  overcome  Moll,  and  she 
could  not  answer.  She  tried  to  esca|>e 
from  the  crowd,  but  it  was  as  hard  to 
retreat  as  to  go  forward.  She  wondered 
whether  she  were  legally  responsible  for 
Bet's  death — she  did  not  doubt  that  she 
was  morally  responsible  for  it — and  soon 
persuaded  herself  that  she  was.  For  Moll 
was  a  woman  with  a  strong,  untrained 
imagination.  Even  as  she  stood  panting 
in  that  writhing  phalanx,  she  could  see 
herself,  as  in  a  vision,  arraigned  behind  the 
spikes  of  a  prisoners'  dock  before  a  buzzing 
court,  and  hear  the  voi:e  of  Bet's  mother 
rising  in  shrill  denunciation  of  her.  She 
was  more  afraid  of  Bet's  mother  than  of 
any  higher  tribunal. 

So,  when  the  ambulance  came  and  the 
crowd  broke,  she  fled  guiltily  away. 


VJ. 

Moll  was  the  unhap|)iest  woman  in  Lon- 
don that  night.  An(l  unhaj)py  women  are 
not  scarce  in  the  gay  metropolis.  As  she 
walked  through  the  streets  she  whimpered 
like  a  child. 

"  If  I  could  on'y  cry,"  she  lold  herself, 
**  I  should  feel  better.  But  there  don't 
seem  ter  be  a  tear  in  me." 

She  crossed  Oxford  Street  and  struck 
southward  through  a  labyrinth  of  shabby 
byways  till  she  reached  Charing  Cross. 
Here  the  hurraing  throng  and  the  cease- 
less tumult  forcibly  reminded  her  of  that 
other  busy  thoroughfare  she  had  lately 
quitted.  She  started  at  the  recollection, 
and,  quite  involuntarily,  crossed  over  to 
the  kerb,  and  looked  to  the  right  and  left 
along  the  vista  of  glazed  asphalte  for  the 
figure  of  j)oor  dead  Bet. 

**  *Ere  y'  are,  Mem,"  cried  a  grinning 
newsboy  as  he  thrust  a  paper  under  her 
nose.  "All  the  winners  an*  all  the  mur- 
ders, Mem.    Noos^  Ekkcr,  er  StarV* 

A  drunken  roysterer  stumbled  against 
her,  and  the  wheels  of  a  passing  hansom 
brushed  her  dress. 

"Come,  move  on,"  said  the  omnipresent 
policeman.     "This   side    o'  the  Strand 


belongs  ter   the  parsons;    yours  is   the 
other  side." 

A  langh  followed  this  sally,  and  Moll 
slunk  aw-ay. 

Mliere  ^ould  she  go?  What  should 
she  do  ? 

She  felt  miserably  weak  and  foolishly 
peevish.  Her  head  ached  and  she  was 
cold.    She  did  the  inevitable  thing. 

The  barmaid  who  took  her  order  was  a 
big,  tawdr}'  woman  with  dropsical  j-ellow 
earrings  and  brassy  hair.  She  sur\'eyed 
Moll  with  huge  contempt,  and  ser\'ed  her 
leisurely.  There  were  a  good  many  people 
in  the  bar :  barbers'  assistants,  clerks,  and 
birds  of  prey  in  gaudy  plumage.  She 
could  see  that  some  of  them  were  being 
funny  at  her  expense,  and  withdrew  into  a 
comer.  She  disposed  herself  on  a  plush - 
covered  seat  and  began  to  sip  her  rum.  It 
was  hot  and  strong,  and  imparted  to  her 
chilled  body  a  comfortable  warmth. 

For  more  than  an  hour  she  sat  there, 
going  to  the  Imr  whenever  her  glass  was 
empty  to  get  it  replenished,  and  emptying 
it  again  with  automatic  regularity.  At  last 
the  potman  yelled  :  **  Time,  please,"  and 
she  was  hustled  out. 

A  light  rain  was  falling.  The  quivering 
pavements  were  shiny  with  wet;  impalp- 
able horses  slipped  and  stumbled  on  the 
nebulous  roadway  ;  the  tall  houses  nodded 
fantastically.  Somebody  with  a  strident 
voice  was  trying  to  sing.  Moll  wondered 
who  the  somebodv  could  be  until  she  dis- 
covered  it  was  herself.  She  stopped  then, 
and  the  silence  was  more  oppressive  than 
the  singing. 

She  staggered  across  the  widest  road  in 
the  world  and  wandered  on  through  amaze 
of  kerbs  till  she  found  herself  under  the 
dripping  trees  on  the  Embankment. 
Shivering,  she  sat  down  on  a  seat  and 
watched  the  dancing  lights  on  the  river 
till  her  eyes  closed  and  she  fell  asleep. 
A  bull's-evc  Hashed  in  her  face  and  awoke 
her. 

*'  Come,'*  said  a  voice  from  the  black- 
ness behind  the  buirs-eye ;  **  you  can't 
sleep  *ere,  yer  know." 

She  knew  it  and  rose  wearily.  She  toiled 
up  an  interminable  staircase  and  found  her- 
self on  a  bridge  spanning  the  river,  with  the 
rain  beating  in  her  face  and  fluttering  her 
skirts.  She  rested  her  arms  on  the  slimy 
parapet  and  looked  down  into  the  dark 
water.  A  shudder  convulsed  her.  Ugh ! 
How  cold  and  uninviting  it  looked — down 
there  1  There  were  great  black  masses — 
barges,  probably — floating  on  the  stream ; 
and  puffing  grunting  monsters  with  fiery 
eyes  that  belched  forth  smoke  and  flame. 


THE    INEVITABLE  THING. 


The  lights  on  the  Embankment  threw 
paths  of  molten  gold  across  the  river,  and 
it  seemed  to  Moti  that  she  could  see 
myriads  of  dead  faces  gleaming  up  at  her 


weary,  withered  face.  Her  head  was 
bare.  She  wore  a  shiny  black  bodice, 
trimmed  with  maRgy  fur,  and  a  light 
summer  skirt,  sodden  with  rain. 


through  the  yellow  brightness  of  its  ruggi_'d 
surface. 

Someone  touched  her  on  the  shoulder. 
She  turned  with  a  .start  and  a  liitle  scream. 

"  U'ot  d'jer  want  ■■ "  she  gasped. 

It  was  a  woman  uho  had  touched  her  : 
a  woman  with  ghastly  white  hair  and  a 


"Are  you  cold  ?"  she  asked  .Moll 
Moll  stared  at  her  and  nodded. 
"So  am  I,"  the  woman  said.  "  1  am 
as  cold  as  charity — charity  which  is  love — 
love  which  is  a  burning,  blasting  passion." 
She  laughed.  "Why  do  you  think  I 
touched  you  just  now  .■"'  she  said. 
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**  I  dunno,"  Moll  muttered,  half  at- 
tracted, half  repelled  by  the  woman's 
personality. 

**  I  wanted  you  to  come  and  sleep  with 
me.  My  bed  is  under  the  bridge.  It 's  a 
stone  bed,  but  it  *s  dry,  and  I  have  slept  in 
it  every  night  all  through  the  summer. 
But,  unfortunately,  my  clothes  are  wet, 
and  I  cannot  sleep  to-night,  because  I  am 
so  cold.  I  thought  that  perhaps  if  I  could 
find  someone  to  share  my  bed,  we  might 
huddle  up  together,  and  so  warm  one 
another.     Will  vou  come  ?  '* 

Moll  took  the  hand  the  woman  ex- 
tended towards  her,  and  together  they 
sought  the  shelter  of  the  bridge. 

*'  Here  is  my  bed,"  said  the  woman. 

She  pointed  to  a  dark  flight  of  steps 
leading  down  to  the  river.  ^loU  shrunk 
back. 

'*  Don't  be  afraid,'*  the  woman  said, 
with  a  wan  smile.  *'  The  water  never 
reaches  my  bed,  though  sometimes,  on  a 
rough  night,  it*  just  splashes  it.  And  no 
policeman's  bull's-eye  ever  shines  down 
here.  ...  I  often  wonder,"  she  said, 
**  why  the  laws  bf  England  have  ordained 
that  no  one  shall  sleep  in  the  streets  by 
night,  whilst  everyone^  is  at  liberty  to  sleep 
in  the  streets  by  day.  .  .  .  I  et  me  go  first. 
That 's  right." 

'*  'Ow  orful  the  river  sounds !  "  said 
Moll. 

"it's  a  very  harmless  old  river,  and  it 
sings  better  lullabies  than  any  mother. 
Are  you  ver}'  wet  ?  Never  mind.  Keep 
close  to  me  and  we  shall  soon  be 
warm.  .  .  .  May  I  put  my  arms  round 
you }  Put  your  arms  round  me.  .  .  . 
Good-night,  my  dear." 

**  Goo'  ni'." 

''  Good-night." 


VII. 


When  •  Moll  awoke  her  companion  of 
the  previous  night  had  gone.  The  grey 
light  of  morning  was  filtering  through 
the  clouds :  the  rain  had  ceased  ;  there 
was  a  promise  of  fine  weather  in  the 
sky. 

Moll  rose  and  stretched  herself.  Her 
limbs  were  stiff  and  heavy,  and  her  head 
swam.  She  crept  painfully  up  the  stone 
steps,  tumbling  over  her  dress,  clutching 
giddily  at  the  stonework  for  support,  and 
came  out  on  the  Embankment. 

A  yawning  policeman  scanned  her 
narrowly,  and  seemed  disposed  to  stop 
her,  but  she  hurried  past  him  and  walked 
on  at  a  great  pace  towards  the  City. 
'^ovi  and  then  she  met  others  like  unto 


herself:  men  and  women    haggard   and 
bowed,  with  red  eyes  and  loose  lips. 

The  old  cares  of  the  previous  day 
returned  to  her,  and  the  old  question  rose 
in  her  heart. 

**  Where  should  she  go  }  What  should 
she  do  ?  " 

Her  feet  lagged  and  she  bent  her  head 
in  muddled  meditation. 

"I  must  think,"  she  told  herself.  "I 
can't  go  on  like  this  from  day  ter  day. 
I  shall  be  took  an*  locked  up  soon  else, 
and  then  there  *11  be  an  end  of  me.  An' 
I  don't  want  ter  spend  another  night  in 
the  streets,  neither.  It's  too  orful.  I 
must  git  away  from  London,  that's  wot 
I  must  do.  These  everlastin*  'ouses  an* 
streets  seems  ter  crush  my  *ead.  1*11 
go  away  altergethcr  an'  make  a  fresh 
start  in  a  noo  place.  But  where  shall  I 
go  ?  " 

Her  knowledge  of  geography  was  of  the 
slightest.  All  places  outside  London 
were  alike  to  her.  She  looked  despair- 
ingly across  the  brown  river  and  up  to  the 
cloud-swept  sky. 

*'  If  I  was  on'y  under  that  river  or  above 
them  clouds,"  she  thought. 

She  went  on  and  reached  Blackfriars 
Bridge  as  St.  Paul's  was  striking  eight 
o'clock.  Alreadv  there  were  vehicles 
in  the  streets  and  a  sprinkling  of  foot- 
passengers. 

Where  should  she  go  }  What  should 
she  do  ? 

Still  pondering  heavily,  she  turned  up 
New  Bride  Street,  and  going  whitherso- 
ever her  tired  feet  led  her,  came  out  in 
Holborn.  A*)  she  passed  the  Gray's  Inn 
Road  she  saw  a  tram  labelled  "  Hamp- 
stead."  Hampstead !  The  name  had 
delightful  associations  for  her.  She  had 
been  to  Hampstead  many  years  ago. 
There  were  wild,  limitless  expanses  of 
open  country  at  Hampstead,  and  trees 
and  birds  and  flowers. 

*' I '11  go  there,"  she  said,  "an'  sit  on 
the  grass  an*  think  things  out." 

She  mounted  the  tram,  ensconced  her- 
self in  a  corner  of  a  seat,  and  immediately 
fell  asleep. 

**  P'ares,  please.*' 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  conductor. 

**  Where  do  yer  want  ter  go  to,  Ma'am  ? 

She  opened  her  eyes.      "'Ampstead, 
she  said. 

"  Thruppence,  please." 

She  pulled  out  her  purse,  handed  him 
the  money,  and  once  more  fell  asleep^  nor 
did  she  wake  again  till  she  reached  her 
destination.  Then  the  conductor  shook 
her  into  consciousness. 
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**  We  don't  go  no  further,  Ma*am,"  he 
informed  her. 

She  thanked  him  and  alighted  from  the 
tram. 

To  her  dismay  she  discovered  that  it 
was  beginning  to  rain.  The  sky  had 
broken  its  promise  of  fine  weather,  and 
was  now  a  chaos  of  scudding  clouds. 
There  was  a  stiff  wind  blowing  and  the 
air  was  chill. 

With  a  sinking  heart  she  climbed  the 
hill  that  leads  to  the  heath.  Great  meta- 
morphoses were  taking  place.  A  bene- 
ficent County  Council  had  caused  what 
she  remembered  as  a  high,  shrub-covered 
bank  to  be  converted  into  a  flat  expanse  of 
mingled  clay  and  water,  the  water  pre- 
dominating. The  place  had  degenerated 
into  a  bad  copy  of  her  own  familiar  *'  Tips." 
She  felt  hurt  and  aggrieved.  Farther  on 
the  landscape  did  indeed  wear  a  more 
wonted  aspect,  but  even  here  was  the  trail 
of  the  spoiler.  Geometric  paths  had  been 
•cut  across  the  greensward,  and  much  of 
the  greensward  itself  had  been  trampled 
out  of  existence. 

Moll  was  thankful  for  the  geometric 
paths — though  they  reminded  her  of  Hyde 
Park,  and  she  wanted  to  think  that 
London  was  behind  her — because  they 
spared  her  the  additional  misery  of  wet 
feet.  She  sat  down  on  a  wooden  bench 
iinder  the  trees  to  think. 

But  she  could  only  think  of  the  two 
muddy  ducks  that  were  sailing  on  the 
nearest  lake  and  other  like  trivialities.  A 
few  dead  leaves  harassed  by  the  wind,  a 
forlorn  bird,  the  blue  line  of  hills  beyond 
the  lakes  ;  w^ith  all  these  things  her 
thoughts  persisted  in  being  exasperatingly 
busy,  but  the  matter  in  hand  eluded  her 
mental  clutch.  She  closed  her  eyes. 
They  smarted  under  her  eyelids  like  hot 
sores.  Her  head  ached.  There  was  the 
bitterness  of  spleen  in  her  mouth  .... 
And  at  the  back  of  all  her  sensations, 
mental  and  physical,  was  an  ever-present 
sense  of  dread. 

Presently  she  began  to  cr}-,  softly  at 
first,  then  with  increasing  violence,  till 
her  warped  chest  vibrated  painfully  with 
racking  sobs. 

**  Oh,  Bet !  little  Bet !  "  she  cried. 

But  she  was  not  cr}'ing  because  she  had 
lost  Bet.  She  was  crying  because  she  felt 
lonely.  .  .  . 

It  was  past  midday  when  she  rose  from 
the  seat.  She  skirted  the  base  of  Parlia- 
ment Hill,  and  came  out  on  the  Spaniards* 
Road.  For  quite  half  an  hour  she  stood 
motionless  on  the  side  path,  gazing  north- 
ivards  over  the  level  sand-pits.     The  great 


open  tract  of  country  was  restful  to  her 
eyes.  She  thought  vaguely  that  it  would 
be  sweet  to  wander  on  towards  an  ever- 
receding  horizon  till  her  strength  failed 
her  utterly,  and  she  fell  to  die.  She 
descended  a  steep  rugged  pathway  and 
threaded  her  way  through  the  maze  of 
bushes  till  she  came  to  a  fence.  This  she 
could  not  pass,  so  she  was,  perforce, 
obliged  to  turn  off  abruptly  and  follow  a 
narrow  footpath.  The  footpath  led  her 
past  a  row  of  little  cottages  on  to  a  broad 
road.  As  she  came  out  into  this  highway 
the  rain  began  to  fall  more  heavily ;  it  had 
hitherto  maintained  a  steady  drizzle.  Moll 
was  already  wet  to  the  skin,  and  hungr}- 
and  tired  besides.  She  looked  about  for 
shelter,  and  saw,  fifty  yards  or  more  down 
the  road,  a  little  inn.  The  sight  of  the 
inn  was  her  final  undoing.  She  pushed 
open  the  swinging  door — that  door  which 
is  always  so  easy  to  open  from  without,  so 
hard  to  open  from  within — and  entered. 

For  two  hours  she  sat  drying  her  skirts 
before  the  fire  in  the  little  private  bar  and 
sipping  rum  and  water. 

At  last  the  landlady  told  her  she  really 
couldn't  serve  her  any  more. 

**  It  *s  as  much  as  my  license  is  worth," 
she  said.  **  You  *ve  *ad  eight  glasses 
already." 

**  On'y  one  more  an'  I  '11  go,"  said  Moll. 

**  I  can't  do  it.     You  're  drunk  now." 

**  But  I  'm  not  drunk  enough,"  said 
Moll.     *'  I  can  still  think." 

The  landlady  looked  shocked.  **  Not 
another  drop,"  she  said. 

**  But  you  wouldn't  turn  me  out  in 
weather  like  this.  TJiink,  I  ain't  got  no 
ome. 

**  What !    an'   you've   just    changed    a 
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Moll  was  silent.  The  landlady  regarded 
her  curiously. 

*'  Far  be  it  from  me,"  she  said,  **  to  turn 
anybody  out.  All  I  say  is,  I  can't  ser\e 
you  any  more.  You  're  welcome  to  stay 
'ere  as  long  as  you  like,  o'  course.  Why 
don't  you  go  inter  that  room  there  an*  ivy 
an'  git  a  bit  o'  sleep  ?  " 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Moll  ;  "  I  will." 

She  went  to  the  door  of  the  room 
indicated  and  looked  in.  It  was  a  small 
square  apartment,  furnished  in  the  plainest 
possible  fashion  with  a  rough  bench  and 
some  high-backed  wooden  chairs.  Moll 
dragged  one  of  the  chairs  to  the  fire  and 
sat  down.  In  two  minutes  she  was  asleep. 
She  slept  all  the  afternoon. 

In  the  evening  the  landlady  tried  to 
arouse  her. 

"  'Adn't  you  better  go  now  ?  "  she  said. 
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Moll  looked  at  her  with  unseeing  eyes, 
and  her  drooping  heail  fell  forward  on  the 
other's  breast. 

"Oh,  this 'II  never  do,  ycr  know,"  the 
landlady  said.  "You  mustn't  give  way 
like  this.  D'ye  'ear?  What  ails  the 
woman  ?     John  !     'Krc,  I  want  yer," 

Her  hiishand  ran  into  the  room. 

"Wot'sHp?"  he  saiil. 

■■  This  woman.  She's  ill  or  somethink. 
I  can't  wake  'er  up." 

"  I  '11  soon  manaj;c  thai,  my  dear,"  said 
John.      "  I  've  si-cn  'em  like  lliis  bvUm:" 

lie  grasped  Mull's  slmulders  and  shook 
her  violently. 

"  N'ar  then ! "  he  shouted.  "  \Vak<-  uji  or 
I  'II  make  ycr,  ipiiek." 

Again  Moli    hjoked    up   with    unseeing 

"  Vou  must  git  'er  awav,  John,"  said 
the  landlady.  "It'll  iirveV  do  for 'er  to 
be  ill  'ere.   'W'e  shall  lose  our  license." 

■•  That 's  all  right,  niv  dear  ;  i  'II  manage 
it.      Tell  lien  I  want  him." 

The  landlady  fotclu^d  lien,  and  the  two 
I  :\|ull  up  and  carried  her  out  of 


"  We  'II  plant  'er  on  a  seat  over  li 
the  firs,"  said  John,  "  an'  let  'er  cotat  to 
there.  She  *s  all  right.  The  missus  woke 
'er  up  too  sudden,  I  expect." 

"  She  looks  orful  bad,"  Ben  observed. 

"  So  she  do,"  the  publican  agreed ;  '*  bttt 
I  'vc  seen  'em  look  worse  'n  this  an*  oo 
'arm  come  of  it  often." 

"  I  hopje  we  don't  meet  anvbody,"  snd 
Ben. 

"  'Tain't  likely — on  a  dav  like  this." 

They  placed  Moll  on  the  seat  and  im 
away  from  her,  looking  and  feeling  like 
murderers.  The  seat  was  a  secluded  one.' 
Behind  it  grew  a  thick  holly-bush. 

For  some  minutes  after  they  had  left 
her  .Moll  lay  with  her  head  doubled  on 
lur  knees,  groaning  weakly.  Suddenly 
she  rose  and  turned  her  ghastly  face  to 
the  western  sky.  She  stretched  out  her 
hands  as  if  to  ward  olf  some  approaching 
horror,  and  her  lips  parted  in  a  harw 
scream.  l'"or  an  instant  she  stood  swaying 
dixzily.  Then  she  reeled,  and  fell 
headlong  into  the  holly -bush  behind 
the  seat,  where  she  lay  till  the  following 
morning. 
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A   FAMILY   OF   STATESMEN':    THE    HOUSE    OF   CECIL. 
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IF  there  be  such  a  factor  in  <>m  consti- 
tution as  an  hereditary  lc;^islal<)r,  ihf 
statesman  whom  the  political  crisis  lias 
once  again  created  Premier  maj-  hcII  claim 


to  represent  it.  One  has  recourse  lo  thi' 
use  of  the  hypothetical  by  reason  of  thi- 
doubts  with  which  the  hereditary  legis- 
lator's very  existence  is  surrounded,  for, 
while  physical  science  bids  us  rxpect, 
advanced  political  science  bids  us  question. 
the  transmission  from  father  to  son  ul 
the  instincts  of  government,  at  any  rair 
the  hereditary  right  to  gratify  sucli  an 
ambition. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has,  in  even 
sense  of  the  term,  inherited  an  instinct  m 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  government 
of  his  country,  for  during  four  centuries 
the  Cecils  have  taken  a  leading  share 
in  the  management  of  affairs  of  State, 
Somewhere  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
one   David  Cecil,   a    Lincolnshire  s(]uire, 


began  to  rise  in  roval  favour,  and  under 
King  Ha!  was  honoured  with  the  High 
Sheriffdom  of  Northamptonshire.  His 
son  Richanl  learned  the  arts  of  the 
courtier  as  a  mere  boy.  He  began  life  as 
a  roval  page,  was  jiresent  at  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  (iiild,  and  rose  tu  be 
High  Sheriff  of  Rutland.  He  was  one  of 
those  squires  who  l>euefited  by  the  break- 
up of  the  Roman  Cathdiic  Church  and  the 
disposal  of  the  plunder  of  the  monasteries, 
so  that  when  he  died,  in  1552,  he  left 
behind  him  verv  valiialile  estates  extending 

'J'he    real    rise  of  the    Cecils,  however, 
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dales  from  ihv  ri[i[ii-;iranci- of  William  (the 
only  son  of  lliis  Kidi;inli,  who  bt'fumc 
Ilie  famous  Lord  I!iirk-it;li.  '  Horn  in  i  sio, 
he  entered  St.  |ohn's  C'..lU-gi-,  Cambridge, 
at  the  age  of  liiiei-n.  St.  John's  was  then 
ihe  most  famous  ;ind  aristoeralic  seat  of 
learning  in  ICngland,  ami  at  the  time 
Cecil  was  then-  it  mimlxTcd  amnng  its 
l-Vlloi 


the  [)r()fou! 
tnendship 


Mfh 


i  gen. 


.Mildred,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
.\nthonj'  Cook,  the  great  lawyer,  whose 
four  (laughters  were  notorious — to-day 
one  woiilil  use  such  an  epithet  as 
famous  —  for  their  classical  erudition. 
The  second  daughter  nill  be  remembered 
as  ihe  mother  of  I.^rd  Bacon.  It  is  from 
liis  second  wife  that  the  descendants  of 
Cecil  inherit  much  of  their  ability,  for  the 
Kxeters.  who  are  descended  from  Cecil's 
first  wife,  have  not  figured  conspicuously 
in  the  page  of  history. 

JCvery  schoolboy   knows — or  ought  to 
know,  if  he  has  read  his  Macaulay^thc 
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uoiulerhd  |iari  iilayed  by  Cecil  in  the 
history  of  Kngland  for  fifty  long  years. 
.\iid  ibc  influence  of  the  family  was  para- 
mount almost  during  the  whole  of  the 
century  ending  idii,  which  marked  the 
death  <if  Lord  Burleiglfs  seconii  son,  who 
had  been  created  Juirl  of  Salisbury.  In 
fact,  during  the  reigns  of  live  successive 
sovereigns,  Henry  VIII..  Edward  VJ., 
Alary,  Elizabeth.'  and  James  I.,  the 
Cecils— to  use  the  phrase  which  is  tradi- 
tionally apphed  to  the  Gordons — had  "the 
'■guidin' o't."  In  1550,  little  more  than 
three  years  after  his  introduction  to 
political  life,  Burleigh  was  created  one  of 
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ihe   Secretaries   of  State,  and    from   this 

time  until  his  death  in  1598,  his  influence 

ranked  only  after  that  of  the  sovereign. 

To   Elizabeth,    whose  aecession    he    had 

practically     brought    about,    he    became 

absolutely   indispensable,  and    she    con- 
stantly recogniscil  his  services,  notably  in 

1571,    when    she   created    him   IJnron   of 

Burleigh.     "*  For  Burleigh."  as  Macaulay, 

who    is    not    his    hero -worshipper,    says, 

"she  forgot  her  usual  parsimony,  both  of 

wealth  and  of  dignity.      For  Hurieigh,  she 

relaxed  that  severe  etiquette  to  wliicb  slu^ 

was  unrcasonnbly  attached.     Every  other 

person  to  whom  she  addresst^d  her  s])eecli, 

or  on  whom  the  glance  of  her  I'agle-t-ye 

fell,    instantly   sank   on    liis"  knees.      For 

Burleigh   alone    a   chair   was    set    in    her 

presence,  and  tliere  the  old  ^linisti-r,  by 

birth   only  a  plain    Lincolnshire  esquire. 

took  his  ease,  wliih'  the  hauglitv  heirs  uf 

the  FitzAlans  and  the  De  Wres  Iiumbh-d 

themselves  to  the  dust  around  liim." 

It  was  a  far  harder  task  Kj  direct  IJie 

ship  of  State  at  that  time  tlian  iias  ever 

fallen    to   the    lot    of    any   of  Jlurleigh's 

descendants,    for  nearly   every    soveri'ign 

had   a  different    policy    to   jiursue.      Wt, 

Burleigh  managed  to  live  a  long  life, 
iving  all  his  nine  children,  except  his 
He  was  the  (irand  Old 
Man  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  an  enormous 
worker — as  ibe  thousands  of  manuscripts 
at  UatfieU!  in  bis  handwriting  show;  a 
magnilieent  ho>t — he  enti-rtained  Elizabeth 
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Burleigh's  second  son,  Robert,  born  in 
1563,  was  a  man  after  his  father's  heart. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  marriage 
with  the  clever  Miss  Cook,  and  inherited 
intellect  on  both  sides,  j-'ducated,  like 
his  father,  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, ho  entered  the  public  service  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  and,  while  yet  only 
thirty-three,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State,  His  political  methods  were 
distinctly  inherited.  His  father  had,  at  a 
critical  moment,  put  himself  into  com- 
munication with  Elizabeth,  and  the  future 


or  three  in  height,  and  had  a  curvature  of 
the  spine,  which  was  the  subject  of  constant 
jibes  levelled  at  him  by  Elizabeth,  who 
used  to  call  him  her  "little  elf."  Even 
James,  who  owed  him  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude,  spoke  of  him  as  "  a  pigmy  "  and 
"  a  little  heap,"  His  private  life  is  almost 
a  sealed  book.  Indeed,  there  is  probably 
no  statesman  of  such  eminence  during 
the  la-st  three  centuries  of  whom  so  tittle 
is  known.  We  lia\e  vague  hints  about 
the  paralysing  attitude  of  discontent 
against    which    he    continually     had     to 


Salifibut)-  espoused  the  cause  of  James  of 
Scotland,  whom  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  able  to  proclaim  King  of  England 
within  ten  hours  of  Queen  Ucss's  death. 
It  is  to  the  Stuart's  credit  that  he  did  not 
forget  Cecil's  services.  He  created  him 
Baron  Cecil  in  1 604,  Earl  of  Salisbury  in 
the  following  year,  and  made  him  Lord 
Treasurer — an  admirable,  if  unconscious, 
stroke  of  policy,  considering  that  the 
revenue  of  the  country  doubletl  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  .Majistv's  reign. 

If  he  was  an  abler  speaker  than  his 
father,  Salisburv  was  distinctlva  much  less 
brilliant  man,  "and,  cursed  bv  a  lack  of 
belief  in  himself,  he  did  not' rise  to  the 
full  promise  of  his  powers.  Physically,  he 
was  not  imposing.   He  was  but  five  feet  two 


slruf:,L,'li'.  li  was  ilie  innermost  man  who 
was  s|ie;ikiug  uln-n  .Salisbury  addressed 
Sir  John  Harrington,  ihe  poet,  in  the 
famous  letter  in  which  he  wrote  ;  ■■  (Jood 
knight,  rest  content  and  give  heed  to  one 
who  hath  sorrowed  in  (he  bright  lustre  of 
a  Court,  find  gone  heavilv  on  even  the  best 
seeming  fair  ground.  'Tis  a  great  task  to 
prove  one's  honesiv  and  yet  not  mar  one's 
fortune.  1  wish  I  waited  now  in  jour 
presence-chamber  with  ease  at  my  foot 
and  rest  in  my  bed.  I  am  pushed  from  the 
shore  of  comfort,  and  know  not  where  the 
winds  and  the  wa^es  of  a  Court  will  bear 
me.  I  know,"  he  wrote  in  a  pathetic 
conclusion.  "  it  bringcth  btlle  comfort  on 
earth,  and  he  is,  I  reckon,  no  wise  man 
that  lookcth  ihis  wa)  to  Heaven." 
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It  was  in  his  time  Hatfield  came  to 
the  Cecils,  for  King  James  gave  that 
palace    to    the    family  in    exchange    for 


Knight  of  the  Garter.  By  bis  wife,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rndand,  he 

left  five  SODS  and  five  daughters  to  mourn 
the  unfulfilltid  promise  of  his  boyish 
brilliancy. 

His  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  him, 
narrowly  escaped  wrecking  his  house  by 
harking  back  to  Rome,  but  he  attempted 
to  retrieve  the  family  fortunes  by  marrying 
a  Buckinghamshire  heiress.  In  1689  the 
House  of  Commons  resolved  that  he  and 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough  should  be  im- 
peached for  high  treason  in  the  matter  of 
their  religion,  but  the  prosecution  never 
came  to  anything.  Like  his  father,  be 
had  a  taste  of  the  Tower,  for  in  1692  he 
was  accused  of  having  signed  a  manifesto 
purporting  to  be  that  of  a  Jacobite 
association,  which  vowed  vengeance  on 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  document 
turned  out,  however,  to  be  a  forgery.  The 
Karl  succeeded  in  making  Macaulay  an 
unusually  bitter  critic.  "  He  was  foolish 
to  a  proverb.  His  figure  was  so  bloated 
by  sensual  indulgence  as  to  be  almost 
incapable  of  moving,  and  this  sluggish 
body  was  the  abode  of  an  equally  slo^^sh 
mind.  He  was  represented  in  popular 
lampoons  as  a  man  made  to  be  duped  and 
a  man  who  had  hitherto  been  made  the 
prey  of  gamesters,  and  who  might  as  well 
be  the  prey  of  friars."     Luckily  for  his 


Theobalds,  which  Salisbury  had  ht-lpcd  to 
build  on  such  maKnificcnt  lines  that  at  the 
time  of  his  dealli  his  brilliant  f<jmm<- 
had  dribbled  away,  leaving^  ^30,000  of 
debt.  'J'hc  Karl  died  at  :Marll)i.rousb 
whili'  reluming  from  Hath  in  a  vain  si'nrch 
after  health,  and  he  was  succoodtd  by  his 
son  William,  of  whom  history  practically 
says  little  of  interest  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Karl  of 
Suffolk. 

James,  the  thirl  Karl,  was  a  grandson 
of  the  second,  his  mother  having  been  the 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  Scotch  peer 
Lord  Dirlcton,  He  seems  to  have  started 
life  as  a  lad  of  promise,  for  a  college 
friend  describes  him  as  "  likely  to  advance 
the  noble  name  of  Cecil  to  the  utmost 
period  of  glorj."  He  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1C69,  distinguishing 
himself  as  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Duke 
of  York's  succession.  In  1676  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  though,  after  the 
manner  of  the  politicians  of  the  period, 
he  found  that  no  bar  to  progress.  Two  rsAircBs,  wife  of  the  sei 
years  after,  he  was  elected  to  the  Privy  Salisbury,  and  uothes  of  t, 
Council,  and  still  later,  be  .was  made  a  F^wmBtmdmtiKgfySirn 
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house,  he  held  the  title  only  ten  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  James. 

The  fifth  Earl,  who  had  the  honour  of 
carrying  Edward's  staff  at  the  coronation 
of  George  L  in  f}\^,  brought  the  barony 
of  Ogle  into  the  family  by  marrying  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Thanel.  His  heir, 
the  sixth  Earl,  like  the  founder  of  the 
house,  made  a  somewhat  unambitious 
alliance  by  marrying  the  sister  of  the 
Rector  of  Halfit-ld.  Vet  it  was  their 
only  surviving  son,  the  seventh  Earl, 
who  brought  the 
marquisate  to  the 
Salisburys. 

The  seventh 
Earl,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father 

created  Marquis 
nine  years  later. 
His  wife,  who 
was  3  daughter  of 
the  first  Marquis 
of  Downshire, 
was  overtaken  b)' 
a  tragic  fate  in 
1835,  thirteen 
years  after  the 
death  of  her 
husband,  perish- 
ing in  the  fire 
which  destroyed 
the  west  wing  of 
Hatfield  House. 
The  second 
Bfarqub.who  suc- 
ceeded his  father 
in  1813,  repre- 
sented Weymouth 
in  the  House  of 
Commons  until 
his  elevation  to 
the    House    of 

Lords,  supporting  /■„■■»  «  famiuig  ft  ■ 

Lord  Liverpool's 

policy.  For  a  long  time  after  his  suc- 
cession, he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
management  of  his  estates.  Me  was  an 
enthusiastic  agriculturisl.  an  active  magis- 
trate, and  interested  himself  in  the  Hants 
Militia  and  the  South  Hants  Yeomanry. 
He  emerged  into  greater  publicity  when, 
in  1852,  he  joined  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment as  Lord  Privy  Sea),  and  when  Derby 
took  office  again  si.'?  veiirs  later,  .■^alisinirv 
became  Lord  President  of  Council.  He 
was  twice  married.  Hv  his  first  wife, 
Miss  Ascoign,  he  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  elder  married  .Mr.  Heres- 
ford  Hope,  who  was  to  become  iJie  owner 
of  the  Saturday  Kn-in,- ;  while  the  second 


became  the  mother  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour. 
By  his  second  wife,  who  afterwards  married 
the  late  Lord  Derby,  the  Marquis  had  the 
same  number  of  children. 

The  career  of  the  third  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  his 
third  Cabinet,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
reiteration.  But  for  the  untimely  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  just  thirty  years  ago,  he 
might  still  have  been  Lortl  Robert  CecU. 


Born  in  the  historic  house  of  Hatfield  ii 
1830,  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,  and  be- 
gan his  Parlia- 
mentary career  in 
(853  as  member 
for  Stanford,  re- 
presenting the 
borough  until  his 
succession  to  the 
marquisate  fifteen 
years  later.  His 
first  important 
post  was  his  ap- 
pointment to  the 
Secretaryship  of 
State  in  India  in 
1866.  Since  then 
all  eyes  have  been 
turned  on  him. 
His  political 
career  is  no  less 
distinguished 
than    his    e.xcur- 

scientific  and 
literary  regions, 
although  it  must 
be  said  he  takes 
life  much  more 
seriously  than 
either  his  nephew, 
:\Ir.  Balfour,  or 
than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone liimself,  for 
that  mutter.  Jn- 
<leed,  he  reminds  one  strongly  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  ivas  weighed 
down  in  spirits  by  tlie  responsibilities  of 
office.  Lord  Salisburv,  who  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward 
Alderson.  has  been  unostentatiously  sup- 
ported throughout  his  jiolitical  career  by 
his  wife.  The  Premier  finds  in  Hatfield 
a  charming  ri'lreat  after  the  din  and 
tunnoil  of  St.  Stephen's.  In  some  ways 
Hatfield  is  one  of  the  most  historic  houses 
in  England.  Originally  the  property  of 
the  Crown,  it  was  granted  bv  King  Eilgar 
to  the  .\bbot  of  Ely,  but  reverted  to  the 
Crown  once  more  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vlll.      Hatfield    has   always  been 
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a  ibow  place,  full  of  the  most  won- 
derfal  pictures  and  historic  relics,  which 
tell  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  House 
of  Salisbun'  almost  at  a  glance.  There  are 
Holbeios,  Knellcrs,  Vandykes,  Zuccheros, 
Iielys,  and  Reynolds  among  the  older 
pictures ;  while  modem  art  is  well  repre- 
sented— from  the  picture  by  Richmond  of 
the  Premier  to  a  humorous  ])en-and-ink 
•ketch  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  perched 
on  a  cjdindrical  wooden  inkstand  cut  by 
himself  in  some  uU  uee.    The  Librat^- 


is  a  wonderful  room,  still  hmg  with 
its  original  gilt  leather.  It  fnHiiiit 
the    extraordinary   collection    of    mann- 

whom  the  family  has  produced.  While 
the  grounds — including  the  lovely  old- 
fashioned  garden,  the  glorious  paik  with  its 
magnificent  trees(underone  of  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  received  the  news  of  her  sister's 
death),  with  the  river  Lea  winding  through 
the  demesne — complete  the  chann  of  we 
home  of  the  Cecils, 
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**  T  T  looks  as  if  it  might  rain  this  after- 

J[  noon/'  remarked  the  lieutenant  of 
artillery. 

**  So  it  does/*  the  infantry  captain 
assented.  He  glanced  casually  at  the 
sky.  When  his  eyes  had  lowered  to  the 
green-shadowed  landscape  before  him  he 
said  fretfully,  **  I  wish  those  fellows  out 
yonder  would  quit  pelting  at  us.  They  \e 
been  at  it  since  noon." 

At  the  edge  of  a  grove  of  maples,  across 
wide  fields,  there  occasionally  appeared 
little  puffs  of  smoke  of  a  dull  hue  in  this 
gloom  of  sky  which  expressed  an  impend- 
ing rain.  The"  long  wave  of  blue  and 
steel  in  the  field  moved  uneasilv  at  the 
eternal  barking  of  the  far-away  sharp- 
shooters, and  the  men,  leaning  upon  their 
rifles,  stared  at  the  grove  of  maples.  Once 
a  private  turned  to  borrow  some  tobacco 
from  a  comrade  in  the  rear  rank,  but,  with 
his  hand  still  stretched  out,  he  continued 
to  twist  his  head  and  glance  at  the  distant 
trees.  He  was  afraid  the  enemy  would 
shoot  him  at  a  time  when  he  was  not 
looking. 

Suddenly  the  artillery  officer  said,  "  See 
what  *s  coming !  " 

Along  the  rear  of  a  brigade  of  infantry 
a  column  of  cavalry  was  sweeping  at  a 
hard  gallop.  A  lieutenant  riding  some 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  column  bawled 
furiously  at  the  four  troopers  just  at  the 
rear  of  colours.  They  had  lost  distance, 
and  made  a  little  gap  ;  but  at  tlu-  shouts 
of  the  lieutenant  they  urged  their  horses 
forward.  The  bugler,  careering  along 
behind  the  captain  of  the  troops,  fought 
and  tugged  like  a  wrestler  to  keep  his 
frantic  animal  from  bolting  far  ahead  of 
the  column. 

On  the  springy  turf  the  innumerable 
hoofs  thudded  in  a  swift  storm  of  sound. 
In  the  brown  faces  of  the  troopers  their 
eyes  were  set  like  bits  of  Hashing  steel. 

The  long  line  of  infantry  regiments 
standing  at  ease  underwent  a  sudden 
movement  at  the  rush  of  the  passing 
squadron.  The  foot  soldiers  turned  their 
heads  to  gaze  at  the  torrent  of  horses  and 
men. 


The  yellow  folds  of  the  flag  fluttered 
back  in  silken  shuddering  waves,  as  if  it 
were  a  reluctant  thing.  Occasionally  a 
giant  spring  of  a  charger  would  rear  the 
firm  and  steady  figure  of  a  soldier  suddenly 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  comrades. 
Over  the  noise  of  the  scudding  hoofs  could 
be  heard  the  creaking  of  leather  trappings, 
the  jingle  and  clank  of  steel,  and  the  tense 
low-toned  commands  or  appeals  of  the 
men  to  their  horses.  And  the  horses 
were  mad  with  the  headlong  sweep  of 
this  movement.  Powerful  under-jaws 
bent  back  and  straightened,  so  that 
the  bits  were  clamped  as  rigidly  as  vices 
upon  the  teeth,  and  glistening  necks 
arched  in  desperate  resistance  to  the 
hands  of  the  britlles.  Swinging  their 
heads  in  rage  at  the  granite  laws  of  their 
lives,  which  bent  even  their  angers  and 
their  ardours  to  chosen  directions  and 
chosen  faces,  their  flight  was  as  the  flight 
of  harnessed  demons. 

The  captain's  bay  kept  its  place  at  the 
head  of  the  squadron  with  the  light  bounds 
of  a  thoroughbred,  and  this  horse  was  as 
proud  as  a  chief  at  the  roaring  trample  of 
liis  fellows  behind  him.  The  captain's 
glance  was  calmly  upon  the  grove  of 
maples  whence  the  sharpshooters  of  the 
enemy  had  been  pecking  at  the  blue 
line.  He  seemed  to  be  reflecting.  He 
stolidly  rose  and  fell  with  the  {)lunges  of 
his  horse  with  all  the  indifi'erence  of  a 
deacon's  figure  seated  plumply  in  church. 
And  it  occurred  to  many  of  the  watching 
infantry  to  wonder  why  this  ofticer  could 
remain  imperturbable  and  reflective  when 
his  squadron  was  thundering  and  swarm- 
ing behind  him  like  the  rushing  of  a  flood. 

The  column  swun*  in  a  sabre-cur\e 
toward  a  break  in  the  fence,  and  dashed 
into  a  roadway.  ( )nce  a  little  plank 
bridge  was  encountered,  and  the  sound  of 
the  lioofs  upon  it  was  like  the  long  roll  of 
manv  drums.  An  old  captain  in  the 
infantry  turned  to  his  first  lieutenant  and 
made  a  remark  which  was  a  compound  of 
bitter  disparagement  of  cavalry  in  general 
and  soldierly  admiration  of  this  particular 
troop.     Sucldenly  the  bugle  sounded  and 
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the  column  halted  with  a  jolting  upheaval 
amid  sharp  brief  cries.  A  moment  later 
the  men  had  tumbled  from  their  horses 
and,  carbines  in  hand,  were  running  in  a 
swarm  towards  the  grove  of  maples.  In 
the  road,  one  of  every  four  troopers  was 
standing  with  braced  legs  and  pulling  and 
hauling  at  the  bridles  of  four  frenzied 
horses. 

The  captain  was  running  awkwardly  in 
his  boots.  He  held  his  sabre  low  so  that 
the  point  often  threatened  to  catch  in 
the  turf.  His  yellow  hair  ruffled  out  from 
under  his  faded  cap.  **  Go  in  hard,  now," 
he  roared  in  a  voice  of  hoarse  fury.  His 
face  was  violently  red. 

The  troopers  threw  themselves  upon  the 
grove  like  wolves  upon  a  great  animal. 
Along  the  whole  front  of  wood  there  was 
the  dry  crackling  of  musketr}-,  with  hitter 
swift  flashes,  and  smoke  that  writhed  like 
stung  phantoms.  The  troopers  yelled  shrilly 
and  spanged  bullets  low  into  the  foliage. 

For  a  moment,  when  near  the  woods, 
the  line  almost  halted.  The  men  struggled 
and  fought  for  a  time,  like  swimmers 
encountering  a  powerful  current.  Then 
with  a  supreme  effort  they  went  on  again. 
They  dashed  madly  at  the  grove,  whose 
foliage  from  the  high  light  of  the  field  was 
inscrutable  as  a  wall. 

Then  suddenly  each  detail  of  the  calm 
trees  became  apparent,  and  with  a  few 
frantic  leaps  the  men  were  in  the  cool  of 
the  woods.  There  was  a  heavy  odour  as 
from  burnt  paper.  Wisps  of  grey  smoke 
wound  upward.  The  men  halted  and, 
grimy,  perspiring,  and  puffing,  they 
searched  the  recesses  of  the  wootls  with 
eager,  fierce  glances.  Figures  could  he 
seen  flitting  afar  off.  A  dozen  carbines 
rattled  at  them  in  an  angr}'  volley. 

During  this  pause  the  captain  strode 
along  the  line,  his  face  lit  with  a  broad 
smile  of  contentment.  '*  When  he  sends 
this  crowd  to  do  anj-thing  1  guess  he  '11 
find  we  do  it  pretty  sharp,"  he  said  to  the 
grinning  lieutenant. 

"Say,  they  didn't  stand  that  rush  a 
minute,  did  they.^"  said  the  subaltern. 
Both  officers  were  profoundly  dusty  in 
their  uniforms,  and  their  faces  were  soiled 
like  those  of  two  urchins. 

Out  on  the  grass  behind  them  were  three 
tumbled  and  silent  forms. 

Presently  the  line  moved  forward  again. 
The  men  went  from  tree  to  tret?  likr 
hunters  stalking  game.  Some  at  the  left 
of  the  line  fired  occasionally,  and  those  at 
the  right  gazed  curiously  in  that  direction. 
The  men  still  breathed  heavily  from  their 
scramble  across  the  fields. 


Of  a  sudden  a  trooper  halted  and  said  : 
*' Hello!  there's  a  house!"  Everyone 
paused.  The  men  turned  to  look  at  their 
leader. 

The  captain  stretched  his  neck  and 
swung  his  head  from  side  to  side.  **  By 
George,  it  is  a  house  1  "  he  said. 

Through  the  wealth  of  leaves  there 
vaguely  loomed  the  form  of  a  large  white 
house.  These  troopers,  brown-faced  from 
many  days  of  campaigning,  each  feature 
of  them  telling  of  their  placid  confidence 
and  courage,  were  stopped  abruptly  by  the 
appearance  of  this  house.  There  was 
some  subtle  suggestion — some  tale  of  an 
unknown  thing  which  watched  them  from 
they  knew  not  what  part  of  it. 

A  rail  fence  girted  a  wide  lawn  of 
tangled  grass.  Seven  pines  stood  along  a 
driveway  which  led  from  two  distant  posts 
of  a  vanished  gate.  The  blue-clothed 
troopers  moved  forward  until  they  stood 
at  the  fence,  peering  over  it. 

The  captain  put  one  hand  on  the  top 
rail  and  seemed  to  be  about  to  climb  over 
the  fence,  when  suddenly  he  hesitated  and 
said  in  a  low  voice  :  *'  Watson,  what  do 
you  think  of  it  ?  " 

The  lieutenant  stared  at  the  house. 
*'  Demed  if  1  know  !  "  he  replied. 

The  captain  pondered.  It  happened 
that  the  whole  company  had  turned  a  gaze 
of  profound  awe  and  doubt  upon  this 
edifice  which  confronted  them.  The  men 
were  very  silent. 

At  last  the  captain  swore  and  said  : 
"  We  are  certainly  a  pack  of  fools.  Denied 
old  deserted  house  halting  a  company  of 
Union  cavalr}'  and  making  us  gape  like 
babies." 

**  Yes,  but  there's  something — some- 
thing," insisted  the  subaltern  in  a  half 
stammer. 

**  Well,  if  there's  something — something 
in  there,  I  '11  get  it  out,"  said  the  captain. 
"  Send  Sharpe  clean  around  to  the  other 
side  with  al)out  twelve  men,  so  we  will 
sure  bag  something — something,  and  I'll 
take  a  few  of  the  boys  and  find  out  what's 
in  the  damned  old  thing." 

He  chose  the  nearest  eight  men  for  his 
"  storming  party,"  as  the  lieutenant  called 
it.  After  he  had  waited  some  minutes  for 
the  others  to  get  into  position,  he  said, 
*'  Come  ahead "  to  his  eight  men,  and 
climbed  the  fence. 

The  brighter  light  of  the  tangled  lawn 
made  him  feel  tremendously  apparent,  and 
he  wondered  if  there  could  be  some 
mystic  thing  in  the  house  which  was 
regarding  this  approach.  His  men 
trudged  silently  at  his  back.      They  stared 
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at  the  windows,  and  lost  themselves  in 
deep  speculation  as  to  the  probability  of 
there  being,  perhaps,  eyes  behind  the 
blinds — ^malignant  eyes,  piercing  eyes. 

Suddenly  a  corporal  in  the  party  gave 
vent  to  a  startled  exclamation,  and  half 
threw  his  carbine  into  position.  The 
captain  turned  quickly,  and  the  corporal 
said :  **  I  saw  an  arm  move  the  blinds. 
An  arm  with  a  grey  sleeve !  " 

**  Don't  be  a  fool  Jones,  now,"  said  the 
captain  sharply. 

**  I   swear  it "  began   the  corporal, 

but  the  captain  silenced  him. 

When  thev  arrived  at  the  front  of  the 
house  the  troopers  paused  while  the  cap- 
tain went  softly  up  the  front  steps.  He 
stood  before  the  large  front  door  and 
studied  it.  Some  crickets  chirped  in  the 
long  grass,  and  the  nearest  pine  could  be 
heard  in  its  endless  sighs.  One  of  the 
privates  moved  uneasily,  and  his  foot 
crunched  the  gravel.  Suddenly  the  cap- 
tain swore  angrily  and  kicked  the  door 
with  a  loud  crash.     It  flew  open. 


PART    II. 

The  bright  lights  of  the  day  flashed  into 
the  old  house  when  the  captain  angrily 
kicked  open  the  front  door.  He  was 
aware  of  a  wide  hallway  carpeted  with 
matting  and  extending  deep  into  the 
dwelling.  There  was  also  an  old  walnut 
hat-rack  and  a  little  marble-topped  table 
with  a  vase  and  two  books  upon  it. 
Farther  back  was  a  great  venerable  fire- 
place containing  dreary  ashes. 

But  directly  in  front  of  the  captain  was 
a  young  girl.  The  Hying  open  of  the  door 
had  obviously  been  an  utter  astonishment 
to  her,  and  she  remained  transfixed  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  staring  at  the 
captain  with  wide-open  eyes. 

She  was  like  a  child  caught  at  the  time 
of  a  raid  upon  the  cake.  She  wavered  to 
and  fro  upon  her  feet,  and  held  her  hands 
behind  her.  There  were  two  little  points 
of  terror  in  her  eyes  as  she  gazed  up  at 
the  young  captain  in  dusty  blue,  with  his 
reddish-bronze  complexion,  his  yellow  hair, 
his  bright  sabre  held  threateningly. 

These  two  remained  motionless  and 
silent,  simply  staring  at  each  other  for 
some  moments. 

The  captain  felt  his  raffe  fade  out  of 
him  and  leave  his  mind  fimp.  He  had 
been  violently  angry  because  this  house 
had  made  him  feel  hesitant,  warv.  He 
liked  to  feel  confident,  sure.  So  ne  had 
kicked  the  door  open  and  had  been  pre- 
pared  to  march  in  like  a  soldier  of  wrath. 


But  now  he  begaa^  fixr  one  thing,  to 
wonder  if  his  unifMm-.wa*^  retiSy  so  dosly 
and  old  in  appeazaace^  Moreover,  he  had 
a  feeling  that  his  &ce  was. covered  with 
a  compound  of  dust,  grime,  and  peapaar 
tion.  He  took  a  step  forward  and  said, 
"  I  didn't  mean  to  frighten  you."  But 
his  voice  was  coarse  from  his  battle- 
bowlings.  It  seemed  to  him  to  have 
hempen  fibres  in  it. 

The  girl's  breath  came  in  little  qakk 
gasps,  and  she  looked  at  him  as  she 
would  have  looked  at  a  serpent. 

''  I  didn't  mean  to  frighten  you,"  he  said 
again. 

The  girl,  still  with  her  hands  behind 
her,  began  to  back  away. 

*'ls  there  anyone  else  in  the  house?** 
he  went  on,  while  slowly  following  her. 
**  I  don't  wish  to  disturb  you,  b|9t  we  had 
a  fight  with  some  rebel  skirmisl^ers  in  the 
woods,  and  I  thought,  maybe,  some  of 
them  might  have  come  in  here.  In  feet, 
I  was  ])retty  sure  of  it.  Is  there  any  of 
them  here  ?  '* 

The  girl  looked  at  him  and  said : 
'*  No !  "  He  wondered  why  extreme 
agitation  made  the  eyes  of  some  women 
so  linii)id  and  *l)right. 

**  Who  is  here  beside  yourself.?" 

By  this  time  his  pursuit  had  driven  her 
to  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  she  remained 
with  her  back  to  the  wall  and  her  hands 
still  behind  her.  When  she  answered  this 
ciuestion  she  did  not  look  at  him,  but 
(lown  at  the  floor.  She  cleared  her  voice 
and  said  :  **  There  is  no  one  here." 

'*Xo  one  ?" 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  him  in  that  appeal 
that  the  human  being  must  make  even  to 
falling  trees,  crashing  boulders,  the  sea  in 
a  storm,  and  said  :  **  No,  no;  there  is  no 
one  here."  He  could  plainly  see  her 
tremble. 

Of  a  sudden  he  bethought  him  that  she 
had  always  kept  her  hand  behind  her.  As 
he  recalled  her  air  when  first  discovered, 
he  remembered  she  appeared  precisely  like 
a  child  detected  at  one  of  ihe  crimes  of 
childhood.  Moreover,  she  had  always 
backed  away  from  him.  He  thought  now 
that  she  was  concealing  something  which 
was  an  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  in  the  house. 

"What  are  you  holding  behind  you?'* 
he  said  suddenly. 

She  gave  a  little  quick  moan,  as  if  some 
grim  h^d  had  throttled  her. 

'*  What  are  you  holding  behind  you  ?  " 

**  Oh,  nothing — please.  I  am  not  hold- 
ing anything  behind  me — indeed  I'm 
not" 
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**Very  well.  Hold  your  hands  out  in 
front  of  you  then." 

**  Oh,  indeed  I  'm  not  holding  anything. 
Indeed  I  'm  not." 

*'  Well,"  he  began.  Then  he  paused, 
and  remained  for  a  moment  dubious. 
Finally  he  laughed. 

"  Well,  I  shall  have  my  men  search  the 
house  anyhow.  I  'm  sorry  to  trouble  you, 
but  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  someone  here 
whom  we  want."  He  turned  to  tlie 
corporal,  who  with  the  other  men  was 
gaping  quietly  in  at  the  door,  and  said, 
**  Jones,  go  through  the  house." 

The  men  rummaged  around  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  house.  Sometimes 
the  captain  called  to  them.  "Try  that 
closet.  Is  there  any  cellar  ?  "  But  they 
found  no  one,  and  at  last  they  went  troop- 
ing toward  the  stairs  which  led  to  the 
second  floor. 

But  at  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
men  the  girl  uttered  a  cry,  a  cry  of  such 
fright  and  appeal  that  the  men  paused. 
**  Oh,  don't  go  up  there  !  Please  don't  go 
up  there — pie — ease.  There  is  no  one 
there!  Indeed — indeed  there  is  not! 
Oh,  pie — ease." 

*'  Go  on,  Jones,"  said  the  captain  calmly. 

The   obedient    corporal    made   a   pre- 
liminary   step,    and     the     girl    bounded  . 
toward  the  stairs  with  another  cry. 

As  she  j)asscd  him,  the  captain  caught 
sight  of  that  which  she  had  concealed 
behind  her  back,  and  which  she  had 
forgotten  in  this  supreme  moment.  It 
was  a  pistol. 

She  ran  to  the  first  step,  and  standing 
there  she  faced  the  men,  one  hand 
extended  with  a  perpendicular  palm  and 
the  other  holding  the  pistol  at  her  side. 
"  Oh,  please  don*t  go  up  there.  Nobody 
is  there — indeed  there  is  not.  P-1-e-a-s-e." 
Then  suddenly  she  sank  swiftly  down 
upon  the  step  and,  huddling  forlornly, 
began  to  weep  in  the  agony  and  with  the 
convulsive  tremors  of  an  infant.  The 
pistol  fell  from  her  fingers  and  rattled 
down  to  the  floor. 

The  astonished  troopers  looked  at  their 
astonished  captain.  There  was  a  short 
silence. 

Finally,  the  captain  stooped  and  picked 
up  the  pistol.  It  was  a  heavy  weapon  of 
the  army  pattern.  He  ascertained  that  it 
was  empty. 

He  leaned  towards  the  shaking  girl  and 
said  gently,  **  Will  you  tell  me  what  jou 
were  going  to  do  with  this  pistol  ?  " 

He  had  to  repeat  this  question  a  number 
of  times,  but  at  last  a  muffled  voice  said, 
•*  Nothing ! " 
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Nothing?'*  He  insisted  quietly  upon  a 
farther  answer.  At  the  tender  tones  of 
the  captain's  voice  the  phlegmatic 
corporal  turned  and  winked  gravely  at 
the  man  next  to  him. 

"Won't you  tell  me?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"  Pleaise  tell  me  ?  " 

The  silent  privates  were  moving  thdr 
feet  uneasily,  and  wondering  how  long 
they  were  to  wait. 

The  captain  said:  "Please  won*t  yoa 
tell  me  ?  " 

Then  the  girl's  voice  began  in  stricken 
tones,  half-coherent  and  amid  ynoksA 
sobbing.  *'  It  was  Grandpa's.  He — he — 
he  said  he  was  going  to  shoot  BBybodj 
who  came  in  here — he  didn't  care  it  iheie 
were  thousands  of  'em.  And-'-and  I  knew 
he  would,  and  I  was  afraid  they'd  kill. 
him.  And  so — and  so — I  stole  away  his 
pistol,  and  I  was  going  to  hide  it,  when 
you — ^you — kicked  open  the  door." 

The  men  straightened  up  and  looked  at 
each  other.  The  girl  began  to  we^ 
again. 

The  captain  mopped  his  brow.  He 
peered  down  at  the  girl.  He  mopped  his 
brow  again.  Suddenly  he  said,  **  Oh,  ah, 
don't  cry  like  that ! " 

tic  moved  restlessly  and  looked  down 
at  his  boots.     He  mopped  his  brow  again. 

Then  he  gripped  the  corporal  by  the 
arm  and  dragged  him  some  yards  badk 
from  the  others.  *'  Jones,"  he  said  in  an 
intensely  earnest  voice,  "  will  you  tell  what 
in  the  devil  I  *m  going  to  do  ?  " 

The  corporal's  countenance  became 
illuminated  with  satisfaction  at  thus  being 
requested  to  advise  his  superior  officer. 
He  adopted  an  air  of  great  thought  and 
finally  said,  **  Well,  of  course,  the  fellow 
with  the  grey  sleeve  must  be  upstairs,  and 
we  must  get  past  the  girl  and  up  there 
somehow.  Suppose  I  taJce  her  by  the  arm 
and  lead  her " 

'*  What  ?  "  interrupted  the  o^ytain  from 
between  his  clenched  teeth.  As  he  turned 
away  from  the  corporal  he  said  fiercely 
over  his  shoulder,  "You  touch  that  girl 
and  I  '11  split  your  skull ! " 


PART  III. 

The  corporal  looked  after  his  captain  with 
an  expression  of  mingled  amazement, 
grief,  and  philosophy.  He  seemed  to 
be  sa3dng  to  himself  that  there,  un- 
fortunately, were  times,  after  all,  when 
one  could  not  rely  upon  the  most  reliable 
of  men.  When  he  returned  to  the  group 
he  found  the  captain  bending  over  the  giri 
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The  corporal  here  winked  again  a 
man  next  to  him. 

"UetauSL-" — the   girl    moaned.     "Be- 
cause— there  isn't  anybody  up  there." 

The     captain     at     last     said     timidly: 
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"  Well,  I  'm  afraid— I  'm  afraid  we  '11  have 
to " 

The  girl  sprang  to  her  feet  again  and 
implored  him  with  her  hands.  She  looked 
deep  into  his  eyes  with  her  glance,  which 
was  at  this  time  like  that  of  a  fawn  when 
it  says  to  the  hunter :  "  Have  mercy  upon 
me. 

These  two  stood  regarding  each  other. 
The  captain's  foot  was  on  the  bottom  step, 
but  he  seemed  to  be  shrinking.  He  wore 
an  air  of  being  deeply  wretched  and 
ashamed.  There  was  a  silence.  Suddenly 
the  corporal  said  in  a  quick  tone,  **  Look 
out,  captain ! "  All  turned  their  eyes 
swiftly  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  There 
had  appeared  a  youth  in  a  grey  uniform. 
He  stood  looking  coolly  down  at  them. 
No  word  was  said  by  the  troopers.  The 
girl  gave  vent  to  a  little  wail  of  deso- 
lation :  "  Oh,  Harr}' !  " 

He  began  slowly  to  descend  the  stairs. 
His  right  arm  was  in  a  white  sling,  and 
there  were  some  fresh  blood-stains  upon 
the  cloth.  His  face  was  rigid  and  deathly 
pale,  but  his  eyes  flashed  like  lights.  The 
girl  was  again  moaning  in  an  utterly 
dreary  fashion  as  the  youth  came  slowly 
down  towards  the  silent  men  in  blue. 

Six  steps  from  the  bottom  of  the  flight 
he  halted  and  said,  "  I  reckon  it's  me 
you're  looking  for." 

The  troopers  crowded  forward  a  trifle, 
and  i)osed  in  lithe,  nervous  attitudes, 
watching  him  like  cats.  The  captain 
remained  unmoved.  At  the  youth's  ques- 
tion he  merelv  nodded  his  head  and  said 
•*  Yes." 

The  young  man  in  grey  looked  down  at 
the  girl,  and  then,  in  the  same  even  tone, 
which  now,  however,  seemed  to  vibrate 
with  suppressed  fur}*,  he  said,  **And  is 
that  anv  reason  whv  vou  should  insult  mv 
sister .'' " 

At  this  sentence  the  girl  intervened 
desperately  between  the  young  man  in 
grey  and  the  officer  in  blue.  **  Oh  !  don't 
Harry,  don't !  He  was  good  to  me  !  He 
was  good  to  me,  Harry  ;  indeed  he  was." 

The  youth  came  on  in  his  quiet  erect 
fashion  until  the  girl  could  have  touched 
either  of  the  men  with  her  hand,  for  the 
captain  still  remained  with  his  foot  on 
the  first  step.  She  continually  repeated, 
•*  Oh,  Harr>' !  Oh,  Hany !  " 

The  youth  in  grey  manceuvred  to  glance 
into  the  captain's  face  over  one  shoulder 
of  the  girl,  and  then  over  the  other.  In 
a  voice  that  rung  like  metal  he  said, 
"You  are  armed  and  unwounded,  while 
I  have  no  weapons  and  am  wounded, 
but " 


The  captain  had  stepped  bade  and 
sheathed  his  sabre.  The  cms  of  these 
two  men  were  gleaming  &e,  but  otherwise 
the  captain's  countenance  was  imperturb- 
able. He  said,  "You  are  mistaken. 
You  are  mistaken.  You  have  no  reason 
to " 

"  You  lie ! " 

All  save  the  captain  and  the  youth  in 
grey  started  in  an  electric  movement. 
These  two  words  crackled  in  the  air  like 
shattered  glass.  There  was  a  breathless 
silence. 

The  captain  cleared  his  throat.  His 
look  at  the  youth  contained  a  quality  of 
singular  and  terrible  ferocity,  but  he  said 
in  his  stolid  tone  :  **  I  don't  suppose  you 
mean  what  you  say  now." 

Upon  his  arm  he  had  felt  the  pressure 
of  some  unconscious  little  fingers.  The 
girl  was  leaning  against  the  wall  as  if  she 
no  longer  knew  how  to  keep  her  balance, 
but  those  fingers — he  held  his  arm  very 
still.  She  murmured,  **  Oh,  Harry,  don't! 
He  was  good  to  me !     Indeed  he  was !  " 

The  corporal  had  come  forward  until  he 
in  a  measure  confronted  the  youth  in  grey, 
for  he  saw  those  fingers  upon  the  captain  s 
arm,  and  he  knew  that  sometimes  vety 
strong  men  were  not  able  to  move  hind 
or  foot  under  such  conditions. 

The  youth  had  suddenly  seemed  to 
become  weak.  He  breathed  heavily  and 
hung  to  the  railing.  He  was  glaring  at 
the  captain,  and  apparently  summoning  all 
his  will-power  to  combat  his  weakness. 
The  corporal  addressed  him  with  profound 
straightforwardness,  **  Don't  you  be  a 
derned  fool !  "  The  youth  turned  towards 
him  so  fiercely  that  the  corporal  drew  up 
a  knee  and  an  elbow,  like  a  boy  who 
expects  to  be  cuffed. 

The  girl  pleaded  with  the  captain. 
**  You  won't  hurt  him,  will  you  ?  He 
don't  know  what  he 's  saying ;  he 's 
wounded,  you  know.  Please  don't  mind 
him  ! " 

**  I  won't  touch  him,"  said  the  captain 
with  rather  extraordinary  earnestness. 
•*  Don't  you  wony  about  it  at  all !  I 
won't  touch  him." 

Then  he  looked  at  her,  and  the  girl 
suddenly  withdrew  her  fingers  from  his 
arm. 

The  corporal  contemplated  the  top  of 
the  stairs  and  remarked  without  surprise, 
**  There  *s  another  of  'em  coming ! " 

An  old  man  was  clambering  down  the 
stairs  with  much  speed.  He  waved  a  cane 
wildly.  "Get  out  of  my  house,  you 
thieves  1  get  out!  I  won't  have  you 
cross    my    threshold  1     Get    out!"     He 
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Tnumbled  and  wagged  his  head  in  an 
old  man's  fury.  It  was  plainly  his  inten- 
tion to  assault  them. 

And  so  it  occurred  that  a  young  girl 
became  engaged  in  protecting  a  stalwart 
captain,  fully  armed,  and  with  eight  grim 
troopers  at  his  back,  from  the  attack  of  an 
old  man  with  a  walking-stick. 

A  blush  passed  over  the  temples  and  brow 
of  the  captain,  and  he  looked  particularly 
savage  and  weary.  Despite  the  young 
girFs  effort  he  suddenly  faced  the  old 
man. 

**  Look  here,"  he  said  distinctly,  "  we 
•came  in  because  we  had  been  fighting 
in  the  woods  yonder,  and  we  concluded 
that  some  of  the  enemy  were  in  this  house, 
especially  when  we  saw  a  grey  sleeve  at 
the  window.  But  this  young  man  is 
wounded,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him.  I  will  even  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  are  no  more  like  him  upstairs.  We 
will  go  away  leaving  your  damned  old 
house  just  as  we  found  it.  And  we  are  no 
more  thieves  and  rascals  than  you  are." 

•The  old  man  simply  roared  :  **  I  haven't 
g^ot  a  cow,  nor  a  pig,  nor  a  chicken  on  the 
whole  place.  Your  soldiers  have  stolen 
everything  they  could  carr}-  away.  They 
have  torn  down  half  of  my  fences  for  fire- 
wood. This  afternoon  some  of  your 
accursed  bullets  even  broke  my  window- 
panes." 

The  girl  had  been  faltering  :  **  Grand- 
pa !     Oh,  come.  Grandpa ! " 

The  captain  looked  at  the  girl.  She 
returned  his  glance  from  the  shadow  of 
the  old  man's  shoulder.  After  studying 
her  face  a  moment,  he  said  :  "  Well,  we 
will  go  now."  He  strode  towards  the 
•door,  and  his  men  clanked  docilely  after 
him. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  sound  of  harsh 
•cries  and  rushing  footsteps  from  without. 
The  door  flew  open  and  a  whirlwind  com- 
posed of  blue-coated  troopers  came  in 
with  a  swoop.  It  was  headed  by  the 
lieutenant.  **  Oh,  here  you  are,"  he 
■cried,  catching  his  breath.  **  We  thought — 
hi,  look  at  the  girl  !  " 

The  captain  said  intensely  :  **  Shut  up, 
you  fool !  " 

The  men  settled  to  a  halt  with  a  clash 
-and  bang.  There  could  be  heard  the  dull 
sound  of  manv  hoofs  outside  the  house. 

"  Did  you  order  up  the  horses  ? " 
inquired  the  captain. 

•*  Yes,  we  thought " 

**  Well,  then,  let 's  get  out  of  here," 
interrupted  the  ca{)tain  morosely. 

The  men  began  to  filter  out  into  the 
open  air.     The   youth  in  grey  had  been 


hanging  dismally  to  the  railing  of  the 
stainvay.  He  now  was  climbing  slowly 
up  to  the  second  floor.  The  old  man  was 
addressing  himself  directly  to  the  serene 
corporal. 

**  Not  a  chicken  on  the  place,"  he  cried. 

**  Well,  I  didn't  take  your  chickens,  did 
I.?" 

**  No,  maybe  you  didn't,  but " 

The  captain  crossed  the  hall  and  stood 
before  the  girl  in  rather  a  culprit's  fashion 
**  You  are    not   angry  at  me,  are  you  ?  " 
he  asked  timidly. 

**  No,"  she  said.  She  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  suddenly  held  out  her 
hand.  **  You  were  good  to  me,  and — and 
I'm — much  obliged." 

The  captain  took  her  hand,  and  then  he 
blushed,  for  he  found  himself  unable  to 
formulate  a  sentence  that  applied  in  any 
way  to  the  situation. 

She  did  not  seem  to  heed  that  hand  for 
a  time. 

He  loosened  his  grasp  presently,  for  he 
was  ashamed  to  hold  it  so  long  without 
saying  something  clever.  At  last,  with  an 
air  of  charging  an  entrenched  brigade,  he 
contrived  to  say  :  **  I  would  rather  do  any- 
thing than  frighten  you  or  trouble  you." 

His  brow  was  warmly  perspiring.  He 
had  a  sense  of  being  hideous  in  his  dusky 
uniform  and  with  his  grimy  face. 

She  said  :  *'  Oh,  I  'm  so  glad  it  was  you, 
instead  of  somebody  who  might  have — 
might  have  hurt  brother  Harry  and  Grand- 
pa!" 

He  told  her:  **  I  wouldn't  have  hurt 
'em  for  anything  !  " 

There  was  a  little  silence. 

**  Well,  good-bye,"  he  said  at  last. 

**  Good-bye." 

He  walked  towards  the  door,  past  the 
old  man,  who  was  scolding  at  the  vanish- 
ing figure  of  the  corporal.  The  captain 
looked  back.  She  had  remained  watching 
him. 

At  the  bugler's  order  the  troopers  stand- 
ing beside  their  horses  sprang  briskly  into 
the  saddle.  The  lieutenant  said  to  the 
first  sergeant — 

*'  Williams,  did  they  ever  meet  before.'^" 

**  Hanged  if  I  know." 

*'  Well,  say " 

The  captain  saw  a  curtain  move  at  one 
of  the  windows.  He  cantered  from  his 
position  ahead  of  the  column  and  steered 
his  horse  skilfullv  between  two  flower- 
beds. 

*'  Well,  good-bye  !  " 

The  squadron  trampled  slowly  past. 

*'  Good-bye  !  " 

They  shook  hands. 
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He  evidently  had  something  enormously 
important  to  say  to  her,  but  it  seemed  that 
he  could  not  manage  it.  He  struggled 
heroically.  The  bay  charger,  with  his 
^reat  mj'stically  solemn  eyes,  looked 
round  the  comer  of  his  shoulder  at  the 

The  captain  studied  a  pine-tree.  The 
girl  inspected  the  grass  beneath  the 
window.  The  captain  said  hoarsely,  "'  I 
■don't  suppose — I  don't  suppose — I  '11  ever 
see  you  again  .'  " 

She  looked  at  him  affrightedly  and 
shrank  back  from  the  window.  He 
seemed  to  have  woefully  expected  a  recep- 
tion of  this  kind  for  his  question.  He 
gave  her  instantly  a  glance  of  appeal. 

She  said,  "Why,  no;  I  don't  suppose 
we  will." 

"  Never  ?  " 

"Why,  no — 'tain't  possible.  You — jou 
■are  a — Yankee." 

"  Oh,  I  know,  but—-"  Eventually  he 
■continued,  "  Well,  some  day,  you  know, 
when    there 's    no     more      lighting,     wf 

might^ "    He    observed    that    she    had 

again  withdrawn  suddenly  into  the  shadow, 
ao  he  said ;  "  Well,  good-bye  ! " 

When  he  held  her  fingers  she  bowed  her 
head,  and  he  saw  a  pink  flush  steal  over  the 
curves  of  her  cheek  and  neck. 

"  Am  I  never  going  to  see  you  again  ? " 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  Never .'' "  he  repeated. 


After  a  long  time  he  bent  over  to 
hear  the  feint  reply :  "  Sometimes — when 
there  are  no  troops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— Grandpa  don't  mind  if  I — walk  over 
as  far  as  that  old  oak-tree  yonder — in  the 
afternoons." 

It  appeared  that  the  captain's  grip  was 
ver>'  strong.  She  uttered  an  exclamation 
and  looked  at  her  fingers  as  if  she  expected 
to  find  them  mere    fragments.     He  rode 

The  bay  horse  leaped  the  flower-bed. 
They  were  almost  to  the  drive  when  the 

girl  uttered  a  panic-stricken  cry. 

The  captain  wheeled  his  horse  violently, 
and  upon  the  return  journey  went  straight 
through  a  flower-bed. 

The  girl  had  clasped  her  hands.     She 
beseeched  him  wildly  with  her  eyes,  "  Oh,  ' 
please,  don't  believe  it.     I  never  walk  to 
the    old    oak-tree.      Indeed    I    don't.     I 
never — never — never  walk  there." 

The  bridle  dropped  on  the  bay  charger's 
neck.  The  captain's  figure  seemed  limp. 
With  an  expression  of  profound  dejection 
and  gloom,  he  started  off  to  where  the 
leaden  sky  met  the  dark  green  line  of  tin- 
woods.  The  long-impending  rain  began 
to  fall  with  a  mournful  patter,  drop  and 
drop.     There  was  a  silence. 

Al  last  a  low  voice  said,  "  Well — 1 
might — sometimes  I  might — but  only  once 
in  a  great  while  I  might  walk  to  the  old 
tree  in  the  aftcnioons." 
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THE     NEW     HOUSE     IN     POM PEL 

By  H.   p.   FITZGERALD   MARRIO'IT. 


THE  excavations  at  Pompei  arc  a 
continual  source  of  interest.  The 
new  system  of  conser\'ation  inaugurated 
this  year  makes  them  doubly  important. 
The  last  mansion  unearthed  in  the  buried 
city,  whose  history  everyone  now  knows  so 
well  (or  ought  to  know),  has  been  made  the 
test  of  these  improved  methods  instituted 
by  the  able  and  excellent  directors. 
Instead  of  hiding  away  the  statues,  pic- 
tures, and  other  movable  objects  in  the 
Naples  Museum,  as  has  previously  been 
the  custom,  everything  has  been  left  in 
siiUf  and  many  objects  sufficiently  restored 
to  give  an  idea  of  their  original  appear- 
ance. The  excavation  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  August  of  1894;  ^"^  the 
weather  and  lack  of  funds  retarded  the 
work.  In  November  the  atrium  was 
reached  ;  but  during  the  winter  the  work 
progressed  slowly,  and  the  last  rooms 
were  not  unearthed  till  June  1895,  the 
labours  of  restoration,  cleansing,  and 
preservation  not  being  completed  till 
August,  exactly  a  year  from  the  date  when 
the  first  layer  of  earth  was  removed.  The 
main  entrance  of  the  house  leads  into  a 
a  street  still  blocked  up  with  rapilli  \  it 
consists  of  an  ostium^  or  passage,  on  one 
side  of  which  sat  the  janitor,  his  little 
division  being  separated  by  a  partition  of 
wood  that  has  disappeared.  Facing  his 
seat  is  a  semi-**  religious"  picture,  only 
suitable  to  that  barbarous  period  of 
Europe's  history,  and  which  has  now  very 
properly  been  covered  over.  There  were 
two  great  doors  in  this  j)assage.  On  the 
outer  wall  of  the  house  can  be  seen  the 
remains  of  the  iron  hinge  and  staj)Ie  that 
held  the  bar  across  the  outer  door  when 
the  house  was  locked  up  and  the  family 
had  deserted  it. 

The  room  on  the  left  of  the  ostium 
contains  two  small  and  ordinary  pictures 
of  the  stereotyped  kind,  one  represents 
Leander  swimming  across  the  Hellespont 
to  Hero  ;  the  other  Perseus  in  his  ship 
deserting  Ariadne.  Our  second  Illustration 
represents  one  of  the  walls  of  the  room 
beyond  this,  whose  floor,  like  that  of  most 


of  the  others,  is  still  two  feet  under  rapilli, 
which  will  not  be  moved  till  some  learned 
society.  Minister  of  State,  or  royalty, 
visits  the  ruins,  when  possibly  a  few 
objects  may  be  discovered  buried  beneath 
it.  The  dado,  therefore,  cannot  be  seen, 
but  we  show  here  one  of  the  walls  with  its 
painted  fresco  panels  and  pictures,  and 
the  frieze  with  its  exquisite  architectural 
designs,  minute  ornamentations,  and 
graceful  figures.  In  the  centre  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Ariadne  seated  by  Bacchus,  a 
train  of  fauns  and  bacchantes  in  the  rear, 
watching  a  struggle  between  Pan  and 
Eros.  On  the  opj)osite  wall  is  a  picture 
of  Cephalus  and  his  devoted  wife  Procris, 
in  the  form  of  a  wounded  deer,  the  latter 
being  probably  also  represented  by  the 
woman  high  in  the  left  of  the  same  paint- 
ing gazing  earnestly  at  her  husband. 
These  pictures  are  let  into  the  wall,  and 
the  prepared  stucco  on  which  they  were 
painted  was  probably  first  laid  on  a  board, 
to  afford  greater  facility  to  the  artist,  and 
then,  when  it  had  dried,  was  inserted  in 
the  space  prepared  for  it  in  the  stucco  on 
the  wall's  surface ;  the  brown,  yellow,  or 
sometimes  black  band  of  paint  that 
usually  borders  them  hides  the  joining 
line.  In  the  frieze  is  seen  Leda  and  the 
swan,  a  bacchant  with  a  thyrsus,  and  a 
bacchante  with  a  tamboureen,  while  two 
centaurs  appear  on  the  tops  of  this 
delicate  painting.  In  another  part  of  the 
frieze,  not  shown  here,  are  beautifully 
painted  peacocks  ;  and  a  l)eardless  Jove, 
in  his  vouth,  is  seated  on  his  throne  hold- 
ing  the  thunderbolts.  The  garlands  painted 
on  the  white  wall,  the  architectural  studies 
capped  with  winged  sphinxes,  and  the 
cornices  of  red,  white,  and  blue  mouldings 
above  and  below  the  frieze,  and  separating 
it  from  the  curve  of  the  arched  ceiling, 
add  immensely  t(j  the  appearance  of  the 
colours ;  and  this  elaborately  painted 
apartment  is  the  more  attractive  by  the 
amount  of  brilliant  red  cinnabar  that  has 
been  used  in  its  decoration,  and  that  adds 
considerably  to  the  splendour  of  the  effect. 
The  same  may  be    said  of  all  the   large 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  atrium  is  another 
and  larfter  safe,  likewise  restored.  This 
was  unearthed  before  me  and  some  artist 
Aiends  by  the  kindness  of  the  local 
directors,  but  no  objects  were  found  in  or 
near  it.  Both  safes  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  broken  to  pieces  either  by 
those  who  had  dug  their  way  down  into 
the  house,  or  perhaps  by  thieves  under 
«>ver  of  darkness  on  the  ver)-  nijht  itself 
of  the  destruction  of  the  city,  when  the 
mountain's  awakened  "  voice  at  intervals  " 
iras  heard  roaring  "  through  those  roofless 
halls,"  and — 


A  delicate  little  gold  chain,  with  pearls 
and  a  few  coins,  besides  a  bronze  seal  with 
the  name  "  p.  CRVSTI.  FAVSTi,"  were  found 
in  the  highest  level  of  earth  over  the 
rooms  on  the  right  of  the  atrium ;  but  these 


which  forms  the  subject  of  our  third 
photograph.  It  stands  out  from  the  wall 
about  eight  inches,  and  on  its  sides  rise 
the  two  columns  here  shown ;  between 
them,  painted  on  the  back  of  the  niche 
sunk  in  the  wall,  is  the  usual  picture  of 
the  two  I'enates,  or  geuii.  and  a  female 
between  them  who  represents  either  the 
Lar  or,  as  some  suppose,  \'esta ;  at  their 
feet  is  the  tutelary  genius  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  which  is  the  symbol  ()f  regenera- 
tion, or  of  new  life,  accepting  the  offering 
of  fruit  placed  before  him  on  a  small  altar- 
The  colours  are  wonderfully  fresh,  the 
tints  are  principally  red,  brown,  and 
yellow.  Above  the  picture  is  a  pediment, 
whose  sides  are  formed  of  red,  white,  and 
blue  moulding,  and  enclosing  relini  of  the 
sacrificial  patella  and  knife,  and  the  head 
of  the  offering,  whose  horns  arc  decorated 
with  ribbons. 
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objects  mav  have  belonged  to  the  owner 
of  anoihiT  house,  and  not  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  safes.  Close  to  the  larger  of  these 
latter  is  the  entrance  to  an  irregular-shaped 
Toom,   that   contains  a  l<irixrium,  or  altar, 


The  atrium  walls  are  beautifully  adorned 
with  representations  of  huge  ornamental 
golden  candelabra  on  hrilliaiit  red  panels  ; 
and  small  pieturi'S  occupy  the  upper  pan 
of  the  dado,  and  give  us  glimpses  of  a 
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kneeling  cupid  ofTering  a  basin  of  water  to 
a  panther,  who  draws  a  chariot  containing 
a  vase,  while  another  cupid  in  a  chariot 
drives  dolphins,  or  is  seen  riding  a  lobster 
or  a  crab,  or  contesting  a  chariot 
race.     All  these  were  for  months  during 


however,  have  been  waxed  as  usual,  and 
the  whole  process  is  expensive,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  preserve  the  freshness  of  the 
colours  from  the  rain  and  heat.  Thi» 
alrium  Tuscanicum — i.e.,  without  columns — 
po^isesscs,  as  usual,  a  large  impluvium  in 


the  spring  most  carefulh-  covered  u 
woikI  and  doth  nailed  n.und  thoni 
to  priitect   their  pcrislialilr   surface: 


1  have  agani  seen  theiu,  ami  m  the 
nealherof  J.in.'  glass  was  subsiituled 
in  frames.  This  is  the  first  time  tliat 
method   has   been   tried.     The  walls, 


the  cenire,  from  which  the  marble  has- 
liei'n  slrijijied  in  ancient  limes  either  by 
the  owners  of  the  house  or  other  treasure- 
seekers  in  the  Roman  days.  Holes  in. 
various  walls  of  the  house  testifj-  to  where- 
the  ancients  had  dug  down  and  broken 
through.  The  last  room  <m  the  left  is- 
se|»arated  curiously  Irorn  the  >ilrium  by 
two  steps  built  up  evidemly  after  tlie  first 
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earthquake  of  A.d.  63  ;  the  apartment  was 
then  possibly  turned  into  a  vindarium,  or 
a  sort  of  greenhouse.  The  floors  sur- 
rounding the  alrium  and  prrislylium  are  of 
black  concrete,  made  of  ash,  as  were  those 
called  Gnrcanica,  and  with  rather  large 
white  marble  cubes  inserted  at  distances 
of  six  inches  in  lines  cutting  each  other  at 
right  angles.  There  is  neither  lablinum 
nor  fauas  (passage)  in  passing  between 
the  atrium  and  x'h^  peris/ylium  ;  a  wall  with 
doors  is  all  that  divides  them. 


there  are  two  small  bronze  statues  of  boys 
with  silver  eyes — they  are  holdinggeese;  one 
of  them  is  to  be  seen,  to  the  left  in  the  back 
of  the  photograph,  overlooking  a  marble 
trough,  and  there  are  seven  small  marble 
statues  all  left  where  they  were  found. 
There  arc  two  fountains  within  the  garden  : 
one  is  seen  nest  the  second  and  beauti- 
fully carved  trough  in  the  same  picture. 
Two  fountains  are  at  either  end  of  the 
pei-istylium,  the  water  of  which  flowed 
through  leaden   pipes  under  the  arms  of 


ejhi}win|f  flte  Cvu  v^ffi. 


The pemtvlium  possesses  eighteen  large, 
white,  fluted  columns ;  the  capitals  and 
frieze  were  coloured  in  places.  These 
columns  surround  a  garden,  the  beds  of 
which  can  be  seen,  and  havt  been  freshly 
planted  with  flowers ;  the  places,  too, 
where  stood  trees,  or  probably  shrubs  of 
box-tree  or  myrtle,  can  still  be  pointed 
out.  I  have  advised  the  directors  to  plant 
these  particular  spots  with  the  above 
ancient  evergreens  ;  their  idea  to  make  the 
f^rden  bright  with  flowers  is  excellent. 

There  are  eleven  marhk-  basins  of  various 
forms  in  this  splendid   cuurt,  ;dl  in  silu; 


the  statuettes  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
adjacent  basin  that  stood  there  to  receive 
the  cooling  streams,  and  which  over- 
flowed into  the  shallow  ditch  of  red  cement 
that  ran  round  the  garden  between  it  and 
the  colonnade  formed  by  the  flat  roof  that 
must  have  stretched  from  the  walls  10  the 
columns.  Leaden  pipes  lie  by  this  ditch. 
Other  marble  troughs  and  other  statuettes 
at  the  sides  of  the  garden  were  similarly 
arranged.  A  small  basin  occupied  each 
comer  of  the  peristylium.  into  which  also 
poured  water  from  the  hand  of  a  garland- 
cro\ii:<;-il     figure.        At     tlie     e\\\k     tiS.    •&«; 
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garden  near  the  bronze  statuettes  are  two 
marble  pillars,  cippi,  elaborately  carved  as 
if  leaves  were  tHininjt  up  them  ;  on  the 
top  of  each  is  a  double-faced  head,  or 
hermtt ;  possibly  these  faces  are  portraits, 
though  that  on  the  rij<ht  certainly  possesses 
the  typical  features  of  the  bearded  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  and  that  on  the  left  those  of 
Silenus  and  a  bacehanle ;  iheir  eves  were 
painted  red,  their  hair  and  the  beards  were 
a  brown  uchre.  and  round  their  heads  the 
wreaths  and  viin'-leaves  were  a  )-i.41owish 
green  :  traces  of  these  colours  still  remain. 
'I'his  p,nsiyhiim  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
marble  Lidornmcnls  ihal  has  ever  been 
found.  Un  some  of  the  larije  blank  panels 
of  the  euilosing  wall  are  sipiare  pictures 
of    fish,    amonj,'   which    it    is   interesting 


of 
large  - 


rikish-r 


creatures,  much  used  for  an  excellent  soup 
made  by  modern  Neapolitans,  and  called 
Zuppa  di  Mannaro.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve these  walls  and  their  painUag^ 
a  sloping  roof  has  been  built  fron 
them  to  the  columns,  which  have  been 
raised,  where  necessar}',  to  the  nine 
height  as  those  found  entire  ;  fredi 
capitals,  though  without  ornamentation, 
having;  been  added,  and  the  wall  itaelf  in 
jilaces  havinjf  been  restored ;  this,  howercr, 
is  not  supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the 
original  roof-covering,  as  that  wan  prob- 
ably flat,  and  tnav  also  have  had  a  uite 
of  'rooms  built  upon  it.  Other  parts  of 
the  house  still  show  traces  of  two  storep, 
not  only  br  the  staircase,  but  by  themani 
in  the  walls  that  held  the  supporting  beam 
of  the  ne.tt  floor. 

The    large    mus    on    the    left   of  & 
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firittylium  has  its  walls  decorated  in  one 
of  the  middle  varieties*  of  ihe  fourth  style, 
the  date  of  which  was  probably  but  a  few 
Tears  before  the  house  was  finally  destroyed. 
'  It  contains  three  line  pictures,  each 
I'll  m^tre  in  height  by  i-aj  m^trc  in 
width.  We  reproduce  all  three  of  them. 
That  on  the  left  of  the   room  represents 

iove  watching  in  astonishment  the  infant 
lercnles  strangling  the  two  serpents  that 
were  sent  by  Juno  to  devour  him,  while 
the  infant's  mother,  Alcmena,  looks  on 
behind  the  throne ;  the  figure  on  the  left 
probably  represents  Amphitrj'on,  the  father 
of  Iphicles,  the  other  twin  son.  The  pic- 
ture on  the  centre  wall  gives  us  the  death  of 
Pentheus,  the  young  King  of  I'hebes,  and 
Bon  of  Echion  and  Agave;  he  is  being 

*  "  Facts  About  Pompei,"  pages  41-45- 


killed  by  his  mother,  sisters,  and  aunt 
during  their  Bacchanalian  orgies  in 
revenge  at  his  resisting  the  introduction 
of  the  rites  of  Bacchus  into  his  kingdom. 
The  colouring  of  the  picture  is  very 
delicate;  the  flowing  lrans])ari'nt  robe  of 
the  woman  on  the  left,  holdini,'  ibe  thyrsus 
in  her  uplifted  hand,  is  of  :i  pale,  yet 
brilliant  blue  ;  that  of  the  danix-l  above 
with  a  stone  in  her  hands  is  a  pale  creamy 
yellow  shade,  and  all  the  various  tint's 
blend  in  most  extiuisitc  harmony,  shown 
ofi"  by  the  central  dark-brown  nude  figure 
of  Pentheus.  ISut  the  drawing  cannot 
be  called  perfect,  although  exceedingly 
effective ;  among  other  points,  the  right 
arm  of  the  girl  on  the  left  of  Pentheus  is 
out  of  shape,  but  the  massing  of  the 
figures  and  their  energy  is  wonderful.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  picture  on  the 
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right  wall  of  the  room,  which  shows  Dirce 
being  bound  to  the  bull  by  yfethus,  the 
youneer  of  the  brothers,  who  holds  her 
with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  draws 
the  cords  over  the  bull,  while  Amphion, 
half  draficd,  as  becomes  the  elder  brother, 
stands  on  the  left  of  the  infuriated  animal, 
and  keep^  hold  of  the  remaining  ropes. 
Their  mother  was   Anliope,    the   wife   of 


The  execution  of  these  pictures  and  the 
effect  is  superbly  bold.  Professor  Sogliano. 
the  Director  of  Pompei,  has  published 
an  interesting  monograph  entitled,  "11 
aupplizio  di  Dirce  in  un  dipinto  Pompeiano 
e  II  Toro  I'amese,"  which  he  most  kindk 
presented  to  mc.  It  contains  a  beautifiil 
reproduction  of  this  picture  and  an  outline 
of  the  figures  in  the  marble  masterpiece 


Lvcus,  King  of  Thebes,  but  their  father 
was  Iu]ii((-r,  "  fathi-r  iif  fjo'ls  and  men." 
Dirce    wim    the    favour    of    l.yius.    and 

u-surped  Antiopi-'s  placf,  putting  her  in 
prison  and  lianishin;;  her  twin  sons  to  the 
woods.  I'.uinil  bv  a  sh.-pherd.  thev  were 
bnni!,'ht  u[.  till  ihe  dav  llial  their  mother 
escai"-.!  In  tlirir  c.Ha^^e.  One  dav  Dirce 
nn.i  hrr  r.iiiiiir  nirt  Anli<.[„>  in  tlir  fnr.-st. 
and  lie!;.iii  Hi  ill-tre 
andZithu-ait 


ri.j  I 


I   thr 


usurp,- 


of  .\]iiil|iinius  and  Tanrisius,  with  which 
hi-  rom]iari's  h.  Tin-  Director  remarks. 
■■  If  rvcr  anyiin.-  should  want  to  find 
a  i-orinritiiin  bi-tweeii  the  subjects  of 
tiii-sr  thri'i-  |iai miners,  I  would  .say  that  it 
mus!  hi-  sMUght  in  the  idra  of  vengeance. 
of  which /uwM^wcn/ is  the  manifestation." 
Thus  Hercules  punishing;  ihe  serpent.s.  the 
women  taking  revengi'  <m  their  relation 
wh.n  Amphion  IVntheus.  and  Amphion  ;in,|  /fthus 
■ing  their  stepnu.tluT   Dirce. 


wild  bull,      subjects  of  these  two  last  have  never  been 
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found  before  in  the  pictures  of  Pompei. 
The  paintings  appear  to  be  true  fresco, 
except  a  few  surface  touches,  and  the 
colours  are  beautifully  soft ;  the  orna- 
mental surroundings  on  the  walls,  how- 
•  ever,  are  not  true  fresco,  but  thick  paint 
laid  on  over  the  fresco  groundwork.  Sea 
bulls,  hippocampi,  dolphins,  and  Neptune's 
heads  adorn  the  lower  part  of  the  walls. 

The  small  room  next  this  acus  was 
fitted  with  shelves,  for  what  especial 
object  is  unknown,  and  it  is  undesirable 
in  the  interests  of  archaeolog}'  to  fit 
names  to  objects  merely  for  the  sake 
of  pleasing  sightseers.  Corresponding 
to  these  rooms,  but  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  peristylium, 
is  a  beautifully  decorated  apartment, 
having  a  window  facing  that  court  and 
aeen  in  our  photograph,  and  a  door  on  the 
further  side  opening  into  another  acus, 
whose  walls  are  admirably  painted.  The 
dado  of  this  last  is  a  good  imitation  of 
marble  in  slabs  and  circles ;  stereotyped 
flowers,  blue,  red,  green,  and  other  colours 
rise  up  the  sides  of  the  large  white  panels 
on  the  walls.  In  the  panelettes  to  right 
and  left  of  these  are  still  smaller  panels  of 
a  wonderful  steel  blue  colour  that  is  very 
rare.  A  fine  picture,  r  1 1  m'itre  by 
I '19  m^tre,  occupies  each  wall.  The  one 
on  the  left  wall  represents  Daedalus  with 
his  hack  to  the  observer,  and  his  hand  on 
the  wooden  cow  that  he  had  made  and 
placed  on  a  low  wooden  truck  on  wheels, 
and  is  now  offering  to  Pasiphae,  the  wife 
of  King  Minos ;  to  the  left  in  the  picture 
is  the  figure  of  one  of  his  pupils,  prob- 
ably his  son  Icarus.  That  in  front 
represents  the  punishment  of  Ixion, 
King  of  Thessaly,  who  has  been  by  the 
orders  of  Jove  bound  to  the  wheel  by 
Mercur}',  who  stands  there  upholding  this 
instrument  of  torture.  Juno,  of  whom 
Ixion  had  become  enamoured,  is  seated 
on  the  right.  The  right-hand  picture  is 
that  of  Ariadne  being  discovered  by 
Bacchus,  accompanied  by  his  train  of 
bacchantes.  At  the  end  of  the  peristylium 
at  this  side  are  some  more  rooms,  two  of 
which  are  beautifuliv  decorated.  In  the 
passage  leading  to  two  of  these  rooms  was 


a  sort  of  trough,  formed  by  a  marble 
edging  in  the  ground  ;  there  were 
probably  plants  growing  here,  as  its  floor 
and  sides  do  not  look  fitted  to  contain 
water.  But  the  finest  room,  opening  at 
this  end  on  the  peristylium  is  an  exedra, 
whose  walls  are  most  richly  and  magnifi- 
cently decorated  ;  there  were  three  great 
pictures  in  this  room,  but  only  the  spaces 
remain,  where  the  plaster  on  which 
they  were  painted  was  cut  out  by  the 
ancients  themselves  ;  or  it  may  be  that 
these  spaces  were  awaiting  pictures  to  be 
placed  in  them  at  the  time  of  the  final 
catastrophe ;  yet  the  decoration  of  this 
room  is  not  in  the  last  variety  of  the  fourth 
style  or  period,  but  in  one  of  the  middle 
varieties  of  that  last  and  decadent  epoch. 
The  colours  are  preserved  to  us  quite 
brilliant,  as  if  only  just  painted.  The 
elaborate  fourth  style  borders  are  really 
exquisite,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  red 
cinnabar  used  in  the  fresco  of  the  walls 
makes  the  room  most  brilliant,  and  throws 
up  the  delicate  patterns  and  smaller 
ornamentations. 

When  the  garden  in  the  marble-decked 
peristylium  is  again  green  with  shrubs,  and 
its  beds  continually  stocked  with  gay  and 
sweet-scented  flowers,  the  mansion  will 
assume  (except  in  its  protecting  roofs)  an 
aspect  as  if  the  inhabitants  had  only  just 
deserted  it,  and  the  earthquake  had  only 
lately  taken  place.  But  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  Italian 
Government  allows  only  the  miserable  sum 
of  8000  Italian  francs  a  year  (about  £io\) 
for  the  continuation  of  the  excavations ; 
the  receipts  at  the  gate  of  Pompei  do  not 
go  to  the  place  itself,  but  to  the  central 
administration  at  Rome,  who  distribute  it 
to  different  centres  throughout  the  king- 
dom, where  other  excavations  are  carried 
on.  This  arrangement  is  very  unfair 
towards  Pompei  and  its  directors.  Yet 
with  this  wretched  pittance  Professor 
Sogliano  and  the  assistant  directors  of 
Pompei  are  doing  good  work,  and,  instead 
of  idle  criticism  from  casual  tourists 
scribbling  in  our  English  reviews,  need 
every  encouragement  and  sincere  praise  in 
the  ditficulties  that  they  incur. 
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By  MRS.  HENRY  MANSERGH. 


Westmorland,  Aug.  lo,  189- 

'\7'OUR  letter  arrived  only  a  few  hours 
jf  ago.  It  was  a  dreary  morning, 
ana  the  village  was  hidden  from  sight 
behind  a  mist  of  damp  and  fog.  I  was 
looking  out  of  the  window,  thinking  over 
my  life — ^what  a  poor,  restricted  thing  it 
had  been ;  how  I  had  been  cramped  up 
amce  my  infancy  in  these  narrow  sur- 
iDondings ;  how  m  all  probability  I  should 
jog  along  to  the  end  in  the  same  little 
groove,  so  that  some  day,  thirty  years 
Efince«  I  should  be  looking  out  of  the 
■ame  window,  upon  the  same  well-known 
scene,  debating  whether  I  should  have  a 
■teak  or  a  chop  for  my  midday  dinner, 
and  in  which  direction  I  should  take  my 
oonatitutional  along  the  high  road  !  And 
Aen  the  figure  of  old  Robin,  the  postman, 
loomed  out  of  the  fog,  and  a  letter  was 
handed  to  me—:}'our  letter,  Jack !  and 
suddenly  everything  was  altered.  What  a 
Btxange  thing  life  is !  It  takes  years  and 
yiean  of  struggling  to  master  a  lesson 
which  Fh>vidence  seems  forcing  upon  us, 
atld  then,  Just  as  we  are  congratulating 
onnelves  that  it  is  mastered  at  last,  the 
■eene  changes,  and  we  have  no  more  need 
of  it.  I  had  been  feeling  more  reconciled 
to  my  lot  during  the  last  few  months  than 

fior  a  long,  long  time  past,  and  now ! 

It  was  like  a  wonderful  fairy  tale,  that 
leitfer  of  yours.  You  were  well  and  strong; 
riches  had  come  at  last  to  reward  your 
laboors,  and — and  you  had  always  loved 
me,  even  when  you  went  away  and  left 
me  without  a  word — ^you  loved  me  still, 
and  wanted  me  above  all  others  to  be  your 
viife  when  you  returned  to  England.  Oh ! 
Jack,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  before.^ 
Von  say  tnat  you  did  not  wish  to  bind  me, 
but  I  was  bound  all  the  same — did  you 
not  know  it  ? — only  if  you  had  spoken,  if 
I  had  been  sun,  the  fetters  would  have 
been  golden  and  light  to  bear.  My  heart 
went  out  to  you  with  a  passion  of  longing 
when  I  read  about  your  past  struggles. 
Lonely  and  ill,  and  disappointed  over  and 
over  again,  and  no  one  near  to  comfort 
jou !    When  I  think  of  that,  I  feel  inclined 
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to  let  doubts  and  fears  go  to  the  winds, 
and  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  I  long  for  so  much  as  to  have 
the  right  to  be  near  you  always,  to  love 
and  watch  over  you,  and  make  up  by  ever)' 
means  in  my  power  for  all  you  have  suffered 
in  the  past.  But — but  there  is  more  to 
be  said,  Jack,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  !  It  is 
thirteen  years  since  you  went  away,  and  I 
am  growing  old.  Next  month  I  shall  be — 
I  hate  to  write  it,  but  I  will — I  shall  be 
thirty-four !  I  have  grown  thin  ;  there  are 
wrinkles  on  my  face,  and  grey  hairs  are 
beginning  to  show.  When  I  am  tired  or 
ill,  I  look  horriblv  faded  !  I  took  down 
the  album  after  I  read  your  letter,  and 
looked  at  that  photograph  of  myself  which 
was  taken  just  before  you  w^ent  away.  I 
stared  at  it  for  a  long,  long  while,  and 
then  I  raised  my  head  and  looked  at  my 
own  reflection  in  the  mirror,  and — and  I 
think  I  cried  a  little  bit.  Jack — not  for  my 
own  sake,  but  for  yours — in  case  you 
should  come  home  after  this  weary  waiting, 
and  be  disappointed.  Don't  think  that  I 
am  exaggerating  or  saying  what  is  not 
true  in  order  to  make  you  the  more  satis- 
fied on  your  arrival.  Don't  delude  your- 
self! You  must  know  many  women  of 
my  age  ;  look  at  them,  at  those  especially 
who  have  had  anxieties  and  sorrows 
to  bear,  as  I  have  had,  then  you 
will  be  b(."tter  able  to  imagine  the  change 
in  me.  No,  Jack;  I  cannot  promise 
anything  until  you  have  really  returned — 
until  you  have  been  at  home  for  two  or 
three  months  at  the  least.  Let  us  meet  as 
friends,  and  agree  that  no  words  except 
those  of  friendship  shall  be  spoken 
between  us  until  that  time  is  passed. 
Keep  yourself  free — free  as  air.  If  you 
find  the  change  in  me  greater  than  you 
expect — if  you  meet  anyone  younger  and 
more  attractive,  towards  whom  your  heart 
goes  out — for  Heaven's  sake  be  true,  and 
follow  where  love  leads  you.  I  am  too 
proud  to  let  any  man  marr}'  me  who  does 
not  i)rize  me  above  all  the  world.  It  must 
be  all  or  nothiut;.     \i  ^ks^k:^^  \55'a^\s!kfc 
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ill  answer  then,  but  not  a  moment 
re ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  are 
ids — nothing  but  friends,  remember. 
I  come  soon,  Jack ;  I  am  longing  to 
|rou.  Maggie. 

S. — I  did  not  mean  that  I  was  really 
.  My  hair  is  quite  brown  still.  I 
t  think  you  will  find  it  much  altered. 


California,  Aug.  25,  189-. 

y  Darling  Girl, — I  have  just  received 
•  letter,  which  is  in  itself  about  as  good 
ntradiction  of  the  fact  which  you  wish 
npress  upon  me  as  could  possibly  be 
,d.  What  nonsense  to  say  that  you 
:hanged  !    I  heard  your  voice  speaking 

sentences  as  I  read  them  ;  I  saw  the 
"ession  upon  your  face.  It  is  a  regular 
aggie"  letter,  containing  the  same 
lire  of  bitter-sweet  which  she  used  to 
inister  to  me  in  days  gone  by,  and 
ling  up  with  the  inevitable  postscript 
xadicting  the  most  important  state- 
t  in  the  whole  epistle.  I  kissed  that 
script  when  I  read  it,  for  the  sake  of 
times,  and  of  the  dear  little  girl  whose 

refused  to  turn  grey  even  to  scare  a 
int  lover !  The  wrinkles  don't  frighten 
Maggie,  and  I  refuse  to  believe  in  the 
y-four  years.     There  are  some  people 

never  grow  old,  and  you  are  one  of 
1.  Yours  is  a  charm  which  time  is 
erless  to  touch,  and  to  me   at  least 

will  always  be  young  and  beautiful. 

ve  you  all  the  more  for  your  doubts 

scruples,  for  your  unselfish  anxiety  for 

happiness,  and — bless  your  heart ! — 

the   flash  of  pride   and  self-assertion 

:h  bursts  out  in  spite  of  yourself,  and 

;h  reminded  me  so  deliciously  of  the 

:gie  of  old.     Yes  I     If  I  meet  anyone 

m  I  can  care  for  more  than  yourself,  I 

mnly  promise   to   marry   her   without 

y;  but  has  it  ever  occurred   to  your 

►cent  mind  that  during  the  course  of 

e   thirteen    years   I   may,   perchance, 

J  come  across  more  young  girls  than 

;  and    that,  therefore,   temptation   in 

direction  may  not  be  an  entirely  new 

irience  }      Nevertheless,  as  you  com- 

d,  I  obey.     I  will  do  my  utmost  to 

)  up  the  farce  for  the  prescribed  period. 

ive  waited  thirteen  years — I  can  wait 

i  little  longer  for  my  Rachel ! 

hope  to  arrive  in  England  in  about  a 

li^ht  from  to-day,  and,  of  course,  my 

visit  will  be  to  yourself.     Later  on   I 

bound  for  Jocelyn's  place  in  Scotland. 

ill  be  strange  to  see  Ted  in  the  guise 

I  settled-down   married   man,   but  to 

pe  by  the  tone  of  his  letters  he  is  just 


the  same  warm-hearted  fellow  as  of  old. 
For  a  fortnight,  then,  good-bye,  dearest 
girl,  and  believe  me,  in  spite  of  all  appear- 
ance, now  and  ever,  your  devoted  lover, 

Jack. 

Scotland,  Sept.  18,  189-. 
My  Dear  Maggie, — I  had  a  pleasant 
journey  down  here  after  leaving  you  on 
Tuesday,  and  am  having  ah  uncommonly 
good  time.  Jocelyn's  wife  is  a  charming 
woman,  and  they  have  a  houseful  of 
guests,  and  no  end  of  things  going  on. 
After  roughing  it  out  VV^est  for  a  number 
of  years  it  is  glorious  to  find  oneself  sur- 
rounded with  the  old  comforts  and  refine- 
ments, and  as  for  the  people  themselves — 
they  are  a  different  race !  What  pretty, 
soft  voices  the  girls  have,  and  what 
exquisite  complexions !  It  is  no  wonder 
that  fellows  always  come  home  for  their 
wives.  There  is  a  ball  coming  off  in  a 
week's  time,  and  they  are  anxious  that  I 
should  stay  over  it,  but  I  will  make  no 
promises  until  I  hear  from  you  whether 
it  will  suit  your  convenience  if  I  turn  up  a 
few  days  later  than  was  arranged.  Of 
course,  if  it  upsets  your  plans  in  any  way 
I  shall  not  dream  of  staying;  but  it  is 
thirteen  years  since  I  was  at  an  English 
ball,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  miss  it.  If 
I  were  writing  to  anyone  but  yourself  I 
would  not  dare  to  be  so  frank,  but  I  know 
that  you  are  too  sensible  to  look  at  the 
question  in  any  but  the  right  light.  In 
fact,  since  we  met  again,  you  are  raised  to 
a  pinnacle  in  my  estimation  as  the  wisest, 
most  far-seeing  woman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. When  I  realise  that  the  years 
which  have  endowed  you  with  all  these 
valuable  gifts  have  left  me  the  same 
blundering,  impetuous  fellow  as  of  old — I 
am  ashamed  of  myself !  Alas !  I  fear  I 
am  too  old  to  change.  Send  me  a  line 
by  return  if  possible,  and  be  sure  to  tell 
mc  honestly  if  you  would  prefer  that  I 
kept  to  the  original  arrangement.  Ever, 
dear  Maggie,  your   sincere  friend, 

Jack  Stanton. 


Westmorland,  Sept.  19,  189-. 
Dear  Jack, — I  had  made  several  engage- 
ments for  you  here,  relying  on  your  return 
on  the  twenty-third,  but  none  of  them  can 
compete  with  the  attractions  of  a  ball,  and 
I  daresay  I  can  manage  to  postpone  them, 
or,  for  that  matter,  put  them  off  alto- 
gether. Any  entertainments  in  this  sleepy 
little  village  must  necessarily  seem  very 
tame  compared  with  those  supplied  by 
Mrs.  Jocelyn  and  her  house  party.     I  have 
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often  hearil  of  her  qualilios  as  a  hostess, 
and  liL-r  sisters  must  be  a  great  help  to  her, 
as  they  Hve  so  near.  I  .saw  one  of  them 
not  long  ago  at  a  charity  bazaar.  Her 
name  was  Adrienne,  antl  I  thought  she 
was  verv  pretli".  Pcrliaps  she  «ill  be  at 
the  ball,  and '  thi'n  you  will  be  more 
charmed  with  English 'girls  than  ever. 


arrive,  as  you  might  possibly  be  delayed 
still  further,  and  there  is  no  earthly  reason 
why  you  should  huny  away  while  you  are 
enjoying  yourself. — Believe  me,  always, 
yours  sincerely,  MAGCte. 

P.S.  —  Dear  Jack,  —  I  have  written 
hurriedly,  as  the  post  is  just  leaving,  so 
if  anything  that  I  have  said  sounds  coldly 


.vK-'v^'v 


I  am  glad  that  you  wrote  so  frankly,  for 
I  should  have  been  sorry  if  j'ou  -had 
deprived  yourself  of  a  pleasure  from  any 
thought  of  me,  but  really,  1  don't  deserve 
the  compliments  which  you  shower  upon 
me!  Sometimes  I  feel  horribly  impetuous 
and  angry — even  yet — and  not  in  the  very 
hast  discreet  am\  cool-headed !  I  shall 
not  make  any  more  arrangements  until  you 


in  your  cars,  put  it  down  to  haste,  not 
intention  !  You  know  that  in  this,  and  in 
every  other  matter,  1  only  want  you  to 
choose  what  is  for  your  own  happiness ! 


Scotland.  Sept.  2i,  189-. 
Dear  Maggie, — Yuu  are  a  brick  I     It  is 
no  end  good  of  you  to  take  the  trouble  to 
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put  oflf  those  engagements  for  my  sake. 
I  think  I  will  take  your  hint,  and  not  fix 
any  definite  date  for  my  return  yet  awhile. 
They  are  getting  up  some  theatricals  at 
the  Stowells'  the  week  after  next,  and  are 
anxious  that  I  should  take  part,  so  it  is 
quite  possible  that  I  may  put  in  a  week 
there.  This  place  suits  me  down  to  the 
ground,  and  I  am  feeling  younger  and 
better  than  for  years  past.  The  air  seems 
to  put  new  life  in  a  fellow. 

Adrienne  Stowell  is  staying  here  now\ 
"  Pretty "  is  rather  a  mild  word  to  apply 
to  her,  is  it  not  ?  They  don't  grow  such 
girls  out  of  England. 

Jocelyn  was  asking  me  a  score  of 
questions  about  you  the  other  day.  I 
used  to  suspect  him  of  a  weakness  in 
your  direction  in  the  old  days,  and  he  did 
not  deny  it  when  I  taxed  him  with  it.  It 
seems  almost  a  pity  that  you  did  not 
accept  him.  He  is  a  capital  fellow,  and 
the  place  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county. 
How  you  would  have  revelled  in  the 
gardens  !  I  will  drop  you  a  line  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  let  you  know  my  movements. 
Meanwhile,  believe  me,  my  dear  Maggie, 
ever  sincerely  yours,       Jack  Stanton. 


Scotland,  Oct.  10,  189-. 

Dear  Maggie, — I  have  been  longer  than 
I  intended  in  writing  to  you  again,  but  the 
truth  is  my  time  has  been  ver>'  much  occu- 
pied. I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you  for 
which  I  expect  you  are  already  more  than 
half  prepared.  I  have  fallen  desperately 
in  love  with  Adrienne  Stowell,  and  she  has 
made  me  very  happy  by  promising  to  go 
back  to  America  with  me  as  my  wife.  I 
know  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  this, 
and  I  send  the  news  to  you  before  any  of 
my  other  friends,  as  I  realise  that  it  is 
chiefly  owing  to  your  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought that  I  owe  my  good  fortune. 

In  my  usual  thoughtless  fashion  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  I  should  come  home  to 
find  everything  exactly  as  I  had  left  it,  but 
you  reminded  me  that  the  lapse  of  years 
nad  wrought  great  changes  in  us  both,  and 
that  it  was  more  than  probable  that  we 
should  discover,  on  meeting,  that  we  no 
longer  held  the  old  attraction  for  each 
other.  I  refused  to  believe  you,  but  I 
could  not  refuse  to  carry  out  your  wishes, 
and  the  result  has  proved  the  wisdom  of 
jouT  decision.  There  is  no  one  in  the 
world  for  whom  I  have  a  greater  esteem 
and  affection  than  yourself,  but  during  the 
week  which  we  spent  together  I  was  often 
painfully  conscious  that  we  had  drifted 
9pait,  and  were  no  longer  actuated  by  the 


same  aims  and  ambitions ;  and  I  fear  that 
the  discoverv  must  have  been  even  more 
painful  to  you,  for  I  feel  myself  to  be  in 
every  way  your  inferior.  This  is  a  delicate 
subject,  but  I  thought  it  best  to  allude  to 
it  frankly,  once  for  all,  before  burying  it 
out  of  sight. 

I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  many 
things,  but  for  none  more  than  your  refusal 
to  accede  to  an  unwise  and  precipitous 
request,  and  I  have  now  to  ask  you  to 
allow  me  to  alter  the  terms  of  a  promise 
lately  given,  and  to  ascribe  myself,  not 
for  a  few  months,  but  for  a  lifetime,  your 
sincere  and  affectionate  friend  ! 

My  engagement  will  necessarily  be  a 
short  one.  The  marriage  will  take  place 
early  in  December,  and  Adrienne  and  I 
both  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  be 
present  on  the  great  occasion.  I  should 
like  you  to  see  her  as  a  bride.  She  will  be 
a  picture  worth  coming  a  few  hours* 
journey  to  behold.  But  I  had  belter  not 
enlarge  on  this  subject,  for  fear  of  making 
myself  ridiculous.  I  am  in  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  I  am  really  not  answerable  for 
my  own  behaviour. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Maggie,  with 
pleasant  anticipations  of  your  kind  con- 
gratulations, your  sincere  friend, 

John  Stanton. 


Westmorland,  Oct.  11,  189-. 
You  **know  I  will  be  glad"!  You 
expect  that  I  am  already  half  prepared  ! 
You  have  "  pleasant  anticipations  of  my 
congratulations"  !  How  dare  you  write 
such  words  to  me  !  How  dare  you  insult 
me  with  such  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  !  Two 
months  ago  I  wrote  to  you  that  I  had 
loved  you  all  my  life  ;  that  I  had  no  dearer 
wish  than  to  be  with  vou  until  the  end. 
If  I  refused  to  bind  mvself  then,  it  was  for 
your  sake  alone — because  I  understood 
something  of  a  man's  nature,  and  I  feared, 
though  I  never  really  believed  it  of  you, 
that  you  might  be  like  the  rest,  and  think 
more  of  the  outward  appearance  than  of 
what  lay  beneath.  It  was  the  image  of  a 
bright  young  girl  that  you  carried  in  your 
heart,  but  she  had  grown  old  in  the  years 
during  which  she  had  waited  for  you,  and 
in  spite  of  all  your  brave  words  your  love 
died  away  at  the  sight  of  her  faded  beauty. 
you  were  changed,  too — as  much  as  I, 
perhaps  ;  but  what  did  I  care  for  that  ? 
Oh !  if  you  had  come  back  to  me,  old  and 
helpless,  scarcely  able  to  stagger  into  my 
arms,  I  would  onlv  have  welcomed  vou  a 
hundred  times  more  warmly.  I  would 
have  thanked  God  for  giving  me  the  joy 
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of  tending  upon  you,  and  making  the 
remainder  of  your  life  bright  and  happy. 
But  you  are  a  man ;  it  is  different  with  you ! 
You  say  in  your  letter — ^that  smooth, 
hypocritical  letter,  for  which  I  despise  you 
the  more  ! — that  we  have  drifted  apart  in 
thought  and  ambition,  and  that  it  was  this 
discovert'  which  killed  your  love.  Ah ! 
but  if  mv  cheeks  had  still  been  as  round 
and  pink,  if  my  eyes  had  been  as  bright, 
and  my  hair  as  golden  as  of  yore,  what 
heed  would  you  have  given  to  my  thoughts 
and  ambitions  ihen  ?  If  they  had  differed 
from  your  own  they  would  have  been  all 
the  more  charming.  You  would  have 
been  delighted  with  my  wilful  ways,  and 
counted  them  unto  me  for  righteousness. 

But  because  I  am  old  and  faded Oh, 

it  is  too  hard  !  Have  you  //^pity?  Twict* 
over  vou  have  come  into  mv  life  and 
shattered  it.  Thirteen  years  ago  you  wore 
too  poor  to  speak  out  like  a  man  and  con- 
fess your  love  ;  but  you  were  not  too  poor 
to  do  your  utmost  to  steal  my  heart,  and 
then  leave  me  to  live,  widowed,  all  these 
years,  hungering  for  a  word  out  of  the 
silence — wailing  for  what  never  came! 
It  was  a  long  struggle,  hut  peace  came  at 
last — peace,  and  almost,  I  think,  con- 
tentment !  I  had  given  up  expecting,  and 
had  learned  to  take  the  simple  joys  of  life  as 
they  came,  and  to  be  thankful  for  them. 
And  then  you  sent  that  letter — you  opened 
the  verv  LMles  of  heaven  before  mv  eves, 
and  when  I  di'nuirred  you  laughed  my 
scruples  to  scorn  and  swore  that  in  your 
eves  I  should  ahvavs  be  vouni^,  that  \o\x 
could  think  of  no  other.  And  now  in  a 
few  .short  weeks,  at  the  sight  of  the  first 
pretty  face,  it  is  all  wij)ed  out,  and  every 
word  is  proviMl  a  lie!  ( )h,  fool!  fool! 
Will  she  love  you  as  /  have  done  .''  has  she 
treasured  up  the  thought  of  you  for  thirteen 
lonL*-  vears,  until  vour  nu'morv  is  woven 
into  everv  thouirht  and  deed  .-'  Has  she 
prayed  for  you  night  and  day,  with  cease- 
less remend)rance,  until  the  very  angels  of 
(joil  wearied  of  your  name  .*'  Can  she  give 
vouthe  i^ift  of  eternal  vouth  anvmore  than 
I  }  y\\  heart  is  young — younger  than 
hers,  for  it  is  still  panting  for  the  youth 
which  \<»u  took  from  me  when  you  went 
away  and  left  me  mourning.  Will  not  her 
cheeks  fade  like  mine  and  her  beautv  dis- 
aj)pear  .-     If  mine  has  gone  it  is^v>// who 


have  killed  it,  as  you  have  killed  everj* 
thing  else — love,  youth,  pride — No  !  not 
that  I  You  shall  not  triumph  over  me.  If 
I  cannot  have  your  love  at  least  I  scoin 
your  pity  ;  and  she — that  young  girl ! — she 
shall  never  know 

( Tom  in  pieces  and  thrown  aside,) 


The  Letter  which  was  Pasted. 
Westmorland,  Oct.  11,  189-. 

Dear  Jack, — It  was  very  good  of  you  to 
send  the  news  of  your  engagement  to  me 
before  any  of  your  other  friends,  and  I  feel 
duly  flattered.  I  am  now  in  the  delightful 
position  of  being  able  to  say,  **  I  told 
you  so !  "  an  occupation  which  possesses 
especial  charms  for  a  person  of  my  arro- 
gant disposition  1  My  dear  boy,  I  am 
amused  at  your  elephantine  efforts  to  skim 
lightly  over  a  **  delicate  "  subject !  Why 
not  tackle  the  thing  outright,  and  say — what 
is  the  truth — that  when  two  romantic  spirits 
have  been  cherishing  the  image  of  each  other 
for  over  a  dozen  years,  it  is  a  tremendous 
shock  to  meet  in  the  flesh,  and  to  behold, 
in  the  one  case,  a  faded  and  elderly 
spinster,  and  in  the  other  (saving  your 
presence!)  a  stout  and  round-shouldered 
old  bachelor  !  I  am  no  more  the  Maggie 
of  your  dreams  than  are  you  the  Jack  of 
mine.  They  were  an  interesting  young 
couple,  but  they  are  dead.  They  died  a 
long  time  ago.     Peace  to  their  ashes ! 

Thank  vou  verv  much  for  your  kind 
invitation  to  your  wedding.  It  is  a  mark 
of  attention  which  I  should  have  expected 
from  you  under  the  circumstances,  and  if 
I  am  in  England  at  the  time  I  shall  be 
hap[)y  to  be  present.  There  is  just  a 
possibility,  howt^ver,  that  I  may  go  abroad 
for  a  few  months  this  winter,  with  some 
friends,  so  that  1  cannot  make  anv  definite 
promise.  Please  give  my  congratulations 
to  .Miss  St<nvell.  and  accept  the  same  for 
yourself,  antl  as  I  never  by  any  chance 
choose  to  be  out  of  a  good  thing,  I 
present  my  congratulations  also  to  myself — 
congratulations  upon  my  own  prudence 
and  sagacity.  Really,  I  must  be  a  much 
wiser  person  than  I  ever  imagined ! 
Therefore,  dear  Jack,  I  have  infinite 
pleasure  in  inscribing  myself,  yours 
complacently,  ^IacuiIE  Bruce. 


AS    THE    SPARKS    FLY    UPWARD. 


By  POLLY  BRUCE. 


J 


E  vous  le  donne  en  dix,  je  vous  le 
donne  en  vingt,  je  vous  le  donne 
en  cent.  And  try  not  to  look  so 
unhappy,  Mr.  Gordon." 

The  speaker  is  a  girl  of  perhaps  twenty, 
with  fair  hair,  which  she  wears  plainly 
put  back  from  a  white,  well-shaped  fore- 
head, which  is  her  one  beauty. 

She  is  small  and  fragile-looking,  but 
in  reality  wiry,  with  a  life  and  vigour  in 
her  every  movement  which  make  her 
ver}'  attractive. 

Dick  Gordon  is  a  tall,  dark  man,  who 
stands  immovably  beside  her,  and  seems 
accustomed  to  letting  her  take  the  lion's 
share  of  the  conversation.  But  he  rouses 
himself  to  reply  to  her  challenge. 

**  I  hate  guessing  riddles,  Miss  Lascelles, 
but  I  *m  not  looking  unhappy  on  that 
account.     1  *m  worried." 

**  Why  }  "  But  the  question  is  asked 
half  absentlv,  and  Dick  Gordon  answers  it 
vaguely. 

"  Oh,  a  case  of  vicarious  suffering,  a 
mutual  friend  of  ours,  who  is  causing  me 
uneasiness." 

**  On  account  of  his  moral  welfare  }  " 

"  On  account  of  his  moral  welfare.  But 
your  piece  of  news  has  precedence." 

•*  It  can  wait." 

"  It  will  have  to  wait  a  long  while  if  I 
am  to  guess  it,"  was  the  calm  rejoinder. 
••  Please  tell  me." 

"  Very  well,"  but  she  made  such  a  long 
pause  that  Dick  spoke  again.  **  1  am  the 
most  patient  man  alive,"  he  said  ;  "  but 
there  are  limits  beyond  which " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Well !  "  she  stood 
up  and  clasped  her  two  hands  dramatically 

together.     **  I  am "      She  came  to  a 

dead  stop  again  and  laughed. 

"  I  know  what  you  are,"  he  said  hope- 
lessly: "though,  indeed,  I  don't  know 
what  you  will  be  ;  you  are " 

**  Deena  Lascelles,"  she  interrupted, 
•*  and  I  am  going  to  be — married." 

He  gave  an  involuntary  little  start, 
which  he  instantly  burlesqued  as  the 
easiest  way  to  hide  his  feelings. 

**  You  are  the  most  inconsiderate  girl — 
woman — I  beg  your  pardon,"   he   said — 


"that  I  have  ever  met.  You  shoot  out  a 
piece  of  news  like  that  at  one  without  the 
slightest  preparation,  without  the " 

She  laughed  derisively  as  she  held  up 
the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand.  **  One 
wouldn't  have  thought  you  needed  much 
preparation  after  that." 

He  looked  at  her  diamond  ring  critically. 
"It  is  ver}'  pretty,"  he  said.  "Well,  I 
congratulate  you,  Miss  Lascelles.'* 

"Thank  you." 

"  But  I  am  disappointed  in  you  ;  you 
might  have  finished  my  quotation,  or 
rather  misquotation,  so  much  more  neatly.'* 

"  I  thought  I  finished  it  exceedingly 
well."     She  spoke  indignantly. 

"  You  might  have  inserted  the  name  of 
the  happy  man." 

"  Mr.  Gordon,  you  are  vulgar !  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  very  severe. 
Language  is  notoriously  poor  on  such  an 
occasion.     What  ought  I  to  call  him  }" 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  with  a  little 
smile. 

"I  think  you  had  better  call  him  by  his 
proper  name." 

"  And  that  is  ?  " 

"Jim  Harding." 

There  was  a  pause,  then — 

"  By  heaven  !  that  was  a  near  thing," 
muttered  Dick. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Gordon  ? "  He  turned  round  and  saw 
the  girl  looking  indignantly  at  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  a  hundred  times," 
he  said  apologetically.  "  I  was  thinking 
aloud.  \Vcll,  I  congratulate  you  again 
very  heartily,  and  1  shall  take  care  to  do 
the  same  to  Harding  when  I  meet  him." 

"  Thank  you."  Then  she  laughed. 
"  We  are  neither  of  us  very  brilliant,  I'm 
afraid.  Let  us  change  the  subject.  What 
about  th:-  mutual  friend  who  is  going 
astray  ?  " 

He-  looked  annoyed,  though  he  spoke 
lightly. 

"  After  your  piece  of  news,  mine  would 
seem  too  insignificant ;  besides,  it  wouldn't 
really  interest  you." 

"Oh  yes,  it  would.  I'm  not  the  less 
interested  in  mv  friends  because " 
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"Because  you're  engaged,"  he  inter- 
rupted. "  Oh,  I  thought  you  might  be. 
Some  girls  are,  you  know.  I  always  thought 
it  very  objectionable  of  them.  But  I  don't 
think  I  'd  better  tell  you,  Miss  Lascelles. 
It  isn't  at  all  thrilling,  but  I  don't  suppose 
he  'd  like  it." 

"You  ought  to  have  thought  of  that 
before  you  provoked  my  curiosity." 

She  spoke  coldly.  There  is  nothing 
more  irritating  than  a  half-confidence. 
But  she  let  him  off  easier  than  he  expected, 
and  by  skilfully  guiding  the  conversation 
back  to  the  matrimonial  channel,  he 
managed  to  reinstate  himself  into  her 
favour. 

When  he  was  leaving  she  followed  him 
to  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Gordon." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that 
about  it  being  a  near  thing  ?  " 

He  spoke  tragically. 

"  Miss  Lascelles,  do  you  remember  the 
time  you  said  that  truly  awful  thing  to  Miss 
Jamieson,  and  I  saved  you  at  the  expense 
of  my  reputation  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  said  then  you  would  never  forget 
it.  For  the  sake  of  that  old  time,  never 
ask  me  what  I  meant." 

She  looked  dissatisfied. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  appeal  to  my  grati- 
tude." 

"  I  do,"  he  said  desperately.  "  I  appeal 
to  your  gratitude,  or  to  your  honour,  or  to 
any  other  sentiment  you  may  possess." 

"  In  that  case " 

"  In  that  case  I  have  your  promise  ?  " 

"  On  condition  that  you  don't  say  things 
in  future  that  you  can't  explain." 

*  *  *  * 

What  had  Dick  meant  when  he  said  it 
had  been  a  near  thing  ?  Simply,  that  he 
had  had  a  narrow  escape  from  descanting 
to  Jim's  fiancee  on  Jim  Harding's  short- 
comings. It  would  have  been  an  awkward 
business,  and  he  felt  devoutly  thankful 
that  his  guiding  star  (for  once  attending 
to  its  duty)  had  led  him  off  dangerous 
ground.  It  had  only  been  a  rumour  on 
the  afternoon  Deena  told  him  of  her 
engagement,  but  that  evening  the  County 
Club  was  full  of  it,  and  Dick  received  at 
least  half-a-dozen  versions  to  choose  from. 
It  was  John  Head's  account  that  he  had 
accepted  as  being  the  most  likely  to  be 
veracious. 

"  It  was  last  night,  you  know,"  he  said, 

"after  dinner,   and  we  were  all  playing 

cards.    Playing  pretty  high,  too,  as  we 

always  do    when  Harding  is  one  of  us. 


Imagine  our  astonishment  when,  shortlj 
after  eleven,  who  should  make  his  appear- 
ance but  old  Sir  Richard.  A  thing  that 
has  never  happened  since  I've  been  a 
member,  and  that 's  nearly  ten  years  now. 
In  he  came,  however,  in  time  to  see  his 
dear  and  only  son  shuffling— or,  to  be  exact, 
cutting — the  cards.  You  know  all  the  row 
there  has  been  lately  between  them  on  the 
subject  of  play.  Sir  Richard  was  never  a 
man  to  manage  his  family  affairs  quietly, 
and  he  certainly  didn't  on  this  occasion. 
He  began  blackguarding  Jim  right  and 
left.  Told  him  if  ever  he  played  cards 
again  he  'd  disinherit  him ;  that  he 
wouldn't  leave  his  money  to  a  gambler, 
and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  All 
very  right  and  proper,  but  hardly  suitable 
to  the  public  smoking-room  of  a  club." 

"  What  did  Jim  do  ?  " 

"  Didn't  do  anything.  Got  very  white, 
and  his  mouth  went  all  crooked — the  way  it 
always  does  when  his  blood  's  up.  Then 
his  father  wanted  him  to  promise  never  to 
touch  a  card  again.  You  can  see  Harding 
making  a  solemn  vow  to  that  effect,  can't 
you  ?  Beside,  his  obvious  inability  to  keep 
such  a  promise  made  it  so  ludicrous. 
What 's  bred  in  the  bone,  my  dear  fellow. 
Sir  Richard  oughtn't  to  have  married  one 
of  Lord  Wentworth's  daughters  if  he  was 
so  particular.  By-the-bye,  did  you  hear 
that  the  doctor  only  gives  him  another 
three  years  to  live  ?  I  shall  be  very  much 
surprised  if  he  lasts  so  long." 

"  Yes,  I  heard  of  it  the  other  day. 
Then  Jim  refused  to  make  the  promise, 
did  he  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  flatly  refused.  Quite  right, 
too.  You  might  as  well  ask  a  moth  to 
promise  not  to  fly  round  a  candle." 

"  But  you  don't  suppose  he  '11  risk  losing 
eight  thousand  pounds  a  year  ?  He  *8  not 
a  fool." 

"He's  a  gambler,"  was  the  shrewd 
answer.  "There  ain't  much  difference 
that  I  can  see.  I  heard  he  was  engaged. 
Is  it  true  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Who  to?" 

"  Miss  Lascelles." 

"The  devil  he  is.  Well  I  wouldn't 
mind  laying  twenty  to  one  she's  never 
Lady  Harding."  ,^ 

Dick  rose,  throwing  away  the  end  of  his 
cigar. 

"If  you've  quite  finished  discnssiDg 
Miss  Lascelles'  ftiture  prospects,"  he  said 
shortly,  "you  might  come  and  have  a 
game  of  biUiards  in  the  next  room." 

John  Head  followed  him  smilinjg.  ^*  Pdor 
Goidon "  he  said  to  himself  whimsically ; 
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then,  as  an  after- thought,  "  she  must  be  a 
clever  little  girl  too,  to  havt-  got  both  the 
catches  of  the  year  at  her  beck  ami  call  in 
this  way." 

To  Dick  Gordon,  Deena's  eugageincnt 


next  his,  and  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  bu  u  great  deal  together.  He  likea 
her  better  than  any  girl  he  knew ;  s!ie  was 
the  best  cuniiiaiiy  in  the  world,  ami  alto- 
gether [lossesscd  a  unique  charm  for  him. 


had  come  as  a  surprise,  and  distinctly  ar 
unpleasant  one.  He  knew  the  girl  verj 
we]!,  and  ever  since  he  knew  her,  had  been, 
as  John  Head  expressed  it,  at  her  beck 
and  call.  He  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  ir 
the  summer,  when  she  and  her  father  <:amc 
dovn  for  the    fishing.      Their  place  was 


lUit  they  had  never  deteriorated  to  a 
sentimental  footing  (a  fooling  H-liicli  it 
was  very  hard  for  any  man  to  establish 
with  Di'^ena  I.ascelles\  and  it  was  only 
lately  that  Diek  had  conceived  the  possi- 
bility of  caring  for  her  in  a  different  way 
from  what  he  WV  ^i.«TOt\\N  Cv^.)^c,     K-tA-iS. 
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the  same  time  the  girl  seemed  to  change, 
too.  She  became  less  brusque,  more 
gentle  in  her  ways.  Was  he  vainer  than 
other  men  when  he  wondiered  whether  his 
own  altered  feeling,  revealing  itself  uncon- 
sciously in  some  tone  or  gesture,  had  been 
the  cause  of  this  ?  And  then  to  discover 
that  the  change  had  been  wrought  by 
another  man !  It  was  no  less  a  blow 
because  that  other  man  was  Dick  Gordon's 
best  friend. 

Well !  Dick  was  not  the  man  to  make 
a  tragedy  out  of  it  all,  and  he  set  himself 
bravely  to  get  over  his  discomfort.  He 
had  much  to  be  thankful  for.  He  might 
have  made  a  fool  of  himself,  and  he  had 
not,  and  after  all  he  was  the  only  one  that 
was  hurt.  He  saw  as  much  of  the  girl  as 
ever,  and  could  flatter  himself  that  she,  at 
least,  guessed  nothing.  But  it  was  a  hard 
part  to  act. 

Sometimes  he   wondered   whether  Jim 

suspected  the  truth,  he  was  so  strange  with 

him  at  times ;  but  he  dismissed  the  idea  as 

improbable.     At  any  rate  he  had  no  cause 

for  jealousy,  and  Dick  saw  no  reason  why 

his  intimacy  with  Deena  Lascelles  should 

cease. 

a-  %  %  % 

**  I  don't  like  Mr.  Head,  and  I  never 
shall  like  Mr.  Head,  and  all  the  talking  in 
the  world  won't  make  me  !  " 

Deena  spoke  decisively,  almost  vindic- 
tively. 

**  I  don't  know  that  cither  of  us  par- 
ticularly want  you  to,"  was  Jim's  lazy 
answer;  **  still,  you  are  unjust  to  the  poor 
fellow — he  's  never  done  you  any  harm." 

"  And  yet  I  don't  think  I  'm  unjust. 
What  dojou  say,  Mr.  Gordon  ?  " 

**  I  don't  like  him,"  he  answered  ;  **  but 
I  don't  know  anything  against  him.  He  's 
the  sort  of  man  whom  one  feels  ashamed 
of  not  liking,  and  yet  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  trust  him." 

"  There  are  a  certain  class  of  people," 
broke  in  Jim,  **  who  always  take  prejudices 
against  their  fellow  -  man  at  first  sight. 
They  call  them  instincts,  and  are  no  end 
proud  of  them.  I  call  them — damned 
nonsense." 

Something  in  the  tone,  even  more  than 
the  words,  offended  the  girl.  **  Is  that 
meant  for  Mr.  Gordon  or  for  me  .^ "  she 
asked  coldly. 

"  You  know  it  isn't  meant  for  you." 

**  Then  for  Mr.  Gordon  }  I  call  it  very 
bad  form  to  talk  in  that  way  in  a  lady's 
drawing-room." 

He  broke  into  an  irritated  laugh.  "By 
Jove,  Gordon,  listen  to  that!  she  spoke 
as  if  it  were  a  church." 


Deena's  face  flushed  up,  she  seemed 
about  to  make  an  angry  retort,  but  con- 
trolled herself  with  an  efifort. 

"Well,  don't  let's  quarrel,"  she  said, 

"before  a I  was  almost  going  to 

say  a  stranger,  Mr.  Gordon,  only  it  would 
have  been  so  unkind." 

"  It  would  have  been  crushing,"  he 
answered;  and  then  he  had  gone  away 
and  left  the  two  to  themselves.  It  required 
great  moral  determination,  and  he  never 
took  his  departure  without  considerable 
self-complacency. 

He  considered  he  did  his  duty  nobly  in 
this  respect,  but  Jim  Harding  apparently 
thought  otherwise.  "  I  don't  like  Gordon 
being  here  so  often,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  thev  were  alone. 

"  Why  not  }  " 

"He  monopolises  the  conversation — I 
can't  get  in  a  word." 

"  Expressed  differently,  that  means  that 
Mr.  Gordon  occasionally  has  the  civility 
to  say  something,  and  that  you — have 
not." ' 

She  flung  herself  down  in  a  chair  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  herself.  She  felt  that  she 
had  behaved  very  creditably  a  few  moments 
ago,  and  had  quite  earned  the  right  (now 
that  there  was  no  restraining  presence)  to 
be  disagreeable. 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  comes  here." 

"  Presumably  because  he  enjoys  it.  I 
enjoy  it  too." 

"  I  don't  see  what  he  wants  now  that 
you're  engaged." 

"  Well,  really,  Jim  ;  I  don't  suppose  I'm 
less  interesting  because  of  that !  " 

"  Most  men  would  find  you  so." 

She  laughed  with  a  half-tolerant  con- 
tempt, and  her  laugh  was  very  pleasant  to 
hear.  It  had  a  genuine  sound  of  amuse- 
ment, and  was  accomplished  without  any 
very  hideous  facial  contortion,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  most  people's. 
"  Really,  I  think  that  argument  is  beneath 
you,  Jim.  You  don't  think  men  only  care 
for  girls  so  long  as  they  can  conceive  the 
possibility  of  throwing  the  handkerchief 
at  them." 

"  Of  course,  if  you  take  it  as  a  joke " 

"  I  do.  1  refuse  absolutely  to  take  Mr. 
Gordon  tragically." 

But  she  was  annoyed  at  the  conversa- 
tion, revealing,  as  it  did,  Jim's  lurking 
sense  of  jealousy.  She  saw  that  it  might 
be  taken  in  another  light  than  a  purely 
ludicrous  one,  and  felt  she  would  have 
been  insulted  if  she  had  not  been  amused. 

He  was  satisfied  so  far  z&  she  was  con- 
cerned; but  he  had  stumbled  on  Dick's 
secret  some  time  ago,  and  ever  since  had 
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disliked  Deena's  intimacy  with  him.  One 
word  to  the  girl  revealing  the  true  state  of 
things  would  have  been  enough  ;  but  Jim 
was  a  gentleman,  and  it  was  never  uttered. 
Quixotic,  perhaps ;  but  Dick  was  his  friend, 
and  Jim's  sense  of  generosity  was  keen. 

So  they  changed  the  subject,  and  talked 
of  his  approaching  departure  to  Paris  till 
it  was  time  for  him  to  go. 

•*  Jim,  why  are  you  going  ?  " 

"Why,  you  know,  dear.  On  business 
for  my  father." 

**  Oh  !  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  because 
you  objected  to  Mr.  Gordon's  coming  so 
often." 

"Deena,  do  you  want  to  quarrel  with 
me  ?  " 

She  looked  as  if  she  were  not  quite  sure  ; 
but  perhaps  she  was  more  tender-hearted 
than  usual  at  the  thought  of  his  leaving 
her,  for  after  a  moment  she  satisfied  him 
on  that  point. 

"  1  wish  you  weren't  going,  though,"  she 
went  on.  **  I  have  an  instinct  something 
horrible  will  happen,  only,  of  course,  you 
call  instincts  damned ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  His 
answer  was  irrelevant,  but  they  parted 
friends. 

«  «  «  « 

Was  the  girl  hard  ?  Dick  wondered 
that  she  took  it  all  so  quietly,  and  then 
he  saw  how  white  and  drawn  her  face  had 
become,  and  abused  himself  for  the 
thought.  He  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
feeling  that  he  was  part  of  a  dream.  It 
was  so  wonderful  that  he  should  be  stand- 
ing there,  come  to  tell  Deena  of  the  shame 
of  the  man  she  loved,  come  to  tell  her  (he 
mus/  be  dreaming)  that  Jim  had  cheated 
at  cards.  It  was  more  than  wonderful,  it 
was  horrible  ;  he  had  no  right  to  be  there 
at  such  a  time.  And  yet  it  was  Jim  him- 
self who  had  given  him  the  right. 

He  had  received  a  letter  from  him  only 
that  morning  telling  him  all,  and  asking 
him  to  break  the  news  to  Deena.  **  You 
will  do  it  better  than  anvone  else,"  he  had 
written  ;  **  beside,  she  will  take  it  as  a  kind 
of  reparation  for  what  I  said  to  her  last 
week." 

Dick  had  repeated  the  remark  to  Deena, 
saying  that  he  did  not  understand  it. 
"I  do,"  she  had  answered. 

She  had  listened  very  quietly  to  his 
story,  only  interrupting  him  once  or  twice 
to  ask  some  leading  question,  which 
showed  how  closely  she  was  following 
him. 

When  he  had  finished  she  stood  motion- 
less till  he  spoke  again. 

"  Will  you  believe,  Miss  Lascelles,  that 


I  would  rather  have  cut  off  my  right  hand 
than  have  come  and  told  you  this  of  my 
own  accord,  and  will  you  try  to  forgive 

me  .'' 

**  What  does  that  matter,"  she  said 
indifferently,  and  he  realised  in  that 
moment  that  he  was  but  a  cipher  in  her 
eyes.  **  Have  you  got  his  letter  with 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

*'  Please  show  it  to  me." 

*'  I  would  rather  not." 

**  But  I  must  see  it,  you  mustn't  refuse 
me. 

He  handed  it  to  her  without  a  word. 
She  did  not  turn  away,  but  stood  reading 
with  an  immovable  face.  Watch  it  as  he 
might,  he  could  find  in  it  no  index  to  what 
she  read.  The  turning  of  the  pages  alone 
afforded  him  a  clue,  but  it  was  sufficient. 
He  knew  the  letter  so  well  that  he  almost 
felt  as  if  he  were  reading  over  her 
shoulder. 

It  was  not  a  story  which  improved  in 
the  telling,  and  Dick  marvelled  at  the 
girl's  self-control.  She  did  not  attempt  to 
disbelieve  it.  There  was  no  room  for 
doubt.  She  would  have  clung  to  her  faith 
in  Jim's  innocence,  though  angels  had 
testified  against  him,  had  he  declared  it. 
But  he  did  not.  In  fact,  their  only  know- 
ledge of  what  had  passed  came  from  him. 
He  seemed  utterlv  broken-hearted,  and 
not  a  little  dazed  by  it  all.  He  had  been 
dining  with  some  friends  in  Paris,  so  he 
wrote,  and  afterwards  someone  had  pro- 
duced a  pack  of  cards.  The  play  became 
high,  and  suddenly  Jim  realised  that  he 
had  lost  more  than  he  could  afford  to  pay 
without  recourse  to  his  father.  In  a  fit  of 
desperation  he  proposed  another  game,  in 
the  hope  of  retrieving  his  fortunes. 

A  vain  hope ;  and  then  in  a  moment  of 
madness  the  thing  was  done.  Almost  as 
quickly  it  was  discovered.  A  promise  of 
secrecy  was  given  on  condition  that  Jim 
went  abroad  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
took  his  name  off  all  his  clubs,  and 
abstained  in  the  future  from  play. 

**  In  a  moment  of  madness,"  Jim  said. 
Surely  such  madness  as  the  world  has 
never  seen. 

**  I  never  thought  I  was  so  ver)*  bad," 
he  wrote,  **  and  now  1  have  done  some- 
thing which  has  put  me  beyond  the  pale. 
I  don't  know  what  induced  me  to  touch 
the  cards,  but  it's  in  the  blood,  and  it's 
hard  fighting  against  that,  (jod  knows  I 
don't  say  that  as  an  excuse  ;  only  men  like 
you,  who  can  play  poker  for  pennies  and 
be  happy,  oughtn't  to  judge  me.  As  for 
the  cheating,  I  was  not  myself  when  I  did 
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it.  I  was  not,  indeed.  I  can't  write  and 
tell  Deena.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  ought  to, 
and  you  will  break  it  to  her  far  better  than 
I  could.  What  a  life  to  look  fonvard  to — 
without  her,  without  hope,  without  honour ! 
Vous  qui  prieZy  priez  pour  moir 

That  last  was  Jim  all  over,  and  even  in 
such  a  moment  it  had  struck  Dick  in  a 
ludicrous  light.  It  had  jarred  upon  him, 
-  too,  to  a  certain  extent,  though  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  feeling  was  unworthy. 
Some  people  cannot  help  being  pic- 
turesque, and  picturcsqueness  is  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  sincerity. 

And  all  the  while  the  girl  stood  motion- 
less, reading.  She  had  only  stopped  once 
to  ask  whether  the  condition  of  the  three 
years'  absence  was  not  unusual,  and  Dick 
had  agreed  with  her  in  thinking  it  so. 
But  now  she  spoke  again,  with  a  voice  so 
unlike  hers,  so  full  of  concentrated  scorn, 
that  he  was  startled. 

"  Jim  asked  you  not  to  show  me  this." 

**  And  you  asked  me  to  show  it  to  you. 
I  considered  your  wish  the  most  binding." 

"  My  wish  !  The  wish  of  a  girl  more 
binding  than  that  of  your  fnend  ?  " 

He  had  borne  much  from  her,  but  he 
could  not  bear  that. 

**  I  hoped  I  was  your  friend  too,"  he 
said  bitterly. 

**  I  don't  want  your  friendship,  Jim 
wants  it — and — and  you  throw  him  over." 

She  handed  him  back  the  letter  proudly. 

**  You  won't  finish  it  }  " 

She  hesitated  for  the  space  of  a  moment 
and  then  her  loyalty  triumphed.     '*  No!" 

Then  he  turned  to  leave  her.  She  did 
not  want  his  friendship,  and  he  could  do 
no  more.  But  she  stopped  him  with  a 
little  gesture.  He  saw  that  she  was 
changed  somehow.  Her  self-control, 
which  had  stood  her  in  good  stead,  was 
forsaking  her,  and  she  was  trembling, 

**  What  does  it  all  mean,"  she  said 
wildly.  **  It  cannot  be  that  one  act  can 
spoil  one's  whole  life,  can  it  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,"  he  said  hopelessly, 
"  you  know  what  Browning  thought,"  and 
he  repeated  the  words  in  an  undertone — 

My  own  hope  is,  the  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched  : 
That  after  last  returns  the  first. 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched; 
That  what  began  best  can't  end  worst. 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once  prove  accurst. 

There  were  emotional  tears  in  her  eyes 
when  he  had  finished,  and  for  a  moment 
he  thought  she  was  going  to  break  down. 
But  she  did  not ;  and  when  she  spoke 
again  her  voice  was  steady.  "I  know, 
whatever  happens,'*  she  said,  "whatever 


other  people  do,  you  will  be  the  same  to 
him.     I  know  it." 

"  You  may  believe  it,  Miss  Lascelles ; 
but  he  does  not  need  my  friendship  w1m& 
he  has  yours." 

**Ah  yes,  he  does!  "she  cried.     "He 

needs  everything.    Poor  Jim  !  Poor  Jim  I " 

and  she  turned  away  that  he  might  not  see 

her  face. 

«  «  «  # 

His  mind  was  made  up ;  he  would  know 
his  fate.  The  three  years  of  Jim's  absence 
were  more  than  over ;  there  had  been  no 
news  from  him,  and  Dick  would  wait  no 
longer. 

And  during  these  years  Deena  hid 
remained  to  outward  appearances  the 
same.  To  outward  appearances  only,  for 
in  reality  she  was  changed,  as  she  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be.  She  took  up  the 
threads  of  her  life  again  bravely  ;  but  the 
old  keenness  about  things  was  gone,  and 
Dick  saw  it.  Still,  she  bore  her  trouble 
wonderfully,  and  little  by  little  the  curious 
waiting  look  which  had  haunted  him  at 
first  faded  out  of  her  eyes. 

However  sharp  the  pain  that  comes  into 
one's  life,  one  may  say,  with  toleraUe 
certitude,  "This,  too,  will  pass."  Merely  a 
question  of  time  after  all ;  some  of  08 
take  a  long  while  to  forget;  othen^ 
remaining  children  to  the  end  of  our  livea^ 
forget  soon. 

Jim's  name  was  never  mentioned  now. 
Deena  had  written  to  him  once,  offering  to 
marry  him  and  go  abroad  if  he  wished, 
and  he  had  answered  refusing  to  let  her 
make  the  sacrifice.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  written  to  his  father  telling  him  alL 
''  I  couldn't  take  the  old  man's  money 
under  false  pretences,"  he  wrote  to  DidL 
"Does  that  seem  queer  coming  fitnn  a 
cheat }  I  suppose  it  does.  But  honour 
among  thieves,  you  see.  He  sent  me  a 
postcard  by  return,  informing  me  that  ha 
had  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling."  Sinoe 
then  they  had  not  heard  from  him,  aikl 
Dick  had  made  up  his  mind  to  aik 
Deena  to  be  his  wife.  Had  he  any  chance  7 
He  did  not  know,  for  the  giri  i^ 
mained  inscrutable  as  ever  as  the  yean 
rolled  by. 

He  only  knew  that  his  life  had  grown 
insupportable,  and  that  at  all  costs  he 
must  be  put  out  of  his  pain.  At  any  late^ 
he  had  no  rival  except  Jim,  and  Jim  was 
an  impossibility.  He  would  aak  her 
to-night.  There  should  be  no  ''ungiit 
loin"  no  '* unlit  lamp"  with  him.  He 
knew  she  had  not  thought  of  him  in  the 
light  of  a  lover ;  but  now — now.  Aiid  as 
for  Jim.    Well,  it  would  do  him  no  good 
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that  the  girl  should  spend  her  life  fretting 
for  him.  Fretting  for  a  man  who  might 
have  forgotten  her  for  all  they  knew. 
Why,  if  he  came  back  even  now  Dick 
would  acknowledge  his  prior  claim  and 
put  no  obstacle  in  his  way. 

And  then  a  shadow  fell  across  the  path 
where  he  was  strolling,  and,  looking  up,  he 
saw  that  the  supreme  hour  of  his  life  had 
come,  and  that  it  was  for  him  to  make 
good  his  words. 

"Jim  !  is  it  possible  ?" 

"  You  are  surprised.  I  am  surprised 
that  I  could  have  kept  away  so  long.  I 
have  come  to  see " 

**  Deena  ?  " 

*'  Not  till  I  have  seen  you  first.  I  came 
home  six  months  ago,  Dick,  meaning  to 
come  here  straight,  but  I  heard  a  rumour 
which  stopped  me.  A  rumour  connecting 
your  name  with  hers.  I  was  told  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time,  and  I  waited." 

**  That  was  very  generous  of  you,  Jim." 
Then,  with  a  desperate  wish  to  put  off  the 
evil  moment — 

**  We  never  understood  the  three  years' 
absence  being  made  a  condition  of  secrecy. 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Do  you  know  who  made  it  ?  "  There 
was  an  unpleasant  look  on  Jim's  face. 
**  The  same  man  who  proposed  the  play  on 
that  occasion.  A  mutual  acquaintance — 
John  Head.  You  remember  Deena  never 
liked  him.  She  was  right,  of  course,  as 
she  generally  is." 

**  But  what  possible  motive  ?  " 

"  It  was  what  I  asked  myself  at  the  time. 
The  Morning  Post  politely  sent  me  the 
answer  in  the  following  year.  You  know 
it,  only  you  don't  perceive  the  sequence  : 
*A  marriage  is  arranged,  etc.,  between  Mr. 
John  Head  and '" 

"  Why,  he's  married  to  Miss  Seymour." 

"  Exactly  so,"  was  the  dry  answer,  "  and 
Miss  Sevmour  will  come  into  mv  father's 
property  on  his  death.  You  don't  under- 
stand "t  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  it 's  per- 
fectly simple.  He  knew  that  my  father 
would  disinherit  me  if  he  heard  I  had 
played  cards  again.  At  least,  he  had  said 
so.  By  what  I  did  on  that  occasion  I 
played  absolutely  into  his  hands.  Then 
there  was  the  question  how  to  let  him 
know.  That  would  have  been  an  awkward 
business,    though   I    have    no    doubt   he 


would  have  managed  somehow.  I  saved 
him  the  trouble,  however." 

**  And  the  three  years'  absence  }  " 

**  Three  years  was  the  limit  the  doctor 
gave  my  father  to  live.  John  Head  had 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  power  of  my 
fascinations,  that  is  all.  I  come  back  to 
find  my  father  alive,  indeed,  but  quite 
unchanged  in  his  determination.  Head 
may  feel  perfectly  comfortable  about  his 
eight  thousand  pounds  a  year.  But 
never  mind  all  that  at  present ;  I  haven't 
been  idle  while  I  've  been  away,  and 
I'm  not  dependent  on  my  father  now. 
What  I  want  to  say  is  this.  1  never 
believed  that  rumour  I  told  you  of. 
I  always  thought  you  were  too  intimate 
with  each  other  for  that;  but  if  by  any 
chance  it  were  true" — he  paused — "you 
must  tell  me,  old  fellow.  I've  done 
enough  harm  to  her  as  it  is,  and  I  don't 
want  to  do  any  more." 

"If  what  were  true  .-' " 

Again  that  desperate  endeavour  to  ward 
off  the  blow,  if  it  were  only  for  a  moment. 

"  If  there  is  anything  between  you  and 
Deena " 

The  pause  was  barely  perceptible  before 
he  answered,  and  then  he  even  turned  and 
met  Jim's  glance  unflinchingly. 

"There  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing." 
^  ^  «  « 

It  is  evening,  and  Dick  has  come  to  see 
Deena.  To  hear  from  her  own  lips  what 
has  passed  since  Jim  left  him  to  go  to  her. 

Till  he  knows  he  will  not  despair,  and 
he  pushes  the  door  of  the  drawing-room 
open  and  looks  in. 

The  room  is  flooded  with  light,  and  for 
a  moment  he  is  too  dazzled  to  see.  Only 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  makes  out  Deena 
sitting  in  her  old  attitude,  on  the  arm  of  a 
chair,  with  her  hands  clasped.  She  is 
talking  softly  to  Jim,  who  stands  close 
beside  her. 

"  He  has  been  very  good  to  me,"  she  is 
saying.  "  He  has  helped  me,  many  and 
many  a  time.  I  don't  think  a  girl  ever 
had  such  a  friend." 

"Deena,  I  shall  be  jealous." 

She  turned  her  face  from  him,  with  her 
old  half-humorous  smile. 

"  There  is  no  cause,"  she  said. 

And  Dick  went  out,  closing  the  door 
quietly  behind  him. 
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By  henry   HOOTOX. 


VIEWED  from  the  meailows  on  tho 
left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  the 
straggling  village  of  St.  Maurice  is  by 
no  means  picturesque.  It  is  the  upper 
village  that  is  seen  from  this  position — 
a  cluster  of  ill  -  kept,  crumbling  old 
houses,  whose  squalor  is  only  to  be 
matched  by  that  of  the  newer  houses — 
miserable  little  brick  boxes  whose  occu- 
pants are  employed  either  in  the  fields  or 
in  one  of  the  two  silk-spinning  factories, 
whose  tall  chimneys  serve  as  landmarks  to 
the  country  for  miles  round. 

Of  these  factories  the  larger  and  more 
modem  is  the  property  of  Jean  Raboul, 
whose  brother  Jules  o^\^ls  a  small  farm 
about  two  miles  distant  from  the  village. 
Jean,  being  a  younger  son,  had  inherited 
at  his  father's  death  a  sum  of  money 
equivalent  to  the  farm  (in  which  manner 
the  peasant  proprietors  of  France  manage; 
to  hand  down  their  land  intact) — namely, 
about  four  thousand  pounds.  With  this 
money  he  had  started  his  business,  and, 
whereas  Jules  was  still  a  small  farmer,* 
Jean  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  all  St.  Maurice.  His 
factory,  a  long,  narrow  building,  nearly  all 
windows,  looked  from  the  distance  like  a 
miniature  Crystal  Palace,  while  the  hum- 
ming of  his  two  hundred  odd  spinning- 
wheels  gave  one  the  idea  that  the  place- 
had  been  invaded  by  a  swarm  of  bees.  It 
was  music  to  the  ears  of  Jean  Raboul,  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  fact  that,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  men  of  his  village — likely, 
indeed,  very  shortly  to  become  its  -Mayor. 
He  was  a  happy  man  was  Jean,  the  only 
important  possession  he  lacked  being  a 
wife  ;  and  this,  considering  the  efforts  of 
all  the  mothers  in  St.  Maurice  with  eligible 

*  Farmer^  more  correctly  fropri^taire — land- 
owner, a  man  who  works  his  o^-n  land.  The  word 
fermur  retains  in  French  its  older  and  more  exact 
sense— a  man  to  whom  land  is  farmed  out.  This 
class  is  rapidly  disappearing  in  France. 
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daughters,  was  entirely  his  own  fault.  But 
Jean  was  so  **  difficult,'*  so  hard  to  please. 
The  biggest  dots^  the  best  connections  in 
all  Drome  had  been  submitted  for  his 
approval,  but  still  he  remained  a  bachelor. 
**  Bon  enfant^''  too,  for  all  that.  But  that 
Jean  Raboul,  whose  forebears  had  all  dis- 
played such  creditable  astuteness  in  pick- 
ing up  dots  and  good  connections,  should! 
neglect  the  tradition  of  his  family  and  the 
good  old  custom  of  the  district  grievously 
annoyed  St.  Maurice.  It  was  the  only  bad 
mark  it  had  against  him  ;  but  it  was  a 
serious  one. 

A  glance  at  his  factor}*  on  an  afternoon 
of  June  188-  may  throw  a  little  light  on 
the  problem  of  St.  Maurice.  In  a  large 
room,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  two  hundred  spinning-wheels, 
attended  by  the  same  number  of  girls, 
are  ranged  in  two  rows.  Each  girl  has 
h(T  wheel — worked  by  electricity,  for  Jean 
Raboul  is  ver^*  much  tip  to  date — an  iron 
bowl  of  constantly  boiling  water,  into 
which  she  throws  the  cocoons  whf>se  silk 
she  is  about  to  spin  ;  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
into  which  to  dip  her  fingers  after  the 
rigours  of  the  iron  bowl ;  a  heap  of 
cocoons,  and,  finally,  an  tcouhettc,  a  little 
bunch  of  heath  with  which  the  cocoons 
are  picked  up.  It  is  a  busy  scene,  for  to 
every  ten  girls  an  older  woman  is  appointed 
superintendent  :  there  must  be  no  in- 
attention, no  laughing  or  chattering,  for 
so  fine  is  the  silk  that,  with  the  least  care- 
lessness of  handling,  it  will  snap.  And 
here  these  girls  work  from  five  o*clock  in 
the  morning  till  seven  at  night.  The  heat 
of  the  open  country  is  bad  enough — to  be 
moderate,  say  ninety-five  degrees  in  the 
shade — but  in  the  factory  it  is  something 
appalling  ;  and,  added  to  this,  there  is  the* 
monotonous  hum  of  the  wheels,  the  steam 
of  the  boiling  water,  and,  above  all,  the 
almost  overpowering  stench  of  the  chrys- 
alides. And  yet  some  of  the  girls  look 
healthy  enough  ;  but  these  are  they  wha 
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live  in  the  neighbourhood^ — their  morning 
and  evening  walk  serves  as  a  corrective  to 
the  confinement  of  the  day,  'I'hc  others— 
{prh  who  come  from  Ardecbc  or  from  la 


pliiiiw,  and  sleep  in  one  largi 
the  top  floor  of  the  factory — are  very  wan 
and  unhealthy.  The  usual  type  is  of 
medium  height  and  figure,  black  hair, 
broun  eyes,  and  dark,  clear  compVexion ■, 
while  their  hands,  almost  without  excc'[>l\on, 


are  beautiful  to  a  degree — slender,  pink- 
white,  and  with  long,  tapering  fingers, 
'I'iiis  comes  of  the  delicate  nature  of  their 
work  —  con.stantly  handling  the  light 
cocoons  and  dipping  their  fingers  in  hot 
and  cold  water. 

Before  one  of  these  wheels  on  the  after- 
noon of  which  I  speak,  sal  Agnes  ^lan- 
daron.  yiie  came  from  /a  plaim\  ami  the 
confinement  of  a  year  in  the  factor}-  had 
lent  her  beauty  the  rather  mournful  charm 
of  frailty.  Her  figure  had  all  the  grace 
of  the  typical  Proven(;al  woman — well  |)ro- 
porlioned,  slender  whhoul  being  meagre, 
and  carried  with  a  simjile  dignity  that 
Hould  become  a  lacly  of  high  lineage.  To 
her  the  i>lher  girls  but  rarely  spoke,  and, 
work,  the  super- 


intendent 

wi.iild  discreetly  lookaway.    Kor 

Agnes   «,n 

i<    iirivileged  :      she     refused    10 

admit  it : 

indeed,  slie  imagined  that  her 

life  wa>  e 

MKtIy  the  same  as  that  of  the 

other   girl 

Hut    it   was    not   so.   for  k 

patron,    J 1 

■an    Kuliiiul,    had    noticed    her. 

( )ne  dav, 

Mulkiny;  throuifh  the  faeton-,  he 

had  lioeii 

■.uddeiily  brought  to  a  standstill, 

niid. after; 

i  mniiieiitary  paiise^he  imagined 

it  Lo  l)e  s.) 

long  !  -  had  ciiloured  up  angrily 

■1   alnng,      lie   had    seen   Aga^S 

for  Ihe  (ir^ 

When  n 

e^l  be'mel  her  he  was  verv  self- 

liossessed. 

"  \'ou  lonk  unwell,  :Mandaron," 

lu:  said. 

■■'lake  a  little  ualk  sometimes ; 

get  some  fre^h  air.-  Again  he  bliishe.1, 
and  stimiimred.  au.l  left  her. 

What  cimld  /,  p.i/i"inni::M  .-  Agnes  was 
very  timid,  and,  fearful  of  losing  her  three 
M.iis  an  liiiur.  did  not  take  advantage  of  his 
kind  uller.  Still,  althougli  she  sat  at  her 
wlieel  all  day  I<.iig  witli  the  others,  she 
was  not  compelled  to  work  verv  hard  ;  she 
w  as  a  pn>/,'f,'r,-  of  A-  pa/rvii ! 

The  other  girls  verv  naturally  detested 
Agnes  Mandaron,  aiul'none  more  cordially 
than  the  Ardeeboises — the  sijuai,  rather 
|ilain  girls  wliii  eame  inim  the  province  of 
Ardeche.  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhone. 
But,  |ierha[>s,  she  had  no  more  bitter 
enemies  than  old  I'icrre  Tresse,  the  house- 
keeper, and  Martha,  his  wife,  who  cooked 
the  meals  of  such  girls  as  lived  in  ihe 
factory.  They,  t()o,  «cre  from  Ardeche, a 
miserly,  ill -tempered  couple — the  man 
bullied  by  his  wife,  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
bullying  everyone  <)ver  whom  he  had  the 
slightest  authorit*'.  Why  should  thev  give 
this  Agnes  Mandaron  better  meals  than 
the  others  had  f  Why  should  they  gii* 
this  factor)-  girl  the  fruit  that  k  'pclrow 
sent  for  her  every  Saturda)- .-'  The  bold, 
cMiwving  creature  !  she  knew  what  she  ica^ 
abQMV   \^\^^  Wi    *o&.,   c^uiet,    pussy -cM 
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manners  !  Le  patron  sent  his  fruit,  and 
paid  the  extra  charge  for  dining  Mandaron 
at  the  'IVesses*  table,  but  Agn^s  knew 
nothing  about  it.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  Pierre  and  his  wife  hated  the 
girl  ? 

*'  Oh  !  but  the  heat !  "  sighed  Agnes. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  heat  that  affected 
ht-r  as  the  noise  and  the  sickly  smell. 
With  a  sudden,  bold  determination,  she 
rose  from  her  stool  and  aj)i)roached  the 
superintendent. 

**  Rlache,"  she  said,  "  I  am  going  out.*' 

"  It  is  understood,"  answcreil  the  woman 
discreetlv. 

Agnes  passed  quietly  between  the  two 
lines  of  busy  girls,  and,  as  she  went,  they 
glanced  at  one  another  with  much  mean- 
ing. **  Now  it  begins,"  whispered  a  low- 
browed Ardechoise.  **  She  will  meet  h 
patron,  and  then,  in  a  little  time,  it  is 
finisheil  !  "  She  smiled  with  malicious 
satisfaction  and  continued  her  work. 

Agnes  met  Pierre  Tresse  at  the  door. 

*'  Hegh  !  Mandaron,  and  now  ? "  he 
queried,  in  a  sneering  tone. 

**  I  am  going  out,"  answered  the  girl. 
**  Vou  may  tell  le  patron  if  you  like,"  she 
added,  with  a  sudden  ins[)iration,  and 
Pierre  was  afraid  to  sav  another  word. 

'*  Saucy  bird  !  "  he  muttered.  **  1 11 
pluck  her  feathers  for  her  yet !  " 

In  her  simple  cotton  skirt  ami  bodice, 
sleeves  cut  short  at  thr  ell)ow,  and  bare 
head,  Agnes  passed  through  the  long 
street  to  the  lower  village,  walking  when 
possible  in  the  shade.  It  was  like  a 
deserted  village :  all  the  green  shutters 
were  closed,  the  men  in  the  fields,  the 
children  at  school,  and  only  a  few  women — 
the  most  confirmed  gossips — sat  in  their 
door^vays,  pretending  to  knit  while  they 
exchanged  scandal  across  the  street.  The 
passing  of  Agn^s  afforded  them  excellent 
matter  for  talk  ;  it  was  Mandaron,  the  little 
minx  who  had  impudently  set  liur  cap  at 
le  patron,  Tresse  had  toUl  the  goodman 
about  it  the  other  night.  And  why  was 
she  walking  in  the  direction  of  the  lower 
village  ?  Ho  !  but  it  was  so  simple  !  Had 
not  le  patron  gone  that  way  ? 

Agnes  hacl  spent  a  sou  on  cherries  as 
she  passeil  through  the  market,  and  these 
she  meant  to  eat  when  she  got  out  into 
the  country.  How  beautiful  was  her 
freedom !  How  cheery  the  long,  thin 
.scream  of  the  swarming  grasshoppers ! 
And  the  big  blue  sky,  the  burdened  fruit- 
trees,  the  ripening  corn,  the  brown  gleam 
of  the  grntle  Lisier  as  it  crept  along  to 
join  the  Rhone—  ah  !  to  be  always  free  to 
enjoy  it !     But  no  ;  she  must  be  content 


with  what  le  bon  Dieu  had  arranged  ;  she 
must  stop  in  the  factor}'  for  three  sous  an 
hour,  in  order  to  help  the  poor  widowed 
mother  on  la  plaine.  It  was  foolish  to 
hope — foolish,  nay,  wrong  of  her  to  have 
come  out  at  all.  But  she  would  enjoy  just 
this  one  afternoon,  and  then  go  back  and 
work  bravely,  and — try  not  to  think.  Anil 
some  day,  should  le  bon  Dieu  so  decide, 
she  might  return  to  la  plaine  and  marry 
Antoine.  A  brave  lad,  Antoine.  Agn^s 
thought  she  could  love  him — if  her  mother 
should  wish  it. 

She  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  village, 
and  stood  looking  at  a  large,  new  house, 
upon  which  a  few  men  were  still  at  work. 
What  a  wonderful  palace  it  was  to  Agnc^s — 
a  great  hall-door,  garden  in  front,  carriage- 
drive,  and  two  broad,  cast-iron  gates — 
what  great  man  was  to  inhabit  this  para- 
dise 't  She  sighed  as  she  p)assed  into  the 
little  wood  of  acacia-trees  that  ran  along 
the  side  of  the  mansion,  and,  finding  a 
cool  spot,  sat  down  to  eat  her  cherries. 

The  new  house  was  the  property  of 
Jean  Raboul,  and  he  himself  had  that 
afternoon  come  down  from  the  factory 
to  superintend  its  completion  before  the 
furnishers  came  from  Lyons  to  fit  it  up 
for  him.  He  was  standing-  at  one  of  its 
front  windows,  meditating  rather  gloomily. 
A  big  house,  he  thought,  a  fine  house — 
for  whom  }  For  Jean  Raboul,  the  farmer's 
son  !  \\'hat  does  he  want  with  such  a 
house  "t  He  must  take  a  wife,  I  suppose — 
Marie  Coutelle,  perhaps.  She  has  not 
such  a  big  dot  as  Therese  Martin,  the 
grocer's  daughter,  but  also  she  does  not 
frighten  me  with  long  words  and  languish- 
ing airs.  Besides,  she  is  a  nice  little 
thing — assezjolit.  At  this  moment  Agnes 
passed,  and  his  heart  confessed  what  his 
head  had  feared — he  loved  her ! 

Slowly  he  left  the  house,  and  slowly,  as 
though  against  his  better  judgment,  he 
walked  round  into  the  little  acacia-wood 
and  met  the  girl. 

**  Hola,  little  one,  you  are  taking  a 
walk  !  " 

He  blustered,  as  men  will,  to  hide  his 
nervousness,  and  only  succeeded  in 
frightening  Agn<^s. 

She  leapt  to  her  feet,  xeiy  white. 

**  Ves,  ^lonsieur,"  she  said. 

"That's  right,  that 's  right." 

What  was  he  to  say }  What  to  do  } 
He  was  not  the  ready  gallant  of  modern 
French  novels.  He  was  little  more  than 
a  peasant — shrewd,  healthy,  and  coming 
from  a  stock  that  had  always  lived  tem- 
perate,  orderly  lives.  He  stood,  rather 
sheepishly  looking  at  the  girl,  whose  eyes 
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repeated  warmly,  as  though  it  was  a  matter 
that  affected  him  personally.  **  For  see" — 
he  pinched  her  cheek  nervously — **  see 
what  a  white  little  face  it  is  !  " 

Then  for  the  first  time  Agnc^s  looked  up, 
the  rich  blood  mantling  her  cheeks,  and 
her  fine  eyes  big  with  mingled  fear  and 
astonishment.  She  let  fall  her  cherries, 
and,  with  one  arm  supporting  her  as  she 
leaned  against  a  tree,  she  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  disengaged  hand  and  burst  into 
tears.     She  was  afraid. 

llie  heart  of  Jean  Raboul  smote  at  his 
ribs,  the  blood  rushed  to  his  honest  face, 
and— oh  !  he  had  meant  to  be  so  circum- 
spect, so  careful ! 

**  Agn^s  !  Agn^s !  "  he  cried  ;  "  afraid  of 
me !     It  is  that  I  love  thee  !  "  . 

It  was  not  easy  to  reassure  the  girl,  yet 
she  submitted — as  how  could  she  do  other- 
wise with  her  rich  employer  ?^ — while, 
taking  her  handkerchief,  he  wiped  the 
tears  from  her  face  and  playfully  fed  her 
with  cherries.     Did  she  love  him  ? 

**  Please  leave  me  now,"  she  begged. 

I'hen  she  must  tell  him  on  the  morrow. 
**  You  will  come,"  he  persisted  ;  *'  you  ivill 
come,"  and,  overborne  by  his  pleading, 
she  gave  her  consent. 

Honest  Jean  Raboul  kissed  her  hand 
with  timid  respect,  and  marched  away,  a 
happy  lover  and  a  distracted  man  of  busi- 
ness. He  loved  Agn^s — there  was  no 
doubt  about  that — **  to  all  eternity !  "  But 
his  marriage  ought  to  be  conducted  on 
strictly  business  principles ;  and  what 
would  St.  ^Maurice  say  if  he  took  for  a 
wife  a  comxTiOVi  file ust\  a  factory  girl  with 
no  money  and  no  connections  ?  It  was 
dreadful  to  think  of!  But — he  loved 
Agn6s. 

And  Agn^s — what  was  she  thinking  ? 
What  was  she  feeling  ?  It  was  incred- 
ible, this  declaration  of  le  patron.  But 
what  if  it  were  sincere,  honest !  What  a 
vista  of  undreamed-of  happiness  it  opened 
up — the  dear  mother  in  comfort  for  the 
rest  of  her  life,  her  brothers  well  found  in 
work,  and  she  herself  mistress  of  the 
splendid  mansion  !  But  it  was  impossible. 
Back  and  forwards  swung  her  thoughts — 
from  hope  to  fear,  from  confidence  to  mis- 
trust. How  beautiful  it  would  be !  No, 
it  was  danger  that  threatened.  Le  patron 
was  a  "  solid  man  "  ;  one  could  trust  him. 
No ;  it  was  absurd  to  think  it.  Had  he 
gone  to  her  mother  and  said  :  **  Will  you 
marry  your  daughter  to  me  ? "  then  she 
might  have  credited  the  wonder  -  story. 
But  to  come  to  her  j)rofessing  love — it  was 
unheard  of,  tnconrenable,  **  imj)roper." 

Does  the  English    reader   understand } 


Among  the  French  people,  especially  in 
the  provinces,  love-making,  courtship,  as 
we  understand  it,  is  an  unknown  thing. 
Rich  or  poor,  all  families — who  **  respect 
themselves  "  —  keep  their  young  people 
rigorously  apart,  arrange  their  marriages 
for  them,  and  the  engaged  couples  are 
never  by  any  chance  left  alone  together 
before  they  are  married.  With  a  mere 
factory  girl,  however,  you  would  hardly 
expect  such  considerations  to  bear  weight, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  they  would  not. 
The  fileuses  are  careless,  gay,  saucy,  and, 
more  often  than  not,  frivolous  and  easv  of 
conduct.  But  Agnes  Mandaron  was  the 
daughter  of  an  impoverished  farmer  ;  she 
had  been  carefully  brought  up  and  the 
irregularity  of  Jean  Raboul,  in  talking  to 
her  of  love,  frightened  her. 

She  sat  and  sobbed  beneath  the  acacias, 
no  longer  delighting  in  the  cool  shade, 
the  deep  blue  sky,  or  the  merry  screaming 
of  the  grasshoppers.  A  great  fear  was  on 
her ;  she  would  have  to  leave  St.  Maurice 
and  go  home  to  the  poor  mother,  who, 
even  with  the  help  of  her  daughter's 
scanty  earnings,  found  it  hard  enough  to 
feed  her  fatherless  young  ones.  But  she 
would  have  to  go ;  there  was  no  help  for 
it.    Le  hon  Dieu  would  do — what  He  would. 

In  this  bitter  mood  she  sat,  almost 
stupefied  with  long  brooding,  until,  all  of 
a  sudden,  she  looked  up,  and  lo !  the 
moon,  a  fine  crescent,  as  it  were,  clean 
cut  in  burnished  silver  and  laid  on  the 
indigo-blue  of  the  evening  sky  ;  and 
overhead  a  nightingale  was  singing — why 
had  she  not  heard  it  before  ?  She  listened 
with  straining  attention,  and,  slowly  and 
imperceptibly,  the  long  low  sweetness  of 
the  song  wrought  upon  her  sensitive 
nature,  and  love,  deep,  passionate,  and 
sincere,  si)rang  up  in  her  breast  for  the 
man  who  had  so  tenderly  said,  **  I  love 
thee,  Agnes  !  "  '*  Afraid  of  me  !  "  he  had 
cried.  **  No,  a  thousand  times  no !  " 
She  remembered  his  open,  honest  eyes, 
his  bashful  respect,  and  she  cried  shame 
on  herself  for  the  meanness  of  her  sus- 
picions. 

Lightly  she  made  her  way  back  to  the 
factory ;  she  woukl  be  happy  yet. 

**  Good  evening,  Mademoiselle,"  said 
Tresse,  bowing  to  her  with  mock  courtesy 
as  she  entered  the  factory. 

**  (jet  into  your  sack,  my  g<;od 
Ardechois  ! "  returned  the  girl  lightly. 

Now  Pierre  Tresse  had  once  threatened 
to  become  a  drunkard — a  very  rare  thing 
in  France — and  from  this  danger  he  ha(l 
been  delivered  by  his  wife.  She  caught 
him  one  night  when  he   was  intoxicated. 
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He  put  the  position  of  affairs  clearly 
iK'fore  her :  she  was  a  p>oor  fiUuse,  he — 
le/Hitrofi !  Before  they  could  be  married 
there  would  be  much  opposition  to  over- 
come. In  the  first  place  he  had  to 
conquer  his  mother  and  brother,  for  it  was 
with  them  at  the  farm  that  Agnes  must 
live  for  some  time  before  the  marriage. 
He  would  begin  the  fight  at  once ;  it 
might  be  some  time  in  the  gaining,  but 
that  he  would  eventuallv  beat  down  all 
dissent  he  had  no  doubt.  Agnes  was  to 
trust  him.  Let  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  and,  in  spite  of  them  all,  he  would 
marry  her ;  he  was  rich,  independent. 
But — he  spoke  it  seriously — one  does  not 
lightly  disobey  the  **  good  mother."  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of 
family  life  in  France  :  the  mother  is  queen 
of  the  family,  and  to  act  counter  to  her 
wishes  is,  even  with  a  middle-aged  man,  a 
very  serious  thin^. 

Agnt^s  returned  sincerity  for  sincerity, 
assured  Jean  of  her  love,  and  gave  him  a 
full  account  of  herself,  her  mother  and 
family.  The  latter  were  immediat(!ly  made 
sensible  of  some  benevolent  power  acting 
for  their  comfort,  but  Agnes,  to  all  appear- 
ance, remained  a  simple //«//.?<'. 

But  now  the  lovers  met  almost  every 
day,  and  Tresse,  who  never  forgot  an 
injur}',  soon  found  out  their  trysting-[)lace. 
And  one  day  Jean  proudly  took  Agnes 
over  his  new  house — now  in  process  of 
furnishing — and  happily  they  wandered 
from  room  to  room ;  this  was  for  a 
boudoir,  that  for  Agnes*s  drawing-room, 
and  that  other  for  Jean*s  smoking-room — 
he  promised  to  sit  in  it  if  Agnes  would 
come  too.  Kverithing  was  arranged, 
settled,  and  thev  made  themselves  merrv — 
over  the  future ! 

The  following  day  was  the  twenty-third 
of  June  —  a  memorable  day  in  Jean 
Raboul's  calendar.  The  evening  was  the 
Eve  of  St.  John,  when,  to  commemorate 
a  arising  against  Julius  Cxsar,  the  signal 
for  which  was  a  series  of  beacons,  bonfires 
are  lit  up  all  over  the  South  of  France,  and 
tht»  night  is  spent  in  dancing  and  singing. 
When  the  fires — sometimes  as  high  as  the 
houses — have  burned  down,  all  the  country 
folk,  old  and  young,  dance  round  the  red- 
hot  ashes,  after  which  the  young  men, 
f(»llowed  by  the  girls,  try  to  jump  over 
them.  To  achieve  this  without  disturb- 
ing the  ashes  is  considered  an  omen  of 
great  good  luck — certainly  that  the  jumper 
will  be  married  within  the  year ;  while 
those  who  are  afraid  to  jump  walk  across 
the  ashes — a  much  safer  process,  and  one 
which  also  averts  much  evil. 


In  the  afternoon  Jean  and  Agn<^s  met 
as  usual,  and  he  told  her  that  in  the 
evening — of  course,  he  was  going  home  to 
the  farm — he  intended  to  jump  their  bon- 
fire, and  afterwards  to  attack  his  brother 
on  the  subject  of  his  marriage.  Up  to 
now  Jules  had  resisted  him,  laughed  at 
him  ;  but  Jean  would  brook  no  further 
opposition.  It  was  to  be  thus:  ** Jules, 
you  are  my  elder  brother,  and  I  respect 
your  counsel.  'I  ake  Agn(>s  Mandaron  into 
vour  house,  mak(^  voiir  women  treat  her 
well,  learn  what  she  is,  and  tell  me  your 
judgment.  If,  putting  aside  all  considera- 
tions of  money  and  j)Osition,  you  do  not 
find  her  worthv  to  be  mv  wife,  I  will  listen 
to  what  vou  have  to  sav.  But,  mind,  no 
considerations  of  money  or  position.  Do 
this  for  me,  and  we  remain  good  friends. 
Refuse  to  do  it,  and  we  go  our  diflferent 
ways  ;  it  will  be  good-bye.*'  This  he  had 
determined  to  do,  and,  to  hear  the  result 
of  the  conference,  he  begged  Agn<>s  to 
meet  him  at  midnight  by  the  Devil's 
Tower,  an  old  ruin  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone.  There  was  no  fear  of  their  being 
observeil,  for,  although  very  few  of  the 
villagers  would  go  to  bed  that  night,  no 
one  ever  went  near  the  old  tower  after 
dark.  He  did  not  tell  her  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be  haunted,  and  she  readily 
promised  to  meet  him. 

**  Whether  my  news  be  good  or  bad,'* 
he  said,  *'  you  know  I  shall  always  love 
you,"  the  kind  of  speech  which,  in  a  lover, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  veiled  request  to 
be  made  free  of  the  loved  one's  lips. 

Agnes  kissed  her  honest  Jean,  and 
praised  him  until  he  almost  began  to 
believ(»  there  7vas  something  unusually 
noble  antl  fine  about  him — a  dangerous 
suspicion  to  harbour. 

*'Are  you  not  giving  uj)  too  much  for 
poor  me  ?  "  asked  the  girl  with  desperate 
generosit}'.  *'  Send  me  away,  and  marry 
some  rich  lady — as  you  ought  to  do." 

As  he  ought  to  do  !  Why,  just  so — in 
the  light  of  a  duty — had  he  once  looked 
on  his  marriage  with  some  rich  girl ;  a 
duty  that  he,  Jean  Raboul,  future  Mayor  of 
St.  Maurice,  owed  to  societv  !  He  did  not 
look  at  Agnt^s  for  a  few  moments  ;  he  was 
thinking — uncomfortably.  When  he  turned 
to  her  there  were  tiars  in  her  eyes,  so 
sensitive  she  was. 

**  Send  me  away,  Jean  !  " 

"  Never,"  he  cried,  subdued  by  her 
beauty.  *'  Never  !  Little  one,"  he  added 
seriously,  **  dost  thou  know  that,  unless  he 
marries  Agnes  Mandaron,  Jean  Raboul 
will  be  an  unhappy  man  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  ?     Dost  know  this  }  " 
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**  Dear,  dear  Jean ! — I  only  thought  of 
your  happiness.' 

'*  We  will  think  of  it  together  then," 
said  he,  with  that  happy  smile  that  always 
made  Agni^s  think  he  looked  like  a  big, 
good-natured  boy. 

Renewing  their  engagement  to  meet  at 
midnight,  they  parted,  and  Pierre  Tresse, 
who  had  lain  concealed  behind  a  neigh- 
bouring laurel-bush,  took  the  shortest  cut 
across  the  fields  to  the  fann  of  Jules 
Raboul. 

It  was  no  flattering  portrait  of  Agnes 
that  Pierre  drew,  and  farmer  Raboul 
listened  to  his  tale  in  angry  silence.  The 
dirty  old  Ard^chois — what  did  he  mean  by 
spying  on  his  betters  } 

"Well,  Monsieur  Tresse,'*  he  sneered, 
"  is  it  necessar}%  think  you,  to  come  and 
tell  me  of  my  own  family  aflairs  ?  "  He 
turned  on  his  heel  to  leave  the  discon- 
certed tale-bearer,  and  Tresse,  vicious  and 
desperate,  ventured  a  parting  shot. 

"  They  meet  at  midnight  at  the  Devil's 
Tower,"  he  called. 

•*  To-night  }  "  asked  the  farmer,  turning 
abruptly. 

••  Yes." 

Jules  Raboul  scornfully  tossed  the  man 
a  mnc  and  bade  him  vanish.  **  ^Midnight 
at  the  Devil's  Tower,"  he  muttered.  **  Ah  ! 
we  shall  see  I " 

Jean  was  true  to  his  word,  and,  despite 
his  comfortable  figure  and  the  width  of 
the  bonfire,  managed  to  leap  across  it 
without  touching  a  cinder. 

"  So  I  am  to  be  married  this  year,"  he 
said,  when  the  family  party  had  gathered 
in  the  farm  kitchen.  And  he  tried  to  leail 
up  the  talk  to  his  relations  with  Agnes. 

The  farmer,  leaning  back  in  his  big 
chair,  threw  out  a  haml  :  **  Grant  us  a 
little  peace,"  he  begged.  "  \\V '11  talk 
business  later." 

Jean,  uncomfortable  and  irresolute,  stooil 
while  the  others  sat.  There  was  talking  to 
do — ^always  a  difficult  matti-r — let  them  get 
it  over  at  once. 

•'  Sit  down,"  begged  Uranie,  the  wife  of 
Jules;  but  still  Jean  slooil,  a  ncHe  of  iliscord 
in  the  quiet  room. 

**  Zou  /  Assis/as  '  7'(HLs\  Juin  !'^  >  Sit 
down,  Jean!)  cried  his  mother  in  the 
patois  he  had  not  yet  forgotten  to  love ; 
and  Jean  sat  down.  He  glanced  at  the 
clock,  and,  judging  that'  he  still  had  plenty 
of  time,  was  silent. 

Jules  had  put  the  clock  back  half  an  hour. 

The  farmer  talked  of  his  crops,  of  prices, 
and  of  how  fearfully  difficult  it  was  to  make 
both  ends  meet  ;  and  the  two  women, 
sympathisuig,     punctuated      his    excited 


monologue  with  constant  exclamations  of 
**  Tant  pisr  and  '' Pecahe  T'  And  Jean 
looked  about  him  sadly,  almost  with 
good-bye  eyes,  at  all  the  simple,  solid, 
old-fashioned  furniture  that  he  knew  and 
loved  so  well.  For  twenty  years  this  farm 
had  been  his  home,  and  this  smoke- 
blackened  kitchen  the  scene  of  how  many 
a  family  joy  and  sorrow  !  Could  he  bear 
not  to  see  it  again — to  know  that  tht^  good 
mother  was  still  sitting  in  the  old  chimney- 
corner  and  he  might  not  come  and  sit 
opposite  her  to  listen  to  her  kind,  wise 
words?  Could  he  bear  ihiii?  His  heart 
said  No.  And  when  next  the  bright 
copper  caldrons  were  turned  over  (when 
there  is  death  in  the  house)  and  he  not 
there  to  hear  his  mother's  last  words ! 
No,  he  coukl  not  bear  it.  But  surely  his 
mother  would  approve  of  Agnes.  She  was 
poor — yes ;  but  then — how  beautiful !  how 
good !  And  he  loved  her — he  must  lov(» 
her!  But — his  mother!  The  suspense 
was  intolerable. 

•*  Mother  1 "  he  suddenly  interrupted, 
**  I  must  speak.  Has  Jules  told  you  of  my 
love  for  Agn(>s  Mandaron  }  " 

**  He  has,"  said  the  old  noman  with  a* 
tremulous  voice. 

The  farmer  leaned  forward,  dropping 
his  fist  heavily  on  the  table,  his  solid,  clean- 
shaven face,  already  deeply  bronze^l, 
flushing  to  a  still  deeper  hue  as  he  re- 
membered how  he  had  touched  upTresse's 
account  of  the  girl,  his  dark  k.yi^s  con- 
tracting beneath  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  and 
the  angry  blood  swelling  the  thick  veins 
all  over  his  closely  cropj)eil  Mack  head. 

**  Jean,"  he  said,  in  a  thick  voice,  *'I  \x\ 
surprised  that  you  insist  on  thi.-.  folly.  Vou 
are  a  rich  man,  and  I  only  a  poor  farmer : 
but  I  am  heail  of  tlu^  family  now,  and  if 
the  Rabouls  are  to  be  leal  to  their  kin,  you 
will  listen  to  the  advice  <^f  }our  brother 
and  the  wishes  of  the  good  mother.  Is 
it,  think  }<)U,  be("ause  the  Rabouls  have 
made  wives  of  the  first  pretty  girl  that 
took  their  fancv  that  /  now  hold  a  farm  of 
mv  own  antl  vou  are  the  richest  >pinner 
in  the  district.-'  No;  the  Rabouls  have 
worked  hard  and  married  widely.  Vou 
sav  vou  are  rich  and  can  afford  to  i^o  with- 
out  udof.  'ihat  maybe,  but  you  cannot 
marry  a  factory  girl  ^\ithout  lowering,  not 
(»nly  yourself,  but  }our  relations  as  well. 
Besides,  if  you  remember  the  customs  (»f 
our  family — how  we  have  always  worked 
together  an^l  held  together — you  must 
know  that  you  do  nothing  lor  y4»urself 
ah)ne.  Whether  \ou  stoj)  at  Ma\or  of 
St.  ISlaurice  or  whether  you  beiouie  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  it  is  a  matter  atYe^^'^i^^a 
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not  only  jou  but  me,  but  my  wife,  but  my 
children — and  your  mother.  A  hundred 
years  ago  the  Rabouls  were  farm  labourers, 
now — you  see  where  we  are.  And — I 
swear  it ! — there  is  no  position  they  may 
not  reach  if  they  stick  together,  worK 
together  as  they  always  have  done. 
Jean !  " — the  farmer  held  out  his  hand — 
"  will  you  be  the  first  to  forget  the  family  ? 
the  first  to  despise  the  advice  of  the  good 
mother  ?  " 

It  was  a  clever  speech  for  the  peasant 
farmt-r,  its  peroration  short  but  effective, 
and  it  toueiicti  Jean  in  a  soft  spot — his 
love  for  his  mother. 

"\o,"  he  said,  "I  will  not  despise  the 
advice  of   my  mother."      He    rose  and 


he  had  to  be  up  at  five  the  next  morn- 
ing and  must  get  to  bed.  Uisnie  voold 
sit  up  with  Jean  if  he  cared  to  watdi  aa^ 
longer. 

The  farmer  went  up  to  his  bed-room, 
softly  opened  the  window,  and,  nnng  a 
ladder  he  had  provided  for  the  occasion, 
climbed  down  into  the  stable-rard.  His 
horse  was  ready  saddled,  and,  after  leading 
it  for  some  distance  in  order  not  to  attract 
attention  at  the  farm,  he  monnted  and 
rode  rapidly  to  the  Devil's  Tower.  This  ii 
supp>osed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old 
Roman  fortification,  but  it  has  doubtless 
been  many  times  repaired  and  restored.  At 
present  there  is  nothing  left  of  it  but  a 
tound  tower,  about  30  ft.  in  height,  and 


11  ann  round 


"^lother,  savthat 
y<juwillseL-her.'" 
he  bcgjred.     ■'  I  am  sure  jou  would  love 
her — if  only  for  my  sake." 

Still  the  old  woman  only  shook  her 
head  sadly.  Poor  Jean  was  deceived  ;  the 
girl — had  not  Jules  said  so.' — was  an 
impudent,  designing  baggage,  licsides,  a 
fikuu!  Were  not  these  factory  girls 
notoriously  the  worst  characters  in  everj- 
village  in  the  South  of  France  ?  No ; 
Jean  must  bo  wise.  "  Give  the  girl  a  little 
pros<'nt    and    send  her   away,"  said    his 

To  talk  further  would  have  been 
useliss,  and  Jean  knew  it.  He  sat 
watching  the  clock ;  at  half-past  eleven 
he   wouki   be  off.     And   then — well,   he 

would    KLO. 

When  the  clock  pointed  to  eleven, 
Jules    bade     his    brother    good-  night — 


filled  up  with  earth,  to  the  top  of  which  »■ 
broken-d'iwn  wall  fonns  a  fairly  ra«j- 
means  of  ascent. 

Jules  dismounted  and  tethered  his  horse 
to  a  tree.  Then,  making  sure  that  no  one 
was  about,  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  and  waited.  Beneath  him  flowed 
the  Rhone. 

Presently  he  heard  a  footstep ;  was  it 
she .-'  Yes  ;  the  moon  slipped  from  behind 
a  cloud  and  revealed  her — confidence  in 
her  sweet  face,  hope  in  the  buo]-ancy  of 
her  graceful  figure,  and — how  beautiful !  — 
crimson  pomegranate  flowers  glowing  rich 
against  the  black  of  her  heavy  hair,  her 
lips  but  lightly  meeting,  and  in  her  e)-es 
that  look  of  expectant  joy  a  girl  dare  show 
to  none  but  her  lover.  Jules  alm<»t 
repented  of  his  purpose,  but — no,  it  was 
sorcery  1  Who  was  this  strange  girl,  that 
she  should  drag  down  the  rapidly  ascend- 
ing Home  of  Raboul  ?  Let  her  be 
beautiful    as    Sin,  she    must    £ol      He 
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concealed   himself  on  the  toner  as  best 
he  could  and  called — 

"  AgnSs ! "  His  voice  was  almost 
exactly  like  his  brother's. 

'■  Jean  ! "  came  the  happy  ansner. 

"Come  up  here." 

"  Oh,  Jean  !     Cniel  1     I  can't  come." 

"  Come  up  here,  Agn^s." 

"  Then  help  me ;  give  me  your  hand." 

(live  her  his  hand  !  No  ;  she  must  not 
si'e  him  yet. 

■'  Uon't  be  silly,  Agn^s.  It 's  quite  easy 
to  get  up." 

■'Ho!  Monsieur  Jean!  I  ivill  come, 
and" — she  was  climbing  up  the  wall — 
'■  and  teach  you  " — she  was  nearly  at  the 

top — "  to  give  me  your  hand  when 

Oh!"      She     saw    him,    screamed,    and 
tottered. 

Jules  started  forward,  clutching  at  the 
girl,  but  he  was  too  late.  A  piece  of  her 
skirt  came  away  in  his  hand,  and  she  fell 
with  a  thud  to  the  brick  floor  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower. 

m  *  *  t 

When  next  the  sun  peeped  over  the  Alps, 
this  sight,  among  others,  met  his  view : 
At  the  foot  of  an  old  tower  on  the  bank 
of  the  Rhone  a  beautiful  young  girl — dead ! 


Jean  Raboul,  haggard  with  griff,  kneeling 
at  her  side ;  and  sitting  on  the  wall  hard 


"  Jean,"  said  the  farmer,  "  can  you  ever 
forgive  me  ?  I  only  meant  to  frighten 
licr — to  give  her  some  money  and  frighten 
her  away.  Uh,  Jean  —  Jean!  I  am  a 
murderer !  " 

The  case  of  the  farmer  was  liardiT  even 
than  that  of  his  brother. 

"Jules,"  said  Jean,  rising  and  taking 
the  other's  hand,  "  it  is  God's  will."  And 
then,  with  the  resigned  fatalism  of  the 
French  peasant,  "  It  was  to  be !  " 

Jean  Raboul  is  not  yet  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  hut  his  wife,  who  adoa-s 
him — her  maiden  name  was  iMarie  Cou- 
telle — thinks  that  the  country  cannot  much 
longer  do  without  his  rule.  Ilul,  with  all 
his  commercial  and  political  success, 
Agnds  Mandaron  is  not  forgotten.  In  his 
own  hand  Jean  Raboul  senils  a  Il-iiit  and 
a  hundred  francs  once  every  tlircu  months 
to  her  widowed  mother.  His  own  nmiher 
is  ven'  happy  :  "  her  lean — is  he  not  won- 
derful ?     He  makes  the  family  march  I  " 

And  it  is  something,  thinks  Jean,  that 
the  good  mother  is  happy. 
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ONI-^  cvcnint,'  in  May.  fiftv-fiiur  years 
aRO,  iiiaygdiiig  London  troopc.l 
nut  to  Drurj'  Ijinc,  for  Mrs.  Koeley  iinci 
her  husband  wen-  taking  a  l>t'nefit — the 
tmly  one  they  tiiok  in  town.  A  triple  bill 
was  prc.sentcti,  the  first  item  being  "  The 
I'rovokod  Husband";  nowadays  it  wnidd 
be  his  s[iousc  on  whom  thu  dramatic 
interest  would 
centri-.  Thcro  ari- 
se vcn  tharactt-rs 
in  the  comedy — 
four  men,  and  tlie 
rest  nomen,  Thr 
men  —  Macreadv. 
Phelps,  ("ompton, 
and  Kceley— 
have  long  since 
vanished  ;  but 
until  almost  the 
close  of  last  jear 
all  (he  three  ladies 
who  supported 
them  were  alive — 
MissIlclenFaucit. 
Mrs.  Kceley,  an<l 
:Mr.-;.  Stirling.  A 
brilliant  trio  tluy 
were,  loo,  each  in 
her  own  special 
way;  and  tliey 
were  linked  to- 
gether at  (Hflerent 
IKiints  of  tiieir 
careers  just  as 
they  Here  in  this 

cast.  Mrs.  Keelev. 
theelilest  of  the  three,  i 
and  hearty,  and  only  the  other  monih  cele- 
brated her  ninetieth  binhdav  on  ihv.  stage 
of  the  Lyceum,  Mhere  she  made  her  first 
appearance  sevenly  yars  befi)re.  Miss 
Faucit,  the  vmmgesi  of  ihe  three,  long  sinci- 
U-came  Ladv  Martin,  ami  onlv  that  most 
bahbling  of  all  gosMps,  the-'oKi  plav- 
gwr,"  can  speak  wiib  any  authoritv  on 
her  stage  achievemenis.  '  Mrs.  Stirling 
late  in  the  day  followed  thi-  steps  of  Miss 
Faucit  in  matrimonv  by  t)ecoming  "my 
lady,"  just  as  .-.he  liad  succeeded  her  in 


(litferent  p.irts  long,  long  ago,  when  both 
of  them  were  leading  ladies  of  distinction. 
liut  now  the  three  no  longer  remain  with 
ns,  for  just  as  last  year  was  vanishing  Mrs. 
■Stirling,  who  had  become  Lady  Gregorj-, 
Itassed  away  (Dec.  i8),  and  thus  another 
link  with  a  bygone  day  has  been  snapped. 
Stage-lainl   is   indeed  a  strange   land. 
The    majority    of 
its   inhabitants 
hear  the    impress 
of    youth,     al- 
though, as  Hailitt 
once    said,    we 
would  give  them 
immortality  if  wc 
could.  When  they 
lose  that  prerog- 
ative,   how   man)' 
of  them  fade  into 
a    dusky    back- 
ground,   where 
they    play    insig- 
nilieant    parts    or 
cease    altogether 
to      charm      that 
public  which  casts 
longing    eyes   on 
the   footlights! 
( »id  age  s. 


pl;i 


the 


theatre.  Fashion 
and  fancy  undergo 
such  rapid  trans- 
formations that 
the  beroc,s  of 
yestcrilay  become 
mere  names  to- 
day, and  n-putalions  that  once  were  great 
drift  into  shadouy  reminiscence,  for  the 
actor's  art  vanishes  with  him.  Mr.  Henley 
has  said  all  this,  sa.liv  enough,  in  his 
"Hallade  of  Dead  Actors"— 


Ami 


i  iht' 
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that  those  plajcrs  of  thstinction  who  sur- 
vive the  periotl  of  their  popularity  are 
ri-memhered  Uy  the  public  they  have 
pleased,   even    by    successive 


eighty  years  ago,  vet  how  very  different  in 
the  matter  of  theatrical  entertaimneitt  is 
the  present  year  of  grace  from  1816  !  The 
qpiihet  "entertainment"  might,  indeed, 
seem  to  the  modem  play- 
goer out  of  place  as  applied 
l(>  the  London  theatres 
in  ihc  year  foUoHing 
^\■ate^loo,  for  the  hgliter 
side  of  nature  was  scarcely 
touched  on  in  the  theatre. 
In  the  course  of  1816 
Kean  and  Macread)"  both 
appeared  as  Othello,  and 
ahhough  there  was  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  present 
niiniher  of  theatres,  live 
other  Siiakspcrian  pla« 
wore  produced  in  the 
iwilve  months,  to  say  no- 
iliing  of  the  comedies  hy 
Ciiniireve,  ^Lissingor,  Hen 
in. and  Sheridan  "" 


1  the  thcati 
,   the 


ni  ..f  Mrs.  Siddons  to 
Mage,  «hich  she  liad 


■d    tlin 


pro- 


I  wliich  she 
'Hue  again  trod  in  1817 
;!-.  Lady  Macbeih.  despite 
iln'  -^nmeivhat  melancholy 
rc'iii'insiraiices  of  "William 
Ha/liit,  who  was  laving 
real 
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ation  ot  great  players 
passing  away,  for 
-Mrs.  Siddoiis  con- 
iV,  Kcmhle  went  into 
ebrated  Miss  O'.N'eill 
e,  when  the  future 
toddle,   as 


ances  in  perfurmanc's  so  notable  in 
liurnselvrs  — ;il  the  Lyceum  and  the 
ilayinarkrt— iJial  forgetting  would  have 
hri'n  diOiiult  in  any  case,  and,  with  an 
actress  nf  such  rare  distinction,  well-nigh 
impossible. 

iler  storv  goes  awav  back  almost  to 
WaliTloo,  for  she  was  horn  in  July  1816 
ill    (Jiii-rn  Strn-t,  Mayfair.     That  is  just 


Necessiiv,  pr.iliablv  as  much  as  inclin- 
aiiun,  c<inipellcd  the  lady  to  turn  to  the 
^tagc.  Her  failuT,  faptain  Hehl,  one  of 
the  military  -secretaries  at  the  War  Ottice. 
anticipated  Micawlur,  and  his  familv  had 
to  keep  themselves  as  best  thev  could. 
His  daughter  Fanny  had  been  educated  at 
a  convent  in  Frame — her  sister  has  long 
hccn  the  abbess  of  a  itelgian  convent — 
but  at  the  age  <if  seventeen  she  found  that 
she  would  have  to  support  herself,  and  she 
resolved  to  do  so  on  the  stage.  It  was  at 
the  verv-  bottom  of  the  ladder  that  she 
had  to  begin,  getting  an  engagement  to 
play  chambermaid  parts  at  the  Coburg 
Theatre,  'I'hat  playhouse,  which,  curiously 
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enough,  came  iiito  existence  with  the 
dibulanlt,  was  situated  in  Waterloo  Bridge 
Road,  Lambeth,  where  the  Victoria 
(Temperance)  Music-Hail  now  stands ; 
and  it  was  the  home  of  what  one  has 
learned  to  scom  as  Surrey-side  melo- 
drama. As  she  probably  imagined  that 
her  surname  seemed  to  justify  the  evil  repu- 
tation which  then  clung  to  playhouses,  iliss 
Hehl  appeared  as"  Fanny  Clifton."  Despite 
the  adverse  conditions  under  which  she 
laboured,  she  did  what  lay  to  her  hand 
with  such  excellence  that  it  was  not  long 
before  the  manager  of  the  more  reput- 
able Pavilion  made  a  successful  bid  for 
her  services.  Before  she  was  many 
months  under  his  management  she  had 
married  another  member  of  his  company, 
Mr.  Edward  Stirling,  who  was  yet  to 
dramatise  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  in  which 
Mrs.  Keeley,  as  the  unhappy  Smike,  made 
one  of  her  earliest  successes. 

The  Stirlings  then  went  into  the 
country  for  a  time,  gaining  experience  in 
all  the  big  provincial  towns,  and  returned 
to  London  in  i8j6.  That  was 
rather  a  notable  year.  It  saw 
Helen  Faucit  join  the  profession 
at  the  same  age  as  Mrs.  Stirling 
had  done.  Balfe  was  singing 
at  the  Lane  in  his  own  opera 
■"The  Siege  of  Rochelle,"  undci 
ihe  management  of  the  poet 
Bunn,  who  wil!  he  remembered 
for  the  immortal  atrocities  of  his 
libretto  to  "The  Bohemian 
Girl."  Kean  was  the  bright 
particular  star  in  the  theatrical 
firmament,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  "  a  Mr.  Macready." 
as  Hazlitt  records,  came  up  to 
town,  which  he  soon  startled 
by  knocking  down  the  banal 
fiuim — to  the  tune  of  ^^^150 
4iamages.  Lord  Lytlon  and 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  Campbell 
.and  Moore,  Haynes  Bayley  and 
Theodore  Hook  were  in  their 
glory.  "  'Tis  sixty  years  since," 
.and  yet  their  very  names  seem 
ridiculously  old-fashioned  ;  and 
much  more  out  of  date  is  the 
theatrical  atmosphere  in  which 
Mrs.  Stirling  found  herself  trans- 
ported. She  got  an  engagement 
at  the  Adelphi,  then  managed 
by  Frederick  Yates,  the  father  of  the 
foimder  of  the  World,  and  made  a  hit 
as  Biddy  Nutts  in  Buck  stone's  melo- 
drama "A  Dream  at  Sea."  Those  were 
the  days  of  constant  changes  of  pro- 
gramme ;    and   in  a  short   time    she   had 
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played  many  soubrette  parts  in  a  round  of 
forgotten  plays  —  "  The  Ghost  Story," 
"The  Doom  of  Marana,"  and  the  like. 
Then  she  migrated  west  to  the  St.  James's, 
which  had  been  built  in  the  previous 
year  for  Braham.  Miss  Prisciila  Horton, 
who  aftenvards  became  Mrs.  tierman 
Reed,  and  whose  death  preceded  that  of 
!Mrs.  Stirling  in  the  early  part  of  last  year, 
ivas  one  of  the  attractions  at  the  theatre  ; 
and  the  mother  of  the  late  (i.  A.  Sala 
created  a  furore  by  dancing  tlie  cachuca, 
which  had  been  introduced  to  London  by 
^IdHe.  Duvemay,  aftenvards  Mrs.  Lyne 
Stephens,  whose  death  occurred  in  1894. 
Mr.  Sala  used  to  rally  Mrs.  Stirling  on  her 
appearance  the  first  time  he  saw  her.  It 
was  as  the  hero  of  "  Pascal  Bruno,"  a 
translation  of  Dumas'  melodrama,  at  the  St. 
James's.  "You  were  attired.if  I  remember 
right,"  he  would  recall  to  her,  "in  a  purple 
velvet  jacket  and  continuations,  pink  silk 
stockings  cross-gartered,  and  a  steeple- 
crowned  hat  adorned  with  many  ribbons, 
with  a  slouched  brim  ;  two  pistols  adorned 


your  sash,   and  in   your   right    hand   you 
cariied  a  rifle." 

Such  are  some  of  her  achie4'ements  in 
1836,  which  is  the  teal  year  of  her  intro- 
duction to  the  London  playgoer  ;  and  for 
exactly  half  a  century   she  contiuued  to 
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occupy  his  attention  more  or  less  at  all 
the  important  theatres.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  follow  her  career  in  detail. 


But  her  real  red-tetter  6ajr*  cane  kler- 
onein  i849,asd  theodier  m  1851.  lathe 
fonner  year  she  had  the  hoDOor  of  ibIid- 
ducing  at  the  Stmnd  "  Adrieoiw  Leconr- 
leur"  (redressed  by  John  Ozenfbid)  tOB 
English  audience ;  in  185'  she  actted  the 
deltghtAil  part  .of.  ¥tg  ^Woffington,- .bi 
"Masks  and  Faces,"  at  the  Hajmnket 
The  parts  are  at  Uie  vei^  poles  vflf.:te 
actor's  art,  yet  the  town  suoply  nng.flMli 
time  with  her  praises.  Nothing  nan 
striking  could  be  cited  as  showing  the  eiln* 
ordinary  range  of  Mrs.  Stit1tiig*a  | 
than  these  two  triumphs — the  one  ti 
sombre,  the  other  sparkling  1 
She  was  tragedy  and  comedy  rolled  uri» 
one,  and  if  she  had  never  done  anythim 
aftemards,  she  would  have  deserved  du 
verdict  which  appraises  her  as  one  of 
the  great  actresses  of  onr  ueulWl. 
Triumphs  these  were,  j-et  it  ia  iMCqr 
characteristic  of  the  fleeting  oai/aa,  .^ 
histrionic  success  that  to-day  ve  MUfft 
come  to  regard  Scribe  (despite  the  diadpli>>' 
ship  of  Mr.  Grundy)  and  Tom  Tajiatim 
on  the  brink  of  artistic  bankruptcy. 

Mrs.  Stirling  did  not  end  her  caMr 
here,  but  her  future  triumphs  wer^wt  tO 
be  compared  with  these  creattonK  She 
did  not  essav  the  part  of  Lady  Tewde 
until  i8s5,  and  then  she  was  not  partiai- 
larl)'  remarkable.    She  perhaps  reached  her 
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but   the    more    notable    landmarks   in   it 

cannot   be   passed  over.     It   was  not  till 

1839  that  she  found    her  way   to   Drury 

Lane,  but  her  Beatrice  did    not  call    for 

much  comment.      She  was   much   more 

successful  in   184.0,  when   she  succeeded 

Helen     Faucit    as    Clara    Douglass,    in 

"  Money,"  which  had  been  produced  in 

the  previous  vear,     !Macready  "was  much 

pleased  "  with  her  work,  and  had  her  back 

to  the  Lane,  where  she  became  familiar 

with    his    extensive    rlptiioirt.      On    one 

occasion  at  least  she  figured  as  Celia,  in 

"As   You     Like    It,"    to    Mrs.    Keelej-'s 

Audrey  and    Anderson's  Orlando.     The 

year  1843  saw  her  at  the  Strand,  creating 

the  part  of  Mrs.  Blandish  in  "  The  Rights 

of  Woman."    In  1844  she  made  a  failure 

as  Anne,  in"  Richard  III.,"  andin  1845  she 

supported  Miss  Cushman  at  the  Princess's 

in  "  The   Himchback,"   which  even   Mr. 

Daly  could  not  revitalise.    It  was  at  the 

Princess's  of  this  period  that  she  played 

what  was  to  her  the  most  enioyable  of 

her  many  hundred  parts — that  of  Maritina     uas.  stuumo  jui  iosauru,  anh 

in  "  Don  Ceesar  de  Baan."  u  oklahdo. 
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climax  in  more  serious  drama  in  Wilkie 
Collins's  blood-curdling  play,  "The  Red 
Vial."     This  play  was  not  a  success,  and 
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Mrs.  Stirling  practically  retired  from  the 
stage  in  1858,  In  1861  she  came  back  to 
pWthe  part  of  Jaconde  in  "A  Duke  in 
Difficulties,"  a  piece  Tom  Taylor  had 
specially  written  for  his  daughter  Fann_v — 
who  had  taken  to  the  stage,  tontalivily  at 
first,  in  the  previous  year — who  fliitrd 
before  the  footlights  for  a  brief  pi'riod. 
Her  old  love,  the  Adelphi.  also  secured 
Mn.  Stirling's  services  now  and  agiiiii. 

But  she  occupied  the  most  of  hi^r  time 
in  less  fetiguing  duties,  and  in  training 
that  younger  generation  which  had  come 
knocKing  at  the  door,  as  she  had  had  the 
excellent  sense  to  recognise  bj-  retirement. 
As  Professor  of  Elocution  at  the  Royal 
Aeademy  of  Music  she  had  ample  ojipor- 
toni^  of  imparting  her  artistic  methods, 
tending  though  they  did  to  slight  over- 
accentuation  (as  a  critic  put  it,  she  some- 
thnet   made    wrinkles   out   of   dimples). 

This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the 
keynote  of  her  method  of  teaching.  She 
did  not  waste  her  own  nor  the  pupil's  time 
hr  SQggeative  details.  The  main  central 
e«ct  was  what  she  aimed  at,  leaving  it  to 
Others  to  HII  in  the  rest.  The  vtteran 
ladv  used  to  place  herself  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room  in  which  the  tyro  was 
bein^  trained,  and  the  criticism  she 
mvanably  passed  was  "  Bigger  I  bigger  1 " 
ThM precept  is  invaluable  to  the  beginner, 


who  nearlv  alwais  breaks  down  on  the 
point  of  big,  broad  effect,  and  in  empha- 
sising that  Mrs.  Stirling  showed  her  keen 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  her 
art.  If  her  method  tended  to  induce  a 
certain  exaggeration  in  the  pupil,  that  was 
easily  remedied  when  the  latter  came  to 
play  with  other  people  on  the  stage.  To 
icam  the  lesson  of  a  broad  effect  was  the 
primary  step  to  success. 

Nor  did  she  forget  less  professional 
audiences,  for  she  occasionally  took  a 
run  through  the  provinces  on  a  reading 
tour,  fharitable  and  other  benefits — 
notably  those  of  Webster  and  Buckstone— 
always  found  in  her  a  willing  helper, 
and  for  many  years  she  used  to  rcpij-  to 
the  toast  of  the  evening  at  the  dinners  ot 
the  Dramatic  and  JIutual  Sick  Fund  in 
speeches  that  did  not  fail  to  open  many 
purse-strings. 

To  the  younger  generation  of  playgoers, 
with  whom  she  was  more  familiar  than 
any  of  her  earlj'  contemporaries,  she  was 
introduced  by  Sir  Henry  Irving,  who 
brought  her  out  of  her  retirement  to  be 
the  Nurse  in  his  memorable  revival  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  at  the  Lyceum  in 
1881.  That  year  she  figured  as  the 
Marquise  in  the  Haymarket  revival  of 
"  Caste,"  and  under  the  same  management 
she  had  her   one   opportutiiiy  of  playing 
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Mr.  Pinero,  for  she  had  a  part  in  "  Lords 
and  Commons."  In  the  winter  of  1 884  she 
played  Nurse  to  Mary  Anderson's  Juliet. 
No  one  who  saw  her  Nurse  will  ever 
forget  the  picture  she  presented.  She 
completely  filled  the  stage,  monopolising 
the  interest  whenever  she  appeared.  Prob- 
ably never  has  the  part  been  so  admirably 
played  by  anybody  else,  and  it  may  be 
long  before  play- 


have   the 
of 


goer 

opportunity 
seeing  another 
such  like  imper- 
sonation. 
Then  the  cause 


called  her  forth 
in  1885,  when  a 
performance  was 
arranged  at  the 
Criterion  in  aid 
of  the  wounded 
-soldiers  in  the 
ijoudan.  On  that 
occasion  she  and 
Mrs.  Keeley  ap- 
peared together 
in  an  epilogue 
written  by  Sir. 
Clement  Scott, 
which  might  be 
taken  as  a  fitting 
summary  of  the 
biographic 


the 


two 


old 


who  had  the 
good  fortune  to 
be  present  on 
that  occasion 
will  not  readily 
forget  the  strik- 
ing sight  of  the 
two  veterans  as  they  sat  on  the  stage 
chatting  together — 

As  in  the  green-room  in  dear  Dniiy  days, 
Discussing  actors ;  in  what  difTercDt  plays  1 
Once,  and  only  once  again,  did  she  accept 
a  part.  That  was  when  Sir  Henry  Irving 
secured  her  as  Martha  in  "  Faust "  ten 
years  ago.  Since  then  she  had  lived 
wholly  in  retirement.  Mr.  Sala  found  her 
to  the  last  "as  lively  as  Mrs.  Keeley." 
"  She  never  l^s  to  banter  me  about  my 
age,"  he  wrote  in  his  autobiogi^>by.  She 
was  his  senior  by  eight  yeaiB,  and  yet  she 
outlived  him,  if  only  by  a  few  weeks. 

In  September  1694,  Mrs.  Stirling  once 
more  flitted  into  publicity  by  manyitiR 
Sir    Charles    Hutton  Gregory,  the   civil 


engineer,  who  was  her  junior  by  a  year. 
Her  first  husband,  from  whom  site  had 
long  been  separated,  died  a  month  « two 
previously ;  and  it  was  probably  with  the 
line  spoken  by  the  Nurse  in  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet "  ringing  in  her  head — '*  I  think 
you're  happy  in  this  second  match,"  that 
she  resolved  to  try  matrimony  once  again. 
The  latter  years  of  her  life  had  been 
spent  in  almost 
absolute  ledre- 
ment   in   her 


Street,  W.  Al- 
though she  had 
not  been  to  a 
theatre  for  stMne 
seven  or  etg^ 
years  die  con- 
tinued to  take 
a  keen  interest 
to  the  last  in 
acting  and 
actors,  and  ms 
also  eager  to 
hear  vmA  the 
older  memben 
of  the  profesuon 
were  doing,  and 
of  the  young 
recruits  who  ap- 
peared from 
time  to  time  with 
distinction. 
They  buried  her 
in  Brompton 
Cemetery  on 
New  Year's 
morning,  with 
only  some  half- 
dozen  people  at 
the  grave -side, 
including  Mr. 
Bancroft,  in 
whose  farcHcIl  revival  of  " Caste "  she  had 
figured  eleven  years  ago. 

Hers  was  a  long  and  a  busy  li£e,  much 
more  exacting  than  that  of  the  actress  of 
our  own  time,  who  is  secured- within  the 
ramparts  of  long  runs.  She  had  created  a 
gallery  of  stage  portraits — her  own,  by  the 
way,  liangs  as  a  companion  picture,  by  Mr. 
Walter  Goodman,  to  Mrs.  Keeley's  in  the 
Garrick  Club — such  as  will  probably  &11  to 
the  lot  of  no  living  actress.  Many  of  them 
have  faded,  many,  have  become  bluned, 
only  a  few  of  them  remain  with  ns  to-day ; 
but  to  how  many  thousands  had  they  given 
pleasure  I  And  in  so  doing  the  giver  well 
deserves  the  honour  and  the  auction  paid 
to  her  by  a  world  that  knows  her  no  more. 


[here  is  no  produL-lion  ol'  l-'aihor 
Neplune  which  is  more  delicate 
and  beautiful,  even  if_it  is  all 
tnn  ei-anescont  in  its*  histnn", 
than  a  jelly-fisli.  Albeit  that  it 
is  the  simile  and  metaphor  used  to  convey 
the  idea  of  a  human  who  is  altogelheV 
backbonclcss  in  a  moral  for  political 
sense,  the  Mcdusn  may  claim  that  its 
beauty  wipes  out  the  indignity  of  the 
sarcastic  politician.  A  calm  s(>a,  of  the 
"  painted  ocean "  type,  a  summer  sun 
lighting  up  hill  and  vale,  and  all  nature  at 
peace  with  man  and  with  itself — such  are 
the  surroundings  which  jcl!v-fish  lifclovi-th. 
Then  they  hie  them  from  the  depths,  and 
come  to  the  surface  to  jiulsate  their  way 
through  the  yielding  waters,  Delicate  and 
sensitive  are  the  ^ledusa; :  for  a  passinn 
cloud,  darkening  the  water  -  surface,  iir 
the  ripple  of  a  chance  br<'ezc,  nill  cause 
them  to  disappear  and  to  seek  safet}' 
and  comfort  below,  after  the  fashion  of 
humanity  afflicted  with  mat  il,-  m,r.  Von 
will  see  them  by  the  hundred  in  any  hay 
when  the  sun  is  bright  and  the  water  still, 
"  revelling  in  the  luxurj-  of  life."  Vou  will 
meet  with  them  under  other  and  less 
favourable  circumstances,  when,  after  a 
gale,  the  beach  is  strewn  ivith  the  sur- 
chaige  of  Medusa-life.  Tom  and  battered, 
and  lying  helpless  on  the  sand,  you  behold 
masses  of  jelly-stuff  which,  thanks  to  the 
abundance  of  its  constituent  water,  .soon 
bAe»  into  nothingness,  and  which  repre- 
sent all  that  in  the  sea  were  dreams  of 


In  jelly-fish  life   it   is 

the  same  as   with   ourselves.      We 

flourish  and   are    beauteous  in  the 

heyday  of   our    fortunes,    but    the 

falling  away  when  the  evil  days  come   is 

disastrous,  unlovely,  and  altogether  sad. 

The  ordinary-  jelly-fish  of  our  coasts  is 
so  familiar  to  everybody  that  anj-  descrip- 
tion of  its  personal  appearance  must  needs 
partake  of  the  nature  of  an  uncalled-for 
piece  of  biography.  The  dear,  fj-lassy 
hell  or  disc,  which  i)peus  to  allow  water 
to  enter  it,  then  contracts  sharply  to 
expel  the  water,  and  thus  shoots  ahead — 
it  shouUl  rather  be  astern— in  the  sea,  need 
not  be  described.  I  presume.  Kvcrjbody 
has  watched  its  pulsiitions  from  a  boat, 
and  noticed  the  regular  heart-like  and 
rhithmical  iiiovemeuis  whereby  it  propels 
itself  through  the  sea.  Hut 'that  which 
everiljody  does  not  know  is  the  intimate 
person.il  history  of  the  animal,  the  trailing 
tentacles  of  certain  members  of  whose 
family  have  bestuwed  upon  the  group  the 
name  of  the  t  lorgon  « ilh  llie  snaky  locks. 
The  romance  of  natural  hislon-  is  not 
inaptly  represented  bvlbc  jVllv-fis'h  and  hs 
history.  T<)  that  wl'iii'h  is  lieauliful  vou 
can  s;ilV!y  add  that  which  is  intercstmg, 
and  in  this  respect  the  .Medusa  is  far  from 
presenting  itself  as  a  solitary  unit  in  the 
domain  of  life. 

Study  your  jelly-lish  a  little  closely  and 
obscn-e  its  personal  features  first  of  all.  It 
is  the  common  Aurtlia  of  our  coasts  that 
is  before  us — llu-  jelly-fish  par  cxftlkHCi  of 
everybotly.  There  is  the  Ix-Il-shaped  body, 
or,  rather,  a  frame,  which,  if  spreuti 
out,  inclines  more  U>  Vht  iMt&nt'ia.-^ftMi*; 
than  to   O^al  ot   \\vc  VW.     '\.\sa  ^wsaJi.-. 
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of  the  bell  is  open.  In  some  other 
Medusae  you  may  find  it  closed  (as  is  not 
uncommon  in  higher  life)  by  a  "veil," 
which  is  a  membrane  with  a  hole  in  it  to 
allow  of  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of 
water.  Notice  that,  like  an  umbrella,  the 
Aurelia  has  its  body  divided  by  certain 
lines  or  structures,  which  run  from  its  top 
to  its  edge.  When  you  scan  the  edge  of 
the  umbrella  you  see  that  it  is  notched  or 
divided  into  some  eight  distinct  portions 
or  lobes,  and  these  edged  parts  fonn  covers 
for  the  sense-organs  of  the  jclly-fish — for  in 
the  truest  of  meanings  it  is  anything  but 
a  **  senseless "  organism.  Down  in  the 
centre  of  the  umbrella  hangs  the  clapper 
of  the  bell,  which  is  really  a  stalked 
mouth ;  and  from  the  mouth  are  given 
off  four  pretty  large  arms  or  tentacles. 
If  now  vou  look  at  the  umbrella  itself, 
you  will  notice  that  eight  canals  or  tubes 
tliverge  from  the  central  part  of  it  and 
pass  outwards  through  the  substance  of 
the  body.  Those  canals  are  really  con- 
tinuations of  the  elementary  stomach  of  the 
animal  into  which  the  mouth  opens. 
There  are  other -canals,  between  the  eight 
principal  ones,  which  branch  and  interlace 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  network  on  the 
Medusa's  body,  and  round  the  edge  of  the 
umbrella  is  a  special  or  circular  canal  into 
which  the  other  canals  open. 

Now,  all  this  system  of  canals  is  clearly 
enough  intended  to  ccmvcy  the  digested 
products  of  the  IMcdusa  through  its 
system.  Y(ni  may  regard  them  as  corre- 
sponding in  some  degree  to  our  own 
system  of  blood-vessels.  Nourishment 
here,  as  in  ourselves,  has  to  be  duly 
performed,  otherwise  ]Medusa-life  becomes 
mm  est,  I'he  small  fry  which  pass  within 
the  umbrella  with  the  water  are  stung  to 
death  by  the  stinging  cells  with  which  the 
mouth-parts  are  provided,  and  are  duly 
swallowed  and  disposed  of ;  and  then 
the  nutritive  fluid  (or  blood)  which 
jelly-fish  digestion  manufactures  out  of 
the  food  is  circulated  as  the  currency  of 
its  frame. 

Sensitive  to  light  and  darkness  we  have 
seen  our  Medusa  to  be.  Therefore,  that 
it  possesses  eyes  we  are  prepared  to  have 
<Iemonstrated  to  us.  Not  only  has  it 
eyes  to  see,  but  it  also  possesses  ears  to 
hear.  What  it  sees  or  hears,  however, 
is  another  question  entirely.  One  great 
fault  of  unscientific  humanity  is  that  it 
always  will  persist  in  putting  itself 
inside  lower  life.  We  arc  so  very  apt  to 
translate  lower  feelings  and  powers  in 
terms  of  the  feelings  and  powers  we 
ourselves  exercise  and  possess.    This  is 


illogical,  very,  and  entirely  reverses  the 
proper  order  of  things.  The  beetle  cannot 
possibly  feel  "  a  pang  as  great  as  when 
a  giant  dies,"  gentle  Shakspere  notwith- 
standing. Twistings  and  turnings  are 
not  necessarily  proofs  of  pain  at  all. 
They  are  simply  the  reflex  and  uncon- 
scious squirmings  of  muscle.  And  so 
when  I  say  a  jelly-fish  sees  and  hears  I 
commit  myself  to  nothing  in  the  way 
of  dogma  as  to  what  it  perceives 
and  apprehends.  If  my  private  opinion 
is  worth  an^'thing,  I  should  say  it  is 
sensitive  to  light  and  darkness,  and  that  it 
receives  and  acts  upon  the  vibrations  of 
the  waves,  which  announce  to  it  that  the 
wind  is  freshening,  and  that  the  sea  will 
soon  be  too  rough  for  safe  enjo3rment; 
and  so  it  descends  instinctively  to  the 
safer  depths.  But  as  to  intelligence  and 
the  consciousness  of  why  it  does  so,  or  as 
to  any  api)reciation  of  anything  more  than 
light  and  darkness  and  vibrations,  the  less 
said  the  better.  The  Medusa  is  a  kind  of 
living  machine  in  this  respect,  and  no 
more. 

Round  the  margin  of  the  umbrella 
delicate  tentacles  or  feelers  are  found,  and 
th(^re  also,  as  I  have  said,  we  discover  the 
sense-organs  of  our  Medusa.  The  eye 
and  the  ear  are  practically  united  in  one. 
The  ear  is  simply  a  kind  of  sac  or  bag, 
wherein  are  contained  mineral  particles 
called  otoliths  or  **  ear-stones,"  which 
doubtless  serve  to  intensify  the  water-vibra- 
tions by  their  movements.  Close  by  is 
the  eye.  This  is  a  speck  of  colour,  with  a 
lens  above  it  to  collect  and  focus  the  light- 
waves. Behind  these  **  gateways  of 
knowledge"  for  touching,  seeing,  and 
hearing,  is,  of  course,  the  nervous  system. 
The  chief  offices  of  this  nervous  depart 
ment  consist  of  nerve  -  masses  placed 
around  the  margin  of  the  umbrella.  This 
is  appropriate  enough.  It  is  at  the  edge 
of  the  body  chiefly  where  the  nervous 
business  is  conducted,  and  there  some 
eight  nervous  offices  exist,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  deal  with  the  sensations  produced  by 
the  outer  world,  and  from  these  bureaux, 
as  it  were,  pass  the  nervous  cords  which 
place  the  other  parts  of  the  organism  in 
communication  with  them. 

Such,  briefly  detailed,  are  the  personal 
features  of  our  Aurelia.  Soft  as  is^ts 
substance,  and  watery  to  the  full  in  its 
composition  as  it  isc«-sufficient,  indeed,  to 
satisfy  the  most  rabid  of  teetotallers — tiie 
Medusa  yet  possesses  its  own  share  of 
living  matter.  The  wonder  is  that  life  is 
possible  with  so  little  solid  and  so  much 
that  is  watery  in  the  composition  of  the 
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substance  which  lives.  One  can  sjni- 
pathise  witii  the  disappointment  of  the 
deluded  agriculturist  who,  once  upon  a 
lime,  spent  days  in  carting  loads  of  jelly- 
lish  from  the  beach  to  his  fields,  in  the 
belief  that  he  was  manuring  them  with  the 
best  of  organic  matter.  'I'he  worthy  man 
might  as  well  have  poured  sea-water  on 
his  land — a  fact  which  demonstrates  that  a 
knowledge  of  natural  history  is  sometimes 
not  without  its  value,  even  to  vcn-  prac- 
tically minded  persons. 

As  we  see  our  Aurelia  swimming  in 
the  sea,  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
features  is  a  pinkish  cross  which  marks 
the  umbrella  body  above.  This  is  the 
mark  of  Monsieur 
Aurelia.  Aladame 
may  be  known 
by  her  yellowish- 

ihis  being  the 
sign  -  manual  or 
bilge  of  her  sex. 
No«-,  whatever  of 
romance  attaches 
to  the  Medusa, 
whose  biography 
e  are  discussing, 


it   1 


be  . 


fessed  the  history 
of  its  becoming 
forms  the  most 
curious  part  of  the 
chronicle.  AW 
modern  science  is 
eloquent  regard- 
ing the  import- 
ance of  tracing  an 
animal's  pedigree, 
because   to  know 

traly  what  it  has  sprung  from  is  lo  know 
really  what  it  is.  An  animal's  develop- 
ment is  a  panoramic  unfolding  of  the 
evolution  of  its  race.  (Irasp  this  great 
truth,  and  you  will  haie  niastcred  the 
chief  intent  of  zoology  "  as  she  is  wrote  " 
to-day.  If  a  frog  is  at  first  a  fish,  and 
then  a  newt,  and  finally  becomes  a  frog, 
this  story  teaches  us  that  frogs  have 
descended  from  fish-like  ancestors,  and 
have  passed  through  a  newt  stage  to 
become  the  higher,  tailless  amphibians 
we  know.  The  stor\-  of  one  frog's 
development  is  the  chronicle  of  its  race's 
evolution. 

Now,  with  our  Medusa,  things  may  not 
be  quite  so  clearly  marked  as  with  the 
frog,  but  there  are,  nevertheless,  materials 
to  be  found  for  constructing  a  pretty 
enough  tale  of  jelly-fish  becoming,  when 
we  have  ascertained  how  the  Aurelia  comes 


+95 

to  be  what  it  is.  "  Like  begets  like  " — so 
runs  the  familiar  saying,  and  in  the  main 
it  is  perfectly  true;  but  the  "like"  which 
directly  repeats  itself  is  not  of  much  value 
for  our  present  purpose.  An  animal  which 
directly  gives  origin  to  beings  exactly  like 
itself  shows  a  shortened  and  abbreviated 
personal  history,  with  many  of  the  chapters 
either  much  condensed  or  altogether 
missing.  -  Where  the  full  story  is  spread 
out  before  us,  and  where  like  only  becomes 
like  after  manifold  and  multifarious 
changes,  then  we  gain  our  clues  and 
materials  for  tracing  and  noting  fully  the 
biography  and  descent  of  the  living  form. 
There  is  a  near  neighbour  of  Aurelia, 
called  Ptlagia, 
which  develops 
its  eggs  as  does 
our  jelly-fish,  in 
the  beautiful  egg- 
producing  cross 
marked  on  its 
umbrella,  and  out 
ofe- 

liini 
a  little  Pelagia, 
which  nobody 
could  mistake  for 
anjthing  but  a 
jellv-fish.  I'elagia 
evidently  docs 
things  in  a  hurry. 
It  is  on  the  "like 
begets  like"  tack ; 
and  it  gives  us  jio 
clue  of  itself  to 
its  past  history. 
"  ■ ,  happily,  our 


Aure 


being  ii 

this  respect.  Its  egg,  duly  fertilised, 
passes  tiirough  its  early  stages  of  de- 
velopment while  yet,  in  company  with 
hundreds  of  other  juvenile  jelly-fishes,  it 
remains  within  the  parent  body.  Then, 
while  the  parent  .Medusa  dies  away,  the 
egg  is  sent  forth  into  the  sea,  a  little  oval 
speck,  provided  with  vibrating  lashes  or 
lilia,  therewith  it  propels  itself.  This  is 
the  Pfanu/a-siagc  of  things.  Next  it 
becomes  ]»ear-shaped,  and  attaches  itself  to 
a  rock.  The  free  end  is  pushed  in  upon 
itself,  as  it  were,  till  a  mouth  and  a  hollow 
is  formed,  and  then  little  tentacles  begin 
to  grow  around  the  mouth.  There  is  no 
sign  of  a  future  jelly-fish  here.  The  egg 
has  become  an  organism  resembling  the 
little  Hjdra  of  the  fresh-water  pools.  It  is 
a  living  tube,  the  opening  of  which  is  the 
mouth,  and  the  interior  of  which,  hke  the 
cobbler's  stall  of  the  rhvw\e,5^'^*^'i\^"  fc«. 
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kitchen  (or  digestive  work),  for  parlour 
and  ^1."  When  Sir  J.  G.  Dalyell,  of  pious 
zoological  memor}%  saw  this  little  creature 
first,  he  called  it  the  Hydra  iuba^  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  of  itself  a  distinct 
animal  form. 

The  mouth,  however,  begins  to  grow 
long,  and  the  parts  around  it  to  widen  out, 
so  that  a  faint  resemblance  may  be  traced 
here  between  the  umbrella  of  the  parent 
Medusa,  and  its  clapper-like  mouth-stalk 
Then  canals  in  the  umbrella  are  developed, 
find  the  youthful  Aurelia  in  its  tube-stage 
is  not  at  all  unlike  a  certain  near  neigh- 
bour, called  Lucerna filly  which  can  fix  itself 
to  sea- weeds  or  detach  itself  therefrom  at 
will. 

This  little  Hvdra-tubc  is  about  half  an 
inch  long  or  so.  In  this  state  it  may 
remain  for  years,  exhibiting  no  tendency 
towards  the  outlining  of  the  Medusa-form 
from  which  it  sprang,  l)ut  seemingly  content 
to  repeat,  thus  leisurely  and  indolently,  an 
ancestral  phase  of  its  histor}'.  And  in  this 
state  it  may  bud,  like  the  fresh  water 
Hydra,  and  give  off  colonies  like  unto 
itself.  But  its  day  comes  nevertheless, 
and  then  begin  the  changes  which  are  to 
bring  us  back  to  the  IMedusa-stage  once 
more.  It  begins  to  lengthen  first  of  all, 
and  round  its  tube-body  we  see  certain 
grooves  beginning  to  appear.  These 
grooves  grow  deeper,  and  then  the  mar- 
gins of  the  grooves  become  notched.  Our 
once  Hydra-tubci  now  appears  before  us, 
divided  crosswise  by  tlie  grooves,  exactly 
like  a  pile  of  saucers  with  jagged  edges 
placed  one  inside  the  other.  Last  of  all, 
this  pile  of  living  saucers  tumbles  to  pieces, 
and  every  ^^lucer,  expanding  itself  in  the 
water  and  **  feeling  its  feet,"  as  it  were, 
l>egins  to  pulsate  its  umbrella-body,  and 
appears  before  us  as  a  veritable  Aurelia, 
like  to  that  with  which  this  strange  cycle 
began. 

Now,  this  is  by  itself  a  strange  histor}*. 
If  you  inquire  which  is  the  real  and 
original  animal  here,  probably  science  will 
tell  you  it  is  the  little  Hydra-tube.  If  this 
dictum  is  accepted,  our  jelly-fish,  it  is 
clear,  becomes  a  mere  free,  floating  bud 
of  the  fixed  tube-like  animal,  destined  for 
the  purposes  of  continuing  the  race  by  the 
production  of  eggs.  Or,  conversely,  it 
may  be  plausible  enough  to  assume  that 
the  real  animal  here — that  is  to  say,  the 
true  head  and  representative  of  the  family, 
is  the  Medusa  itself,  while  the  tube-form 
which  dissipates  itself  into  saucers  is 
merely  a  stage  in  the  devel(^ment  of  the 
jelbr-fish. 

Is  there,  then,  any  test  by  which  we  can 


settle  this  momentoas  miestion  of  the 
personality  of  the  Medusa  P  I  think  lean 
produce  some  such  criterion.  Tlieie  aie 
colonies  of  animals  related  to  the  Mediia» 
and  known  populariy  as  2^phytes»  whkh 
grow  like  sea-weeds  on  ojrster-shells  and 
other  fixed  objects.  These  are  the  delicate 
vegetable-looking  growths  (popnlarij  sup- 
posed to  be  seaweed)  one  sees  in  eveiy 
coast  town,  stained  and  dyed,  in  the 
repositories  where  shells  and  other  fimcy 
articles  are  sold.  I  have  seen  them  also 
used  for  dinner-table  decorations,  and 
ver}'  pretty,  indeed,  do  these  "sea- 
flowers"  look.  But  they  are  not  sea- 
flowers  at  all.  They  are  colonies  of 
anitpals  growing  and  budding  in  the 
strange  verisimilitude  of  the  plant.  Now, 
certain  of  these  zooph^-tes  produce  buds 
which  develop  into  the  form  of  jelly-fishes* 
They  swim  away  on  the  sea,  and  produce 
eggs,  from  each  of  which  not  a  jelly-fish 
but  a  new  plant-like  zooph\te  springs. 
This  is  apparently  reversing  the  case  of 
6ur  particular  Medusa.  For  it  gave  rise 
to  a  fixed  plant-like  Hydra-tube  that  might 
last  for  a  year  or  two,  but  finally  dissolved 
itself  into  living  saucers,  and  left  no 
enduring  personality  behind  it;  whereas 
the  zooph}tes  on  the  oyster-shell  are 
lasting,  while  their  jelly-fish  buds  are  the 
fleeting  things  of  a  day  or  two's  egg- 
production  alone. 

The  story  this  told  us,  on  the  lines  of 
an  animal  revealing  its  past  by  its  present 
histor}',  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
after  all  the  fixed  Hvdra-tube  is  the  real 
personage  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
We  have  seen  that  this  tube-form  not  only 
produces  buds  like  unto  itself,  but  finally 
breaks  up  into  its  saucer-like  segments, 
each  of  which  becomes  a  Medusa.  Sup- 
pose, now,  that  the  tube  elects  to  remain 
permanently  in  this  guise,  and  to  proceed 
on  the  **  as  you  were  "  principle,  then  we 
see  such  a  permanent  form  in  the  little 
Lucemaria  of  to-dav,  which  attaches  itself 
to  sea-weeds,  and  which  can  detach  itself 
at  will.  Next,  imagine  the  budding 
process  to  become  the  prominent  feature 
of  its  life,  then  we  get  a  line  of  descent 
which  would  give  us  our  plant -like 
zooph}te  colonies  of  the  ojrster  -  shell. 
Finally,  if  the  splitting  into  saucers  came 
to  the  front  in  the  m}'Sterious  wavs 
and  works  of  development,  we  should 
find  ourselves  fiice  to  face  with  our  jelly- 
fishes  as  permanent  features  of  the  uving 
world. 

Out  of  a  common  ancestor,  then,  we 
may  assume  our  true  jelly-fishes  and  the 
plant -like   aoophytes  have   sprung^  and 
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the  nearest  living  rcpresentati\cs  of  that 
ancestor  to-day  are  the  Lucemaria  and  the 
tube-Hydra  which  springs  from  (he  jelly- 
fish egg.  If  a  zoopliyte  gives  off  jelly-fish 
buds,  that  ive  may  reckon  as  simply  a  kind 
of  sunival  of  one  ancestral  habit  still  seen 
in  the  little  Hydra-tube.  If,  in  another 
case,  a  zoophile  gives  off  no  such  roving 
buds,  it  has  contented  itself  with  the  more 
modest  ways  of  its  plant-like  ancestor.  As 
for  our  I^Iedusa,  it  represents  probably  a 
once  transient  stage  in  the  development  of 
its  ancestor,  become  permanent  an<i  fixed, 
with  glimpses  of  that  ancestrj"  in  the  tube- 
stage  through  which  its  egg  is  bound  to 
pass.    And  if,  as  in  the  Pdagia  jelly-fish, 


as  wc  have  seen,  there  is  no  tube-stage 
and  no  saucer-like  tiivision  at  all,  wc  see 
how  life  has  further  modified  these  her 
children,  and  has  materially  shortened  and 
condensed  their  developmental  record. 

This  reading  of  the  jelly-fish  story  may 
not  be  that  with  which  all  naturalists  will 
agree.  It  is  seldom  scientific  folks  do 
agree  universally  about  such  details. 
Whether  or  not  we  accept  the  chronicling 
1  have  given,  we  have  still  our  Medusa 
itself  to  regard  as  a  veritable  thing  of 
loveliness,  and  as  a  possible  puzzle  in  its 
delicate  vitality  for  the  future  science  that 
shall  n>ore  fully  detail  the  whj-  and  where- 
fore ot  its  existence. 


MR.  AND  MRS.   BEERBOHAr   TREE   IN   SLOANE    STREET. 


I  WAITED  a  inw  moniiiigs  ago  in  a 
very  pretty  little  drawing-room; 
indeed,  I  naited  in  two  ver^-  pretty  little 
drawing-rooms,  for  there  is  one  leading 
out  of  the  other,  an<l  I  am  a  restless 
man.  The  walls  of  the  one  are  a  pale 
blue  and  those  of  ilm  other  a  dark,  dead 
green,  suggestive  in  scheme  of  a  forget- 
me-not.  There  was  untold  wealth  of  real 
flowers  also — thick  branches  of  autumn 
leaves  and  amifuls  of  Michaelmas  daisies 
in  tall  vessels  and  roses  in  bowls — so  that, 
in  spite  of  an  open  window  and  a  blazing 
fire,  the  room  was  as  fragrant  as  need  be. 
One  thing  I  missed.  It  is  well  that  the 
inter%'iewer  should  produce  a  favourable 
impression.  A  tie  riding  up  over  my  collar 
or  a  stray  lock  on  my  forehead  has 
forfeited  me,  with  the  respect  of  my 
subject,  more  than  one  good  inter\iew. 
Now,  though  vanity  is  usual  in  mimes, 
I  could  see  no  looking-glass.  I  only  found 
one — a  narrow  one— after  long  searching 
in  the  back  room.  Such  details  are  sig- 
nificant to  the  careful  mind.  For  the  rest, 
I  liked  the  room  immensely.  I  spent  some 
time — for  the  ser\-3nt  told  me  that  Mrs. 
Tree  was  very  son)'  to  have  forgotten  my 
appointment  and  n'as  dressing  as  quickly 
as  she  could — in  inspecting  the  books  on 
the  little  white  shelf  that  nms  round  the 
front  room.  "  Endences  of  culture  and 
catholicit/  of  taste"  is  the  entry  in  my 


note-book,  and,  indeed,  they  range  fnm 
Plutarch's  Annals  and  the  tragedies  of 
-T!schylus  to  "  Jude  the  Obscure,"  "De- 
generation," and  "Elizabeth's  nretenden." 
'I'here  was  also  an  algebra,  with  a  piece  of 
paper  protruding  from  its  pages.  This 
piece  of  paper  (for  the  shame  of  the 
gentleman  is  the  duty  of  the  interviewer)  I 
ventured  to  examine,  and  found  it  acond 
over  with  rather  abstruse  equations  in  Mn. 
Tree's  bold  handwriting — "  MathematiGal 
diversions  in  leisure  moments,"  as  njr 
note-book  has  it.  It  was  pleasant  to  turn 
from  the  stifling  superiority  of  algebniol 
symlwls  and  figures  to  the  dain^  diBOider 
of  silver  things  up>on  a  marqueterie  table 
and  to  the  galler}-  of  unframed  photographs, 
most  of  them  profusely  signed,  along  the 
mantelpiece,  liut  I  wondered  when  Mn. 
Tree  was  coming,  and  whether  Mr.  Tree 
had  also  forgotten  my  appointment  and^ 
Heaven  help  him ! — gone  out.  Event^no- 
ductions  of  Mr.  Watts's  pictures  OUUKit 
wholly  assuage  the  appetite,  and  in  some 
depression  I  began  to  look  out  of  the 
window  and  count  the  frequent  "omnibi" 
that  roil  up  and  down  Sloane  Street  in 
hideous  procession.  Some  children  were 
plajing  in  the  square  opposite. 

"  Ah,"  I  heard  Mrs.  Tree's  voice  saying, 
"  I  was  afraid  something  had  prevented 
you  from  coming,"  and,  as  I  turned  round, 
we  both  smiled.    "  But  now  that  j-on  iavi 
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come  I  want  to  tell  you  all  tlia.t  you  want 
to  know.  In  America  I  trainetl  myself  to 
become  quite  a  good  sul^ject  for  inter- 
viewing, and  over  there  1  had  so  much  of 
it  that  I  think  I  have  got  to  know  really 
all  about  it.  Don't  tell  me  that  you 
don*t  want  to  interview  me,  but  merely 
to  have  a  chat  about  things  in  general  as 
between  two  fricnids,  for  that  is  always 
followed  immediately  by  a  (]uestion  about 
my  birthplace  and  whether  1  am  a  quick 
studv." 

"Well,  .Mrs.  ^IVee,"  I  said,  a  little 
nettled  to  find  my  usual  procedure  so 
exactlv  anticipated,  *' and  t7;r  you  a  quick 
study?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  I  have  never  had  a 
part  that  I  could  not  learn  l)y  heart  in  a 
day.  Fedora  1  learnt  in  an  afternoon, 
between  lunch  and  dinner.  I  just  learn 
the  words  straight  off,  before  1  think  of 
the  meaning  of  them  ;  so  that  after  that  I 
can  go  about  all  day  long  thinking  about 
their  meaning  without  referring  to  a  book. 
And  of  course  one  never  comes  to  the  end 
of  that  sort  of  study — not  even  after  tlu* 
run  of  the  play  one  is  to  act  in.  1  should 
like  to  do  all  my  |)arts  over  again,  but" 
(she  added  brigluly)  "  perhaps  the  public 
would  object." 

"  And  what  is  your  favourite  part,  Mrs. 
Tree  ?     The  public  must  know  that." 

"  Oh,  Ophelia,"  iNIrs.  Tree  replied  quickly, 
without  a  mouKMit's  hesitation — indeed, 
she  never  seems  to  hesitate,  nor  is  there 
in  her  mufti-manner  anv  of  that  languor 
which  is  her  dominant  note  upon  the 
stage.  "  Dear  Ophelia — oh,  yes  !  She  is 
the  sweetest  creature,  and  all  she  savs  is 
so  beautiful.  1  love  (^very  line  of  the  part. 
Such  a  lovely  death-scene  too!  It  all 
takes  j)lace  off  the  stage,  and  the  j)eople 
in  the  theatre  only  hear  about  it  from  the 
Queen,  yet  they  can  see  it  none  the  less 
clearly  than  if — 

Her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook 

before  their  very  eyes.  Only  Shakspere 
could  manage  that !  Even  my  cynical 
brother-in-law,  Max  Beerbohm,  admitted 
to  me  not  long  ago  that  *  in  Shakspere 
there  is  often  a  touch  of  something  very 
like  genius.'  I  love  doing  the  mad  scene, 
too.  In  New  York,  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  is 
the  great  brain  -  specialist  there,  came 
behind  one  night  and  insisted  that  I  must 
have  studied  in  a  lunatic  asylum  before  I 
acted  the  mad  scene.  He  said  that  I  did 
things  with  my  eyes  that  only  a  somcthing- 
ial  something  -  oid  was  ever  known  to 
do.     I  assured  him  that  it  could  only  have 


been  intuition,  and  was  delighted,  of 
course.  He  aftenvards  told  me  that  the 
movements  of  my  fingers  were  unmis- 
takably sane,  which  I  thought  unldnd  of 
him,  for  a  mad -doctor  regards  the  sane 
with  a  professional  suspicion." 

"  And  from  whom  did  you  inherit  your 
love  "of  acting  ?  '* 

**  Oh,  from  my  husband,  I  think.  I  have 
certainly  never  heard  of  any  member  of 
my  own  family  who  had  any  dramatic 
instincts.  Before  I  married,  I  had  acted 
a  good  deal  in  private  theatricals  ;  in  fact, 
I  first  met  my  husband  at  the  rehearsals  of 
a  play  that  we  were  both  going  to  act  in. 
But  1  never  had  any  intention  of  becoming 
a  full-fledged  actress  until  some  time  after 
I  was  married  to  him.  It  is  a  delightful 
life,  but  one  has  to  be  strong  to  stand  the 
strain  of  it.  I  am  as  strong  as  a  horse, 
fortunately." 

I  did  not  think  the  simile  a  ver}-  happy 
one  as  I  lo(Aed  at  this  slender  ladv  with 
her  strange,  fleeting  smile  and  shadowy 
coiffure.  I  asked  if  her  little  girl  was 
also  destined  for  the  drama. 

**  Yiola  ?  No,  I  don't  think  so.  Some- 
body asked  her  only  the  other  day  if  she 
meant  to  go  on  the  stage  when  she  grew 
up,  and  she  said,  *  Oh,  dear  no  1  I  am 
going  to  marry.'  She  seems  to  hold  rather 
early  -  Yictorian  views  about  the  stage. 
A\'ould  you  like  to  see  her  }  But  I  forgot, 
she  must  be  out  at  this  time.  Perhaps 
we  can  see  her  from  the  window.  She 
often  goes  into  the  nice  green  square 
o\er  tlie  way  with  her  sister,  who  is 
quite  a  baby,  and  the  nurse.  She  plays 
about  with  other  children  for  hours. 
She  is  careful  to  explain  to  them 
that  the  nurse  is  not  her  nurse  but  her 
sister's.  There  she  is.  Do  you  see  her — 
in  green,  running,  with  very  long  legs  }  I 
am  afraid  she  is  domineering  over  the 
other  poor  little  dears.  She  is  too  tall.*' 
Indeed,  ^liss  Yiola  seemed  to  be  directing 
the  procedure  of  the  game — whatever  it 
was — with  an  iron  hand.  Mrs.  Tree 
smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "  Children 
are  strange  creatures,"  she  said.  "  Viola 
had  a  tea-party  not  long  ago  for  her  birth- 
day. It  saddened  me  to  see  how  perfectly 
she  received  her  small  guests,  making  each 
one  of  them  at  home  and  bringing  each 
into  the  conversation  during  tea.  In  my  day 
these  things  were  done  by  the  'grown- 
ups.' I  began  to  feel  quite  de  trop,  and 
went  to  write  some  letters  in  another  room. 
\Yhen  I  came  back  1  found  Viola  pro- 
posing that  they  should  play  at  being 
children.  She  is  a  constant  joy  to  Tsay 
\\\i^b^.Tvd,   \vl\o     argues    with    her    about 
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things  ill  general  l-vctv  niorniiii,'  wlicn  stie 
comes  to  sec  him  at  breakfast  (his  hour 
of  domesticity}." 

"Yourhusband,  ^Irs.  Tree!"  I  caught  at 
the  allusion.  "  I  can  see  him,  can't  I,  to 
ask  him  a  few  questions  about  his  plans  and 
about  ^vengali,  and  things  in  general,too.'" 


Mr.  Tree's  head  betokened  a  busy  morning 
indeed.     My  courage  began  to  decline. 

"  Herbert ! "  said  Mrs.  IVee  softly. 

"  Darling !  One,  one  moment  1 "  was 
the  fevered  answer,  as  the  quill  went 
running  on.  In  a  little  while  he  mur- 
mured  to   his  secretarj-.   " '  Yours   faith- 


"  He  is  fearfullv  busy,"  sai.l  Mrs.  'I>ce. 
"  but  T  am  surf  he  is  anxious  to  tell  you 
things.  lie  is  downstairs  with  his  secre- 
tary, Mr.  I.ulhcr  Munday.  I  don't  think 
he 's  gone  out  yet.  Let  us  go  down  and 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den." 

And  in  a  bright,  orange -coloured  den 
.vc  found  Mr.  'I'rec.  'Fhc  creaking  of 
quills,  the  discreet  secretary,  and,  most 
of  all,    the    wildly    upstanding    hair    on 


-ely' — which   d'yon 

sincerely,'    perhaps. 


fullv'  or  '  Yours  .s 
think .'  " 

,-ill  do 
Mr.  Ir* 

"  I  hate  the  man — he  beats  his  wife," 
said  Mr.  Tree.  "  I  '11  put  '  Tvn-  sincerely' ; 
he  'II  know  I  don't  mean  that,  so  there 's 
no  violation  to  my  conscience." 

Another  scratch  or  two  of  the  quill  and 
iVicn,  ■«i\,\\  a.  dfeft?  ?.\%\\  Q^  relief,  Mr.  Tree 
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wheeled  round  and  looked  rather  startled 
at  seeing  me  there  with  Mrs.  Tree, 

"  Of  course — yes,"  he  said,  as  I  was 
being  introduced.  "  Delighted  to  see 
you.  I  remember — but  have  you  ever  acted 
before?  ,  .  .  I  Aiy  your  pardon.  A  gentle- 
>  to  be  an  actor  was 


the  meantime  ?  I  '11  come  up  lo  )'ou  in 
five  minutes.  So  sony  to  have  to  keep 
you  waiting.  Au  rtroir!  There  are  some 
cigarettes  upstairs." 

A  big  black  poodle  followed  us  out  of 
the  room,  under  the  impression,  as  Mrs, 
Tree   explained,    that   we  were    going  to 


Fhao  ig  Al/rtd  Ellii,  Upper  Bakrr  Sfrrrt. 


coming  to  see  me  to  -  tiav.  .  .  .  '/'Ac 
£itgtisA  Jllus/ratid." 

The  manager  rose  to  his  full  height, 
brushed  back  his  hair  with  one  hand,  and 
fixed  me  with  his  blue  eyes.  "A  charm- 
ing magazine  !      WcU,  as  to  the  modern 

drama "     Pausing,  he  glanced  at  his 

watch,  and  gave  a  short  whistle.  "I 
have  some  letters  I  must  get  done  for  the 
post.     Could  my  wife  show  you  things  in 


take  him  out  for  a  walk.  "  Poor  darling 
Bingo  !  "  ^Irs.  Tree  said,  running  her  hand 
through  the  dog's  luxuriant  ringlets,  as  wi- 
went  upstairs  once  more,  "  I  would  put  him 
through  all  his  tricks  for  j'ou,  only  the 
poor  hound  has  no  tricks;  but  he  loves 
me  very  dearly.  And  now  let  me  *  sliow 
you  things.'     Now  what  is  there  .- " 

Indeed,  there  were  plenty  of  interesting 
things.     An  oak  chest  upon  which  I  had 
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been  sitting  was  once  the  wardrobe  of 
David  Garrick,  and  bears  a  graceful 
inscription  to  Mr.  Tree  from  Lady 
Wantage,  into  whose  possession  it  had 
fallen.  There  was  a  large  snuff-box  used 
by  Edmund  Kean,  and  a  beautiful  coach 
of  Dresden  china  sent  by  an  anonymous 
admirer. 

There  were  several  drawings  in  silver- 
])oint  by  Lady  (iranby.  ( )ne  of  Mrs.  Tree 
1  thought  a  little  insipiil,  perhaps ;  but 
another,  of  Mr.  Tree,  was  marvellously  like. 
There  was  also  a  Hamlet,  drawn  on  brown 
})aper,  and  sent  as  a  Christmas  card  by 
Miss  Ellen  Terry.  "  ]\Irs.  Kendal  gave 
me  this,"  she  continued,  showing  me  a 
pretty  little  vase  of  silver.  *'  She  has  been 
so  kind  to  me  since  I  first  went  on  the 
stage.  I  acted  with  her  in  *  Lady 
<'lancarty.'  She  is  the  most  superb 
instructress  imaginable,  and  what  a 
f^plendidly  stimulating  companion  !  Her 
high  spirits  alone  are  a  lesson.  Luckily, 
the  Kendals  and  we  were  several  times 
acting  in  the  same  town  when  we  toured 
in  America.  We  made  manv  friends  out 
there,  but  meeting  them  was  amcmg  our 
most  pleasant  experiences." 

**  Did  the  journalists  over  there  interview 
you  much  ?  " 

*'  Well,  of  course  we  saw  a  gootl  deal 
of  th(;m.  They  were  always  very  nice,  and 
said  nice  things  about  us.  W(»  hoj)e  to  see 
a  lot  more  of  them  when  we  g(j  back.  1 
think  about  the  most  amusing  descrij)tion 
of  us  was  done  bv  a  ladv  who  had  lunchetl 
with  us  at  a  restaurant  the  day  before. 
Tlu^re  were  just  four  of  us — my  husband, 
liis  brother  Max,  the  lady  herself,  and  1. 
We  had  not  the  faintest  idea  that  she  wn^te 
f(;r  the  paper,  and  were  greatly  startled 
wlu^n  we  read  an  almost  verbatim  account 
<){  all  that  we  had  said  during  lunch.  We 
thought  her  somewhat  taciturn,  but  she 
vas  only  taking  shorthand  mental  notes." 


And  so  Mrs.  Tree  talked  on.  When  I 
asked  if  it  were  true  that  a  great  Shak- 
sperian  production,  with  a  great  part  for 
her,  was  to  follow  "Trilby"  at  some  far- 
distant  date,  she  said  quickly  that  she 
could  not  tell  me  "anything  that  really 
matters,  you  know,"  and  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  think  of  putting  on  another  play 
before  Doomsday. 

"And  that  reminds  me,"  she  added; 
"far  more  than  five  minutes  have  gone 
by,  and  my  husband  hasn't  kept  his 
promise  to  you.  We  had  better  go  down 
again,  and  you  shall  drag  his  secrets  from 
him." 

Mr.  Tree  was  standing,  as  we  made  our 
re7itdt\  dictating  something  to  his  secretar}'. 
I  was  not  sure  from  his  look  that  he 
remembered  my  face ;  but,  as  he  shook 
me  by  the  hand  with  great,  if  distant, 
courtesy,  I  murmured  an  apology  and  a 
hope  for  a  few  moments*  talk.  Mr.  Tree 
opened  his  eyes  very  wide  and  gazed  at 
the  carpet.  I  could  not  help  smiling  as  I 
contrasted  this  erect  gentleman,*  ruddy- 
faced  and  blonde  of  hair,  with  the  sinister 
Svengali  I  had  seen  a  few  nights  before. 

"  Well,"  he  began,  "  of  course  the 
aitor's  art  more  than  any  other  is  some- 
what  " 

He  turned  round  at  this  moment,  and, 
noticing  a  little  array  of  letters  awaiting 
his  signature,  he  took  up  a  quill  and  began 
signing  them  slowly,  one  by  one. 

"  ]\ly  hat ;  where  is  it }  "  he  murmured. 
His  secretar}'  took  it  from  an  adjacent 
chair.  "And  my  stick .^"  His  fingers 
closed  instinctively  upon  the  knob  of  it  as 
it  was  offered  him. 

"  GV/f/-bye,"  he  said,  gripping  my  hand 
with  grave  cordiality.  "  Good  -  bye, 
darling,"  he  said  as  he  kissed  his  wife. 
"  I  shall  be  in  so  soon."  As  he  retreated 
he  caught  sight  of  the  little  clock  upon  the 
mantelpiece  and  gave  a  low  whistle. — ^A.  B. 
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OSMUND— Osmund  the  Watennan, 
come  over — hie  over  !  " 
Osmund  the  Watennan  stepped  into  his 
boat,  and  sent  it  on  its  way  across  the 
feny  with  a  few  strong  strokes  of  his  pole, 
and  drew  to  a  standstill  by  the  water-steps 
jtut  under  the  wall  of  the  Franciscan 
priory  of  Dewy. 
No.  149.     February  1S96 


"  Farly  abroad,  young  gentleman,"  he 
said  to  the  handsome  boy  who  stood  on 
the  steps,  caressing  the  hooded  hawk 
perched  on  his  wrist.  "To  the  old  place 
and  the  old  sport,  Sir  Bevil  .-" 

Little  Sir  Bevil  laughed  and  frowned. 

"  Will  Hardy  must  needs  come  too,"  he 
said,  pouting.     "  My  good  uncles  yonder 

L  I, 
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will  not  have  tne  wander  about  alone  as  I 
used  to ;  but  I  ha'  told  Will  all,  and  he 
will  not  say  me  nay.     Come  down.  Will," 

as  a  young  man  came  slowly  along 
the  narrow  path,  fishing-rod  in  hand. 
"  Osmund  is  ready,  and  1  ha'  told  him  that 
thou  dost  understand." 

"Truly  do  1,"  said  Master  Hardy,  with 
a  smile.  "  Yet  I  think  I  am  scarce  so 
kind  to  thee  as  I  should  be  in  denying 
thee  this  stolen  delight,  Bcvi!."  He 
touched  the  boy's  shoulder  caressingly 
as  he  passed  him,  and  entered  the  boat. 
"Who  is  this  little  maid,  Bevil,  whom 
thou  dost  meet  daily  .■'  Is  she  of  gentle 
blood  ? " 

"  Ay,  surely  !  "  young  Bei'il  Carew 
said,  holding  his  handsome  head  high. 
"  Her  grandsire  is  a  goldsmith  in 
Cheap,  and  a  man  of  good  blood  too. 
You    city    folk   must  know  the   name   of 

"We  know  it  well.  He  hath  a  son  in 
the  house  of  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  another  I  have  met  ruffling  it  in  my 
brother's  house,"  Wilt  Hardy  said,  as  they 
pushed  off  down  the  river.  "  A  gay  spark 
iresh  from  French  wars,  with  a  dozen 
quaint  oaths  and  a  pretty  trick  of  swords- 
manship as  ever  I  saw.  And  to  whom  is 
this  little  wench  daughter .-' " 

"Her  father's  name  is  Hal,  I  think,  but 
whether  he  be  clerk  or  soldier  I  know 
not,  seeing  Jenny  names  not  his  name  to  ' 
me."     Master  Hardy  smiled. 

"  1  warrant  ye  speak  only  of  your  twain 
selves,"  he  said.  "  And  what  age  hath 
this  same  damsel  Jenny  ?  " 

"  Mistress  Jenny  Shore  is  twelve  years 
old,"  Bevil  Carew  -said  with  dignity.  "  See 
you  yon  green  islet  where  the  rushes  grow. 
Will  ?  There  'tis  we  keep  our  tryst.  Pull 
up  warily,  Osmund,"  as  the  boat  glided 
up  alongside  the  rushes.  "Now,  Will! 
Osmund,  when  the  cuckoo  cries  thrice, 
thou  must  ship  oars  and  down  with  the 
tide  to  us,  dost  hear?"  Osmund  nodded, 
with  a  laugh  in  his  pleasant  blue  eyes,  and 
the  boat  glided  away  up-stream,  while 
Will  Hardy  and  his  young  charge  pushed 
their  way  through  the  rushes,  to  the 
extreme  alarm  of  a  wild  duck,  who  flew 
out  from  her  nest  in  the  reeds  with  an  out- 
burst of  indignant  quacks.  Bevil  whistled 
twice  as  they  drew  themselves  free  of  the 
reeds,  and  a  little  laugh  answered  back  OS  he 
and  Will  Hardy  stepped  on  to  the  firmer 
ground  and  confronted  a  small  damsel 
gowned  in  black,  with  a  small  blue  cap  sewn 
with  pearls  perched  on  her  auburn  head. 
She  gave  Bevil  a  careless  little  nod,  and 
then  her  large  blue  eyes  went  inqmringVy 


over  everjr  detail  of  Will  Hardjr't  jace 
and  figure.  "So  thou  hast  broagfat  tlqr 
watch-^og  ? "  she  said  qnaindr.  "  Lo 
you  I  I  have  my  tyke  tooy-oot,  GUbeit  I " 
The  ruiibea  paited  again,  uuf  a  lad 
stepped  out  from  them,  ««Hi^g  toKfM  ' 
glances  at  Bevil  and  ^NtW.  as  he  i 
forward.  - 

"What's  thy  will,  Jane?"  be  aid 
curtly.  "And  what  do  these  atiangen 
here  ? " 

"  Ask  them,"  little  Jane  Shore  odd 
coquetdshly.  "  I  warrant  they  can  annrtr 
for  themselves." 

"Who  be  ye?"  the  boy  Gilbert  nid 
sharply.  "  And  what  do  ye  here  ?  TMa 
island  is  the  private  ground  of  Master 
Josceline  Shore." 

"  I  knew  not  that,"  Bevil  said  as 
sharply ;  "  but  we  will  stay,  none  tbe.les^ 
by  leave  of  Mistress  Jenny," 

"  Why  do  ye  not  fight  for  it  ?  "  Jemqr 
asked  demurely.  "  Nay,"  as  the  boyt 
clenched  their  fists  simultaneous,  *'  I 
mean  by  wit,  not  by  strength.  I  know 
not  your  name,  Sir,"  turning  abrupdy  to 
Will  Hardy,  who  stood  looking  on,  ^^M»ff^^ 
and  not  a  little  perplexed,  "  but  we  t»^ 
will  be  judges  an'  you  please,  while  flieM^ 
my  knights,  strive  wit  to  wit," 

"My  name  is  William  Haidy,  lit4e 
mistress,  at  your  service,"  Will  said,  imMhj 
her  a  low  bow,  "  and  1  doubt  not  fapt  vliht 
I  will  strive  to  judge  fairly,  with  yo>  t» 
aid."  ■ 

"There  is  room  here  by  my  •idc^" 
Jenny  said,  patting  the  grassy  utHnd 
where  she  sat.  "  Come,  sit  here,  ybatttt 
Hardy;  and  have  here  this  lot^  Beril: 
thou  canst  finger  it,  I  know,  and  Gilbert 
cannot." . 

"  The  test— to  the  test,  Jenny  !  "  Beril. 
cried  impatiently.  Mistress  Jenny  tossed' 
her  auburn  head.  "  Hurry  no  man'l^ 
kine,"  she  said  demurely,  "  or  else  1  wflj, 
surely  give  thee  a  harder  task.  Bevilt! 
thou  must  sing  me  through  'La  Belb»^ 
Dame  sans  Merci,'and  miss  not  a  word,  o^ 
I  will  not  see  thee  for  a  se'nnighU 
Gilbert" — she  paused  reflectively  —  "I- 
know  thou  canst  not  sing,  coz,  save  as  ^ 
frog  does,  at  night." 

Gilbert's  gipsy  fece  flushed  hotly,  "t 
can  fight  if  1  cannot  sing,"  he  said  fiercely. 
"This  gleeman  fellow  may  beat  me  in 
that  if  he  can," 

Bevil  turned  and  looked  at  hkn  with 
calm  contempt  in  his  grey  eyes.  "IwiU 
have  ado  with  thee  presently ;  but  I  will 
serve  Mistress  Jenny  first.  How  goes  the 
time,  Jenny—thus?"  He  thtew  a  look. 
«t  pretty  Jenny  sitting  throned  above  hiai^ 


os:\ruxD  the  waterman. 


■  T 

^BKE^  ^^■'  >.- ■^^ 

■     -yt*';,,^'  _^ 
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and  began  to  sing  to  an  old  French  air 
words  something  like  these — 

East  o*  the  sun,  west  o'  the  moon, 
They  must  go  far  who'd  win  her  boon : 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci! 
West  o*  the  moon,  east  o'  the  sun, 
Thither  are  many  roads  that  run; 
But  the  right  road  is  only  one — 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci ! 

Straight  as  a  lily-wand  is  she, 
Her  gold  hair  floweth  to  her  knee  : 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci ! 
Her  eyes  are  blue  anon,  and  gray, 
Their  colour  no  man  yet  may  say. 
Yet  steal  they  many  souls  away — 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci ! 

And  whoso  kisseth  her  on  the  mouth 
Knows  no  more  hunger  and  no  more  drouth. 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci ! 
And  whoso  she  hath  kissed  again 
Is  blessed  above  all  other  men  ; 
But  Heaven  yate  is  shut  ayen, 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci  I 

'•  Oh,  well  sung !  well  played  !  "  cried 
Jenny,  clapping  her  hands.  "And  now, 
coz,  what  shall  I  set  vcni  ?  Rede  me  mv 
riddle,  Messire  Hardy.  What  feat  shall  I 
set  the  most  worshipful  ]\Iaster  Gilhert 
Woodville  ?  " 

**A  riddle,"   Will  Hardy  said,   smiling. 

Jenny  clapped  lier  hands  again.  "  That 
will  L  Now,  coz,  what  is  made  of  timber 
and  muslin,  and  is  sweeter  dead  than 
alive  ?  " 

(lilbert  knit  his  black  brows,  and  then 
answereil,  "  Woodruff." 

**  Right.     And  now  there  are  two  more, 

sweet  coz.    Answer  me  what  carries  maids 

and  men,  and  can  walk  the  water,  wears 

•linen  clothes,  and  though  a  woman,  knows 

two  masters  .-' " 

''  A  ship,"  Gilbert  said  at  once. 

*'  Readilv  answered,"  Will  Hardy  said  : 
•*  but  who  be  the  two  masters  .-' " 

Gilbert  laughed.  ''Her  captain  and 
the  tide,"  he  said.  "  Now  the  third 
question,  cousin  Jenny." 

Jenny  waited  a  few  minutes,  and  when 
she  spoke  her  beautiful  eyes  were  dreamy. 
**  Loves  gold  and  gives  base  coin ;  takes 
pearls  and  renders  glass  ;  born  ashore  and 
dies  neither  on  sea  nor  land  ;  can  read  a 
spell,  but  not  break  a  spell.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"What   is   it.'^"   cried  a  loud  cheerful 

voice.      **  Why,  Jane   Shore.      Nay " 

the  reeds  parted  to  show  a  tall  man  with 
blue  eyes  and  a  beard  mottled  with  brown 
and  grey — "  what  is  it,  child,  that  ye  look 
all  aghast  ?  And  who  are  these  guests, 
my  bonnibell  ?  " 

**  I  am  Benl  Carew,  of  Carew,  Devon- 
shire,"  JBerii  said  coolly,  "and  I  speak  to 
Messire  Josceline  Shore,  I  trow." 


"To  plain  Josceline'  Shore,  umquhile 
sailor,  and  now  a  goldsmith  in  Cheap," 
was  the  answer.  "  Your  business,  young  Sir, 
and  this  gentleman's,"  with  a  glance  at  Will 
Hardy.  "  Ah!  your  tutor,  Messire  Hardy. 
And  your  business,  gentlemen  ?  Hah!  mere 
idlesse?"  He  glanced  at  his  grand- 
daughter's demure  face  and  smiled. 
"  There 's  a  boat  here  among  the  reeds  and 
room  for  all  in  it.     Now,  gentlemen,   if 

you  will  honour  my  poor  house  so  far 

There  are  cates  of  Jane's  makmg,  and 
fruits  in  sirop  that  little  Deb,  Jane's  half- 
sister,  has  soddened  and  spiced.  In  with 
thee,  Gib ! "  as  young  Gilbert  Woodville 
hesitated  to  enter  the  boat.  "What  ails 
thee  ?  Jealous  of  Jenny,  eh  ?  Take  the 
steering  -  ropes,  Gib,  and  pass  me  the 
oars.  Well,  gentleman  " — to  Will  Hardy, 
wlio  sat  in  a  brown  study — "  why  so 
moody  ?  Is  the  day  not  fair  enow  for 
you  ?  " 

Will  Hardy  lifted  his  head  and  smiled. 
"Aye,  fair  enow  for  any  man.  But, 
^Master  Shore,  1  was  thinking  of  a  strange 
answer  to  a  strano^er  riddle — 

And  whoso  kisseth  her  on  the  mouth 
Knows  no  more  hunger  and  no  more  drouth. 

La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci. 
And  whoso  she  hath  kissed  again 
Is  blessed—" 


* 


a- 


It  was  the  year  of  grace  1465,  and  in  the 
garden  of  the  Shore  house,  where  the 
daffodils  were  all  out  and  waiting  for  the 
swallows,  there  walked  Gilbert  Woodville 
and  Jane  Shore  ;  now  no  longer  children, 
but  the  one  a  young  man  of  unusual 
height  and  comeliness,  dressed  in  a  sad- 
coloured  habit,  on  whose  left  sleeve  was 
embroidered  the  white  rose  of  York ;  the 
other  a  slender,  beautiful  girl,  straight  as  a 
lily-wand,  and  wearing  the  lily's  colours. 
They  had  been  quarrelling,  as  they  very 
frequently  did. 

*'  I  pray  you,"  Gilbert  said,  trying  hard 
to  control  himself,  **  push  me  not  so  far, 
cousin  ;  my  temper  is  better  in  hand  than  I 
deemed  it,  but  I  pray  you  press  not  so 
hard  upon  it." 

**  Why,  cousin,  cousin,  for  a  Woodville 
you  are  sadly  hasty." 

**  Cousin  Jane,  it  is  not  well  of  you  to 
twit  me  with  my  Woodville  blood,"  Gilbert 
said,  turning  very  pale.  "  It  is  no  fault 
of  mine  that  Anthony  Woodville  is  my 
father." 

"He  is  a  gallant  gentleman,"  Jane 
cried,  **  and  I  cry  you  mercy,  Gib.  What 
is  this  naunt  Alleyne  was  telling  Deb 
yesterday,  that  he  had  acknowledged  joa 
as  Ytts  «m  ?  '* 
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"  It  is  true,"  Gilbert  said,  "  and  it  is  by 
his  good  offices  I  have  been  made  gentle- 
man-at-arms to  the  King's  grace — but  let 
it  pass,  Jenny.  I  would  speak  of  our- 
selves." 

**  Anthony  Woodville  is  handsomer  than 
either  of  us,"  Jane  said  provokingly. 
**How  comes  it  he  has  wedded  the  little 
maid  of  Scales,  Gib  ?  Have  you  seen 
your  stepmother  ?  " 

Gilbert  frowned.  **  'Tis  an  evil 
marriage,"  he  said,  **  but  I  am  not  of  his 
counsel.  As  for  the  child,  she  is  a  mere 
babe,  and  she  wept  for  her  nurse  through- 
out the  marriage." 

**  I  will  not  weep  at  my  wedding,  Gib ; 
let  who  will  be  groom." 

Gilbert  pulled  a  handful  of  daffodils  and 
crushed  them  against  his  hot  cheek  for 
their  coolness*  sake.  '*  Jenny,  Jenny,  why 
do  you  try  my  patience  so  ?  " 

**  Because  it  pleases  me,  cousin  ;  and  it 
would  please  me  better  an  your  patience 
were  of  shorter  tether.  Gib,  I  would  you 
would  quarrel  with  me." 

Gilbert  shook  his  head  and  let  the 
crushed  daffodils  fall.  Jane  looked  at  him 
with  eyes  that  for  once  were  not  merry. 

•*  A  truce  to  jesting,  coz  ;  I  am  sad 
to-dav." 

"Verily.'*"  Gilbert  looked  incredulous 
as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  daffodils, 
upon  which  her  feet  were  almost  treading. 
**  I  have  never  seen  you  sad  yet,  Jenny." 

"And  yet  1  ^ave  been  sad,"  Jane 
retorted,  **  and  laughed  out  when  I  felt 
likest  weeping.  And  I  am  sad  to-day 
because — because  my  gudesire  has  plighted 
me  to  Master  Shore  the  goldsmith  and  our 
cousin.  Stop,  coz,"  as  Gilbert  rose  uj) 
with  a  set,  white  face,  holding  the  flowers 
closely  clasped  to  his  breast.  **  What 
would  you  do  ?  " 

**  I  will  to  your  grandfather  at  once." 

**  Useless."  Jane  shook  her  head. 
**  And  what  wouldst  say  to  him,  coz  ?  " 

**  Why,  that  Jane  Shore  was  my  troth- 
plight  wife,  and  that  I  would  hold  her 
mine  in  spite  of  Shore  the  goldsmith, 
and  in  spite  of  Satan."  Jane  laughed 
softly,  and  put  her  hand  on  the  young 
man's  arm  :  it  was  a  soft  laugh  and  a 
softer  touch,  but  the  two  together  took 
all  the  colour  and  youth  from  Gilbert 
Woodville's  face. 

*•  Useless  !  "  she  said  again.  "  My 
poor  Gib,  never  was  I  troth-plight  yet  to 
you  or  any  other  man :  and  had  one  man 
lived,  indeed,  I  might  have  been  troth - 
plight  to  him.  His  name,"  answering  the 
miestion  in  Gilbert's  eyes,  **  was  Bevil 
Carew."     She  drew  her  cloak  closer  about 


her,  for  the  March  wind  was  sharp,  and 
presently  she  spoke  again.  "  Gib,  1  am 
sorry.  I  had  not  thought  it  would  come 
so  hard  upon  thee." 

Gilbert  did  not  speak  for  a  minute  or 
two:  then  he  drew  a  long  deep  breath, 
and  put  her  hand  down  from  his  arm. 

**  It  is  not  past  endurance,"  he  said 
harshly.  **  Hate  you  done  with  me,  fair 
cousin  ?  I  would  go — go  pay  my  respects 
to  our  kinsman,  the  goldsmith.  I  pray 
you,  give  me  notice  of  the  marriage,  of 
your  courtesy,  that  I  may  have  time  to 
buy  some  trinket  for  the  bride.  Have 
you  any  message  for  your  groom.  Mistress 
Jane  ?  " 

"  Gib,  what  would  you  do  ?"  Jane  cried, 
clinging  to  his  sleeve.  **  Would  you  make 
an  open  scandal  ?  John  Shore  is  a  man 
well  on  in  years.  Gib,  for  old  sake's 
sake " 

"Trouble  not  yourself,  mistress,"  Gilbert 
said,  shaking  himself  free  of  her.  "  I 
carry  no  tales  ;  nay,  I  will  not  even  see 
the  goldsmith  if  you  be  afraid  for  my 
discretion.  You  will  not  deny  me  access 
to  your  grandfather,  perchance.  I  have 
moneys  to  lodge  with  him." 

Jane  drew  back,  looking  at  him  with 
reproachful  eyes.  "  Go,  cousin — he  will 
be  glad  to  see  you.  But  bide  not  too  long ; 
the  old  man  grows  very  feeble." 

"  Trust  me,  I  will  be  as  'wise  as  your 
pretty  self,"  Gilbert  said,  turning  away 
with  a  sweeping  bow.  He  went  on  his 
way  without  turning  his  head,  and  presently 
found  himself  in  old  Josceline's  chamber, 
kneeling  on  one  knee  while  the  old  man 
tried  to  read  his  face  with  his  almost  blind 
eyes.  "  1  cannot  see  thee  well,"  Josceline 
said  with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  methinks  thou  art 
not  the  same  lad  I  fostered.  How  long 
was  it.  Deb  ?  " 

"  Twelve  years,  gaffer,"  pretty  Deborah 
said,  going  on  busily  with  her  fine  sewing. 
Josceline  Shore  nodded.  "  Ay,  ay — twelve 
years.  And  how  long  hast  thou  dwelt 
away  from  us,  Gib,  lad  ?  " 

"  Five  years,  Uncle  Josceline." 

"  Only  five  ?  Ay,  thou  wert  fifteen,  and 
a  tall  springald  at  that.  Let 's  have  a  look 
at  thy  inches  now.  Ha !  "  with  a  chuckle, 
as  Gilbert  stood  up  at  his  full  height  of 
six  feet  six.  "He's  a  proper  man,  eh, 
Deb  ?  Must  think  of  wedding  soon,  Gib, 
my  lad,  and   raising  up  sons   to   the  old 

name   of "      He     stopped     abruptly ; 

even  his  purblind  eyes  could  see  the  dusky 
flush  on  Gilbert's  face.  "  Woodville  's  a 
noble  name  now.  mv  lad.  What,  dost 
thou  take  it  so  hard  still  ?  Has  /le  said 
aught  to  thee — thy  ij|tber  ?  " 
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"  Aye,"  Gilbert  said.  *'  But  I  had  rather 
had  an  honest  woman  to  my  mother, 
Uncle  Josceline,  than  Anthony  Woodville 
to  be  my  father." 

Old  Josceline  frowned.  **  Must  say 
no  word  against  little  Isbel,"  he  said 
sternly.  **  Honest  woman,  quotha !  Thy 
mother,  Isbel  Shore,  was  an  innocent 
woman  to  her  dying  day,  Gilbert  Wood- 
ville, and  that  was  the  day  she  bore  thee. 
And  the  sin  o*t  lies  with  handsome 
Anthony  Woodville — and  let  him  look 
to  *t.  Talk  no  more  of  this,  or  I  shall  not 
sleep  to-night  for  thinking  on  my  pretty 
sister  Isbel.  Has  Jane  told  thee  of  her 
betrothal,  Gib  ?  " 

**Aye,"  Gilbert  said  shortly.  The  old 
man  laughed.  **  'Tis  a  good  stroke  of 
work  for  one  old  as  I  am.  Kinsman 
Shore  hath  lent  the  King*s  Grace  certain 
moneys,  and  there  are  other  things — and 
then  kinsman  Shore  hath  a  well  -  lined 
pouch,  and  Jane's  first  son  will  be  Josceline 
Shore,  and  bred  to  the  sea  as  I  was.  *Tis 
an  old  promise.  And  pretty  Jane  will  be 
safe ;  kinsman  Shore  holds  fast  what  is 
his — and — but  give  thou  a  look  to  her, 
Gib,  for  old  sake's  sake.  And  get  ye  gone 
now,  lad ;  I  'm  tired,  and  I  wouldn't 
shorten  sail  till  pretty  Jane  is  wedded. 
Get  ye  gone,  lad  ;  and,  Deb,  bring  me  my 
ale-posset  quickly." 

Gilbert  went  clown  on  his  knee  again 
and  kissed  the  furrowed  old  forehead  as  it 
had  not  been  kisscil  for  manv  a  year — not, 
indeed,  since  pretty  Isbel  Shore  had 
kissed  it  for  the  last  time,  when  only  a 
few  furrows  were  there. 

**Thou  hast  a  way  of  thv  mother," 
Josceline  Shore  said  fretfully,  '*  and  1  like 
It  not.  Thou  must  be  for  thyself  alone, 
Gib — so  the  fates  have  chosen  for  thee, 
as  I  was — as  I  was,  God  wot,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Be  lucky,  as  I  was,  Gib — 
and  be  happy  too,  if  thou  canst ;  and  wed, 
and  ask  no  more  of  thy  wife  than  deafness 
when  thou  art  merrj-  and  dumbness  when 
thou  art  sad.  And  hark  in  thine  ear, 
Gib — what  of  these  moneys  }  They  are 
here,  are  they  }  "  as  Gilbert  laid  a  leathern 
pouch  on  his  knee.  **  Well,  1  will  keep 
them  safely  for  thee,  lad — and  hark  ye, 
again  !  There  is  more,  (jib,  in  a  safe  place 
Deb  only  knows  of — moneys  1  have  earned 
and  saved  for  thee,  and  gay  toys  from 
beyond  seas,  and  a  trifle  of  jewels, 
too,  that  were  thy  mother's.  Go,  lad ; 
go  now ;  and  when  I  am  dead  Deb 
shall  deliver  these  to  thee :  every  coin 
aj}d  gem  of  them,  or  I'll  haunt  her,  I 
vow  by  cock  and  pye!  Deb,  wench, 
dost  hear  ?  " 


"Ay,  gaffer,"  Deb  said  composedly, 
stirring  some  powdered  spice  into  the 
posset.  "  Give  ye  good-day,  Master 
Gilbert." 

That  day  month  old  Josceline  died,  and 
Gilbert,  coming  to  see  him  as  he  lay  in 
state  in  the  hall  within  sound  of  the 
Thames,  found  Jane — now  a  wife  for  some 
nine  days — queening  it  among  the  crowds 
of  kinsmen  and  friends,  and  imitated — at  a 
distance — by  little  Deb. 

*'  They  ruffle  it  bravely,"  a  bystander 
whispered  as  certain  of  the  Shores  lifted 
the  coffin  and  carried  it  out  into  the  street; 
**  and  have  given  it  out  that  Mistress  Shore 
is  his  heiress.  Is  that  so  ?  I  see  thou  art 
of  the  Shore  blood  by  thine  eyes,  young 
gentleman." 

*•  I  am  his  nephew,"  Gilbert  said,  all  the 
franker  that  he  resented  the  looks  of 
curiosity  and  compassion  bestowed  upon 
him  right  and  left,  ''  Gilbert  Woodville." 

•*  What,  pretty  Isbel's  son  ?  "  said  the 
other — a  goldsmith  also,  who  had  known 
pretty  Isbel  in  her  youth.  "Thou  hast 
more  a  look  of  old  Josceline  than  of  thy 
mother,  young  Sir — but  for  the  rest — is 
Shore's  wife  his  heiress,  after  all  ?  " 

"  I  know  naught  of  the  heritage,"  Gilbert 
said  curtly.  "  I  am  but  here  to  see  the  last 
of  one  who  was  my  kindest  foster." 

"Wih  thou  not  follow.?  Look!  they 
are  flocking  down  into  the  street." 

**  Nav,  not  I." 

**But  look!  what  knight  is  this  .?"  The 
goldsmith  held  Gilbert  fast  by  his  cloak. 
•*  A  goodly  man  !  Why,  it  is  Tony 
Woodville — him  they  call  now  my  Lord 
Scales." 

*•  I  pray  you  let  me  go ! "  Gilbert 
entreated  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Anthony 
Woodville  had  seen  him,  and  came  across 
the  room  to  him  with  outstretched  hands. 

"  On  the  same  errand  as  I  am,  sirrah! 
Nay,  hold  not  back  from  me,  Gib.  We 
will  go  down  and  walk  after  him  to 's 
grave  together.  Come  Gib  —  nay" — as 
the  young  man  still  drew  back,  his  fece 
burning — **  there  is  more  shame  to  me 
than  to  thee,  here  in  this  house  of  the 
Shores." 

"Truly  spoken,  my  Lord,"  the  gold- 
smith said  hoarsely ;  and  Anthony  Wood- 
ville's  handsome  face  flushed  a  little. 

"John  Prothero,  by  my  life!  Master 
Prothero,  I  will  not  insult  thee  by  proffer 
of  my  hand  here,  and  now." 

The  goldsmith  bowed  gravely.  "  I 
thank  ye,  Sir." 

"  Come."  Anthony  Woodville  took  his 
son's  arm,  and  drew  him  gently  out  of  the 
room.    ^^^^  ^x^  \.\ve  last  of  the  troop, 
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Gib ;  but  mayhap  we  are  not  the  lightest- 
hearted.  Poor  old  Josceline !  I  remember 
him  once  a  tall  handsome  sailor  with  an 
eye  as  keen  as  thine.  Gib !  hast  lost  thy 
tongue,  altogether  ?  " 

•*  No,  my  Lord." 

**  Art  ashamed  of  thy  father,  then  ?" 

They  were  out  in  the  street  now,  walking 
in  the  rear  of  the  procession  in  the  teeth 
of  many  curious  glances  and  many  unkind 
jests  from  those  who  stood  in  the  streets 
to  watch  old  Josceline  Shore  going  to  his 
grave  in  St.  Olave's  Church.  Gilbert  drew 
himself  up,  and  gripped  the  hand  his 
father  held  out. 

**  Not  to  -  day,  my  Lord,  nor  ever." 

Anthony  Woodville  smiled  rather  sadly. 
**  Speak  for  to-day,  Gib,'*  he  said  ;  *'  to- 
morrow is  in  my  Lady  Scales*s  hands ; 
and  for  ever — well,  the  saints  have  charge 
of  that.  Hark  ye,  lad,  what  of  thy  mother's 
jewels  ?  Thou  hast  a  right  to  those,  Gib, 
and  Mistress  Shore  hath  none." 

"  I  will  speak  with  my  cousin  concern- 
ing them,"  Gilbert  said,  and  he  kept  his 
word  ;  but  Jane  met  him  with  frank  denial. 
"  Naunt  Isbel  had  no  jewels,"  she  said, 
*•  or  her  lover  stript  her  of  them.  Cousin, 
you  deceive  yourself ;  there  were  no  jewels 
put  aside  for  you,  as  my  poor  grandsire 
doted  that  there  were." 

**  My  uncle  said  so,  Jane.  Did  he  not, 
Deb  ?  " 

Deb  looked  up  from  her  sewing  with 
surprised  eyes.  **  I  heard  naught  of  the 
matter,  Master  Gilbert." 

"  Not  when  he  spoke  to  thee  concern- 
ing them,  Deb,  and  of  the  moneys  with 
them  ?  " 

Deborah  shook  her  pretty  flaxen  head, 
and  Gilbert  laughed  out  suddenly  and 
unmirthfully. 

"  Fair  mistresses,  let  me  not  trespass 
any  further  on  your  patience.  Nay,  I 
will  not  tarry  for  my  cousin  Shore  to 
return ;  I  am  too  pressed  for  lime.  Com- 
mend me  to  him  ;  and  so  farewell,  my 
kinswomen." 

He  went  out  of  the  house  still  laughing, 
and  shouted  for  the  ferry-boat.  When  it 
drew  up  under  the  bank,  the  ferr}'man 
looked  up  and  met  Gilbert's  eyes, 
and  the  young  man  stopped  laughing 
abruptly. 

"  What,  Osmund  !  art  thou  Osmund  the 
waterman  still  ?  Man,  how  keepst  thou 
the  same  when  all  things  change  ?  Here 
is  pretty  Jenny  a  wife,  and  that  bold 
young  gallant  dead,  and  Master  Hardy 
a  cowled  monk  in  Dewy  yonder,  and 
I  a  gentleman  of  the  King's  house,- 
and  thou,   Osmund    the   waterman    still. 


How  old  art  thou,  Osmund,  or  have  thy 
years  stopped  still,  here  by  the  water  ?  " 

Osmund  shook  his  head  with  a  laugh. 
**  I  shall  have  seen  the  last  of  forty  years 
come  next  Lammas,  Master  Woodville," 
he  said.  **  And  ye  spoke  of  Mistress  Jenny 
Shore.     Is  she  wed  happily  ?  " 

**  She  is  wed  richly,"  Gilbert  said. 
Osmund  sighed.  **  I  saw  her  last  when 
she  was  but  a  lass,  no  taller  than  my 
elbow,  and  since  I  hannot  seen  her,  but  I 
ha'  heard  tales  enow  of  her  beauty." 

"  Beauty  enough  and  to  spare,"  Gilbert 
said,  stepping  ashore  as  the  boat  grounded. 
**  Drink  her  health  with  this  broad  piece, 
Osmund." 

Osmund  shook  his  head  and  pushed  the 
money  aside. 

"  Not  from  Mistress  Jenny's  cousin,"  he 
said  smiling ;  and  Gilbert  burst  into  a 
laugh  and  turned  away. 

**  Sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter.^" 
Osmund  went  on  as  he  shipped  his  oars 
and  secured  the  boat.  **  'Tis  a  pity,  for 
Master  Woodville  is  a  fine  lad  and  would 
ha'  suited  Mistress  Jenny  better  than  that 
sour  old  miser  Shore.  .  .  .  Well,  wooing  is 
a  contrary  thing  enow,  like  a  woman  .  .  . 
I  would  like  dearly  to  see  Mistress  Jenny 
again." 

He  was  to  have  his  wish  sooner  than  he 
expected,  for  a  few  weeks  later,  as  he  sat 
over  a  simple  meal  of  sour  bannocks  and 
water-cress,  a  hail  came  from  over  the 
water,  sharp  and  peremptory' — 

**  Hey  !  The  waterman  !  Over  at  once!" 

**  Some  gallant  in  haste,"  Osmund  said 
to  himself  as  he  pulled  across,  **  and  a 
handsome  gallant,  too,"  as  he  drew 
nearer  and  could  take  in  the  handsome 
face  and  tall,  gallant  figure  clad  in  a 
gown  of  murrey  colour,  with  a  cloak  of 
watchet  blue. 

"  To  the  lodging  of  Master  Shore,"  said 
the  gallant,  stepping  into  the  boat,  followed 
by  a  small  page,  habited  in  the  same 
watchet  blue,  with  an  arch  French  face 
under  a  cap  worked  with  white  roses. 

Osmund  the  waterman's  brain  was  busy 
while  he  rowed  the  two  across  to  the  bank 
under  the  house  of  Shore. 

**  The  King's  Grace,  a  thousand  pounds 
to  a  silver  penny;  and  what  would  he  do 
at  Shore's  house,  and  the  goodman  from 
home  ?  Pray  St.  Mary  he  come  on  an 
honest  errand !  " 

Apparently  he  did,  for  he  was  not  long 
there,  and  within  thirty  minutes  Osmund 
saw  the  horse  brought  to  the  door  amid 
much  bustle,  and  watched  with  an  easier 
mind  his  rather  cavalier  farewell  to  the 
slender  shape  in  black  with  the  glint  of 
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housewife's  keys  at  her  girdle,  who  could 
be  none  other  than  Jane  Shore.  That 
night,  about  nine  of  the  clock,  when  neariy 
all  lights  were  out,  he  was  hailed  again 
from  the  bank  below  the  Shores'  house, 
and  paddled  across  in  a  white  heat  of 
anger,  expecting  to  find  the  King  awaiting 
him. 

**  Osmund  the  waterman  !  Hie  over  ! 
hie  over !  " 

But  it  was  only  a  woman's  figure  which 
stood  on  the  landing-steps,  and  a  slender 
and  a  pretty  figure  at  that,  Osmund  saw  as 
he  rested  on  his  oars — a  figure  vaguely 
familiar  to  him,  though  as  he  drew  nearer 
he  could  not  clearly  recall  where  he  had 
last  seen  the  pretty  si^-lte  figure  in  its  rich 
garments  of  white  and  yellow,  or  the 
lovely,  laughing,  roguish  face,  framed  in 
a  hood  of  sad-coloured  taffeta. 

**  Pull  slowly,  good  fellow,"  said  the 
lady  as  he  handed  her  to  her  scat.  ''  I  am 
in  no  hurry  ;  indeed,  I  purpose  to  cross 
again.  What  sweet  smell  is  this  in  the 
air  }     I  vow  I  like  it  better  than  incense." 

"It  is  the  smell  of  lady's  bedstraw  on 
the  common  yonder,"  Osmund  said  as  he 
dipped  his  pole  in  the  clear  grey  water. 
The  lady  smiled  and  presently  sighed. 

**  Good  lack !  I  ha'  lived  in  the  citv 
streets  till  1  forget  the  very  look  of  lady's 
bedstraw,  country-bred  Malkin  though  I 
be.     Is  it  a  yellow  flower,  sirrah  ?  " 

**Ay,  Mistress;  yellow  as  wheat." 

The  lady  lifted  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
him  more  attentivelv  than  she  had  vet 
done. 

"Art  thou  of  English  breed?"  she 
asked.  **  For  all  thv  vellow  beard  thv 
face  is  not  of  the  English  look.  Thou  art 
not  a  Scot  .-^  " 

"  Nay,  Mistress  ;  I  am  Norway  born  and 
English  bred." 

'*  Norway  !  Tell  me  of  it.  'Tis  a  cold 
countr}',  belike  't " 

**  Ay,  but  the  hearts  are  warm  there,  so 
my  mother  said." 

"  Ay !  And  what  was  thy  father,  Osmund 
of  Norway  }  " 

"  Mistress,  my  mother  spoke  no  word 
of  him,"  Osmund  said,  his  blue  eyes 
darkening.  His  passenger  put  her  hood 
back  to  look  at  him.  the  better,  and 
Osmund's  breath  came  faster  as  he  saw 
the  braids  of  shining  auburn  hair  wound 
round  her  little  head.  Surely,  no  two 
women  in  England  might  own  such 
tresses,  he  thought  to  himself.  The  lady 
looked  at  him,  smiling  graciously.  She 
was  used  to  outspoken  plaudits,  but  this 
silent  admiration  pleased  her  better  still. 

"  Are  we  nigh  the  bank  already  ?    Put 


back,  Osmond ;  I  have  a  fiuicy  to  ferry  to 
and  fro  awhile,  and  deem  that  I  am 
embarked  on  a  sea  without  a  shore." 

''  Like  that  which  rings  the  world  round, 
and  where  the  Midgards-orm  lies  coiled," 
Osmund  said,  as  he  pushed  out  into  deep 
water  once  more. 

"  Tell  me  more  of  that,"  said  the  lady, 
leaning  forward.  "  Is  it  a  tale  of  Nprway, 
friend  t " 

**  Ay,  'tis  a  great  worm  that  is  big  enow 
that  the  world  may  lie  within  its  girth,  and 
in  the  uttermost  sea  it  lies,  and  does  not 
stir  till  the  world  ends.  And  once  a  roan 
stirred  it  a  little  from  its  sleep,  and  since 
then  have  the  tides  troubled  the  water.^ 

**  Ah ! "  said  his  passenger,  **  'tis  a  piettj 
tale.  Dost  ever  remember  a  lad  who  was 
ward  of  the  priory  yonder,  fenyman  ?  he 
used  to  love  this  river  well." 

**  Ay — Sir  Bevil  Carew — rest  his  soul!" 
Osmund  crossed  himself,  and  his  passenger 
followed  suit,  with  tears  in  her  beantiftfl 
eyes. 

''  He  died  in  France,"  she  said  dreuni!]^, 
"  and  they  say  many  a  fair  maid  of  Nor- 
man dv  wore  black  for  him.  I  ha'  mounied 
in  colours.  Hark  ye,  Osmund  the  wata^ 
man,  if  ever  they  make  a  song  abontthe 
streets  of  Jane  Shore,  and  ye  hear  it 
sung — say  this  for  her — ^that  she  wore 
black  in  her  heart  for  one  man,  and  lofod 
one  man  better  than  she  loved  herself;  aad 
that  she  loved  neither  soul  nor  body  milch 
after  he  died." 

'*  Madam  —  Mistress  Shore,"  Osnumd 
stammered. 

Jane  Shore  looked  at  him  with  diy, 
bright  eyes,  and  laughed. 

"  Ferry  me  down  to  the  bridge,  jronder: 
there  will  be  a  barge  waiting  for  me.** 

"Sweet  mistress,  stay  a  minute  I** 
Osmund  entreated.  "I  ha'  ferried  Bevil 
Carew  across  to  you — in  honesty — and  I 
cannot  ferry  you  across  to  the  King." 

Jane  Shore  laughed  again.  "  Thou 
needst  not  ferry  me  any  farther,  poor 
fool,"  she  said,  as  a  black  bulk  loom^  op 
alongside  the  ferry-boat;  and  someone 
called  sharply  out  **  Who  goes  there  ?** 

**  Jane  Shore,"  the  owner  of  the  name 
called  back ;  and  the  heavy  silk  curtains 
of  the  barge  were  pulled  shaiply  aside. 

**  Take  my  hand,"  the  voice  went  on» 
but  Jane  drew  back  with  a  faint  shriek. 

**Is  it  Gilbert  Woodville  speaks  P 
Gilbert,  how  came  you  here  ?  Gilbert,  let 
go  my  hands.  Osmund  I  Help !  he  will 
force  me  overboard." 

Osmund  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and 
pulled  her  violently  away  from  the  desperate 
man  who  had  hold  of  her :  then  there  was 
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a  scream  from  Jane,  and  an  oath  from  the 
rowers  of  the  royal  barge,  as  Gilbert 
Woodville  turned  and  leapt  down  into 
the  Thames.  Fifteen  minutes  later  they 
pulled  him  in  from  the  river,  and 
laid  him  in  the  ferry-boat,  dead,  with 
Jane's  breast-knot  clenched  in  his  hand. 


and  a  quieter  face  than  he 
for  many  a  day.  And  thi 
the  King's  barge  went  slowly 
river,  canying  Jane  to  her  n 
Osmund  the  waterman  went  bi 
the  river,  ferrying  over  Gilbert 
for  the  last  of  many  times. 


IN      MISS      MITFORD'S      COUNTRY. 


WITH  MENTION  OF  SOME  RELICS. 


A  lowland  maid, 
Rear'd  in  fair  Berkshire's  softest  shade. 

PASSING  much  of  my  time  in  a  house 
where  the  memory  of  Mary  Russell 
Mitford  is  cherished  as  that  of  an  intimate 
friend  and  frequent  visitor,  where  many 
■souvenirs  of  this  warm-hearted,  unselfish 
woman  and  charming  writer  are  carefully 
preserved,  hearing  much  of  her  doings 
and  many  of  her  sayings  from  an  intimate 
friend  of  her  intimate  friend,  it  was  with 
enthusiasm  that  I  set  out  one  rare  holiday 
Jast  spring  to  explore  the  neighbourhood 
where  almost  all  her  life  was  passed. 

Turning  one's  back  on  **  the  good  town 
of  Reading,"  **  Our  Village,"  locally  known 
as  "  Three  Mile  Cross,"  lies,  as  its  name 
implies,  on  the  high  road,  just  three  miles 
distant  to  the  south.  It  must  have  been 
a  beautiful  walk  in  Miss  M  it  ford's  time. 
It  is  by  no  means  unpicturesque  now. 
Having  ascended  to  the  high  ground 
•which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
Reading,  one  is  in  Whitley  hamlet,  occu- 
pied in  other  days  by  a  country  seat,  with 
park,  pleasure-grounds,  and  fish-ponds, 
where  my  Lord  Abbot  of  Reading  retired 
to  rest  and  enjoy  a  simpler  life  than  was 
possible  in  the  stately  Abbey,  **chiefest 
after  Glastonbur>'  and  St.  Albans,"  in  the 
valley  below.  **  But  these  have  long  since 
been  converted  into  a  farm,"  says  Mr. 
Man,  the  historian  of  Reading,  writing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  centur}-.  And  as 
the  name  of  a  farm,  Whitley  Park  is  still 
commemorated.  Whitley  is  now  a  hamlet 
in  name  only.  It  possesses  a  beautiful 
modem  church,  and  several  substantial 
villa  residences,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
TOWS  of  small  red-and- white  houses,  which 
stretch  down  the  dip  of  the  hill  towards 
the  countr>%  and  branch  off  at  right  angles, 
forming  quite  a  new  town  let,  where 
recently  extended  the  finely  wooded 
pleasure-grounds  of  a  mansion.  The 
Grove  still  stands  in  its  curtailed  garden, 
hemmed  in  by  its  upstart  neighbours ; 
among  the  bricks  and  mortar  remain  a 
few  old  timber  trees,  and,  as  the  wind 
rustles    among  the    leaves,    one    fancies 


them   making   murmurous   protest  at  the 
havoc  and  the  usurpation. 

Descending  the  hill,  a  wide  valley  lies 
before  one,  bounded  on  either  side  by 
tree-covered  ridges  ;  and  with  the  ozone 
fabled  to  blow  up  from  Southampton 
Water  mingles  another  less  odorous 
scent  from  the  Reading  Sewerage  Farm 
below !  There  are  also  brick-works  in 
the  valley,  always  an  ugly,  untidy  feature 
in  a  landscape.  Perhaps  the  vicinity  of 
this  industry  accounts  for  the  blocks  of 
new  houses  further  on,  which  now  face 
**  The  Four  Horseshoes,"  a  once  solitary 
roadside  inn.  The  straight  bare  lines 
of  the  modem  buildings  form  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  acutely  pointed  gables  of 
the  old  alehouse,  and  the  sloping  roofs 
of  the  ancient  and  picturesque  cottages 
in  the  rear,  with  their  double  row  of 
dormer-windows. 

Farther  on  is  another  roadside  alehouse, 
in  no  wise  remarkable  save  for  its  name, 
"The  World  Turned  Upside  Down"— 
which  appellation,  however,  on  reflection, 
appears  sufficiently  appropriate.  At  the 
angle  where  a  cross-road  branches  off  to 
the  left  is  a  picturesque,  ivy  -  covered 
schoolhouse,  and  the  new  villa  residence, 
some  distance  beyond,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  road,  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
farmhouse — one  can  yet  see  a  range  of 
old  farm-buildings  in  the  rear — mentioned 
by  Miss  Mitford  in  one  of  her  poems  as 
**  Whitley's  lovely  cot,"  where  she  once 
attempted  to  write  a  letter  **  with  a  pen 
twenty  years  old  and  just  a  drop  and  a  half 
of  ink,  in  the  midst  of  a  universal  clackit 
of  female  tongues !  " 

Just  before  reaching  Three  Mile  Cross, 
a  road  to  the  right  turns  off  to  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  (jrazeley,  and  some 
little  distance  along  it  is  Grazeley  Court, 
Miss  Mitford's  early  home  for  *'  eighteen 
happy  years."  A  colonnade  has  been 
added  and  bay  windows  thrown  out, 
othenvise  the  house  remains  pretty  much 
as  it  was  built  by  her  father,  Dr.  Mitford. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  and  pictur- 
esque   residence   which   the   Doctor   had 
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acquired,  together  with  seventy,  or  eighty 
acres  of  land,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his 
daughter's  lottery  prize  of  ;t20,ooo.  The 
old  house  was  pulled  down,  and  a  new 
one,  square  and  imposing,  took  its  place, 
which  the  Doctor  called  Bertram  House, 
to  intimate  his  connection  with  the 
Mitfords  of  Bertram  Castle,  in  the  North. 

In  a  letter  which  appears  in  L'Estrange's 
"Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,"  under 
date  of  i8oz,  Mrs.  Mitford  gives  her 
daughter  (then  at  school  in  London)  a 
lively  account  of  the  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  house. 

Among  my  friend's  collection  of  Mitford 
relics,  one  of  the  most  interesting  belongs 
to  this  period — namely,  some   odd  pieces 


1  th, 


Hoi 


,\.dg«<„.d   ,1 
sumptuous 


ilciiisliing  <)f  Ik-rti 


These  iiieci's,  comjirising  a  lurecii  of 
iK-autiful  shape,  two  or  three  soup-plates, 
and  a  couple  of  hutter-lioats  and  slands  in 
one,  in  W'edgwootj  fashion,  wen'  Ixiught 
some  years  ago,  with  other  odd  crockery, 
at  a  sale.  Furlong  they  were  stored  away 
in  a  dark  cellar,  hut  eventually  saw  the 
light  of  day  through  the  care  of  their 
present  owner,  who  admired  the  smooth 
cream  ware,  and  found  it  an  e.xcellent  foil 
for  thi'  flowers  with  which  she  loved  to  fill 
her  rooms.  So  roses  nestled  in  moss  in 
the  soup-plates,  and  violets  and  primroses 
and  pansies  in  turn  filled  the  boats  and 
saucers.  Hut  a  few  weeks  since,  when 
handling  one  of  the  pieces,  1  was  struck 
with  the  fact  that  the  crest  upon  it  was 
identical  with  that  impressed  on  many  of 
Miss  Mitford's  autogra})h  letters,  which 
had  recently  passed  through  m^-  hands.  I 
had  no  doubt  it  was  the  Mitford  crest. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  rim  was 
stamped    a    harp,    bearing   between    the 


strings  the  mysUc  number  X124,  which  I 
took  to  be  the  maker's  private  maA,  and 
forthwith  wrote  to  Etniria  to  know  if  xay 
record  existed  of  such  a  service  having 
been  supplied  to  the  Mitford  family 
between  1795  and  iSio,  which  more  than 
covered  the  period  of  the  Doctor's  brief 
prosperity.  But  Messrs.  Wedgwood  could 
throw  no  light  on  the  subject ;  and  then, 
one  evening,  when  looking  through  Misi 
Mitford's  "  Recollections  of  a.  LJteiuy 
Life,"  what  should  I  come  across  but  the 
following — 

"  One    Sunday    morning    we  were  aU 
preparing  to  go  to  church,  when  a  face 
that  I  had  forgotten,  but  my  father  had 
not,   made   its    appearance.     It   was   the 
clerk  of  the  lottery 
office.     An    express 
had  just  arrived  from 
Dublin,    announcing 
that  No.  1224*  had 
been  drawn  a  priae 
of   twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  he  had 
hastened     to    com- 
municate   the   good 
news.    Ah  me!    Id 
less     than     twentr 
}'ears  what  was  left 
of  the  produce  of  the 
ticket    so    strangely 
chosen  f    What,  ex- 
cept   a    Wedgwood 
dinner    service    that 
my  father  had   had 
made   lo    commemorate    the   event,    with 
the  Irish  harp  within  the  border  on  OOC 
side,  and  his  family  crest  on  the  otherl 
lliat  fragile  and  jjerishaMe  ware  long  out- 
histcd  the  mure  perishable  money  !  " 

So  now  the  Wedgwood  pieces  are  not 
u.sed  for  tlowers  any  more,  but  are  care- 
fully stored  away  in  a  cabinet  and  shown 
!Ls  a  very  precious  possession  indeed. 

.\nother  relic  dating  from  this  period 
lies  before  me  as  1  write,  being  "  Elements 
of  Ceographv  and  ot  Natural  and  Civil 
History,"  Itv  John  Walker,  embellished 
with  plates  and  maps,  third  edition,  1800. 
A  thick  octavo  volume,  in  old  calf,  bearing 
the  following  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf: 
"  Premiere  Classe,  Premier  Prix  dc  Com- 
[M>sition  Angloise,  qu'a  obtenu  Mile. 
Midford.  Hans  Place,  ce  16  Juin,  i8o». 
D.  St.  Quentin,"  with  the  wax  impres- 
sion of  a  fine  large  seal,  bearing  the  St 
Quentin  coat-of-arms. 

■  Tbe  ticket  wai  putchucd  by  Dr.  Milfonl  oa 
hii  (UnghleT*!  tcnlb  birthday,  Dec.  16,  1796,  ind 
tbw  ptotKulu  number,  »M4,  wis  iiubled  on  bf 
the  httk  Eiri,  u,  cHl  toeether, the lieureiiiMde tot. 
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The  school  at  22,  Hans  Place  deserves 
mention,  for  it  was  a  notable  establishment 
in  its  dav ;  and  here  Miss  Mitford  doubt- 
less  acquired  her  excellent  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  and  her  love  of 
French  literature.  The  proprietors  were 
a  Monsieur  and  Madame  St.  Quentin,*  the 
former  a  French  refugee,  who  had  been 
Secretary  to  the  Comte  de  Moustiers,  one 
of  the  last  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth's 
Ambassadors  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  St.  Quentin  were 
ably  assisted  by  Miss  Rowden,  an  accom- 
plished Englishwoman,  who  had  lived  as 
governess  in  the  family  of  Lady  Bess- 
borough,  whose  daughter,  afterwards  known 
as  the  eccentric  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  was 
her  pupil.  When  M.  St.  Quentin  retired 
into  private  life  at  No.  33,  Miss  Rowden 
became  principal  of  the  school.  Mary 
Mitford  loved  and  admired  her,  and,  when 
school  days  were  over,  paid  her  a  visit 
from  time  to  time,  as  she  did  also  to  the 
St.  Qucntins  close  by. 

Among  Miss  Rowden's  pupils  were  the 
gifted  but  ill-fated  **  L.  E.  L."  and  her  friend 
Miss  Emma  Roberts,  an  esteemed  writer 
on  India.  Dr.  Martin,  in  "  Old  Chelsea," 
also  names  Lady  Bulwer  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall  among  the  pupils  at  Hans  Place. 
Later,  Miss  Rowden  migrated  to  Paris,  and 
here  among  her  pupils,  first  in  the  Rue 
d'Angouleme,  and  afterwards  in  an  old 
mansion  in  the  Champs  Elys(5es,  was 
Frances  Ann  Kemble.  Writing  to  a  friend 
in  the  autumn  of  1829,  Miss  Mitford 
obser\'es — **  What  an  immense  hit  Miss 
Kemble  has  made  !  Did  I  tell  you  that  in 
spite  of  the  difference  of  age  she  was 
brought  up  by  the  same  governess  with 
myself.?" 

Eventually  Miss  Rowden  gave  up  her 
school-keeping  and  became  the  second 
wife  of  M.  St.  Quentin. 

To  return  to  Bertram  House  after  this 
long  digression.  Of  late  years,  under  its 
original  name  of  Grazeley  Court,  it  has 
acquired  a  fresh  interest  as  the  country 
home  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  I.  Palmer,  the 
philanthropist  and  temperance  advocate, 
whose  sudden  death,  in  1893,  was  so  sadly 
deplored. 

In  1820,  the  period  of  affluence  having 
come  to  an  end,  chiefly  owing  to  Dr. 
Mitford' s  reckless  extravagance,  house  and 
land  were  sold,  and  the  family  removed  to 
a  cottage  at  Three   Mile  Cross,  within  a 


short  distance  of  the  old  home,  **  which," 
says  Miss  Mitford  in  one  of  her  **  Country 
Sketches,"  **  it  nearly  broke  my  heart  to 
leave.  What  a  tearing  up  of  the  root  it 
was ! — though,"  she  goes  on  to  say,  **  the 
first  agony  of  the  transportation  being  over, 
I  have  taken  such  firm  and  tenacious  hold 
of  my  new  soil  that  I  would  not  for  the 
world  be  pulled  up  again,  even  to  be 
restored  to  the  old  beloved  ground." 
*  *  %  % 

Retracing  my  steps,  I  was  soon  back 
on  the  Basingstoke  Road,  with  *'  Our 
Village"  just  ahead.  But  first,  careless 
of  the  distance  still  to  be  traversed,  and 
eager  to  sec  all  that  was  possible  of  Miss 
Mitford's  country,  I  turned  into  one  of  her 
loved  green  lanes,  **  Woodcock  Lane,"  as 
I  afterwards  identified  it  to  be — a  grassy 
avenue,  shut  in  on  each  side  by  a  hedge 
and  a  row  of  oaks  and  elms,  emerging 
where  a  cross-road  cuts  the  avenue  in  two, 
and  a  solitary  homestead  appears  to  keep 
**  watch  and  ward."  I  had  no  time  to 
penetrate  the  avenue  beyond,  but,  taking 
the  winding  road  to  the  left,  presently 
obtained  a  back  view  of  **  Our  Village," 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  it  has  now  to 
offer.  For  there  is  a  certain  beauty  in  the 
varied  angles  of  the  old  tiled  roofs,  with 
their  tall  attendant  chimneys,  which  is 
altogether  lacking  in  the  modern  fronts 
which  have  been  added   to   most  of  the 


cottages. 


•  In  •*  Literary  Recollections  "  will  be  found  a 
Itydy  description  of  Mr.  St.  Quentin's  circle  of 
friends  of  the  old  regime,  who  ha  J  taken  refuge  in 
Loodon  from  the  horrors  of  the  first  French  Revo- 
lution. 


Alas  for  the  high  expectations  raised  by 
Miss  Mitford's  glowing  and  picturesque 
descriptions  !  Three  IVIile  Cross  is  quite 
the  most  commonplace  collection  of 
country  habitations  which  can  well  be 
imagined.  Disposed  on  either  side  of  the 
dusty  high  road,  those  that  are  not  modern 
and  ugly  are  poor  and  mean.  There  is  no 
j)icturesque  old  church  even,  for  the  village 
is  included  in  the  wide  and  scattered  parish 
of  Shinfield,  and  the  church  is  a  mile  or 
two  away.  A  hoarding,  gay  with  the 
coloured  posters  of  Reading  tradesmen, 
greets  you  as  you  enter  the  village  street, 
and  another,  equally  en  evidence,  speeds 
you  on  your  way.  Hoardings  in  **  Our 
Village "  !  To  think  of  it !  as  Miss 
Mitford  would  say. 

The  cottage,  or  **  miniature  house,"  as 
she  calls  it,  which  was  Miss  Mitford's  home 
for  thirty  busy  years,  where  most  of  her 
literar}'  work  was  done  and  whence  so  many 
of  her  charming  letters  were  dated,  has  a 
new  front  and  modern  windows — so  has  the 
village  shop  next  door — and  her  beloved 
garden — the  pride  of  her  heart,  with  its 
hollyhocks  "  like  pyramids  of  roses,"  its 
**  magnificent  dusky  cloves,    breathing  of 
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the  Spice  Islands,"  its '' flaunting  double 
dahlias,"  its  splendid  scarlet  geraniums, 
its  tulips,  pinks,  larkspurs,  peonies,  stocks, 
and  other  pay  ami  sweet  old-fashioned 
floivers,  and  "  the  great  linv-ireo.  beneath 


On  the  right,  as  one  enters  the  village 
from  Reading,  is  a  small  brick  house,  now 
divided  into  two,  with  a  long  garden  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  which  must,  I  think, 
be  the  erstwhile  habitation  of  the  retired 
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which,"  says  Mr.  Chorley.  "so  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  have  congregated  to 
talk  of  matters  far  above  and  beyond  i  be 
petty  gossip  of  a  country  ncighbouriuxiii 
or  the  private  trials  and  sacrifices  of  their 
quiet  hostess  " — her  garden  is  covered  by 
an  iron  erection,  wliicli,  with  the  cottase, 
forms  a  sort  of  village  institute.  The  late 
Mr.  \V.  1.  TalmiT,  of  ( ■.raKi^ley  Court  afore- 
said, having  some  years  ago  accjuired  the 
projiertv,  partially  rebuilt  the  cottage  and 
erected'  the  hall  for  llie  bcni-lit  of  tlie 
villagers.  A  beautiful  portrait  of  .Mr. 
Palmer  occupies  a  place  of  honour  on  the 
walls,  and  by  hs  side  is  a  .small,  pleasing 
painting  of  Miss  Mitford,  whose  memory 
is  per]ietuated  ill  the  name  of  the  Institute, 
which  is  known  as  "The  Mitford." 

Ami  yet  the  g,-niiis  loci  strangely  takes 
h<ild  uf  and  gri)ws  upon  one.  Some 
at  least  of  these  habitations  are  the  very 
ones  which  met  Miss  .Mitford's  eye  each 
time  she  looked  out  of  her  window  or 
sallied  forth  on  ber  dailv  ramble,  whose 
inmates  she  knew  so  intimately  and 
thscr'ihcd  so  uell.  With  care  one  may  yet 
identify  much. 


piililican,  unliappy  in  his  prosjierous 
leisure  for  lack  of  suflicient  occupation: 
and  as  of  yore  another  long  garden  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  next  tenement  and  its 
adjoining  workshop,  where  the  sickly 
looking  shoemaker,  with  the  pretty 
daughter,  used  to  sit  and  work  so  dili- 
gently, at  times  as  a  scornful  protest 
against  the  ebullitions  of  his  more  ener- 
getic neighbour.  'Tis  tru-  the  "  Foi 
and  iloni"  occupies  a  position  midway 
between  the  two  gardens,  but  this  house  I 
regard  as  a  modem  interloper. 

There  is  still  a  smithy  opposite,  and 
next  to  it  the  "  slender  mansion "  which 
boasted  the  only  sash  ■  windows  in  the 
village.  Rebuilt  and  altered  as  Miss 
Mitford's  cottage  has  been,  the  "  little  end 
parlour,  an  afterthought  of  the  original 
iiuilder,"  still  prefects  from  the  main 
building  on  to  the  footway. 

The  "  Rose  Inn"  (its  real  designation  is 
the  "  Swan")  is  still  a  "  whitewashetl  build- 
ing, retired  from  the  road  behind  its  fine 
swinging  sign,  with  a  little  bow  window 
room  coming  out  on  one  side."  But  the 
ptcscuV  \«ii\mi:^.tiT  u^  \.Kc  "  Rose,"  possibly 
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a  less  "  thriving  man  and  a  portly  "  than 
his  predecessor  in  Miss  Mitford's  day, 
goes  with  the  times  and  lends  its  old  walls 
for  purposes  of  advertising' ;  albeit,  com- 
pared with  the  aforementioned,  hoardings, 
he  manifests  a  sort  of  refinement  in  the 
art  and  craft  of  advertisement — to  wit,  a 
series  of  neatly  printed  announcements, 
elaborately  framed  in  ebonised  wood  and 
silvered  glass. 

A  few  steps  farther  on,  the  last  of  a  row 
of  old  cottages  possesses  a  many-paned 
bow  window,  which  looks  as  if  it  dated 
from  Miss  Mitford's  time,  and,  turning  the 
comer  into  Church  Lane,  one  passes  the 
house  where  the  curate  used  to  lodge,  still 
tenanted  by  a  worthy  wheelwright,  and 
"  ending  in  a  picturesque  wheeler's  shop." 
The  heavy  hatch  doors  were  flung  back. 
bat  the  shop  was  deserted  save  for  a  single 
occupant,  who  proved  to  be  the  master 
himself  I  begged  permission  to  view 
"  that  curious  old  shop  with  its  high  open 
roof,"  which  at  least  once  formed  the 
subject    of   a    picture.     Writing    to    her 


an  interior.  ...  It  is  singularly  pictur- 
esque and  affluent  in  details.  I  am  to 
lend  him  K.'s  little  boy  for  a  foreground 
figure."  One  wonders  if  this  relic  is  any- 
where extant  ? 

Very  kindly  my  guide  also  showed  me 
through  his  cottage,  which  for  its  "  charm- 
ing in-and-outness  "  might  have  vied  with 
Miss  Mitford's  dwelling.  He,  too,  is  a 
lover  and  grower  of  flowers,  as  his  green- 
house and  trim  garden  betoken.  A  mag- 
nificent wistaria,  watered  by  the  pond 
opposite,  covers  the  front  of  the  cottage, 
stretching  long  branches  along  the  work- 
shop walls. 

"The  shady  rope-walk."  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lane,  no  longer  exists,  for  rope- 
making,  like  thatching,  is  a  lost  art  in 
"  Our  Village."  The  only  bits  of  thatch 
now  to  be  seen  form  the  very  fragment- 
ary covering  to  a  couple  of  old  sheds. 

But  it  was  time  to  get  on,  and,  with  a 
lingering,  comprehensive  glance  at  "Our 
Village,"  I  turned  to  ascend  the  winding 
road  which  passes  through  Spencer's  \\'ood. 


^;^     ^ 


friend  Charles  Boner,  in  October  1850, 
Miss  Mitford  observes — "  At  your  lodgings 
we  have  just  now  a  Mr.  Pasmore,  an  artist, 
who  is  i»inting  the  wheelwright's  shop — 


D  TO  LODGE,    AND  THE   WHEELER'S   SHOP. 

A  noteworthy  object  on  the  day  of  my 
pilgrimage  was  an  ancient  hawthorn, 
which  grew  on  a  bank  near  the  top  of  the 
incline  and  was  a  mass  of  white  blossoms. 
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day — so  prettily  described  by  Miss  Mitford 
when  conducting  her  reader  through  "  Our 
Village."     I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  old 


Miss  Mitford  baskets  of  cianbemes  (far 
which  she  had  a  predilection)  fr«B  a 
'  tree '  in  the  &niiei*s  gardeo." 

The  builder  has  taken  possesaon  of  the 
summit,  even  as  he  has  of  the  correspond- 
ing  crest  at  WUtl^, 
A  glance  through 
the  park  gztes  on 
the  right,  dovn  a 
fine  avenue  of 
Wellingtonias,  an- 
other at  the  neal 
schoolhouse  hard 
by,  and  one  passes 
several  blocks  tA 
semi-detached  villas 
and,    in    delightful 


contrs 


I  old 


tree  nas  supported  and  attached  by  wire  to 
a  tL-ncc  in  the  rear,  the  palinj,'  of  "  the 
Hill  House  and  its  beautiful  garden." 
Alas  for  the  bree/y  open  common  at  the 
summit,  with  its  shining  pools  betw  een  the 
masses  of  yellow  gorse.  the  constant  goal 
of  Miss  -Mitford's  daily  rambles,  whose 
varying  beauties  she  so  affectionately  and 
adniirablv  described  in  her  "  Country 
Stories  "  !  It  was  long  ago  enclosed,  but 
across  the  park  paling  one  may  yet  obser\'e 
gorse  and  bramble -bus  lies  cropping  up 
among  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
There  is  a  break  in  the  fencing,  and  a  pond 
of  irregular  shape,  with  broken,  sandy 
banks,  edged  with  brambles,  still  lies  open 
to  the  roadway.  Here  I  rested  for  a 
moment,  idly  watching  the  swarms  of  tad- 
poles disporting  themselves  in  the  water, 
as  1  interrogated  an  "  old  inhabitant "  who 
chanced  to  be  opportunely  passing.  "  Yes, 
she  had  known  Miss  Mitford  and  the 
Doctor  t:)o.  All  her  life  she  had  lived  here- 
abouts ;  she  had  been  married  thirty-five 
years  come  harvest ;  before  that  she  had 
been  in  service  at  the  Three  Mile  Cottage 
with  the  family  who  succeeded  Miss 
Mitford  as  tenant,  and,  as  a  young  girl, 
had  lived  as  maid  in  a  neighbouring  farm- 
house and  had  been  to  the  habit  of  carrying 


picturesque  cottage 
on  either  side  of  the 
way,  ere  the  road 
again  becomes 
solitary-.  On  for 
another  mile  be- 
tween the  hedge- 
rows, till  it  crosses 
the  Loddon  at 
Sheep  Bridge,  where 
stood  the  pret^ 
old  mill  whose 
demolition,  wheo 
the  miller  grew 
rich,  Miss  Mitford  so  much  deplored. 

Soon  one  reaches  a  turn  to  the  left,  the 
nearest  way  into  Swallowficld  village,  and 
is  buunil  to  pause  and  admire  the  old  white 
house  at  the  comer,  with  its  gables  and 
massive  chimney-stack  —  the  very  house 
mentioned  by  Miss  Mitford  in  "  The 
Visit,"  where,  indeed,  the  road  1  have 
come  is  described  so  graphically  that  my 
own  wor<l.s  seem  trivial  and  inadequate. 
Having  gone  over  the  ground,  I  know,  at 
least,  how  true  her  description  is.  I  did 
more  than  admire.  I  sat  in  the  old  oak 
])orch  and  sipped  a  glass  of  milk,  fHY>ffe[ed 
by  the  obliging  housewife,  who  mformed 
me  that  the  old  place  had  been  occupied 
by  her  husband's  family  for  the  past 
hundred  years  ;  and  a  notice-board  over 
the  porch  announced  that  the  present 
tenant  was  a  glazier  by  trade,  as  his 
ancestor  had  been  in  Miss  Mitford's  day. 
1  also  regarded  with  interest  a  straggling 
row  of  nut-trees,  the  remains,  no  doubt,  of 
the  old  nut-walk. 

Another  cune  or  two  in  this  most  wind- 
ing high  road,  which  describes  many 
segments  of  a  circle  during  one's  journey 
from  Reading,  and  the  home  of  Miss 
Mitford's  declining  years  is  in  full  view, 
"seated  ttpon  a  lime  ascent,"  at  the  ao^ 
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where  the  road  just  traversed  trends  to  the 
left,  and  another  branches  off  to  the  right. 
In  forty  years  the  cottage  has  undergone 
some  change.  It  has  been  extended  on 
one  side,  and  two  bays  have  been  built  out 
on  the  ground-floor.  It  has  a  new  red 
roof,  and  the  little  court  in  front  has  been 
enlarged  and  turned  into  a  flower  garden. 
But  one  of  Miss  Mitford's  roses,  with 
copper- coloured  blossoms  and  shining 
pointed  leaves,  covers  part  of  the  wall  ;  an 
old  acacia,  wreathed  with  ivy-sprays,  over- 
tops the  chimneys,  and  beneath  it  still 
remain  one  or  two  syringa  bushes.  "  When 
the  weather  lets  me,"  wrote  Miss  Mitford, 
"  I  sit  at  the  comer  of  my  little  dwelling, 
under  a  superb  acacia-tree  .  ,  .  just  under- 
neath it  is  a  dark  syringa."  In  the 
paddock  at  the  rear  of  the  cottage  is  a 
venerable  yew,  under  which  Miss  Mitford 
loved  to  sit  "  for  long  talks  in  summer 
days  " ;  but  1  am  anticipating,  for  it  was 
Molly,  the  little  daughter  of  the  house, 
who  pointed  out  to  me  these  relics,  when, 
having  leisurely  scanned  the  exterior  of 
the  cottage,  I  knocked  for  admitt^ce, 
hax-ing  in  my  pocket  a  kindly  note  of 
invitation    from   the   owner.     Molly    and 


how  familiar  the  children  were  with  all 
that  concerned  Miss  .Mitford's  life  at  the 
cottage.  Is  not  this  fame,  and  would  it 
not  have  gladdened  Miss  Mitford's  heart 
could  she  have  foreseen  how  her  memory 
would  thus  be  cherished  by  the  children 
of  a  third  generation  .'' 

It  was  to  this  cottage  that,  in  the  autumn 
of  1851,  Miss  Mitford  removed,  the  one  at 
Three  Mile  Cross  being  no  longer  tenant- 
able.  "  A  terrible  job,"  she  writes  to  Mr. 
Boner  ;  "  there  were  four  tons  of  books  !  " 
"  I  like  our  little  house  more  and  more," 
she  writes  to  the  same  friend  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  To  this  cottage  came  as 
visitors  Dean  Milman  (formeily  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary's,  Reading)  and  his  wife  ;  Bayard 
Taylor,  the  American  traveller  and  poet ; 
young  Mr.  Fields,  of  the  famous  Boston 
firm,  the  "discoverer"  and  publisher  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  Mr,  "I'icknor,  his 
partner  ;  the  Rev.  William  Harness,  "  the 
chosen  friend  of  all  that  is  eminent  for  the 
last  half-century";  the  Rev.  Hugh  Pear- 
son, Vicar  of  Sonning,  "a  most  dear 
friend "  ;  the  Kingslcys,  from  Evcrsley  ; 
Judge  Talfourd;  Mr.  Bennoch,  F.S.A.,  a 
merchant  prince  of  cuhured  tastes  ;  Charles 


Sybil  and  Jack  took  me  over  the  cottage, 
pointing  out  the  room  in  which  Miss 
Mitford  died,  and  the  little  chamber,  a  few 
steps  beiow,  where  her  faithful  maid, 
"  K,"  was  wont  to  sleep.  It  was  wonderful 
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Boner,  the  chamois-hunter  ;  John  I.ucas, 
the  fashionable  portrait-painter;  '■  young 
James  Payn,"  and  many  other  interesting 
people.  Mr,  Paj-n's  family  was  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood  a     '   '     ' 
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Dr.  Mitford  and  his  daughter— one  of  Mr. 
Payn's  earliest  literaiy  efforts,  a  book  of 
verse,  being  dedicated  to  Miss  MitfonL. 
Apropos  of  the  Payn  family,  I  am  leminded 
of  a  paragraph  in  one  of  Miss  Mitford's 
letters  to  her  friend  Sir.  W.  Elford,  which 
shows  ho»-  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  may 
come  to  be  entirely  reversed.  She  writes 
in  181+ — "  There  is  no  love  lost  between 
you  and  the  Payn.s.  .  .  .  I'hey  speak  with 
delight  of  the  whole  race  of  Elford,  and 
seem  to  think  the  name  synonymous  with 
kindness  and  hospitalitj'  and  cheerfulness 
and  good  sense."  "  No  love  lost."  because 
mutually  precious,  between  friends,  has 
come  to  mean  "  no  love  lost,"  because 
none  e.xists,  between  foes. 

But  years  of  mental  strain  and  over- 
anxiety  had  done  their  work,  and  Miss 
Mitford  was  in  failing  health  when  she 
moved  into  the  Swallow  field  cottage. 
Twenty  years  before  she  had  written  to 
Sir  William  Klford  :  "  My  health  is  veii' 
indifferent,  and  every  year  I  find  the  task 
of  providing  for  a  family  more  and  more 
burdensome  and  difficult."  She  suffered 
much  from  a  painful  and  disabling  rheum- 
atic complaint,  partli  iiKluciul  by  the 
damp,  dilapidated  comJition  of  the  cottage 
she  had  left,  and  accelerated  by  the  shock 
of  a  carriage  accident,  and  she  i>assed  away 
early  in  the  New  Year  1855. 

She  lies  buried  in  the  quiet  churchyard 
at  Swallowfield,  a  mile  away  ;  thither,  the 
final  goal  of  my  pilgrimage,  I  bent  mv 
steps,  retracing  the  high  road  for  a  hundred 
yards,  turning  into  a  solitary  lane  on  the 
right,  jiast  a  copse  where  the  harsh 
"  squawk  "  of  the  pheasant  made  a  discord 
in  the  bird  music,  past  the  old  pound,  over 
a  stile  into  a  field-path  which  leads  into 
another  lane,  with  a  cottage  or  two  by  the 
roadside  an<i  a  duck  -  pond  under  the 
hedge.  I  stajed  a  moment  to  admire  the 
manclious  aquatic  feats  of  a  fine  drake, 
then  crossed  the  lane  into  the  sunny 
meadows,  where  the  larks  flew  up  singing 
from  their  nests  among  the  red  clover,  and 
a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  perfect  beauty 
of  the  wide  blue  sky,  for  the  gladdening 
sunshine,  and  for  the  lovely  green  of  the 
grass  and  foliage  welled  up  in  one. 
Another  pause  for  a  minute  on  the  wooden 
footbridge  over  the  Ulackwater  to  watch  a 
startled  rat,  which  plumps  down  into  the 
rippling  shallows  and  hastily  swims  across 
to  hide  himself  among  the  intertwisted 
tree-roots  on  the  opposite  bank— over  the 
bridge  into  the  quiet  countiy  road,  bounded 
on  the  other  side  bythe  paling  of  Swallow- 
field  Park,  and  a  few  steps  brings  one  to 
the  little  church  of  All  Saints,  sittwted 


within  the  Fail:  on  a  aligbt 
with  Ae  rirer  flowing  tmnqniUjr  below, 
emboBomed  in  gloriooi  old  efan^  wboK 
tnmks  are  enwoand  with  ivj^^tieoii  Ittiv 
than  8  man's  arm,  and  ^  Mem  to'  aitfKr 
no  hann  from  the  chokug  erabnoe.  T^ 
ancient  yews  sentinel  the  apfmmdi  to  tlie 
roomy  south  poi-ch ;  a  hawthorn  in  full 
bloom,  with  ivy  -  covcretl  trunk,  looked 
like  a  huge  bridal  bouquet  in  an  artistic 
holder ;  and  the  graves  were  almost  hidden 
in  a  wealth  of  forget-me-nots,  pansies, 
wallflowers,  double  daisies,  and  other 
sweet,  homely  flowers.  On  the  higher 
ground  to  the  north-east  of  the  Stt! 
church,  ©r  which  she  once  wrote,  "Nb 
village  church  nas  ever  more  happily 
placed,"  is  Miss  Mitford's  resiing-place> 
marked  by  a  tall  cross  of  grey  granite, 
bearing  on  its  base  the  simple  inscription— 

Mary    Ru&sf.i.l    Mitpokd, 
JJom  Dectmber  iblh,  1786, 
Died  January  lolh,  tS^S- 

Her  grave  faces  the  pathway,  doM  td 
the  private  entrance  to  the  chorch^wfl 
from  SwallowfieKI  Park,  within  sight  06 
the  mansion  built  by  the  second  Lcmfi 
Clarendon,  where  his  lather,  the  first  Lofit 
wrote  his  famous  history ;  the  home  iA 
later  years  of  that  Lady  Russell  and  hrt^ 
daughters  who  were  to  Miss  Mitford  "ths 
best  and  kindest  neighbours  in  the  wotU.'*' 
In  the  Park,  on  the  other  side  of  thS| 
paling,  the  cattle  were  leisurely  graaagOF 
roaming  under  the  old  trees  ;  woc^-pigMffiK 
were  cooing  and  the  rooks  cawed  D^^ 
among  the  elms  ;  in  the  distance  ths  \llj^ 
iira|)ed  arches  of  a  picturesque  brii^ 
caught  the  eye — a  ■Mveetlj'  peaceful  wot  li' 
which  to  rest  "afier  life's  fitful  fever?" 

There  is  a  certiiin  ^mall  sitting-root 
my  friend's  house  in  which  the  CW 
tinted  wall-paper,  sirewn  with  pojipies 
cornflowers  and  miUKiierites,  forms  B  ^ 
background  for  ;iii  inltresling  collecbotfr 
of  engraved  portraits  :  Tennyson,  LjrUoV 
Dickens,  Hawthorne,  and  Misa  ." 
find  place  in  the  group,  and  in  the 
of  this  goodly  feli'5wshi]i  hang 
portraits  of  Miss  Milford,  ^^ 

One  is  copied  from  a  miniature  tNUntsdi 
when  she  was  onlv  three  ytstn  of  age— ^ 
though  the  face,  with  the  thoughifal  eyei 
gazing  out  from  beiw<-i'U  the  rin^etl^ 
might  be  thatof  a  nmcholder child.  ThcD' 
there  is  an  engiavini;  from  tlie  pomail 
painted  by  John  Lucas  when  quite  a  \ 
young  man.  "They  say  vei7  like," 
writes    Misi    Mitford,    who     particalailr 
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fancied  the  costume — a  borrowed  one — 
in  which  the  artist  persuaded  her  to 
array  herself.  It  consisted  of  a  large 
velvet  hat,  with  long  drooping  feather,  a 
claret-coloured  gown,  with  Vandyke  collar, 
and  an  open  cloak  of  gentianella  blue, 
trimmed  with  silvery  fur  and  lined  with 
white  satin! — quite  unlike  the  simple, 
homely  attire  she  habitually  wore.  As  to 
the  merits  of  this  portrait,  later  on  Miss 
Mitford  entirely  changed  her  mind,  as, 
womanlike,  she  was  apt  to  do,  being  some- 
what hasty  in  her  judgments.  Years  after, 
when  settled  at  the  Swallowfield  cottage, 
Mr.  Lucas,  then  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able portrait-painters  of  the  day,  painted 
her  again.  This  picture  Miss  Mitford  gave 
to  her  friend  Mr.  J.  T.  Fields,  the 
American  publisher  aforesaid. 

But  the  gem  of  my  friend's  collection  is 
an  original  and  charming  crayon  sketch  on 
rice  paper,  with  a  dash  of  red  in  the  cheeks 
and  of  blue  hi  the  lace  cap.  A  petite  face, 
with  retrousse  nose  and  roguish  eyes ; 
altogether  more  spirituelle  than  the  earlier 
of  the  two  portraits  by  Lucas.  It  was 
found  between  the  leaves  of  one  of  her 
books — artist  unknown — and  was  sketched 
when  she  was  apparently  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

Speaking  of  her  books  reminds  me  to 
mention  one  in  my  own  f)ossession,  highly 
valued  as  having  belonged  to  ]\Iiss  Mitford, 
all  the  more  that  it  contains  her  auto- 
graph and  other  "sign-manuals"  of  her 
use.  It  is  a  co})y  of  Motherwell's  poems, 
a  slender  volume,  published  in  America  in 
1844.  In  **  Recollections  of  a  Literar}- 
Life,"  Miss  Mitford  tells  how  a  bookish 
friend  had  posted  London  over  to  procure 
her  these  poems,  but  could  only  meet  with 
a  copy  of  the  American  edition.  Soon 
after,  in  the  train  of  her  numerous  admirers, 
came  Mr.  Fields,  a  member  of  the  great 
Boston  firm,  at  whose  **  pressing  instance," 
as  he  told  her,  the  book  had  been  re- 
printed— and  very  pleased  he  was  to  find 
it  on  her  table  in  that  remote  English 
village.  Mr.  Fields  became  a  fast  friend, 
and  the  medium  through  whom  Miss 
Milford  obtained  many  noteworthy 
American  books  and  reprints.  Probably 
the  poems  in  question  are  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  readers ;  and  yet  in  Miss 
Mitford's  opinion  two  at  least  of  the 
ballads  were  among  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  Scottish  dialect,  and  Bums  the  only 
poet  with  whom  for  tenderness  and  pathos 
Motherwell  could  be  compared.  The 
beautiful  ballads  alluded  to  are  "Jeanie 
Morrison"  and  "  My  held  is  like  to  rend, 
Willie,''  and   these    and  other  fkvourite 


poems  were  marked  by  Miss  Mitford 
with  a  cross  or  a  line  in  her  copy,  now 
mine.  Motherwell  was  a  contemporary  of 
Miss  Mitford,  having  been  bom  in  Glasgow 
in  1797,  but  he  died  before  he  was.  forty. 
For  some  years  previous  to  his  death  -& 
was  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Courier,  bnt  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  '*  Minstrdsy, 
Ancient  and  Modem,"  which  is  now  catar 
logued  as  excessively  rare. 

There  is  yet  one  other  relic  to  be  men^ 
tioned — a  few  strands  of  long  fine  hair» 
silvery  white,  with  a  glint  of  yellow^  whichi 
wound  into  a  ringlet,  are  now  enshrined  in 
an  ormolu  letter-weight.  This  hair  was 
part  of  a  lock  cut  from  Miss  Mitfoid's 
hoad  by  her  devoted  medical  attendant, 
Dr.  May,  of  Reading. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  notewocthgr 
sayings  collected  from  a  bundle  of  Miss 
Mitford's  letters  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  look  through. 

Who  that  has  ppred  over  the  narratives 
of  the  dauntless  Jesuit  missioners  will  not 
endorse  the  following  :  **  Oh,  live  for  ever 
those  delightful  romancers  [the  Jesuits], 
who  gave  us  all  the  delight  of  fiction  which 
they  believed  to  be  truth.  No  travellers 
except  Bruce  ever  approached  the  charms 
of  the  old  missionaries.  But  after  all, 
beyond  a  certain  point  I  do  not  expect  wc 
shall  ever  get  with  respect  to  China ;  they 
are  so  hedged  in  with  the  hoop-petticoat 
of  ceremony  that  nothing  is  visible  beyond 
the  tiny  end  of  the  little  slipper." 

Miss  Mitford  sums  up  Miss  Edgeworth's 
works  with  the  quaint  remark  that  "  There 
is  no  travelling  the  high  road  of  wit  and 
incident  in  her  company  without  paying 
toll  ever)'  half-mile  at  the  dull  turnpike 
of  worldly  wisdom,"  and  elsewhere  she 
characterises  a  certain  class  of  novel  as  a 
"  chapel  of  ease  to  the  church." 

Her  experience  with  regard  to  the 
labour  frequently  expended  on  literary 
work,  which,  from  the  easy  and  natural 
style  of  it,  appears  to  have  been  written  off 
without  effort,  is  identical  with  that  of  her 
friend  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  recenthr  reported 
to  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Jraumg  Man, 
"The  really  natural^  in  writing^''  she 
observes,  "  is  an  exquisitely  labcnued  and 
difficult  thing — ^the  veiy  pemction  of  art"^ 

As  Miss  Mitford  is  always  described  as 
an  only  child,  it  may  be  interesting  ta 
note  that  in  writing  to  B.  R.  Hajdon, 
the  painter,  she  remarks — "My  mother 
never  saw  any  baby  of  hers  firom  ten 
at  night  when  she  nursed  it,  till  eight 
the  next  morning,  and  we  aU  throve  well 
as  infants,  although  my  brothers  both  died 


young 
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CURSF  them  all." 
-  Poor  all." 

Torr  Venn  halted  in  hlr.nk  astonish- 
ment. Never  had  man  been  more  confident 
that  lie  was  absolutely  alone.  How  in  the 
world  couki  a  voice,  a  woman's  voice,  antl, 
moreover,  a  cultivated  voici',  come  into 
the  makinj;  ot"  thi.s  (vild  spot .'  He  glanced 
up  at  the  splash  of  blue  sky  ab()ve,  ilown 
at  the  sunken  cart-track — broken  up  by 
dr>'  pow<lcry  heather  and  irregular  tufts  of 
brown  featner\-  rushes  ;  at  the  young  trees 
in  a  recent  clearing  to  his  right ;  at  the 
forest  trees  on  his  left ;  and  there,  swing- 
ing in  one  of  the  fantastic  curves  of  an 
old  twisted  hollv,  was  a  little  ligure  in 
white. 

Torr  started,  and  blushed  as  he  wonilered 
if  he  had  spoken  aloud  more  of  the  thought 
in  his  mind.  He  raised  his  hat  and  said 
dubiously,  "I  beg  your  pardon." 

The  girl  laughed  softlv.  "  1  could  not 
help  it,  I  felt  so  sorry  for'the  '  all.' " 

"No,  you  would  not.  Vou  would  be 
soTTj'  for  hint,  did  you  know  the  circum- 
stances." 

"  For  him  !  Then  there  is  a.f<mme  in  it, 
after  all ! " 

"  So  you  are  a  little  philosopher.  Hut 
what  does  philosophy  perched  among  the 
bonghs  ?  " 

"1  was  only  quoting  —  not  anyone  in 
particular,  you  know,  but  writers  in  general. 
Chenhes  la  frmfiu ;  I  have  never  passed  a 
week  without  coming  across  that  old  saw, 
either  in  the  newspaper,  or  a  re\'iew,  or  a 
magazine." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  about  played  out ;  those 
writing  chaps  hound  a  truism  to  death." 

"  I  suppose  writing  women  would  say, 
Chenhea  Vhomme  ?  " 


"Can't  see  how  they  could.  If  you 
look  into  any  case  you  don't  find  a  man  at 
the  bottom  of  it." 

"Ah,  then  tell  me.    Who  are  the  'all' .-" 

"  Women,  of  course." 

"Poor  women.  What  have  they  done 
to  you,  or,  rather,  to  '  him '  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Jeopard i SCI i  his  seat  with  their  tom- 
foolery." 

"  If  it  is  a  rase  ()f  politics,  I  know — from 
the  papers — that  there  can  be  no  salvation." 

"  Vou  take  no  interest  in  politics?" 

"Why  should  I.-  Do  they  do  those 
who  suiter  any  good  .-  I  gather  from  the 
papers  that  polities  exist  for  the  purpo.se 
of  giving  educated  man  something  to 
(|uarr<-i  about.  I  have  also  read  that  from 
the  earliest  ages  man  has  been  a  com- 
bative animal." 

"Again  I  ask:  What  does  philosophy 
perched  among  the  boughs  f" 

"If  you  mean  me,  I  cinne  here  for  the 

"  \'iew !  I  cannrn  imagine  what  is  to 
1)0  seen  from  this  cart-rut." 

"  Your  *iew  down  there,  I  grant,  is 
limiled  :  but.  uji  here  I  get  a  view  of  both 
dales.  Vou  see  that  break  in  the  top  of 
the  trees  behind  you,  that  gives  me  a  peep 
into  Kildate  ;  and  during  the  great  storm 
last  January  two  tall  pines  fell,  and  they 
have  opened  out,  to  inv  right,  a  vista  into 
Bilsdale." 

"I  can  hardly  believe  it.  May  I  come 
up  and  see  .'  " 

The  girl  lightlv  slid  to  the  ground. 
"  Ves." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  disturb  you;  that 
branch  looks  as  if  it  were  made  to  hold 
you.     I    lould    not   think  of  taking  your 
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**  But  you  must ;  for  although  you  are  so 
tall,  you  cannot  see  my  view  except  in  my 
swing  seat.  Try  it,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think." 

**  While  down  in  the  road,  I  could  never 
have  believed  that  it  was  possible  from 
here  to  get  a  look  into  both  dales.  How 
in  the  world  did  you  find  out  this  particular 
spot  ?  " 

**A  hamadryad  taught  the  ways  of  the 
woods  to  me." 

He  looked  down  at  her  as  she  leant 
against  the  trunk  of  the  opposite  tree,  her 
soft  white  dress  clinging  to  her  little 
slight  form. 

"  I  believe  you  are  that  hamadryad." 

**  Who  knows  ?  I  am  sure,  sometimes 
I  have  seemed  to  talk  to  them,  and  satvrs 
come  up  from  the  town  below." 

**  I  never  thought  of  that.  I  suppose, 
on  holidays,  this  place  is  haunted  by 
roughs  from  the  manufacturing  town  in 
the  valley.  1  hope  you  do  not  roam  these 
woods  on  those  occasions." 

**  At  those  times  I  am  Hennes,  and  lead 
forth  lost  swains  and  distressed  damsels. 
You  have  no  idea  how  frightened  these 
men  and  women  of  the  town  become  if 
they  lose  themselves  in  the  woods  or  on 
the  dales.  I  have  actually  seen  men — big, 
hulking  men — sit  down  and  cry." 

He  smiled.  "  T  am  afraid  it  is  the 
*  whusky '  that  might  account  for  the 
crying." 

**  No,  no.  It  is  because  their  life  is 
passed  among  swarms  (;f  men.  Tliey  are 
afraid  of  being  alone." 

**  How  do  you  know  that  ?  How  can 
you  know  ?  " 

**  There  was  one  man — he  was  going 
after  blackberries — and  he  went  through 
into  an  old  disused  (|uarry,  disappeared 
before  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  who  all  fled 
in  terror.  I  suppose  he  was  stunned  at 
first.  It  was  in  the  evening  when  I  found 
him,  lying  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  hole  of 
black  water,  his  head  buried  on  his  arms, 
and  wailing,  *  Lost,  lost !  "  He  seemed 
quite  frightened  when  I  spoke,  so  I  sat 
down  by  his  side  and  talked  to  him,  after 
which  he  let  me  take  him  by  the  hand  and 
lead  him  out  of  the  quarry  up  to  Captain 
Cook's    obelisk,    where    I    showed     him 

Satanopolis  in  the  distance.    Then " 

she  stopped  and  blushed. 

**  What  happened  ?  If  I  had  been 
there  1 " 

**  Poor  man !  what  he  said  was  so 
strange.  He  had  never  spoken  one  word, 
but  when  I  pointed  out  the  town  to  him, 
he  fell  on  his  knees  cr}''ing  out,  *  If  my 
soul  burns  for  it  for  ever!'   kissed  the 


ground,  and  took  to  his  heels  without 
once  looking  bacL  What  did  he  mean 
by  that  ?  " 

**  He  took  you  indeed  for  that 
hamadryad  of  whom  we  were  speaking. 
Witch  I  am  afraid  he  would  term  you  in 
his  own  vernacular." 

**  My  uncle  told  me  aften»'ards  that  he 
was  Jack  Allott,  the  champion  prize-fighter 
of  the  Cleveland  district." 

"  And  you  sat  by  his  side,  alone,  in  these 
wilds,  and  were  not  afraid  ?  " 

'*  Why  should  I  .^  I  was  only  doing  him 
good." 

"  I  know  the  man ;  he  is  brutal  beyond 
conception.  He  was  bom  in  the  village 
near  our  place.  He  comes  to  see  my 
father  sometimes ;  he  is  civil  enough  to  all 
of  us,  but  the  women  and  children  in  the 
village  are  in  terror  of  him,  and  they  lock 
themselves  into  their  houses  when  he 
ai)pears." 

'*  How  many  people  in  the  world  there 
must  be  who  want  help  !  " 

**  Yes.  I  know  one  who  needs  it  much; 
he  is  standing  before  you." 

'*  You  !  Now  I  know  you  are  laughing 
at  me.  You  look  as  if  you  had  everjthing 
vou  wanted." 

'*  The  things  I  do  not  want  are  thrust 
down  my  throat  to  suffocation ;  but  the 
things — ^the  //inig — I  want,  I  recognise  is 
beyond  my  reach." 

The  girl's  eyes  fell  before  his  gaze.  She 
stooped  and  aimlessly  twitched  the  stubborn 
heather  at  her  feet,  and  wished  he  would  go. 

Torr  Yenn  felt  he  had  somehow  spoilt 
the  situation,  and  said  tentatively,  "  Is  it 
asking  too  much  of  you  to  extend  to  me 
the  cnaritable  hand  you  held  out  to  Jack 
Allott,  and  show  me  my  way." 

"  Do  not  you  know  these  woods  ?" 

'*  No  ;  though  I  am  a  Yorkshireman,  I 
am  a  stranger  to  this  Riding.  I  have 
stayed  many  times  at  the  Priory,  but  I  have 
never  been  up  here.  Indeed,  at  this  precise 
moment  I  am  supposed  to  be  canvassing 
the  county  in  Lord  Dalewater's  behalf,  if 
I  were  doing  my  duty  I  should  be,  but  the 
*  all '  had  been  too  much  for  me.  I  was 
suffocated  down  there ;  I  wanted " 

**  Purer  air.  To  be  a  little  nearer  the 
sky.  I  think  you  always  feel  so  much 
better  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  as  if  you  would 
never  want  to  be  naughty  again." 

'*  I  am  sure  I  do.  I  should  wish  to  stay 
here  to  eternity  ;  but  with  an  election 
coming  on,  and  your  best  friend  struggling 
to  keep  his  seat " 

**  Forgive  me  for  delaying  you.  Politics 
I  have  always  heard  are  inexorable.  I 
am  glad  my  two  fathers  have  none.*' 
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"Your  two  fathers!  I  hardly  under- 
stand how  you  can  have  two." 

**  Uncles  the  world  calls  them,  but  I 
call  them  fathers.  They  are  both  so  nice, 
and  both  " — with  a  smile  of  intelligence — 
**so  different.  On  one  thing  they  are 
agreed :  they  both  hate  politics ;  for 
opposite  reasons,  however.  One  lives 
what  the  people  about  here  call  *  t'  other 
side  o'  Lonnon,'  the  other  on  the  side  of 
one  of  your  bleak,  curling  dales." 

**  Why  do  they  hate  politics  ?  " 

**  They  say  politics  simply  mean  licensed 
gambling." 

"  By  Jove  !  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  they  are  not  far  wrong." 

They  had  left  the  wood,  and  were  now 
crossing  an  open  moor,  which  was  one 
billowy  wave  of  tangled  heather  and 
sinewy  bracken.  On  either  side  the 
ground  rapidly  sloped  away,  leaving  a 
clear  view  of  long  thin  valleys  doubling 
round  half-cultivated  moors ;  ever  with  a 
dip,  giving  a  glimpse  of  other  and  more 
distant  hills.  Before  them  the  view  was 
completely  blocked  out  by  a  stone  wall 
and  a  gate,  towards  which  the  girl  marched 
in  a  bee  line. 

"The  gate  is  padlocked.  What  is  to 
be  done  ? "  said  Torr  Venn,  shaking  it 
savagely. 

**  It  always  is.  I  suppose  you  can  climb 
it  or  the  wall,  whichever  you  find  the 
easier* 

"T  think  I  will  vault  it."  But  his 
graceful  leap  was  spoilt  by  his  hat  being 
carried  off,  as  it  was  caught  in  a  gust  of 
wind  as  he  came  down  the  other  side. 
When  Torr  had  repossessed  himself  of  his 
hat  he  turned  just  in  time  to  see  the  girl 
balance  herself  for  a  moment  on  the  to|) 
bar  of  the  gate,  as  she  gathered  herself 
together  for  the  spring  down. 

**  You  should  have  let  me  help  you  ; 
you  might  have  twisted  your  foot."  Then, 
as  he  noticed  she  had  her  hat  in  her  left 
hand  :  **  You  knew  I  should  have  my  hat 
taken  off.^" 

**  Yes.  It  is  very  strange ;  there  is 
always  a  rush  of  wind  this  side  of  the  wall. 
This  is  Easby  Moor.  Danby  is  behind 
us.  That  ugly,  thick  pyramid  in  front  is 
Captain  Cook's  monument." 

With  their  back  to  the  obelisk,  they 
looked  down  on  the  pretty  hamlet  where 
the  great  English  navigator  first  saw  the 
light  of  day.  Standing  out  against  a 
ridge  ending  in  a  yellow  cliti'  is  that 
curious,  lonely  hill,  Roseberry  Topping, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  Scot  with 
dark  bonnet  pulled  well  over  his  brows.  A 
lurid  light  behind  marks  where  Hartlepool 


lies,  sunk  in  hellish  fumes ;  a  dark 
cloud  hovers  above  plague-stricken  Satan - 
opolis ;  while  rolling  westwards,  black, 
white,  and  yellow  funereal  sky-wreaths 
follow  the  course  of  grimy  Stockton's  fier}- 
furnaces ;  and  so  the  eye  is  led  onward  to 
line  upon  line  of  distant  wolds,  making 
the  ring  of  the  Cleveland  Hills. 

**  Now  you  see  your  road  below,  leading 
to  Ayton  Station.  You  must  ask  your 
wav  there.  I  do  not  know  the  civilised 
country  about  here." 

**  But  how  am  1  to  get  to  the  road  ?  If 
I  know  what  vou  call  the  civilised  countrv, 
I  know  nothing  of  this.  Do  not  desert 
me  till " 

**  Ah,  look  up  there !  Is  not  that  a 
sparrow-hawk  ?  " 

**  So  it  is.  See  how  he  hovers  ;  what  a 
splendid  swoop !  The  beggar  has — by 
Jove,  she  is  gone  ! " 

For  an  instant  Torr  Venn  stood  aghast. 
One  moment  by  his  side,  her  white  dress 
fluttering  against  his  knees,  and  now  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  her.  He  ran  round 
the  obelisk,  scanned  the  bare  moor :  she 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  must  have 
dropped  down  the  broken  side  of  the  hill  ; 
and,  as  he  strained  his  eyes,  he  caught 
sight  of  something  white  swiftly  moving 
among  the  tangled  rocks  and  brushwood 
below. 

And  he  had  had  so  much  t(^  say — a 
thousand  (luestions  to  ask  !  Now  he  must 
return  to  the  Priory  and  pay  his  dismal 
court  to  society — as  represented  by  Lady 
Dalewater,  Mrs.  Colchester,  and  (irace 
Harcourt. 

'*  Hang  it  all!  the  daughters  may  revolt, 
but  an  onlv  son,  who  is  heir  to  an  historical 
baronetcy  and  an  involved  estate,  receives 
no  absolution  from  Church,  Societv,  or 
State." 


II. 

"  Torr, . I  don't  think  (irace  will  stand  this 
shilly-shallying  much  longer.  You  will 
lose  her." 

'*  She  may  go  to  the  devil  for  me." 

Dalewater  whistled.  **  Canvassing  too 
much  for  you  ?  " 

**  It  is  not  the  canvassing.  Surely  there 
is  something  more  worthy  of  a  man's 
energies  than  tobogganing  in  baths  down 
stairs,  whirling  like  a  tee-to-tum,  to  fall  in 
a  heap  on  the  floor." 

'*  Jealous  of  (irace  falling  into  the 
Prince's  arms." 

*'  If  it  were  not  in  our  own  set,  I  should 
say  it  was  deuced  bad  form." 

'*  Qua:  fut runt  viiia,  mons  sun/.'' 
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III. 

Gwen  had  heaped  her  uncle's  wardrobe— 
an  archceological  collection  of  ejciimi 
periotis — on  the  dining  -  room  table. 
Flanked  by  an  ironing-board,  a  Llnthurii 
bou'l  containing  stale  beer,  an  earthen- 
ware one  full  of  clear,  tiparkling  water,  and 
a  large  bath  sponge  ;  while  outlying  works 
stood  about,  in  the  shajie  of  variety 
coloured  monnds  of  old  socks. 

The    "indow,    which     looked    on    the 
ftardcn,  was  ojien  ;  a  fire  burnt  in  the  old- 
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Then  the  silence  was  broken  by  a 
voice 

**  1  beg  pardon  ;  I  have  a  message.  May 
I  come  in  ?  " 

She  started  as  she  recognised  the 
voice,  turned  round  to  the  windqw,  and 
said  hesitatingly :  **  Yes,  you  can  come 
m. 

'*  Is  your  uncle  at  home  ?  I  have  come 
canvassing." 

**  He  has  gone  across  to  Danby.  I  am 
afraid  he  won't  be  in  for  some  time.  Can 
I  give  him  the  message  ?  " 

**  Might  I  wait  ?  You  see  Lord  Dale- 
water  will  not  believe  a  fellow  is  looking 
after  his  interests  unless  he  puts  himself 
to " 

**  A  little  trouble.  I  must  tr}'  and 
lighten  your  burden." 

**  I  suppose  it  comes  to  that,  though 
that  is  not  the  way  I  meant  to  put  it ;  but 
this  beastly  canvassing  knocks  your  itleas 
all  over  the  shop.  It  is  this.  Dalewater 
always  says  :  *  Did  you  wait  ?  *  '  No.' 
Then  he  goes  on  :  *  Why  could  you  not 
have  kt^pt  the  woman  in  tow  until  the 
husband  turned  up.*  You  see,  he  thinks 
we  do  not  exert  ourselves  sufficiently  in 
his  cause." 

"  I  think  I  understand,  and  I  will  help 
you." 

"  I  made  certain  you  would." 

•'Indeed!"  Then  coldlv,  '*  You  shall 
wait  for  mv  uncle  ;  but  do  not  trouble 
about  me.  This  woman  does  not  require 
to  be  kept  in  tow." 

'*  Miss  Vyner  !  " 

**  Instead  of  standing,  looking  like  a 
thunderstorm,  I  should  suggest  the  rock- 
ing chair.  Swing  yourself  gently  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  you  will  soon  be  in  the 
realms  where  Tories  fight  not  and  Labour 
candidates  are  no  more." 

**  You  are  laughing  at  me.  Now  1  come 
to  think  of  it,  1  believe  you  were  laughing 
at  me  all  the  time.  How  did  you  manage 
to  slip  away  the  other  day  ?  " 

**  I  just  went  down  the  hill,  that  was 
all." 

**  You  disappeared  like  a  spirit.  One 
moment  here,  the  next  gone.  I  begin  to 
believe  vou  have  some  affinitv  with  those 
Nereids  or  Sirens  the  old  classic  chaps 
were  so  h(A  upon." 

**  You  see,"  returned  she,  dipping  the 
sponge  into  the  stale  beer  and  rubbing 
hard  at  the  old  coat,  **  you  were  so  intent 
gazing  at  the  hawk." 

"Stupid  littk*  beggar!  You  pointed  him 
out  to  me. ' 

She  laughed  guntly.  *'  Was  that  a 
sm  r 


"  A  sin,  no !  but  a  stratagem  to  get  rid 
of  me.     Why  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

**The  Grand  Inquisitor,  I  declare.  So, 
as  you  have  assumed  that  character,  it  will 
be  quite  in  keeping  with  it  if  I  ask  you  to 
attend  to  the  heating  of  the  irons." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  quite  follow  you  ; 
but  I  am  ready  to  do  your  bidding,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  Is  it  possible  you  want 
the  fire  poked  up  this  warm  day  ?  " 

**  No,  no  ;  you  will  disintegrate  my 
irons ! — those  irons  which,  by  the  way,  I 
have  placed  under  your  charge." 

The  young  man  looked  doubtfully  at  his 
charge,  caught  in  artfully  between  the  bars 
of  the  firegrate.  **  How  in  the  world  do 
they  hang  on  by  their  eyelids  in  that 
wav  ?  " 

*'  I  will  show  vou  when  thev  are  hot." 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  now  bent  over 
the  heap  of  socks.  **  You  arc  very  fond  of 
sewing,  I  suppose." 

A  twinkle  came  into  the  girl's  eyes. 
She  said,  '*  A  proper  domestic  occupation 
for  a  girl,  you  know." 

**  Is  it  .-•  It  does  look  rather  nice,  I 
must  say.  Do  you  know,  I  have  never 
seen  a  lady  really  sewing  before.  I  wonder 
they  do  not  do  it  more — it  looks  so 
homey,"  and-Torr  blushed  to  use  a  word 
never  heard  in  his  set. 

**  Do  not  the  ladies  of  your  Acquaint- 
ance ever  sew .'' " 

**  I  don't  think  so ;  not  if  that  is  sewing. 
They  pick  things  to  pieces,  scatter  coloureti 
strings  about  or  dodge  them  into  baskets, 
which  might  have  been  of  some  use  if 
they  had  left  them  alone." 

**  I  am  glad  you  are  not  shocked  at  my 
work.  I  always  look  over  my  second 
father's  *  things '  when  I  am  here.  His 
old  housekeeper  is  a  great  scrubber,  but  I 
should  sav  she  darns  with  a  skewer,  and 
she  has  looked  upon  these  clothes  for  so 
many  years  that  she  has  forgotten  what 
black  is  in  its  pristine  state." 

'•  And  you,  being  a  dainty  little  goddess, 
consider *' 

*'  It  a  shame  that  a  dear  old  man  like 
my  second  father  should  be  allowed  to  go 
about  in  a  coat  like  this  !  He  never  knows 
what  he  wears,  and  cares  less.  I  bought 
him  a  new  hat  two  years  ago,  and  when  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  wear  it,  he  saitl 
he  had  put  it  on  once,  when  he  went  to 
(juishorough,  and  Lortl  Dalewater  cut 
him  :  he  said  he  did  not  recognise  him  in 
a  new  hat." 

*'  1  suppose  you  know  all  about  the 
poor,  and  the  making  of  clothes,  and 
cooking,  and  evervthinir  tliat  is  useful  and 
good.'* 
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"Of  course  I  am  good.  Girls  cannot 
be  anything  else." 

**  Of  course  not,  but  we — men  ;  do  you 
say  the  same  of  us  "t " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  thought 
about  it.  I  don't  think  my  two  fathers 
like  young  men.  I  have  hardly  ever 
spoken  to  one.  You  are  good,  are  you 
not .?  " 

Torr  rose,  looked  down  on  the  fire,  and 
with  his  back  to  her,  said,  "My  best 
thoughts  would  look  grey  beside  your 
white  ones.  Goodness  is  at  a  discount 
in  my  set ;  yoii  give  it  a  new  value." 

"  That  sounds  sad.  I  know  you  are 
good,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  you  are 
useful." 

"  I  am  one  of  the  great  army  of  the 
unemployed.  Will  vou  teach  me  to  be 
useful  ?  "' 

"  Now,  this  moment  ?  " 

''  If  you  will  be  so  kind." 

"  Take  this  ironholder  and  bring  me 
one  of  those  irons — flat-irons,  Mrs.  Carr 
says  I  ought  to  call  them.  Be  careful  not 
to  bum  yourself — and  oh  !  don't  drop  it  on 
the  second-best  coat.  Ah  !  Please  put  it 
on  the  stand." 

"  There — I  have  done  it !  I  have  burnt 
your  hand.  Where  can  I  get  some  oil  .-' 
Let  me  bind  it  up.     I  can  do  that." 

She  said  it  was  nothing.  But,  however 
small,  a  burn  is  a  burn  for  all  that ;  and, 
in  spite  of  all  disclaimer,  her  cheeks 
remained  crimson,  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes. 

He  gnawed  his  moustache  and  was 
silent  while  he  applied  the  oil  antl  cotton- 
wool with  the  tenderest  care. 

'*  How  wonderfullv  li^entle  vou  are !  1 
thought  your  big  hands  would  have  been 
sure  to  hurt  me." 

'*  I  may  have  big,  clumsy  hands,  but  they 
would  never  hurt  you.  I  have  done  enough 
mischief  as  it  is,"  muttered  he,  in  low 
tones ;  then,  pulling  himself  together, 
added,  "  I  am  awfully  sorn'.  Is  there 
nothing  I  can  do  by  way  of  reparation  V 

"  Only  one  thing.  Finish  ironing  the 
coat,  of  course." 

"  How  stupid  of  me  !  I  never  thought 
of  that." 

"  Perhaps  you  cannot  iron  .^" 

"  Can't  I  }  You  forget  I  have  learned 
my  business.  I  watched  you.  First,  hold 
the  iron  as  close  to  your  cheek  as  you 
dare ;  swish,  swish  across  the  back  ;  give 
three  digs  at  a  crease,  and  the  thing  is 
done." 

"  Very  well.     Let  me  see  you  begin." 

**  Vou  rolled  up  your  sleeves." 

"  You  had  better  do  the  same.     Those 


elaborate  cuffs  would  fall  over  the  iron  and 
get  singed." 

He  hesitated.     "  My  coat ! " 

"  Off  with  your  coat,  of  course.  Roll 
up  your  sleeves,  and  be  a  useful  member 
of  society  for  one  short  hour  of  your  life."' 

"  This  feels  more  like  cricket,"  said  Torr, 
complacently  regarding  the  muscles  in  his 
arms.     "  Yours  to  command." 

"  First  test  it ;  the  iron  may  be  too  hot." 

Obediently  he  raised  the  iron  to  his  fece. 
"  I  cannot  diagnose  thus.  May  I  hold  it 
near  your  cheek  }  " 

"  You  won't  bum  me  V^ 

"  That  is  cruel.  I  would  not  hurt  the 
cheek  for  the  world.  Poor  little  hand! 
If  you  only  knew  what  a  brute  I  feel  when 
1  think  of'it ;  I " 

"Do  go  on  with  your  ironing.  It  will 
be  cold  before  you  get  to  the  end  of  that 
seam." 

"  The  beggar  jumps  so  ;  could  you  hold 
the  tails  at  the  end  "^  No,  not  with  the 
burnt  hand.  There  is  a  lump  here  that 
won't  go  down.  1  think  I  could  get  along 
better  if  you  were  to  put  your  hand  on 
mine  and  show  me  how  you  give  those 
three  artful  little  digs." 

"  Oh,  you  are  stupid !  Give  it  to  me. 
1  believe  I  could  iron  with  my  left  hand 
better  than  that." 

'*  No  ;  I  shall  never  learn  if  vou  do  it. 
I  only  want  guiding.  Do  you  see  }  You 
steer,  and  when  you  press  my  hand  I  >vil! 
])ress  the  iron  ;  then  we  shall  get  along 
all  right." 

"  You  are  very  naughty  and  lazy  :  that 
is  the  real  truth.  As  if  a  man,  with 
muscles  like  those,  could  not  iron  out  a 
crease  in  a  coat  if  he  chose." 

"It  is  the  skill  I  want,  not  the  brute 
force.  See,"  continued  he,  flourishing  the 
iron  in  one  hand,  and  gently  taking  hers 
in  his  other.  "  There  is  more  skill  in  this 
little,  delicate  shaped,  white ^" 

"  Do  go  on  with  your  ironing.  You  are 
a  bad,  bad  pupil.  Take  up  the  end  of  the 
coat  in  your  left  hand,  put  the  point  of  the 
iron  hard  down  on  the  seam,  and  run 
it  up  with  what  you  call  one  of  your 
swishes." 

"  I  only  want  teaching.  I  am  sure,  with 
your  help,  I  can  do  it  all  right." 

"  Look,  I  will  lean  on  the  board  to  keep 
it  from  jumping." 

"  And  I  will  iron  up  to  you." 

"  But  you  must  not  stop  and  look  up  at 
me  at  the  end  of  each  swish." 

"  I  am  looking  for  your  approval.  You 
know  I  require  a  deal  of  encouragement*** 

"  I  do  not  think  so." 

"  That  is  unkind." 
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He  put  down  the  iron,  stretched  over 
the  coat,  and,  leaning  on  his  elbow,  looked 
up  to  her  face.  Then  they  both  laughed, 
gently  and  together,  a  soft,  coaxing  little 
laugh;  which,  alasl  was  taken  up  and 
echoed  back  in  harsh, 
high-pitched  tones  from 
outside. 

Gwen  started  back, 
white  and  alanncd ;  Torr 
turned  with  a  smothered 
oath  on  his  hps,  and  stood 
petrified  as  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  all  -  too  -  familiar 
fonns  of  his  hostess',  Mrs. 
Colchester,  and  Graci' 
Harcourt. 

Lady  Dalewater  made  a 
bewitching  little  bow,  and 
said  in  herswee test  tones-- 

"  We  have  come  can- 
vassing," 

IV. 
Torr  Venn  walked  along 
a  Surrey  lane. 

Cigarettes,  baccarat, 
drinks,  chaff,  jabber- 
jabber,  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  This  the  Feast 
of  Life  !  l"o  be  wedded 
to  this !  Rather  kiss  d<;ath 
in  the  bowl  of  the  Banquet 
of  the  Dead.  He  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  this 
moral  death  with  its 
veneer  of  intellectualiiv. 
Was  the  old-world  dream 
of  a  fair  woman  a  thing  of 
the  past  ? — a  blossom  that 
had  been  blighted  by  over- 
forcing  in  the  enervating 
atmosphere  of  the  social 
hothouse  ?  Had  years  of 
school  -  room  ethics  and 
ecclesiastical  hokey-pokey 
evolved  nothing  but  Lady 
Dalewaters.  Mrs.  Cof- 
chesters,  and  Grace  Har- 
courts  ?  Was  the  race  of 
fearless,   honest,    English  lauy  i>j 

girls,    who     looked    you 
straight  in  the  face,  extinct .''     Rather,  he 
thought,  they  were  the  tjpe  of  the  future. 

Torr  had  seen  some  of  these  girls — 
physically  well  developed,  mentally  well 
equippted — climbing  Swiss  mountains,  in 
company  of  clear-eyed  fathers  and  clean- 
tongued  brothers.  They  came  not  within 
his  own  set :  those  pretty  penniless  sisters 
of  his,  whose  mental  and  moral  ignorance 
would  weigh  heavily  in  the  scales  of  the 


marriage  market.  But  Grace  Harcourt, 
the  heiress,  had  her  own  value ;  so,  all 
untrained,  she  had  fluttered  outside  the 
dovecote,  and  thought  emancipation  was 
to  be    found   in    the    knowledge   of   evil. 


equality  in  shin-collars  and  cigari/ites,  and 
to  whom  blasphemy  consliluted  «it.  Then 
there  was  that  girl  in  the  white  drisa.  He 
hardly  knew  where  to  place  her;  she  would 
come  into  neither  of  his  cycles;  liut  he 
had  stepped  into  hers  that  dav  lie  had 
climbed  Easby  Moor.  That  girl  who  had 
claimed  goodness  as  the  birthright  of  all 
girls,  ami  thought  no  shame  in  so  doing. 
Where    was    the    code     of    his     fathers. 
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unwritten  save  in  those  wishes  that  are 
father  to  the  thought ;  exemplified,  by  that 
great  moralist  Byron,  whose  immortal 
lines  furnished  the  text — perhaps  uncon- 
sciously— whereon  the  parental  generation 
were  nurtured  ?  Alas  for  the  days  of 
haremic  modesty!  Blessed  palladium  of 
vacuous  womanhood  and  self-indulgent 
man ! 

Torr  leaned  over  a  gate,  and  let  his  eyes 
wander  across  gorse  and  budding  heather, 
to  where  the  dark  line  of  the  Hog's  Back 
stood  out  against  a  faint  blue  sky. 

He  had  cut  himself  adrift  from  his 
family ;  not  by  actual  word  or  deed  as 
yet,  but  in  his  own  mind  it  was  an  accom- 
plished fact.  He  had  obtained  a  nomina- 
tion for  the  L.  and  \V.  Bank.  He  had 
been  accepted  at  the  Insurance  Office,  and 
of  the  educational  test  even  he  had  no 
fear.  While  these  preliminaries  had  been 
dragging  out,  he  had  been  tramping  the 
suburbs  of  London  in  search  of  a  suitable 
place  to  build  his  nest.  He  had  consulted 
the  list  of  rents  at  many  an  agent's,  gone 
over  acres  (»f  houses,  ever  to  return  to  his 
chambers  with  a  sinking  heart. 

To  one  accustomed  to  the  large  rooms 
in  the  old  home,  the  pleasant  view  over 
the  green  undulating  j)ark,  a  cheap 
suburban  house  with  a  bare  garden  not 
big  enough  to  swing  a  cat  round  was 
indeed  a  (le])ressing  look-out.  Each  day  he 
had  come  back,  to  wonder  more  and  more 
at  the  strange  power  of  this  thing  called 
love — this  love  that  had  si^otten  hokl  of  him 
so  that,  for  its  sake,  he  was  going  to  give 
up  home,  family,  friends,  all  that  to  him 
had  made  lift^  worth  livin^:.  This  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  girl  in  white,  whom  he  had 
seen  twice.  l3id  she  love  him  ?  Of 
course  she  must ;  he  would  not  entertain 
anv  other  idea.  She  must,  for  he  loved 
her  so ;  besides,  she  knew  no  young 
men,  she  had  said  so.  No,  he  did  not 
fear  being  able  to  win  her  love. 

"  Rosethorn  1  There  is  no  cottage  of 
that  name,  but  if  you  go  along  the  high 
road  for  half  a  mile  you  will  come  to  Mr. 
Vyner's.     He  lives  at  Rosethorn." 

Torr  winced.  Could  it  be  one  of  those 
yellow-bricked,  staring  little  villas  that 
dotted  the  road  to  Portsmouth  ?  Love  in 
a  rose  -  embowered  cottage  was  one 
thing,  but  love  in  a  villa  set  in  a  garden 
of  cork  and  oyster-shells  was  another. 
Was  his  sacrifice  to  be  made  humiliating  ? 
Love  was  dragging  him  into  strange 
company. 

A  small  lodge  nestled  in  a  rich  cluster 

of  flowering  trees ;  a  white  chestnut  against 

a  purple   beech,  a  lilac  lifting  the  tired 


heads  of  a  drooping  laburnum,  while  a 
guelder-rose  raised,  its. clusters  of  vs^cant 
eyes  in  wonder.  Winding  between  high 
hedges  of  many-shaded  rhododendron  Torr 
(mused  before  a  gable4  porch. 

The  old  butler  who  opened  the  door 
would  have  been  an  ornament  at  his  own 
home.  Passing  through  a  small  ante- 
room, shut  of[  by  an  exquisite  carved 
screen,  he  found  himself  in  a  long  low 
room,  half  studio,  half  conservatory.  The 
water-colours  on  the  walls  were  a  study  in 
themselves,  the  china  what  might  be  looked 
for  in  a  museum,  while  flowers  and  ferns 
seemed  everywhere. 

Culture,  wealth,  taste,  luxury.  He  felt 
stunned.  He  had  always  pictured  her  as 
mending  stockings,  renovating  old  coats, 
from  which  drudger}'  he,  a  modem 
Perseus,  would  descend  to  deliver  her. 
With  their  straitened  rent  -  roll,  there 
was  more  luxur}'  here  than  he  could  offer 
her  at  his  father's  house.  Bewildered, 
mortified,  he  gazed  with  unseeing  eyes  at 
the  lovely  view  from  the  window  ;  then  he 
thrilled.  He  knew  that  she  had  come 
into  the  room  ;  but  he  did  not  turn.  How 
different  was  this  from  the  meeting  he  had 
])ictured  in  his  imagination  ! 

**  Mr.  Venn,  1  think." 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon."  He  could  say 
no  more. 

She  was  dressed  in  some  soft  silk,  blue 
colour,  that  swept  the  ground,  making  her 
look  much  taller  than  when  he  had  seen 
her  in  her  white  frock. 

"Won't  vou  sit  down  ?"  and  she  waved 
him  to  a  strong,  comfortable  wicker  chair, 
while  she  sank  on  some  cushions  banked 
by  cool  ferns  and  chaste  cyclamen.  Then 
she  waited,  but  he  said  nothing:  only 
gazed  at  her  with  that  hopeless,  question- 
ing look  in  his  eyes. 

She  had  been  startled  by  his  sudden 
appearance,  a  little  hurt  by  his  long 
silence,  while  the  dumb  questioning  in  his 
eyes  troubled  her.     She  asked  cold^^ — 

**  Is  anjthing  the  matter  ?  Are  you  iU  ?  " 

**  No.  Not  exactly  ill :  it  is  not  tfiat— 
I  have " 

*'  Something  that  wants  ironing  ?**  she 
asked  mischievously.  Her  equanimity  had 
returned  the  moment  he  opened  bis  lips. 
**  I  am  afraid  if  it  is  anything  more  serious 
than  an " 

*'  I  wish  to  God  we  were  back  in  the  old 
shabby  room,  with  the  smell  of  that  state 
beer,  and  the  rags ;  and  you — you,  in  your 
white  frock ;  and  all  the  rest  I 

She  rose  slowly,  walked  to  the  end  of 
the  room,  plucked  a  flower,  and  came  back. 
''  We  cannot  always  be  in  the  same  place. 
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I  am  sorry  my  present  surroundings  are  so 
distasteful  to  you.     I  love  flowers." 

**  Of  course  you  do.  You  love  all  that 
is  good  and  beautiful.  It  is  not  that,  but 
that  I  have  always  thought  of  you  mending 
socks — no — I  mean  as  I  first  saw  you.  I 
have  offended  you.  I  had  no  business 
coming.     I  am  a  fool.     I  had  better  go." 

''  Don't  go." 

Had  she  actually  spoken  the  words  ? 
He  hardly  knew,  but  he  paused,  and  lean- 
ing over  the  back  of  an  old  oak  chair, 
looked  beyond  her. 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  I  must  come  ;  and 
now  I  am  here,  I  must  speak.  I  have 
always  thought  of  you  as  1  first  saw  you, 
in  the  simplicity  of  those  surroundings, 
sewing  and  ironing.  It  was  not  that, 
but  you,  yourself,  that  I  loved,  though  I 
thought  those  things  showed  me — well,  I 
had  things  I  could  olTer  to  that  other  girl. 
What  have  I  to  oftVr  to  the  mistress  of 
this  ?     Nothing." 

"  Slowly.  You  thought  that  other  girl 
would  gladlv  grasj)  'the  things'  you  had 
to  offer." 

"  That  is  not  the  way  I  put  it.  Perhaps 
among  my  set  we  don't  think  much  ;  but 
since  I  met  that  girl  among  the  pines  I 
have  thought,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
girl  gives  up  so  much,  she  ought  to  have 
extra  compensation." 

"  Compensation  !     What  a  word  !  " 

'*  Yes ;  she  gives  uj)  her  home,  all  she 
knows,  often  all  her  friends,  to  come  to  a 
new  county,  or  a  new  country,  to  plunge 
at  once  into  a  life  tliat  must  necessarily  be 
entirely  new  to  her."  Then  in  lower 
tones,  "And,  greatest  of  all,  she  gives 
herself." 

'*  And  the  man  ?" 

"  He  gives  as  much  of  himself  as  he 
chooses.  If  he  loves  her  it  is  all ;  more, 
perhaps,  than  a  woman  can  understand." 

**  And  you  think  that  is  not  enough  for 
the  girl  ?  " 

'*  No ;  a  man  should  have  something 
more  to  give  the  woman — she  deserves 
more.  She  has  been  brought  up  to  expect 
more." 

"Not  always.  That  '  other  girl 'knew 
of  no  such  rights,  had  heard  of  no  such 
expectations,  would  have  despised  them 
had  she  known." 

**  But  I  could  have  insured  her  comfort, 
shown  her  places  she  could  never  have 
hoped  to  see.  I  have  got  a  nomin- 
ation for  a  bank  ;  I  have  been  looking  for 
a  small  house  ;  I  meant  to  have  kept  her 
by  my  own  work  :  I  could  have  done  some- 
thing more  for  her  than  just  to  have  loved 
her." 


**  You  do  not  seem  to  count  love  a  great 
thing  ?  " 

"It  is  so  easy  to  love.  You  look  up 
suddenly  one  day  and  you  see  a  face  look- 
ing down  on  you.  Perhaps  you  have 
thought  you  have  been  in  love  with  two 
or  three  before,  but  you  know  now  you 
never  knew  what  it  was.  Oh  !  it  is  easy 
enough  to  love  when  the  right  one 
comes." 

"And  man  can  pose  as  the  all-giving  god." 

"  I  don't  understand.  I  know  I  could 
not  have  given  up  all  hope  of  improving 
the  old  place,  and  going  against  my 
father's  wishes,  and  as  good  as  throwing 
over  Grace  Harcourt  and  all  our  set,  if  I 
had  not  loved  that  girl  more  than  anything 
on  this  earth.  Don't  you  see  the  misery 
of  it  ?  I  gave  up  everything  for  her,  I 
made  so  certain  she  would  learn  to  love 
me  when  she  saw  how  much  I  had  sacri- 
ficed for  her  sake." 

He  left  the  support  of  the  chair,  came 
close  to  her,  and,  looking  down  on  her, 
added,  almost  roughly  :  "  What  have  I  to 
ofier  you  ?  Nothing."  Then,  dropping 
on  one  knee,  he  gathered  a  bunch  of  the 
blue  silk  to  his  lips  :  "  I  love  you,  I  love 
you,  I  love  you  !  " 

"  Was  it  not  the  pride  of  being  able  to 
give  to  the  poor  little  girl  in  the  white 
frock  that  you  mistook  for  love  ?  *' 

"  If  you  knew  how  I  have  fought  against 
my  love  all  these  months !  How  I  tried  to 
do  as  my  people  wished  ;  but  how  could  I 
marry  ( kace,  loving  that  other  girl  as  I  do  ? 
1  am  not  such  a  blackguard  as  all  that." 

She  went  over  to  the  oak  chair,  and 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  said  softly, 
"  You  forget.     I  am  that  other  girl." 

"  You  look  so  different.  This  room 
seems  made  for  you  as  you  are  now ;  you 
must  have  ever>thing  you  can  want.  But 
be  that  other  girl  for  a  little  time ;  be  kind 
to  me  for  a  moment,  so  that  I  shall  always 
have  something  to  remember.  It  cannot 
hurt  you,  the  real,  honest  love  of  a  man.  I 
want  to  touch  you,  just  once;  hold  your 
hand  for  one  long  minute  ;  then  I  will  go 
away  and  try  not  to  curse  the  man  who 
wins  you  1 " 

There  was  silence  for  a  second  ;  then 
from  between  the  clasped  haiids — 

"  Cannot  you  see  ?  Don't  you  under- 
stand ?  I  cannot  say  it ;  you  make  me  so 
ashamed." 

He  raised  his  head.  "  You  can  love 
me  !     You  do  love  me  a  little  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Torr;  it  is  not  things,  but  love  a 
woman  wants — the  love  of  a  good  man.*' 

"  Thank  Ciod  I  have  found  you  before  I 
have  done  an}'thing  unworthy  of  your  love!** 
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Bv  GRANT  ALLEN. 


HAS  it  ever  struck  you  that  the  most 
satisfying  pictures  in  the  National 
(jailer)',  to  a  man  who  knows  the  great 
•collections  of  Europe,  are  by  no  means 
those  which  have  gained  most  popularity 
with  the  artistic  critics  ?  The  casual  visi- 
tor, even  of  the  better  sort,  is  most  likely 
to  be  attracted  by  a  few  big  works  inscribed 
with  the  greatest  and  most  honoured 
names — the  Blenheim  Madonna,  because 
it  is  a  Raphael ;  the  Chapeau  de  Foil, 
because  it  is  a  Rubens  ;  the  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  because  it  is  a  Titian.  To  me,  it 
seems  rather  that  among  these  greatest 
jnasters  we  have  seldom  in  our  collection 
a  work  which  quite  satisfies  a  critical  eye 
as  a  first-class  example  of  its  painter's 
powers.  It  is  more  among  artists  of  the 
second  or  third  rank  that  we  find  the  most 
satisfactory  pictures  of  our  own  Gallery. 
To  my  mind,  we  have  no  Raphael  that  can 
for  a  moment  be  compared  with  the 
Madonna  del  Gran  Duca  or  the  Sposalizio 
at  Milan ;  no  Rubens  that  can  for  a 
moment  be  compared  with  half-a-dozen 
examples  at  Antwerp  and  Vienna — with 
the  little  naked  baby  boy  in  the  Pinakothek 
at  Munich,  or  the  portrait  of  the  painter 
himself  and  his  brother  in  the  Pitti  Palace. 
Where  our  collection  often  scores,  how- 
ever, is  in  works  of  the  second  and  third- 
rate  masters.  Hundreds  who  carefully 
examine  our  not  ver}'  pleasing  or  beautiful 
Van  Eyck  pass  by  wholly  unnoticed  an 
exquisite  Gerard  David  which  hangs  close 
beside  it — the  finest  (ierard  David  now^ 
remaining  in  Europe.  Hundreds  who 
talk  rapturously  about  the  Paolo  Veroneses, 
the  Michael  Angelos,  and  the  Rembrandts 
have  never  closely  examined  our  matchless 
Crivellis,  our  unsurpassed  Borgognone, 
our  Girolamo  dai  Libri,  our  Pisanello,  our 
Moronis.  Hundreds  who  rave  about  our 
very  uncharacteristic  Botticellis,  because 
Botticelli  is  fashionable,  have  never  once 
looked  at  our  exquisite  Mantegna  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  because  Ruskin  has  for  the 
most  part  abstained  from  saying  extravagant 
things  about  Andrea.  In  my  own  opinion, 
though  I  ana  a  sworn  Botticellian,  nobody 


can  honestly  go  wild  over  Botticelli  who  has 
not  seen  him  as  he  is  at  his  best,  in 
Florence.  The  specimens  which  exist  in 
London  and  Paris  are  mere  jejune  remin- 
iscences ;  they  could  never  in  themselves 
have  given  the  spectator  more  than  a 
passing  glimpse  of  the  mystic  painter's 
inexpressible  individuality. 

Among  the  great  masters  of  the  second 
rank  who  are  admirably  represented  in 
our  national  collection  I  would  specially 
instance  Perugino ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
the  Umbrian  painter  stands  so  very  high 
in  the  second  rank  that  he  approaches  the 
feet  of  the  highest  artists.  Two  or  three 
of  our  Peruginos,  it  is  true,  are  feeble  or 
ineffective  ;  another  is  spurious ;  but  there 
is  one  so  remarkable  and  so  excellent  of 
its  kind  that  it  may  rank  with  almost  any- 
thing the  Umbrian  master  ever  produced, 
save  the  lovely  little  series  of  half-length 
saints  now  buried  in  the  sacristy  of 
San  Pietro  at  Perugia.  T  mean  the 
brilliant  altarpiece  of  *'  Our  Lady 
Adoring  the  Child,"  flanked  by  separate 
panels  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Raphael, 
which  stands  not  far  from  the  Blenheim 
Madonna.  About  the  central  part  of  this 
picture  I  do  not  propose  to  discourse  just 
now ;  but  I  should  like  **  to  speak  a 
piece,"  as  Mr.  Ruskin  would  say,  about 
the  left  -  hand  panel,  representing  St. 
Michael. 

Have  you  ever  visited  the  Certosa  di 
Pavia  near  Milan — that  vast  and  glorious 
pile  of  many-coloured  marble,  with  its 
Romanesque  fa9ade  and  its  Gothic 
interior,  on  which  the  splendour-loving 
Visconti  lavished  wealth  and  decoration 
as  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  their  mighty 
race  ?  If  so,  you  may  remember  that  in 
one  of  the  many  deep-recessed  chapels 
which  ring  round  the  stately  aisles  of  that 
sumptuous  basilica  the  altarpiece  consists 
of  a  compound  work  by  Perugino  in  six 
distinct  pieces,  framed  in  one  after  the 
elder  fashion.  Only  the  central  upper 
panel  of  this  vast  work,  however,  now 
remains  as  an  original  in  the  desecrated 
Lombard  sanctuary  ;  the  other  panels  have 
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bi'cn  removed  one  by  one,  and  an"  reprc-  Tiic  copy  of  this  great  altar|iiL-cc  now 
stnifd  at  the  (Icrtosii  to-day  by  copies  at  the  Certosa  is  arranged  in  twu  tiers, 
ahjnL'.  wliich,  nuvt-rthclfss,  (.-nabli-  one  to      Tlic    upper     tier     contains    llii-    original 
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tieings  in  divine  isolation  "  t-xisting  lu'aiiti- 
fully."  If  you  know  Perugia  30U  may 
remember  Ihc  rows  of  figures  of  Roman 
worthies  with  which  Peru  gin  o  aiiomcd 
the  gay  little  hall  of  the  t'arabio.  Now, 
each  of  those  figures  stands  alone  in  his 
own  place,  exhibiting  himself,  as  it  were, 
for  the  contemplation  of  humanity.  He 
stands  to  l>e  admired,  like  a  statue  on  its 
pedestal.  That  is  the  Perugines<]ue  manner 
all  over.  Even  on  the  walls  of  the  National 
Gallery  itself  you  can  sec  it.  If  you  loo': 
at  the  Madonna  with  St.  Jerome'  and  St. 
Francis,  for  example,  which  hangs  ciosc 
by,  you  will  find  this  curious  detachment 
and  comparative  isolation  of  the  individual 
figures  very  well  exemplilied.  Though  the 
attendant  saints  there  are  not  set  in 
distinct  panels,'  as  in  the  Ccrtosa  altar- 
piece,  yet  they  have  no  real  relation  to  one 
another  beyond  that  of  a  mere  formal 
architectural  symmetry ;  they  are  not 
thrown  into  that  delinile  and  animated 
grouping  which  forms  a  Santa  Con- 
versazione, as.  Era  Bartolommeo  conceived 
it ;  nor  are  they  even  arranged  as  Era 
Angelico  would  have  arranged  them,  a 
«entuiy  earlier,  into  a  distinct  order — a 
holy  hierarchical  table  of  precedence.  They 
are  simply  two  saints,  objects  of  pious 
adoration,  exhibiting  themselves  in  the 
abstract  for  the  edification  of  their 
votaries. 

If  you  think  for  a  moment  of  Raphael's 
great  militant  St.  Michael,  in  the  Louvre 
(where  the  warrior  archangel  descends  like 
lightning  on  one  poised  fool  above  the  dis- 
comfited dragon),  and  then  compare  it  with 
this  placid  and  unemotional  figure  of 
Perugino's,  you  will' realise  at  once  the 
enormous  difference  in  end  and  aim  which 
I  am  trying  to  emphasise.  In  the  I.ouvre 
picture,  painted  under  strong  Florentine 
influence,  after  Raphael  had  eman- 
cipated himself  from  the  Perugniesiiue 
tradition,  all  is  life  and  movement  ; 
all  is  hurried  activity :  it  is  the  dramatic 
«ffect  that  interests  the  painter.  In  the 
Perugino  of  the  National  Galler>',  on  the 
contrary,  St.  Michael  stands  rather  as  a 
mere  abstraction  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Heavenly  Hosts,  clad  in  armour,  it  is  true, 
that  we  may  know  who  he  is,  and  grasping 
his  shield  and  lance,  as  mere  conventional 
attributes;  but  his  face  is  the  face  of  a 
simpering  creature,  neither  male  nor 
female,  and  his  figure  is  the  figure  of  an 
idealised  youth  of  divine  lineage.  The 
panel  is  exquisitely  painted,  harmoniously 
coloured,  daintily  finished  :  what  it  lacks 
is  life,  informing  purpose, 
reality. 

No.  149.     February  i8g6 


One  or  two  minor  points  deman<l  notice 
in  passing.  First  of  all  there  arc  the 
scales  in  the  background.  Those  sym- 
bolise the  balance  in  which  .St.  Michael 
weighs  gfKid  and  bad  souls  ;  they  are  almost 
as  invariable  concomitants  of  the  warrior 
saint  as  his  sword  or  his  armour.  Then 
there  is  his  costume,  very  accurately 
Michaelic  ;  for  though  beginners  are  often 
puzzled  to  discriminate  a  St.  .Michael  from 
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a  St.  George,  thev  need  never  doubt  if  they 
will  only  remember  that  the  princely  angel 
is  always  winged,  while  the  Cappadocian 
soldier  is  but  a  frankly  human  knight 
iu  most  earthly 

armour.  Third-  _ 

ly,  there  is  thi; 
shield,    charac- 


pattern,  and 
strongly  retail- 
ing the  siranKc 
and  fantastic- 
ally figured 
bucklers  of  tho 
Roman  worthies 
\(ho  adorn  the 
mbio.  Lastly. 


then 


s  the  cap 


with  its  (juaint 
aigrette. 
gino,    in 


S  the  1: 


instances,  per- 
haps, beinj,'  llie 
alnicist  Lomk- 
headgear  of 
the  discomfited 

fainuus  Spos;i- 
lizio  at  t'aen  in 
Normandy. 


this 
Umbfi 


peci 


de- 


this  is  not  Alichael,  "  of  celestial  armies 
prince  "  !  It  is  more  like  a  young  David, 
half  uncertain    of  his  own  strength  and 

fresh  from  the  sheepfold  than  like  the 
champion  of 
heaven  against 
the  revolted 
angels.  Com- 
pare Spinello 
Aretino's  flash- 
ing archangel 
in  the  fresco 
which  now 
bangs  in  the 
inner  vestibule 
with  this  mild 
and  innocent 
milk-and-water 
seraph,  and  you 
measureatonce 
;  vast  inter\'al 


tachment 

treatment  of  St. 
Michael,  I  imvL- 
r  e  p  r  o  d  II  e  e  d 
here  a  second 
figure  in  the 
National 
Gallery  by  an 
unknown  fol- 
lower of  Picro 
dellaFrancesca. 
This  pleasing 
work,  remark- 
able rather  for 
charm  and 
narvet6  than  for 
strength  or; 
vigour,  shows  t|S  a.  yputbfid  ■«£«*  diflident, 
almost  timid,  'St,'  Michael,'  not  engaged 
in- active  coHflfot  wit^'  the  -  dragon — a 
most  harmless  beast,  Kke  a  theatrical 
property — but  exhibiting  its  severed  head 
in  a  somewhat  constrained  attitude.    Surely 


bcti 


the 


n  and  the 

look  upon  art. 

The  peculiar 
tender  trustful- 
ness of  the  Um- 
brian  masters  is 
seen  even  better 
in  the  other 
panel  of  the 
Peru  gino,  which 
represents  the 
Archangel  Ra- 
phael conduct- 
ing Tobias.  A 
charming 
young  Tobias 
he  is,  most  gen- 
tlemanly and 
Italian  ate,  well 
bred  and  well 
cated,  out 


walking 


'ith 


his  tutor  in  his 
close-  fitting 
hose  ;  and  a 
charming  arch- 
angel is  Ra- 
phael, with  his 
girlish  face,  his 
beautifully 
painted  hair, 
his  womanish 
feet,  and  his 
wings  whose  every  feather  has  been  deli- 
cately finished  with  something  like  the  care 
and  minuteness  of  a  miniature.  Go  and 
lookat  itall  with  its  pure  Uinbriancolourin 
the  original  picture.if  you  wish  to  learn  what 
Perugino  aimed  at.   But  notice  too,  as  yoo 
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pass,  the  tish  in  Tobias's  hand — that  fish 
which  was  to  restore  his  father's  sight,  and 
which  reappears  so  often  in  paintings  of 
this  subject ;  as  well  as  the  box  containing 
its  liver,  which  the  polite  archangel 
fingers  so  gingerly  in  that  delicate  hand  of 
his.  Nowhere  will  you  find  a  better  speci- 
men of  these  epicene  Ifmbrian  angelic 
I)eing8,  neither  man  nor  woman,  but  of 
some  intermediate  sex ;  nowhere,  save  in 


the  charming  ^Madonna  with  St.  Rose  in 
the  Louvre,  will  you  find  a  better  example 
of  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  Perugino's 
colouring.  But  is  any  of  these  three 
figures  an  archangel  of  God  ?  Why, 
even  Cimabue  in  his  day  knew  better. 
Look  at  his  frieze  at  Assisi,  and  then 
at  these  dainty-haired  seraphs.  They 
are  exquisite  and  insipid  Pemginesque 
holinesses. 


A   SL-PKRSTITIOX   OF  THE  MOXTII   UF   FEHRl'ARY. 
fiHihiiT   riirislmat  dectmliomi    IJr/t  HI!  a/If  Ca-ullemai,    turned  IhIo  e»ilim 


"  T  HAVE  a  rather  singular  stor)-  here," 

\_  said  the  editor-in-chief  as  he  lay 
back  in  his  chair  and  picked  his  teeth  with 
a  new  quill. 

"Yes?"  said  the  sub-editor  absently. 
He  was  uncommonly  busy  just  then,  for  it 
was  already  the  sixteenth  of  the  month, 
and  only  things  in  type  interested  him  in 
the  least. 

"  It  is  singular,"  said  the  editor,  this 
time  half  to  himself ;  "  there 's  a  touch  of 
genius  in  it,  and  yet  the  end  is  not  done 
right.  It  wants  a  touch,  just  a  touch,  and 
then  1  think  it  would  du." 

He  turned  over  the  typeMTitten  copy, 
and  finally  slung  it  across  to  the  sub. 

"  Read  it  when  you  get  time,  Jevons. 
and  say  if  you  don't  think  it  a  bit  out  of 
the  way." 

And  Icvons  jammed  the  script  into  a 
pigeon- nole 

"  I  think  I  'II  clear  out  now,"  said  the 
editor,  rolling  a  cigarette  slowly. 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake  do,"  cried  the  sub. 
to  himself,  "  and  then  1  may  get  done." 

And  as  Whittaker  Ellis  rubbed  his  hat 
on  his  sleeve,  preparatory  to  departure,  he 
muttered  again,  "  Ves,  it  is  damned  sin- 
gular.     Damned   singular   is   what   it    is. 


It  absolutely  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I 
thought  I  was  dias/.     And  to  leave  olf  just 


He  shook  his  head  and  sauntered  into 
the  Strand,  (jetting  into  a  Piccadilly  'bus 
he  disappeared  into  club-land.  But  Jevons, 
whom  he  had  left,  pulled  out  the  script 
and  read  part  of  it.  Every  now  and 
again  the  sub-editor  burst  into  a  shout  of 
laughter,  which  made  the  big  bare  room 
ring.  Vet  he  went  on  slaving  like  a 
lunatic,  even  as  he  grinned. 

"Not  at  all  singular,  but  damned  funny," 
said  Jevons.  "Uy  the  Lord,  but  it  is 
funny," 

When  he  put  his  hat  on  he  mimicked 


Whittaker  EUi 

,  and   stalked  out  of  the 

room. 

"Yes,    it    is 
funnv  is  what 

damned    funnv,    damned 
It   is."    he  said  in  Ellb's 

very  voice 

And  instead  of  eating  he  went,  tike  a 
worn-out  fool,  and  took  the  bitter  edge  off 
his  appetite  with  an  abnormal  amount  of 
whisky.  But  the  liquor  smoothed  an  odd 
little  tremor  out  of  his  face  and  his  hands, 
and  made  him  go  easier  and  feel  less 
keenly. 

Hi's  club  was  a  lavem  in  the  Shaftes- 
bury Avenue,  haunted  by  a  peculiar  set  of 
rank  failures.  They  were  the  quality  of 
literary  diamond  that  gets  put  to  cutting 
and  polishing  instead  of  being  itself 
I^olished  and  set ;  and  many  of  them 
had    a   diseased    opinion    of   their  own 
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powers.  But  some  were  sombre,  abject, 
down  -  trodden,  and  half-crown  -  seeking 
men  of  letters.  Once  and  again  was 
found  there  a  real  man  of  genius  gone  to 
hell,  and  among  them  such  a  one  looked 


J)?autiful     dead 
myslly  they  i 
ind    Henry   Je\ 


ind  sunken  ship,  full  of 
human  thoughts.  But 
;  mere  decadents  decayed, 
ons  was  the  man  among 
them  yet.  For  he  had  steady  cm]>loy- 
ment  still,  and  his  vices  left  him  squeez- 
able of  odd  silver.  He  would  praise 
produced  sonnets,  and  kindly  lament  that 
he  was  but  sub-editor.  They  swore  he 
ought  to  be  editor — nay,  better,  sought 
by  editors — and  they  told  newcomers  loud 
enough  for  Jevons  to  hear  that  he  was  a 
man  of  rare  and  neglected  talents. 

"Sometimes  he  is  enormous,"  said  one. 
"But  I  fear  he  drinks  too  much  to  write 
now  or  even  to  talk  as  he  can  talk." 


For  some  of  them  praised  him  truth- 
fully and  without  the  incentive  of  possible 

whisky. 

He  was  in  no  form  this  night  to  be 
brilliant;  but  he  was  oddly  and  unusually 
good  tempered.     He  laughed  easily. 

"What  luck,  Jevons?"  said  the  Poet 
of  the  establishment,  whose  hair  and 
trousers  were  ragged.  "  What  luck  have 
you  had  to  make  you  so  jolly  ?  " 

"  Nothing  much,  Cray,"  answered 
Jevons;  "but  it's  funny  when  you  feel 
that  way.  And  I  just  feel  funny. 
Singular — damned  singular,  ain't  it  I  " 

And  there  was  such  an  odd  look  in  his 
quick,  unnaturally  bright  eye  that  t!ie 
Foet  folt  uncomfortable,  and  retreated  a 
pace.     If  he  had   been    leading  u|) 


Ik 

or 

si.\  pence 

he  had 

no 

chance  to 
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is    attack, 
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goes  it }  •• 

said  Cat 

or. 

"So 


he 


.     shrugging     his 

"And  is  ihiTC  any  chance  of  a  better 
thing  yet  ?     How's  Kills  go  on  t" 

Jevons  looked  do«n  and  drew  odd 
figuri-s  and  my.stic  i\Iason  signs  on  the  bar 
1  ounter  as  ho  puffed  hard  at  his  pipe. 

"A  beast  as  usual,  and  out  of  beasts 
comes  lieastliness,"  he  said  ;  "  he  has  little 
devilish  ways  of  annoying  me,  and  he 
looks  at  me  insultingly,  and  often  when  I 
am  turned  round  he  laughs.  I  don't  say 
anything  about  his  being  selfish.  He 
knows  he  gels  more  work  out  of  me  than 
he  would  out  of  a  fresh-run  (icrman  whose 
i':ng!ish  was  still  Ollendorf;  and  yet  he 
kce]>s  me  on  the  same  [lay.  No;  I  say 
nothing  of  that;  but  he's  a  devil,  and 
makes  faces  and  jeers  in  a  polite,  gentle- 
manly way  till  he  fills  mc  with  fury." 

"  Yes,"  sail!  Cator  rather  absently,  for 
to  fell  the  truth  he  often  found  Jevons  on 
ICIlis  a  trifle  heavier  than  Byles  on  Bills. 
.\nd  as  a  iliscountefs  clerk  he  often  had 
to  look  up  Byles.  "  I  daresay  he 's  a  hard 
'un.  Hut,  then,  he 's  the  oof  bird  as  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  so  stick  to  him  while 
you  can." 

Jevons  nodded,  and  then  laid  his  hand 
on  Cator's  arm, 

"  You  remember  that  damned  wet  night 
up  at  Billy's.'"  he  asked  mysteriously  in  a 
half  whisper. 

"  Um,"  assented  Cator. 

"  And  the  stoir  I  told  him  and  you — thai 
he  took  down  ? 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Cator  with  a 
little  shiver.  "  It  was  a  wet,  sticky. 
flabby,  devilish  odd  story,  and  gave  me 
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the  shivers  just  as  if  I  'd  waked  and  fi>utK! 
a  cross  between  a  live  cuttle-fish  and  a 
4lead  flounder  on  my  chest.  Did  voii  cvlt 
iinish  it  r  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Jevons,  whose  mind 
seemed  to  have  run  off  the  rails;  "no,  I 
never  finished  it.  I  think  I  shall,  though, 
some  day." 

"Well,  what  of  it.=  "  asked  Cator 
"  You  asked  if  I  remembered  it  " 

Jevons  looked  at  him  half  suspiciuu:;!) , 
and  winked,  and  laid  his  finger  to  his  nose 


"  It 's  a  damned  singular  stori-.  Damned 
singular  is  the  word." 

"  I  bi'lieve  vou,"  said  t'ator  ;  "  but  what 
of  it }" 

Jevons  looked  round. 

"  1  believe  I  've  sold  it,"  he  said  with  a 
grim  chuckle. 

Cator  slapped  him  on  the  back 

"Good  old  man  if  vou'd  onlv  really 
follow  up  jour  bent  jou  'd  be  a  genms  jet 
And  well  paid  geniuses  are  iiouada\-b 
1  ord,   how   the  bird  lajs  for  'em  '     But 
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I  suppose  you  '11  take  the  money  you  get 
and  bust  it  here  in  threes  of  whisky  for  a 
crowd  like  this — not  worth  a  protested  bill 
accepted  by  a  dead  policeman." 

And  one  part  of  Jevons's  mind  went  on 
in  futile  talk  with  a  thick-brained,  good- 
natured  ass,  while  another  part  slaved  over 
piles  of  futile  manuscripts,  and  another 
part  strove  curiously  to  finish  the  story  of 
which  he  had  spoken  to  Cator. 

"  Have  another !  "  said  the  Public-House 
Jevons  thickly. 

**  Still  a  stack  of  rotten  idiocy,"  groaned 
the  sub-editorial  Jevons.  **  I  shall  be 
dreaming  of  it  to-night." 

**  Which  the  devil  shall  I  kill,  and  how 
in  the  name  of  the  Devil  of  True  Art  am  I 
to  end  it  }^'  said  the  wrecked  (ienius  Jevons 
down  among  the  dead  men  of  the  slums  of 
art. 

And  the  three  men  of  a  sj)lit  Ego  went 
out  at  last  visibly  drunk,  and  to  men  were 
as  otie  man.  But  the  (ienius  saw  himself 
on  the  left  as  a  goat,  and  on  the  right  as  a 
sheep.  He  went  arm-in-arm  with  two 
I)ersons  to  his  chambers,  and  consulted 
with  them  over  the  true  end  of  his  singular 
story.  And  they  (juarrelled  foolishly  and 
made  it  up  more  foolishly,  and,  em- 
bracing, fell  in  a  heap.  And  when  the 
daylight  came  Jevons  was  patched  up  for 
a  bit,  and  went  to  work  just  as  though  the 
CJenius  did  not  live  at  all.  But  when 
Ellis  came  down  to  the  office  at  half-past 
eleven  he  shook  his  head. 

**  1  *m  sadly  afraid  that  Jevons  is  going 
to  the  deuce  very  fast,"  he  said.  "  1  've 
given  him  many  a  hint.  I  wonder  how 
the  poor  chap  would  take  a  straight  talking 
to?" 

From  one  or  two  rather  acid  remarks  of 
his  sub-editor,  Ellis  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  better  leave  him  alone. 

"  For  if  he  were  to  turn  nasty  I  should 
have  to  give  him  the  sack,"  said  Ellis, 
"  and  he  M  never  get  another  job  in 
London,  or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere 
else." 

He  spoke  truly,  for  Jevons  had  been 
out  of  any  kind  of  employment  for  nearly 
a  year  when  this  last  editor  gave  him 
another  chance.  And  his  soaked  wits 
could  not  produce  even  an  eighteenpenny 
paragraph.  F211is  saved  him  for  the  time, 
at  any  rate.  And  perhaps  One  of  Jevons 
was  not  ungrateful. 

The  morning  wore  away  pretty  easily. 
But  when  Jevons  came  in  from  lunch 
Ellis  remembered  the  story  he  had 
given  him  the  night  before. 

"  Did  you  read  that  stor}',  Jevons  ?"  he 
asked. 


Tevons  started  and  clutched  his  desk 
till  the  muscles  in  his  hands  stood  up.. 
He  waited  so  long  before  he  answer^ 
that  Ellis  half  turned  round. 

"  Yes,  I  read  it,"  said  Jevons  nervously,. 
as  if  he  did  not  like  to  meet  the  editor*» 
eye. 

"  And  what  did  you  think  of  it  ?  Isn't. 
it  a  singular  stor}' }  " 

**  Yes,"  said  Jevons,  after  another  pause.. 
**  It  is  rather  odd  perhaps." 

**  Gruesome,"  said  Ellis. 

"  Perhaps  gruesome,"  said  Jevons, 

Ellis  drummed  with  his  blue  pencil  oir 
his  blotting-pad. 

**  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  writer.*^"" 
he  asked. 

**  I  never  saw  it  except  on  the  copy,"* 
said  Jevons. 

**  He  *s  clever,  and  I  daresay  hard  up, 
and  very  likely  a  bit  off,"  said  Ellis,  half 
to   himself.      **  But   what  did   you   think 
of  the   end  ? "  he  added,  turning  to  his. 
assistant. 

"  It  *s  not  an  end,"  said  Jevons,  look- 
ing at  the  window. 

"To  be  sure  it  isn't,"  said  Ellis; 
"  that  *s  what  makes  me  say  he  must  be  a 
bit  cracked,  even  if  the  stor}'  itself  didn't 
give  him  away.  And  yet  it*s  really  too 
good  to  be  lost.  You  had  better  send  it 
back  to  him,  suggesting  that  he  should 
finish  it  one  way  or  another.  Offer  him 
five  pounds  for  it." 

"  It*s  a  long  stor}',"  said  Jevons. 

**  Five  pounds  is  quite  enough,"  answered 
the  editor.   **  I  must  keep  expenses  down." 

Jevons,  while  the  editor  talked  almost 
automatically,  made  a  shorthand  note  of 
what  he  said.  For  that  was  part  of  his  work. 

"  And  if  he  won't  alter  it }  "  he  suggested- 

"  Let  him  keep  it,"  said  Ellis,  a  little 
crossly.  "  But  he  '11  do  it  fast  enough.  An 
unknown  man  doesn't  get  a  chance  in  m}" 
magazine  ever}-  day." 

Jevons  grinned  savagely,  and  then 
laughed  a  little  dry  crackle  of  a  laugh. 

•*  Yes  ?  "  said  Ellis,  half  absently. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Jevons.      And  then 
he    wrote  in  the    editor's  name  to  the 
author  of  that  very  singular  story. 
%  %  *  % 

That  night,  after  Jevons  left  the 
Decadents  and  the  Bill  Discounter,  with 
whom  he  had  had  a  grand  evening,  he 
went  home  to  his  lonely  chambers.  He 
lighted  his  lamp  and  sat  down  on  his 
chair,  from  which  he  presently  slipped  to 
the  floor.  Then  the  three  Jevons  held  a 
consultation  together  with  the  Devil,  and 
talked  for  many  hours.  A  square  spirit- 
bottle  was  umpire. 
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"No,  thank  you,"  said  the  Devil,  vcn- 
politely.  "  I  (ton't  drink,  it 's  against 
my  principles  and  the  doctor's  orders,  A 
warm  climate,  you  know,  plays  the  verj- — 
I  mean,  it  renders  one's  liver  touchy. 
But  pray  don't  let  me  interfere  with  any 
of  the  other  Rentlemen." 

"  Very  good  of  you,  I  'm  sure,"  said  the 
Genius,  who  had  far  too  good  manners  to 
press  any  friend  to  '  '   ' 


'   said  the  Suh- 


"AIl  the  I 
Editor,   who    was 
naturally  not  strong 
in  courtesy. 

"And  me,"  said 
the  Sot,  clawing 
rudely  at  the 
Umpire. 

"  But  let  us  get 
to  business,"  said 
the  Devil.  "  What 
about  the  matter  in 
hand  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  the 
Genius,  "that  is 
what   I  was  think- 

"  Kill  him,"  said 
the  Devil. 

"It's crude,"  ob- 
jected the  Genius. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  it 
all  depends  on  how 
it  is  done,"  replied 
the  Devil. 

"I  object  to 
bloodshed,"  said 
the  Sot.  "  Make 
him  rot  like  me." 

But  the  Sub- 
Editor  voted  thickly  j,r  ,ven 

for  murder,  and 

there  was  a  long   argument  without  an}' 
conclusion. 

"To-night,"  said  the  Genius,  "I  am 
the  chief  person  to  be  considereii,  anil  as 
the  Umpire  has  no  vote  I  do  not  think  we 
can  decide  it.  1  shall  let  the  man  decide 
it  himself.  l"hat  is  the  true  artistic  way  to 
look  at  it." 

And  the  Sub  -  Editor  growled,  biit, 
staggering  to  a  type-writer,  he  clicked  off 
a  letter.  'Ihe  Sot  went  out  to  post  it,  and 
when  he  came  back  he  swore  horribly  l<i 
find  the  Umpire  played  out.  He  was 
lying  on  the  hearthrug,  and  no  jicrsuasirin 
could  get  an)lhing  out  of  him. 

The  next  morning  Jcvons  woke  as  if  In- 
had  never  been  asleep.  He  trembled,  and 
yet  was  very  keen,  and  when  the  tremor 
went  away  he  was  strung  to  an  extreme 


and  peculiar  tension.  But  he  went  to  the 
office  as  usual,  and  did  all  that  came  to  his 
hands  with  unusual  care.  About  eleven 
o'clock  Whittaker  Ellis  came  in  smiling. 
He  hung  up  his  hat — his  respectable  hat — 
by  Jevons's,  which  was  not  respectable, 
and  it  seemed  to  Jevons  that  he  had 
done  it  to  make  his  own  shinier  by  com- 
parison. But  Ellis  was  very  jolly.  How- 
ever, he  came  to  business  at  last,  and 
Jevons  went  through  the  letters  with  him. 


"  Here 's  an  answer  from  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw,"  he  said. 

"  (irimshaw,  Grimshaw,  who 's  he  .' " 
asked  Ellis.  "  Oh,  yes.  I  remember.  He's, 
answered  quickly  enough.  And  what  has 
he  to  say  ? " 

"  He  says  that  he  can't  find  an  end  ;  that 
the  slor)-  ends  there." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Eilis.  "There's, 
surely  a  limit  to  this  artistic-end  business. 
Some  of  them  will  finish  by  not  beginning 

"But  he  says,"  added  Jevons.  "that 
you  can  edit  the  story  if  you  like,  and  that 
if  you  can  suggest  an  end  he  '11  take  your 
suggestion." 

Ellis  nodded. 

"Come  now,  that's  reasonable.  He 's- 
not  so  mad.  after  all,"  he  said  cheerfully. 

And  Jevons,  going  back   to   his  desk. 
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took  up  his  heavy  ebony  ruler  and  made 
round  marks  with  its  can-cd  end  in  the 
leather  of  his  writing  slope. 

"  As  I  said,"  went  on  Ellis,  "  it 's  too 
good  a  stoiy  to  be  lost,  even  if  we  have  to 
do  a  bit  to  it." 

"  Why  should  you  say  the  writer  is 
mad  ?"  asked  Jevons, 

"  Only  from  the  tone,"  said  Kllis  ;  "  but 
anyhow,  that  clot'sn't  matter.  What  end 
do  you  think  would  be  the  best  ?  Only  a 
line  or  two  is  wanted." 

"  What  do  you  think  is  wanted  "' "  asked 
Jevons. 

"It's  obviously  either  suieidc  or  a 
murder.  .One  of  them  must  t^o,"  said 
KUis,  rubbing'  his  chin. 

"  l)o  yoii  think  suicide  then?"  asked 
Jevons,  jiiitting  down  the  ruler  andpieking 
up  his  penknife. 

Ellis  pondered  for  a  minute. 

"  I  don't  think  a  madman  of  tiie  type  he 
draws  would  commit  suicide,"  said  he, 
looking  up  inquiringly. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Jevons  hoarsely. 
He  put  the  knife  down  and  opened  and 
shut  his  big  hands  with  a  nervous  motion. 
"  Then  it  must  be — murder." 

"I  suppose  so — I  Kupijose  so,"  s;dd 
Ellis  pondering.  "  It  certainly  seems  ihe 
logical  end,  doesn't  il .'  " 

Jevons  laughed. 

"  So  far  as  I  can  see,"  he  answered,  and 
his  faicc  twitched.  He  made  a  .step 
towards  Ellis,  but  the  sunlight  came  in  and 
brightencii  up  the  dull  room.  Jevwns  saw 
the  glow  upon  a  green  branch  of  the  one 
Iree  outside. 

"  No,"     he     said,    almi)sl    pleadingly. 


"  Don't  let  it  be  that.  Don't  you — don't 
yoa  think  you  arc  too  fond  of  having 
murders  P  ■  There  was  one  in  the  M^ 
number." 

"  That  doesn't  matter,"  said  Ellis.  "  It 
can't  go  in  just  yet.  We're  full  up  till 
August.  We  can  smash  all  the  Ten 
Commandments  before  then.  A  good 
murder  will  come  in  quite  fresh." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jevons  as  the  sim  died  out 
behind  a  cloud.  He  went  to  the  window 
and  saw  the  futile  mass  of  humanity  in  the 
ugly  street.  The  golden  branch  of  that 
tree  was,  after  all,  nothing  beautifiil. 
There  were  almost  as  many  leaves  on  the 
gallows.  He  turned  away,  and  stopping 
behind  Ellis,  grinned  queerly. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said  in  a  thin,  hard  voice, 
"  don't  let  it  be  a  murder.     I — I " 

"  I  say  it  must  be  one  I "  cried  Elfo 
cheerfully.  "  What  other  end  is  possible.' 
Now,  just  think." 

And  he  recapitulated  the  logical  points, 
marking  them  with  a  pencil  on  his  blotting- 
pad.  But  Jevons's  face  was  dreadful  to 
behoy. 

"  What  kind  of  a  murder  ?  "  he  asked 
thickly. 

"  .Strangling,"  said  Ellis. 

"Yes.=  " 

"  Strangling,"  repeated  the  editor. 

And  turning,  the  .smile  died  out  of  him, 
for  he  saw  Jevons  close.  The  man's  face 
was  ashy,  but  a  red  blaze  burnt  in  either 
check,  and  the  e)es  were  live  coals. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Ellis,  but  that  moment 
Jcvoiis  caught  him  by   the  plump  white 

"  I  wrole  it,"  said  Jevons. 


HOW     THE     OTHER      HALF     LIVES, 


THE   PITMAN. 


LTHERN  pitmen  are  a  singularly 
nteresting  class  of  men.  Besides 
ination  which  surrounds  their 
mnd  trade  they  are  often  quick- 
id  intelligent,  more  akin  in  spirit 
cockney  cousins  than  their  agri- 
brothers. 

npossible  to  walk  for  any  distance 
:oal  districts  of  the  county  of 
without  seeing  the  rigid  outlines 
r  more  collieries  reared  up  against 

The  hideous  scaffolding  may  be 
of  all  signs  of  life,  silently,  hope- 
ling  to  pieces,  with  rows  of  houses 
ip  to  it  tenantless,  dilapidated  :  a 
irhich  evokes  other  thoughts  than 
Auburn,"  falling  into  decay,  with 

that  have  once  been  gaudily 
now  flapping  rain  -  battered  on 
linges ;  nettles  growing  rankly  in 
lown  doorways.  You  may  walk 
such  a  village  from  end  to  end  and 
;  so  much  as  a  solitary  cat.  Pitmen 
lecessity  migratory ;  they  follow 
•k.  When  one  colliery  closes  or 
i  out  they  go  to  the  next  one  that 
hour ;  and  the  houses  are  built  of 
icless  rubble  that  it  is  not  worth 
>le  of  carting  away. 
.  colliery  village  in  full  swing 
a  very  different  spectacle.  Rows 
5,  parallel  to  each  other,  run  close 
e  shaft,  literally  overshadowed  by 
:  outbuildings.  The  never-resting 
vhich  whirr  overhead,  the  bell  in 
ne-house  ringing  with  the  regu- 
a  tjrpewriter  in  work,  the  rumble 
J,  the. screech  of  escaping  steam, 
le  pumps  are  in  use,  the  constant 
mrater  poured  out  of  the  depths, 
irtain  life  and  vitality  to  the  neigh- 
i.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  on 
5  pattern,  built  of  rubble-stone, 
«  roofs,  a  black  road  running  in 
i  small  yards  at  the  back,  each 
Mg  black  butt  for  rain-water.  On 
ind-floor  the  houses  are  divided 
)     rooms — ^the    kitchen,    opening 

)rard,  and  the  parlour,  which 
\y  contains  a  four-post  bed,  and  is 


the  slee'ping-room  of  the  seniors.  The 
kitchens  are  often  extremely  comfortable. 
I'he  uneven  red-brick  floors  are  replaced  in 
some  of  the  newer  houses  by  cement,  but 
the  bricks  give  the  pleasanter  glow.  Great 
red  and  black  patch-work  mats  lie  before 
the  open  grates,  in  which  enormous  fires 
continually  burn,  for  coals  are  supplied 
free 

Mysterious  chalk  hieroglyphics  on  the 
outsides  of  the  front  doors  are  puzzling  to 
the  uninitiated.  A  couple  of  twos  on  one, 
with  a  five  or  a  three  on  the  next,  hardlv 
suggest  uniformity  of  numbering.  These 
figures  really  indicate  the  time  that  the 
working  members  of  the  household  want 
calling  in  the  morning.  An  old  woman 
may  act  as  caller,  going  her  rounds  in  the 
shivering  dawn  or  total  darkness,  peering 
up  at  the  doorways  by  the  light  of  her 
glimmering  lantern,  and  knocking  to  arouse 
the  sleepers.  She  earns  by  this  a  penny 
or  twopence  a  week  from  each  house  she 
visits. 

To  see  the  men  at  work  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  descend  and  follow  them  to 
the  **  face  "  ;  but  there  is  not  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  permission  if  you  are 
known  to  anyone  in  authority.  The  pit 
which  I  chose  to  visit  is  not  a  very  deep 
one,  neither  is  it  "  fier}'."  At  the  foot  of 
the  shaft  in  the  wide  passages  naked  lights 
are  freely  used.  In  the  air  there  is  a 
peculiar  odour  of  coal  and  tar,  not 
unpleasant,  but  peculiarly  clinging ;  any 
clothes  worn  underground  are  never  free 
from  it  afterwards.  The  workings  are 
kept  ventilated  by  the  old  -  fashioned 
system  of  a  furnace,  which  swallows  half- 
a-dozen  tons  of  coal  a  day.  This  method 
is  being  rapidly  superseded  by  the  more 
rational  fans.  As  the  way  gets  deeper 
into  the  workings  the  passages  become 
narrower  and  smaller.  Every  twenty  yards 
or  so  are  **  refuge  holes  "  for  shelter  when 
the  tubs  come  past,  and  very  essential 
they  are.  There  is  no  room  on  either 
side  of  the  lines,  and  when  ten  or  twelve 
tubs,  linked  together  and  drawn  up  by  a 
wire  rope,   worked    by  the    engine,   dash 
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past  at  top  speed,  woe  be  to  anyone  who 
fails  to  seek  safety.  The  running  of  the 
rope  on  the  tram-lines  is  an  indication  of 
their  coming,  and  so  experienced  do  the 
men  get,  that  they  can  tell  precisely  the 
right  moment  to  slip  out  of  the  way  before 
they  appear.  The  side-ropes,  which  indicate 
something  else,  were  running  all  the  time, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  novice  rather  lik^  a 
ghastly  game  of  musical  chairs,  in  which 
the  player  must  be  ready  to  sit  down  at  any 
second  or  forfeit  his  life.  A  door  in  the 
workings  shows  the  stage  beyond  which  no 
one  is  permitted  to  carry  a  naked  light,  and 
dim  little  safety-lamps  are  handed  to  every- 
one. 

The  sepulchral  light,  the  strange  draught, 
and  the  muffled  sounds  give  an  oppressive 
feeling,  as  if  one  were  shut  in  a  vault. 
After  ages  of  cramped  stooping,  the  gleam 
of  a  lamp  showed  us  we  were  at  the  end.  In 
a  small  cave,  where  the  coaly  wall  reflected 
strange  lights,  and  the  fir-pole  props  sup- 
ported a  shadowy  roof,  squatted  a  man, 
hewing.  The  actual  work  looked,  it  must 
be  confessed,  prodigiously  hard.  He 
wielded  his  great  pick  on  and  on,  in  a 
storm  of  blows  bringing  the  coal  down  in 
showers.  At  each  blow  the  perspiration 
streamed  down  his  face,  and  at  last  he 
paused,  panting  with  great  gulps,  as  if  he 
could  hardly  get  his  breath-  When  he 
stopped  and  looked  round  for  his  shovel, 
to  shovel  the  mass  into  the  tub  that  was  in 
waiting,  I  asked  him  if  it  wasn't  very  hard. 
He  turned,  showing  his  gleaming  teeth  in 
a  broad  grin. 

**  Na,  it 's  cannv,"  he  said  blithelv. 

It  was  then  nearly  four  o'clock,  at  which 
time  work  ceased.  When  we  got  back  to  the 
foot  of  the  shaft,  we  found  manv  of  the 
men  waiting  to  go  up.  Here  they  have  a 
system  of  passes  by  which  the  men  first 
down  in  the  morning  are  the  first  to  be 
drawn  out  at  night,  a  plan  which  prevents 
any  pushing  or  crowding. 

They  looked  tired,  and  were  blacker  than 
sweeps,  sitting  about  in  their  favourite 
attitude,  on  their  haunches.  Thev  wear 
short  coarse  flannel  knickerbockers,  ending 
sometimes  above  the  knee,  like  those  worn 
by  football  players,  and  blue  or  grey 
worsted  stockings.  Their  coats  in  material 
match  the  trousers,  and  the  loose  flannel 
shirts  flap  open  at  the  neck.  It  is  only  in 
the  Northern  counties  a  peculiar  dress  is 
worn  ;  in  the  Midlands  the  men  go  to  work 
in  their  own  old  everyday  clothes.  A  year 
or  two  ago  one  of  the  large  Newcastle 
papers  presented  its  readers  with  a  coloured 
print  of  two  pitmen — ^presumably  father 
and  sou — "Going  Home."     They  were 


in  regulation  dress,  and  carried  picks 
over  their  shoulders,  a  sight  not  ofiten 
seen  in  Durham,  where  these  implements 
are  left  at  the  pit.  The  picture  was  hailed 
with  delight,  the  whole  ^ition  was  bought 
up  directly,  and  the  printers  could  hardly 
work  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  further 
demand.  So  successful  was  it  that  it  was 
succeeded  the  following  year  by  another, 
**  At  Home,"  in  a  kitchen  such  as  I  have 
described.  The  men  who  were  now  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  were  now  going  back 
to  their  dinner,  and  I  hadn't  the  heart  to 
trouble  them  for  psuticulars  of  their  work 
when  they  must  be  so  weaiy,  so  I  "  bided 
my  time,"  to  use  a  Northern  phrase.  As  I 
passed  along  the  pit-row  above  ground  a 
savoury  smell  issued  fron^  many  of  the 
houses,  for  it  is  the  exception  not  to  have 
meat  every  day  :  heavy  toil  requires  strong 
food,  and  wages  permit  it. 

Pitmen  have  the  reputation  of  being  a 
cleanly  race  ;  the  absolute  necessity  for  at 
least  one  tub  a  dav  ensures  a  certain 
amount  of  cleanliness.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  there  is  a  tradition  among  them 
to  the  effect  that  those  who  never  wash 
their  backs  will  never  catch  cold,  but  I 
cannot  vouch  for  this.  As  I  passed  along 
the  row  manv  of  the  men  who  had  come 
out  before  us  were  sitting  at  their  doors 
in  the  sunshine,  and  I  was  greeted  with 
the  peculiar  little  sideway  nod  which,  with 
all  but  the  few,  does  duty  for  the  courtesy 
of  raising  the  hand  to  the  cap.  The  want 
of  polish  in  Northern  manners  is  proverbial, 
and  cannot  be  denied  even  by  a  special 
pleader.  Some  of  the  most  good-natured 
men  among  them  will  sit  when  you  enter 
their  houses,  or  perhaps  thrust  out  a 
familiar  hand  without  rising.  But  they 
are  intelligent  and  civil  enough,  and  verj' 
willing  to  make  you  enter  into  their 
interests.  They  seem  to  be-quite  satisfied 
with  their  work,  though,  of  course,  they 
would  like  more  money  if  they  could  get 
it — which  of  us  would  not  ?  Their  wages 
are  good,  the  amount  they  make  depends 
on  themselves  ;  they  have  many  a  holiday, 
and  when  work-time  is  over  they  are  their 
own  masters.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
pit  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer  than  above  ground,  and  an  old 
miner  once  declared  that  to  suck  a  piece 
of  coal  was  a  sovereign  remedy  for  ever}* 
ailment  under  the  sun.  The  bo}*s  are 
always  anxious  to  begin  pit-life,  and  offer 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  any 
other  suggestion  on  the  part  of  their 
parents.  Ready  money  there  always  seems 
to  be  in  abundance  ;  the  girls  often  have 
their  pianos,  and  the  young  men  their 
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bicycles.  The  men  are  frequently  musical, 
and  show  an  amount  of  perseverance  in 
practice  ihat  is  little  short  of  marvellous. 


where  these  are  unattainable  a  particular 
breed  uf  small  greyhounds,  locally  known 
as    "whippets,"   are  immensely  popular. 


In  many  of  the  houschuKls  larjjc  Rrev- 
hounds,  kept  for  coursing,  are  honoured 
inmates,  and  on  market-da)s  you  can  sec 
the  lean  brutes  trotting  into  touii  behind 
(heir  masters,  led  by  a  short  string.    But 


■sc  arc  used  to  run  rabbits,  and  are 
■  highly  valued. 

lut  we  hai-e  wandered  far  from  the  pit 
,  with  the  men  sitting  in  the  sunshine 
r  their  hours  of  darkness  underground. 
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The  situation  of  the  house  is  not  neces- 
sarily unpleasant  or  unhealthy.  The 
columns  of  smoke  only  pour  out  of  the 
sentinel  chimney  at  set  times,  and  then 
float  away  far  over  the  roofs.  There  may 
not  be  another  pit  within  three  or  four 
miles,  and  the  men  will  perhaps  have  to 
walk  only  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so 
to  get  out  into  the  fields.  The  scenery 
might  not  recommend  itself  to  an  artist's 
eye,  for  its  chief  qualities  arc  bleakness 
and  bareness.  The  trees  are  stunted  and 
windswept,  the  streams  devoid  of  life,  the 
fields  too  thoroughly  poached  to  be  inter- 
esting ;  but  there  is  grass  and  sky.  I  saw 
a  man  sitting  by  his  door^vay,  evidently 
ready  for  work  in  pit-clothes,  but  clean,  so 
I  recognised  him  for  a  friend  without 
difficulty,  and,  sitting  down  beside  him,  I 
frankly  explained  the  object  for  which  I 
wished  to  gather  information  about  his  life 
and  work. 

"  Ye  '11  have  to  be  showing  it  to  us  when 
it  *s  in  print,"  he  said  blithely.  But  I  dis- 
creetly refrained  from  promising  anything 
so  rash.  **I'm  on  night-shift  now — 
stonework,"  he  continued,  **  but  I  've 
done  the  hewipg  too.     I  can  tell  ye  both." 

He  spoke  with  the  deep  Durham  inton- 
ation, music  to  ears  long  exiled  amid  the 
cockney  screech,  but  impossible  to  re- 
produce without  eccentricities  of  spelling 
that  would  puzzle  even  a  student  of  latter- 
day  Scotch  fiction. 

•'  Begin  at  the  beginning." 

**  The  forst  that  gans  down  in  the  morn- 
ing is  the  depties  [deputies],  at  2.30,  to 
sec  if  the  stonework  men  has  done  a* 
right — rthat  *s  us,  ye  know — but  I  '11  come 
to  that  after.  In  our  place  there  *s  about 
one  depty  to  sixteen  men,  and  he  gans 
round  and  puts  his  mark  in  chalk  where 
it 's  a*  right ;  and  then  he  sits  on  his  kist 
until  he 's  seen  his  marrow  come  in.  What  *s 
kist  ?  Why,  the  place  where  he  stows  his 
books  and  such-like.  Ye  've  mebbe  heard 
of  a  marrow  ?  He 's  the  partner-like,  the 
mate,  that  takes  on  the  back  shift.  The 
hewers  gets  down  about  four  in  the  fore- 
shift,  and  they  all  tries  to  be  forst  to 
get  the  tumans — what  ye  'd  call  empty 
tabs,  ye  know — there's  empties  and  full 
ones — and  if  they  canna  get  a  tuman 
they're  bound  to  bide  a  while :  when 
they've  got  oi)e  they'll  shovt*  it  awa'. 
How  do  I  spell  it  ?  1  din  know — as  it 's 
sounded  likely.  He's  got  his  tokens. 
Ye've  seen  them  ?  Ye  can  tell  'em  what 
they're  like  yerself." 

(**  Tokens,"  or,  as  they  are  soinetinu's 
called,  "  tallies,"  are  Hat  bits  of  leather  or 
metal  stamped  with  a  number.    Each  man 


takes  a  bundle  of  these  with  him  to  the 
**  face,"  and,  before  he  begins  to  fill  a  tub, 
he  fastens  one  to  a  little  handle  in  the 
bottom,  so  that  when  his  tub  is  emptied  at 
the  mouth  it  mav  be  credited  to  his 
account.) 

**Well,  mebbies  he'll  clear  up  any 
loose  afore  he  starts  to  hew,  and  then  he  '11 
set  to  work." 

'*  Tell  me  about  the  pay." 

**  It  varies  according  to  the  man  ;  the 
strongest  gets  the  most." 

**  Does  it  altogether  depend  on 
strength  ?  " 

**  Not  a'together.  There 's  a  bit  of 
knack  in  the  way  you  handle  yer  pick,  of 
coorse  ;  still,  strength  does  tell.  The  best 
man '11  make  mebbies  three  pound  ten  a 
fortnight  —  that 's  eleven  days,  five  one 
week  and  six  the  next — and  the  worst  '11 
mebbies  get  thirty-five  shillings,  but  that 
last 's  poor.  The  county  average  is  about 
four-and-elevenpence  a  day  now,  1  believe. 
Then,  ye  see,  so  many-thitfg's  depends. 
Once  a  fortnight  the  ovennan  goes  round 
and  measures  the  coal,  and  the  less  the 
seam  the  more  money  ye  get  fov  't  ;  in  the 
lowest  place  ye  make  the  most,  for  its 
the  haRlest  to  get  out,  and  then  the 
tubs  has  to  be  weighed  tod  ;  some  pits 
every  one  or  every  other  one  according  as 
the  masters  and  men  agrees.  Each  man 
gets  his  own  weight  against  him,  but  they 
take  an  average  weiglit  for  the  collier}-. 
Well,  then,  there's  a  corvin'  (kirving). 
Corvin'  's  this  wav:  mebbies  there 's  a  seam 
say  two  or  three  feet  thick.  Well,  the 
hewer  he'll  begin  p'r'aps  about  half-way 
through,  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  bottom 
mebbies,  and  he  '11  pick  it  out ;  and  when 
he 's  done  he  '11  put  in  a  shot  to  bring  down 
the  rest.  Ihret^pence  a  day  is  allowed  for 
gunpowder,  and  they  find  their  own.  If 
he  puts  in  a  good  shot  he  '11  bring  down 
mebbies  two  tui>fuls  at  once  afon^  the  lads 
come  in  at  six  ;  but  somrtimes,  if  it's  a  bad 
shot  or  if  the  water's  wrt  through  and 
damped  it  he  doesn't  get  any.'^ 

*'  Doesn't  the  coal  conu'  down  by  itself 
when  it 's  undermined  ?  " 

**  Not  much  fear  ;  we  'd  he  glad  if  it 
did.  It  hasn't  got  anything  to  do  with 
the  way  the  shot 's  put  in  eitluT,  it 's  the 
amount  of  powtlrr  used  ;  he  slw>ves  it  in. 
and  stems  it  up  wiih  stonc-du.st,  as  ye  've 
seen  a  nuizzlc-loadrr  gun  stenuned  up." 

**  And  must  thev  get  leave  to  fire  a 
shot  ?  " 

**  No,  they  do  as  they  like,  they  don't 
ask  ;  but  the  overman,  he 's  been  round 
forst,  and  if  there's  any  gas  about,  he 
don't  set  men  on  at  that  place." 
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:  Ih.'lnilsl.rinj 
and  f.lilus  auay  llu-  full  tuh  i  b«t  if  the 
wagons  riiiis  fjff  tlif  »a_v  and  lliirc's  a 
slIla;^h  thiTf'll  be  delay,  and  if  il's  five 


the  lads  'il  swear  it 's  the  half- 
lioitr.  Will,  ilicn  there  's  what  *a  called  the 
linikcn  prici'^lhat's  for  the  broken  coal. 
That's  Ibis  way.  Wlicn  they've  cleared 
out  four  or  fivi:  hundrud  square  yards  from 
the  boundary  all  that  comes  after  is  broken. 
Ye    sec   the   pressure    makes    it  easier  to 
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work — easier  for  the  men  that  is,  but  not  so 
good  for  the  masters,  for  it  comes  out 
small.  Well,  mebbies  they  've  getten  from 
one  shilling  and  a  penny  a  ton  to  one 
shilling  and  fourpence  for  the  \vhole  coal, 
and  they  '11  get  three-halfpence  a  ton  less 
for  the  broken.  Canny  coal  that  is  to 
work.  So  ye  see  there's  many  things 
affects  a  man's  earnings.  They're  down 
about  six  and  a  half  or  seven  hours 
a'together,  but  they  don't  get  more  than 
six  actual  hewing  :  when  the  marrows  come 
in  for  the  back  shift  at  10.30  tlie  fure  shift 
men  comes  out." 

"  So  you  've  no  need  of  the  Eight 
Hours  Bill  ?  " 

"  Not  us ! " 

"  Suppose  a  man  was  late,  would  he  be 
fined  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  the  dep'ty '11  set  him  home; 
his  place  has  getten  filled  up." 

**  And  if  a  man  has  not  quite  finished 
filling  a  tub  when  his  marrow  comes  in  what 
happens  ?  " 

**  Oh,  his  mate  '11  finish  it  for  'm.  They're 
partners,  ye  know.  I  ought  to  have  tolled 
ye  that  they  get  so  much  per  cent,  on  what 
they  make.  I  've  forgotten  what  it  is  now, 
but  I  can  get  it  for  ye.  Well,  now  ye  '11  be 
wanting  to  know  something  about  the 
stone-shift  men.  We  gan  in  at  6.30  in  the 
evening,  and  comes  out  about  2.30  in  the 
morning." 

"And  what  time  in  the  day  do  you 
sleep  ?"  I  asked  in  surprise,  for  1  had  :  jen 
him  about  that  morning. 

"  When  we  get  home  till  mebbies  nine 
or  ten,  and  p'r'aps  again  about  half-past 
two.  When  we  gets  down  the  pit,  we  have 
to  get  the  stone  down  to  make  it  easy  for 
the  hewers,  and  to  put  in  ])acks  to  keep 
up  the  roof."  (Here  he  drew  a  rough 
diagram  on  the  margin  of  a  newsi)aper, 
and  I  took  down  the  words  from  his  lips.) 
"  This  is  the  winning  gateway  ;  two  men 
are  at  six  yards  at  each  side  of  the  centre 
mark.  They  take  the  coal  out,  and  we 
follow  with  the  bottom  canch.  Six  feet 
¥vide  the  canch  is  for  the  tubs,  what  you  'd 


call  the  tramwav.  We  drill  a  hole  about 
three  feet  six  inches,  and  put  in  powder, 
mebbies  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  it — 
that  costs  a  lot ;  and  when  we  've  blown 
down  the  stone,  we  build  up  a  wall — dry 
walls,  without  lime — ye  '11  have  seen  them 
in  the  West  Country.  We  pack  not  less 
than  six  feet,  and  if  it 's  not  six  feet  we 
leave  it  to  another  dav.  We  build  the 
wall,  the  back  wall,  to  within  a  yard  of  the 
face,  using  the  biggest  stones.  No,  it  *s 
not  a  bad  job  when  ye  get  used  to  it.  We 
use  the  stuff  that 's  come  down.  If  it 's  a 
square  pack,  we  build  a  face  wall,  and 
then  we  draw  out  the  props  so  they  can 
be  used  again  ;  that 's  to  save  the  masters, 
ye  see.  If  they  won't  come  out  we  have 
to  chop  'em  out.  We're  paid  by  the 
yard — four-and-ninepence  a  yard  it  was 
before  they  took  the  seven-and-a-half  per 
cent,  off;  ye  can  do  it  out  on  paper.  Oh 
yes,  it 's  dangerous ;  there  *s  plenty  of 
accidents,  but  we  don't  bother  ourselves 
much  about  that.  The  other  day  a  great 
piece  of  stone  came  down  atop  of  my 
mate  ;  I  thought  he  was  gone,  but  he 's 
all  right." 

*•  Are  all  i)its  in  the  North  worked 
the  same  "t " 

**  Oh  no ;  some  is  worked  with  boards 
and  walls,  and  some  with  long  walls.  In 
the  new  seam  up  here  they've  got  the 
long-wall  system." 

"  Is  it  difficult  to  get  taken  on  ?" 

**  It 's  this  wav.  If  a  man  from  the 
farm — a  hind,  sav — wanted  work  and  came 
to  me,  I  could  take  him  on  for  my  marrow 
and  he  *d  get  the  same  wages  as  me,  but 
I  'd  be  sort  of  responsible  for  him  ;  and  he 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  work  for  himself  for 
two  years.  That's  a  new  Act  a  year  or 
two  ago.  No,  it 's  not  a  bad  life  when  ye 
get  usen't  to  it ;  then  it  isn't  so  hard. 
Well,  have  ye  got  enough  ?  1  '11  tell  ye 
anything  ye  want  to  know,  only  it  *s  easier  if 
ye  keep  on  asking  questions — it  puts  me  in 
mind.  Well,  good-day.  No,  no  tn^uble  ; 
it 's  easy  for  a  man  to  talk  on  what  he  knows. 
Ye 're  welcome."  G.  E.  MiiTOX. 
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A  GLOW  of  sunshine ;  a  winding  pcr- 
J^\_  spective  of  water  Hhori;  the  « iliuws 
dipped  and  sw-ajed  lo  the  river's  surface 
and  the  rushes  rose  and  fell  with  a  slow 
rhythinicinovement,at,'lare  of  yellow  whure 
the  flag  irises  flamed  golden  aj,'ainst  an 
emerald  background  of  meadow  land. 

It  was  too  hot  for  fishing,  and  ^lajor 
Hanimerslcigh  flung  down  his  r<jd  and  his 
long   limbs    simultaneously  on  the    short 

Sass  and  lighted  a  meditative  cigarette. 
ehad  lately  returned  from  India  on  long 
leave.  After  knocking  about  London  for 
a  few  days  he  had  fled  from  dust  and  de.-io- 
lation  to  the  peaceful  country  nnil  the 
hospitable  roof-tree  of  his  cousin  Sir  Alan 
Fanning. 

He  was  a  good-looking,  slenderly  built 
man  with  a  dark,  cIe^'e^  face  and  with  a 
curious  compound  of  the  poet  and  the 
artist  in  his  nature  quite  in  antithesis  to 
the  military  side  of  his  character ;  and  as 
he  lay  now  on  the  grounti  he — to  whom 
the  gorgeous  scenic  elfecls  of  the  East 
were  asfemiltar  as  a  twice-told  tale — noted 
with  keenest  appreciation  every  detail  of 
light  and  shade  in  the  placid  prospect 
before  him. 

1'hc  neighbourhood  was  primitive  and 
secluded  to  a  degree,  consisting  of  a 
church  and   rectory  and  a  few  scattered 


farm-houses,  with  no.  other  gentleman's 
residence  within  ten  miles;  so  it  was  with 
no  little  surjirisc  he  sudilenly  perceived  a 
small  vellum-hound  volume  lying  a  few 
feet  away  among  the  tangled  growth  <if 
fern  that  clusteretl  round  the  base  of  a 
tree. 

He  slrclched  over,  and  possi'ssing  him- 
self of  the  hook,  scanned  it  with  consider- 
able curiosity.  If  a  bondishell  had  suddenly 
fallen  from  the  skies  he  could  not  have 
been  more  astonished  than  he  was  at  ihe 
sight  of  this  dainty  edition  of  Shelley's 
poems.  He  turned'  lo  the  flyleaf  to  see  if 
he  could  elucidate  ibe  mystery,  but  there 
was  only  the  name  "  Nine'lta,"'  He  turned 
over  thf-  leaves,  idly  skimming  a  verse  here 
and  there.  I'reseiiily  he  came  to  a  passage 
faintiv  marked  in  jiencil — 

I  coulil  lie  do»n  like  a  lircil  child, 
An<l  weep  .may  Ihe  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  Iwrae,  and  yet  inu^t  War. 
The    words    struck     him     slraiigely,  anil 
that  faint  marginal    pencil  -  mark  beside 
the  lines  appeared  significant  of  a  whole 
tragedy  of  sorrow.     He  slipped  the  book 
into  his  pocket  and  rose. 

"I'll  ask  old  Alan  about  it,"  he  soli- 
loquised as  he  set  to  work  to  take  the  flics 
off  his  line  and  reel  it  up. 

That  evening,  as  the  two  men,  host  and 
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guest     I  ngere  i   o  or  dessert     H  n  mers  \\  ho   i 

1    gh  bro  cledthe  sulj  tt    a  d  lai  I  the      leigh 
little    olumc  o    tl  e  tabi 

Sir  Alan  Fan    ng — a  han  isomc  n  an  m       I 
the  pr  me  or     hat  bhoul  I  ha  c  been  the 


she  i "    inquired    Hammers- 


onl     ! 


of  If - 


I 


rpil 


I    ha 


He 


lookc  1    p  fr  m  th    j    ac!    he     as  i    ef  ng 
a    1  took    p  tl  e  bo  k      t!   t    1  (,1 1  sn  1 

It  s  n  ost  n  )  St  r  ous  lead  ^  ct 
Btaj,"  hu added  asanaftenhought.  "There 
is  my  new  tenant  at  the  cottage.  It  may 
belong  to  her." 


I  reall)  doi  t  know  much  about  her. 
m  asham  d  to  say,"  replied  his  cousin. 
The  housewastaken  through  my  London 
agents.     All  I  do    know 
through  my  local  agent 
s  that  the  lady  is  young, 
and  leads  a  most  secluded 
1  fe.      I    gathered    from. 
hat  he  told  me  that  she 
s  an   artist.    The  book 
must  be  hers." 

"  No  doubt,"  assented 
Hammersleigh. 

The  next  afternoon, 
hen  Hammersleigh  was 
ut  driving  with  his 
ousin,    the    Baronet 


It  "as  a  charming  retreat, 

andiiig  ivith  its  back  to 

litilc  wood,  its  garden 

f  ill    of     gaily    coloured 

loHLTs.     A  basket-chair, 

ith  all  the  appearana- 

f  late  occupation,  and  a 

■d     sun.shade    thrown 

irelessly   down    on   the 

usliions,    stood    rcposc- 

fully  on  the  la^^-n. 

.\  diminutive  white  dog 

jumjied  lip  from  the  grass 

-md  flew  barking  to  the 

ate,  all    the    tiny  silver 

li'llson  its  collar  jingling 

I  'igh  looked  at  the  peace- 

fd  little  abode  with  an 

merest    for    which     he 

ould  not  account. 

That  evening  Sir  Alan 

cnt  to  his  room  almost 

lirectlv  after  dinner,  and 

Hamm'ersteigh    betook 

himself  and  his  cigar  to 

the  terrace.     Following 

a    sudden     impulse     for 

hich  he  could  give  no 

F    App     K  reason,  he  descended  the 

tcps   and   took  a  short 

ut  across  the  park  which 

I  rougl  t  h  m  t    ll     lodge  gates.     Strolling 

alo  g  the  shadj  road  outside  the  gates,  his- 

fe  t    ook  h  n     n  the  direction  of  Rose 

L  ottage     Impel  c  I  by  a  vague  curiosity,  he 

pa    e  1   an  1    looked   over  the   low  hedge 

which  separated  the  ganlen  from  the  road. 

Here  the  shade  of  the  little  wood  cast  a 

sort  of  premature  twilight,  a  thick  screen  of 
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yews  at  the  west  side  completely  shutting 
out  the  last  golden  beams  of  the  setting 
"Sun.  The  French  windows  were  open  to 
the  evening  air. 

Hammersleigh  was  about  to  walk  on, 
when  suddenly  out  on  the  silence  swelled 
the  full  soft  tones  of  a  piano,  and  then  a 
voice — a  woman's  exquisite  voice,  with  a 
]>laintive  undercurrent  of  sadness  rij)pling 
through  its  cadence,  fell  on  his  delighted 
<?ars,  for  music  was  a  passion  with  him — 

Si  la  mort  est  le  but,  pourquoi  done  sur  les  routes, 

Est-il  dans  les  buissons  de  charmantcs  fleurs  ? 
Et    lorsqu*  au   vent     d*autorane,    cllcs    s'envolent 
toutes, 
Pourquoi  les   voix  partir,  d*un  ceil    mouillc   de 
pleurs  ?  .  .  . 

Mais  le  del  est  le  but !     Sur  les  divines  routes, 
L'esperance  et  la  foi  senient  palmes  and  fleurs ! 

Avant  le  jour  fatal  sachons  les  cueillir  toutes, 
Et  r^temal  amour  viendra  secher  nos  pleuni ! 

"The  last  rich  notes  had  barely  died  away 
on  the  soft  evening  air  when  Hammers- 
leigh was  startled  out  of  his  rapt  absorp- 
tion by  a  frantic  yelping.  The  small  dog 
had  come  bounding  across  the  grass  and 
stood  on  the  far  side  of  the  hedge  barking 
at  the  intruder;  and  Hammersleigh  was 
effectually  aroused  to  a  sense  of  his 
position. 

He  was  about  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
when  he  heard  a  sweet  voice  calling  to  the 
<log,  and  a  slender  figure  in  clinging  white 
■draperies  appeared  at  the  open  window. 
He  slipped  behind  the  shelter  of  a  friendly 
yew. 

Even  in  that  dim  light  he  could  see  she 
was  beautiful  beyoncl  the  average ;  she 
made  a  picture — framed  in  clustering  roses 
which  had  wreathed  and  twined  themselves 
round  the  window — at  which  he  never 
-could  have  tired  of  looking, 

A  nightingale  struck  up  in  a  neighbouring 
bush,  and  Hammersleigh  lingered  yet  a 
moment,  unwilling  to  leave  the  spot.  But 
^t  last  he  tore  himself  awav,  his  veins  full 
•of  a  strange,  subtle  sweetness  which  the 
tranquil  stillness  of  the  night  and  the 
distant  trilling  of  the  nightingale  all 
accentuated. 

«  «  «  « 

The  next  afternoon,  about  four  o*clock, 
found  Major  Hammersleigh  sallying  along 
under  the  glare  of  the  hot  sunshine  in 
-the  direction  of  Rose  Cottage,  Sir  Alan's 
card  and  the  fateful  volume  of  Shelley  in 
his  pocket ;  he  was  hastening  to  leave  the 
one  on,  and  restore  the  other  to  the 
occupant  of  the  cottage. 

A  middle-aged  woman  of  slightly  severe 
aspect  appeared  in  answer  to  his  ring. 

"  Is  your  mistress  at  home  }  "  he  asked. 


She  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  then  with 
a  penetrating  glance  at  him,  she  led  the 
way  across  the  small  hall  and  opened  the 
door  of  a  charmingly  furnished  room — 
half  drawing-room,  half  studio.  A  large 
grand  piano  stood  in  a  recess ;  an  easel, 
placed  in  a  good  light  by  the  bow -window 
which  overlooked  the  garden  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  had  a  half-finished  picture 
resting  on  it.  A  large  sketch-book  stood 
on  the  floor,  while  a  quantity  of  loose 
sketches,  finished  and  unfinished,  lay  on  a 
table. 

Hammersleigh  examined  the  picture  on 
the  easel  with  thqi^critical  eye  of  a  qualified 
amateur.  The  work  before  him  was  a 
simple  subject,  powerfully  handled,  and 
executed  with  all  the  vigour  of  genius. 

But  the  sound  of  the  opening  door  and 
the  soft  rustle  of  a  dress  caused  him  to 
wheel  round,  and  he  found  himself  con- 
fronting a  tall,  slender  woman — or  girl,  for 
she  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  or 
three  and  twentv — with  one  of  the  saddest, 
most  beautiful  faces  he  had  ever  seen. 

**  I  am  the  bearer  of  my  cousin  Sir  Alan 
Fanning's  apologies,"  munnured  Hammers- 
leigh after  an  involuntary  pause.  **  He  is, 
as  you  doubtless  know,  a  great  invalid,  and 
he  asked  me  to  be  his  representative  in 
calling  upon  you." 

**  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  his  sad  state  of 
health,"  she  replied  in  a  clear,  sweet 
voice,  and  with  all  the  self-possession  of  a 
finished  woman  of  the  world. 

**  1  have  also  called  on  my  own  account," 
went  on  Hammersleigh,  producing  the 
Shelley.  "  Am  I  right  in  supposing  this 
is  yours  }  " 

**  ]\Iy  Shelley ! "  she  exclaimed  in 
surprise.  '*  How  did  you  get  it  ?  1  missed 
it  some  days  ago." 

**  1  found  it  in  the  wood  by  the  river,  and 
took  ])ossessi(m  of  it.  It  was  my  cousin 
who  suggested  it  might  be  yours." 

**  1  remember  now,"  she  said,  stretching 
out  her  hand  for  the  book.  **  I  must  have 
lost  it  when  1  was  sketching  there  the  other 
day." 

*'  You  are  fond  of  painting  ? "  he 
hazarded. 

Her  whole  face  lighted  up. 

"  It  is  my  life,"  she  cried  vehemently. 
**  Without  mv  art  I  should  have  no  interest 
in  life."  Then  she  paused  abruptly,  and 
the  glow  faded  from  her  face,  leaving  it 
sadder  than  before. 

Then  the  conversation  drifted  to  purely 
art  matters.  The  afternoon  sped  all  too 
cjuickly  away,  and  Hammersleigh  was 
suddenly  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  fleeting 
moments  by  the  chiming  of  a  tiny  clock. 
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He  rose  hastily,  an  apo!og>'  on  his  lips. 
She  laughed  a  little  as  she  held  out  a 
slender  hand  guileless  o£  rings. 

"  Pray  don't  apologise,  Major  Hammers- 
leigh.     Your  visit    has   been  a  delightful 


the  slight  veil  of  mystery  which  seemed  to 
envelop  her ;  and  after  a  while  almost 
imperceptibly  he  fell  into  the  way  of 
accompanying  her  on  her  sketching  ex- 
peditions.     There  was  absolutely  not  a. 


tf?;"fii|jj| 


'i   *  ' 


uld   only   press  her   hand,   and, 
g  a  scarce  audible  reply,  took  his 


After  that  afternoon  Major  Hammers 
leigh  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  owner  of  the 
Shelley,  but  he  never  tried  to  penetrate 


monotony  of  my  trace  of  coquetry  in  her  manner  towards 
him,  but  it  was  always  perfectly  frank  and 
free  from  constraint. 

But  despite  the  essentially  platonic 
nature  of  their  intercourse,  it  was,  all  the 
same,  one  fraught  ivith  danger  to  both. 
Hammcrsleigh  never  stopped  to  think 
thither  he  was  drifting ;  but  day  by  day 
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he  was  unconsciously  becoming  more  and 
more  deeply  involved  in  the  tender  meshes 
of  a  passion  that  was  like  the  dawning  of 
a  new  life  to  him. 

During  those  languorous  summer  days 
he  would  lie  on  the  ground  while  she 
sketched  or  painted,  reading  out  fragments 
of  her  favourite  Shelley,  or  else  scraps  of 
society  gossip  from  the  current  papers. 

One  afternoon  she  was  busily  painting 
a  bend  of  the  river  with  its  winding  per- 
spective of  silver  water  and  drooping 
willows.  Hammcrsleigh  lounged  on  the 
grass,  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  World, 

*'  Shall  I  go  through  the  whole  jargon  ?  " 
he  asked  laughingly,  looking  up  with 
veiled  admiration  at  the  beautiful  face,  at 
that  moment  full  of  the  dreamy  absorp- 
tion of  the  artist. 

"As  you  wish,"  she  returned  lightly, 
changing  her  brushes. 

**  We  understand,"  he  read  out,  **that 

Prince  Nareskoflf  is  on  his  way "    But 

his  companion's  voice  arrested  him. 

"  Stop,"  she  cried  vehemently.  **  I  do 
not  wish  to  hear  that  name.  The  very 
sound  is  hateful  to  me." 

**  You — do  you  know  him  ? "  queried 
Hammersleigh,  in  a  constrained  tone, 
regarding  her  in  surprise.  The  brush 
had  dropped  from  her  hand,  her  face  was 
pale  to  the  lips. 

*'  I  knew  his  wife,"  she  replied  in  a  low 
voice,  mechanically  taking  the  brush  from 
him.  Then  she  turned  to  him  suddenly ; 
•*  If  you  knew  him  as  I  do  you  would  not 
look  surprised.  Selfish,  cruel,  t>Tannical — 
a  man  who  never  all  his  life  obeyed  any 
other  dictates  but  those  suggested  by  his 
own  vitiated  passions ;  who  tried  first  to 
break  his  wife's  heart,  then  her  spirit, 
who  made  her  life  such  an  hourly,  daily 
torture,  she  often  prayed  for  death  to  set 
her  free. 

"  She  had  a  child — a  baby  girl — but  it 
died,"  she  went  on  slowlv.  **  And  I  think 
she  was  glad  to  know  it  went  to  the  angels 
before  any  of  the  blight-spots  of  this  life 
touched  it."  Then  the  brush  faltered  and 
paused.  **  I  cannot  do  any  more  work  to- 
day," she  murmured.  **  I  feel  upset  ;  I 
always  do  when  I  think  of  my  poor 
friend." 

Hammersleigh  helped  her  silently  to 
collect  her  belongings,  and  accompanied 
her  back  to  the  cottage.  She  bid  him 
good-bye  abruptly  at  the  gate,  and  he 
returned  to  the  park  vaguely  troubled.  But 
the  feeling  passed  away  in  the  successive 
summer  days,  and  in  the  almost  idyllic 
charm  of  their  friendship  the  interlude  was 
forgotten. 


August  faded  into  September,  and  that 
first  faint,  almost  imperceptible  change 
crept  over  nature,  that  subtle  warning 
breath  that  whispers  to  us  summer  is 
dying. 

Hammersleigh,  at  his  cousin's  request, 
had  been  busy  among  the  partridges  ;  but 
in  the  dim  dusk  of  the  twilight  he  gener- 
ally went  to  the  cottage,  and  he  and 
Ninetta  would  wander  round  the  tiny 
garden.  Hammersleigh  knew  he  loved  her 
with  every  beat  of  his  heart  and  fibre  of  his 
being,  and  latterly  it  had  become  more  and 
more  difficult  for  him  to  keep  back  the 
passionate  words  from  his  lips,  but  he 
feared  to  break  the  spell  of  their  strange 
friendship ;  it  was  too  sweet,  too  precious 
to  be  rudely  shattered,  perhaps,  by  a 
declaration  of  passion  on  his  part. 

One  evening  he  wandered  through 
the  tender  dusk  to  the  cottage.  The 
garden  was  bathed  in  shadows,  but  a  faint 
moon  was  rising  over  the  little  wood. 
Hammersleigh  entered  the  familiar  room 
by  the  open  window,  and  then  paused. 

Even  in  the  dim  light  he  could  see  it 
was  curiously  changed.  Something — 
many  things  to  which  his  eyes  had  grown 
accustomed,  were  missing.  The  piano 
had  gone,  the  easel  had  disappeared,  as 
had  also  photograph,  sketches,  and  china. 

All  at  once  the  door  opened,  and 
Ninetta  entered.  She  started  slightly  at 
sight  of  that  dark  figure  by  the  window, 
and  advanced  hesitatingly. 

**  What  does  this  mean  }  "  he  asked  with 
a  glance  around. 

**  It  means,"  she  replied  ver>'  low,  "that 
I  am  going  away  to-morrow.  I  did  not 
wish  you  to  know  until  after  I  had  gone." 
As  she  drew  nearer  the  li-xht  he  could  see 
that  her  face  looked  curiously  white  and 
drawn. 

**  (joing  away  to-morrow !  "Tie  echoed 
in  a  dazed  kind  of  way.     **  Why  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  summoned  away,"  she 
answered  slowly;  "to  Scotland." 

"  And  you  were  going  without  a  word, 
without  good-bye  }'*  he  cried  reproach- 
fully, gazing  half  sternly,  wholly  passion- 
ately at  the  slender  figure  by  his  side. 

She  stretched  her  hand  through  the 
open  window  and  drew  in  a  late  rose. 

"  I  was  going  to — write,"  she  mur- 
mured. "  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful. 
You  cannot  guess,  perhaps,  all  your  friend- 
ship has  been — a  gleam  of  sunlight  in  a 
very  dark  life,  a  gleam  that  will  never  fade 
from  it." 

She  spoke  simply;  but  her  words  set 
Hammersleigh's  heart  beating  suflfocat- 
ingly. 
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'•Ami  were  you  going  without  telling 
nic  _v"ur  name,  without  cvtn  holding  out 
a  hope  of  our  meeting  again?"  he 
whispered.     "  Oh,  Ninctta !  " 

"Yes,  J  meant  all  lh;it,"  she  answered. 
"  I  wanted  to   remain   Ninetta  always  to 


She  rested  mute  in  his  arms,  her  evv» 
meeting  his  with  a  look  of  veamin;; 
tenderness  that  set  his  pulses  tinglin:,' 
madly. 

"  I-et  you  go  .' "  he  munnured. 
"Xever!  Vou  love  me,  darling,  even 
as  I  love  VI 


■  r.<,v, 


she 


l.reathed.     ' 
love  yoii." 

Kiir  a  space  tlu-y  were 
sdent,  then  with  a  lunt; 
sliudderinjT  sigh  she 
drew  herstlf  away  from 

"  1  have  dreamed  mv 
dream,"  she  .said 
hollowlv.     "To-night   I 

ve  tu-en  for  .me  short 


hapi.y 

is  t  li  e  r  e  . 
NothinU— ^-ii 
and  I  don'l  I 
shall  ever  ea 

'''■'•■\\.ur  art. 
drawing  hi- 


nhs 


>lul.-ly 
w  «hai 


V  that  I 
o  iiaim 


hi- 


t."  he  cried, 
l<>  him  again, 
angely   you 


l>a 


she 


eir  Ix.Ul. 

S  lu.mlage."   she 

l.illerly.       "tlh." 

with  a  little 

hd  1 


"I  1 


/.    the    wiftr    of    I'rinec 
I'latun  Xareskoff!" 

Hammersleigh      stag- 
gered haek  as  if  he  hail 
shoi. 


■  v.. 


mei 


the  slender  lingers  cm 
storm  of  sol.s  sh..ok  her. 
his   anns    were    riHmd     ht 


■skolV's"  wife?" 
^v  "  \es,  I  am  the  Trin- 

cess  Xareskoff.  I,  who 
at  llie  age  of  sixteen  was 
Ithehiikiesigirlin  l.cmdon  because 
I  was  forced  into  a  union  with  him,to  be  the 
plavthingof  hisshort-Iiveil  sensuous  fancy, 
ami  to  gratifv  the  overweening  ambition 
of  mv  worldlv  mfiiher.  You  can  guess, 
IK-rha'ps.  all  l'  suffend.  After  a  year  or 
less,  when  he  had  grown  tired  of  me,  he 


left  me  for  months  alone  in  his  Russian 
palace  until  my  health  sulTered  so  severely, 

the  doctors  ordered  me  back  to  Eng- 
land, where  I  have  lived  ever  since.  I 
go  to  join  him  to-morrow  in  Scotland, 
where  we  are  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
Duchess  of  C ." 

Hammersleigh  was  silent,  save  for  his 
loud,  hurried  breathing. 

"  My  only  comfort  is  that  it  will  not 
be  for  long,"  she  went  on  ;  "  only  a  few 
years  at  most,  and  I  and  my  baby  will 
lie  together  again." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  he  cried 
hoarsely. 

"  I  mean,"  she  replied,  "that  the  seeds 
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of  the  deadly  disease  sown  in  Russia  arc 
gaining  ground.  You  have  only  to  look 
at  my  hectic  face  to  know." 

"Oh,  my  love!  no,  no!"  he  cried 
despairingly,  straining  her  to  him.  "  Come 
with  me  to  India,  away  from  him.  Let  us 
live  our  lives  where  no  one  will  know  us. 
I.«t  me  cherish  you,  love  you,  and  teach 
you  to  forget  thi.s  miserable  marriage." 

She  started  back. 

"  You !  "  she  murmured.  Then,  with  a 
gesture  of  infinite  tenderness,  she  laid  her 
hand  on  his  lips, 

"  No,  tiear  friend,  I  love  you  too  well , 
and — and  when  I  meet  my  baby  it  will  be 
with  a  soul  as  pure  as  hers,  1  hope." 


THE    ARCADES   AND   BAZAARS    OF   LONDON. 

By  GEORGE    CLINCH. 


I  HE  history  of  shops  and  shopping  in 
London  presents  no  more  clearly 
sd  phase  than  that  which  is  compre- 
hended under  the  head  of  bazaars. 

The   chief  principle   of  the    bazaar  is 
supposed  to  be  the  classification  of  trades, 
and  the  idea  is  probably  of  Oriental  origin, 
but   it  is  doubtful  whether   the    bazaars 
of   London   have 
ever     been     any- 
thing   else    than 
a      miscellaneous 
assemblage    of 
stalls  under  cover 
for  the  sale  of 

The  first  ex- 
ample of  this  class 
of  commercial 
project  was  not 
opened  until  the 
early  part  of  the 
present  centurj-, 
and,   in   sphe    of 


among   the    pleasure  •  going    peof4a   of 
elya  Rmwl  ft  ■ 


chari 


able 


masquerades    and    other  ( 
Soho  Square. 

The  first  building,  erected  from  d 
by  James  Wyatt,  was  destroyed  bj  Bna 
1792;    the    second   building   was  taken 
down  in  iSis; 
and    the    third 
stmctnte,  Hit  ahbQ 
of  which  still  i^ 
mains,   mm   idn 
built  in  iSit.    In 
1834  the  Pantheon 
was    converted 
into  a  bazaar,  the 
structural    ahea- 
tions  being  earned 
out   under   the 
direction  of 
Sydney    &niifce, 
A.R..A.     The  in- 
terior was   taste- 
fullv   decorated 
with  paintings, 
and   the    whole 
building  was  ctm- 
trived  on    such  a 
scale  of  magnifi- 
cence as  to  cou 
about    fortf 
thousand  pounds. 
It  was,  in  bet,  the 
most  imposing  (tf 
ail  the  bazaars  (rf" 
London,  and  at- 
tracted   a    large 
nomber  of  visitots. 
Sohb   Bazaar, 
by  no  means     which  has  already  been    referred  to,  is 
of  special  interest  from  the  &ct  that  it 
was  the  first   establishment   of  its  kind 
in    London.      It    was    founded  in   1S16 
by  Mr.  John  Trotter,  whose  motive  was 
beneralent  rather  than  commerdaL     At 
the  termination  of  the  war,  when  a  large- 
number  of  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent 
relatives  of  those  who  were  killed  were  in 

__, __    ._      distress  and  unable  to  find  employment, 

Sanolagh,  but  its  attraction  was  so  great     be  conceived  the  idea  of  affbnuof  dtent 


opposition  which 
is  usually  dis- 
played in  connec- 
tion with  new 
inventions  and 
innovations  of  all 
kinds.  The 
London  bazaars, 
however  and  the 
arcades  which  arc 
closely  akin  to 
them,  comprise  a 
number  of  buildings  of 
uninteresting  character. 

I'he  Pantheon,  in  Oxford  Street,  widely 
known  in  connection  with  a  certain  firm 
of  wine  and  spirit  merchants,  has  a  history 
which  extends  more  than  a  hundred  j-ears 
back.  It  was  built  in  1771,  and  opened 
as  a  sort  of  winter  Ranelagh.  Dr.  John- 
son, accompanied  by  Bos  well,  visited 
and   both  considered    it    inferior   to 
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advantages  to  begin  business  without  great 
risk  and  outlay  of  capital.  Mr.  Trotter  had 
some  unoccupied  premises  in  Soho  Square, 
and  in  order  to  put  his  excellent  plan  into 
a  practical  form  hu  otTercd  them  for  the 
purpose  to  the  (.Joveriimeiit,  free  of  ex- 
pense; but  his  offer  was  declined,  and 
thereupon  he  <iccided  to  uniliTtake  tlie 
responsibility  himself.  [[is  scheme  was 
such  a  great  success  as  to  induce  many 
private  individuals  to  establish  bazaars  in 
different  parts  of  London.  At  one  time 
Soho  Bazaar  was  patronised  by  a  large 
□umber  of  wealthy  customers,  but  those 
days  have  long  jKisseii  away,  and  this 
bazaar,  in  common  with  others  of  its  class, 
has  been  much  injured  by  the  Itecn  com- 
petition of  the  modern  "stores."  It  is, 
however,  but  fair  to  say  that  indications 
were  not  wanting  that  there  was  previously 
a  decline  of  this  particular  fashion  of 
shopping. 

Burlington  Arcade,  built  in  1819  by 
Samuel  Ware,  occupies  a  narrow  piece  »tf 
nound  on  the  west  side  of  the  site  of 
Burlington  House  an<[  (iardens.  It  is  a 
little  over  two  hunilreil  yards  in  length, 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  shops,  pro- 
ducing an  annual  rental  of  ^^4,000. 

The  name  Exeter  'Change  is  familiar  to 
most  people,  although  pojmlar  ideas  as  to 


what  it  exactly  nas,  and 
where  it  was  situated,  are, 
to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
vague  This  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  two  distinct 
buddmgs  known  by  this  name. 
[he  first  building  stood  on 
the  spot  which  is  now 
Burleigh  Street,  and  extended 
into  llie  main  road,  so  that 
the  foot  thoroughfare  of  one 
side  of  the  Strand  ran  directly 
into  It  It  nas  constructed 
about  the  lear  1680,  as  a 
writer  in  1681  speaks  of  it 
as  latd>  built.  The  Ex- 
ehange  contained  two  walks 
on  the  ground  floor  and  two 
oil  the  U])per  storey,  with 
shops  on  either  side  for 
mdliners  hosiers,  and  other 
tradesmen  The  institution, 
houe\er  was  never  a  suc- 
cess It  gradually  became 
more  and  more  neglected, 
and  tenants  could  not  be 
found  for  the  stalls  on  the 
ground  floor  while  the  upper 
apartments  were  at  an  early 
date  applied  to  other  uses. 
,\mong  other  jjurposcs  the  rooms  were 
hired  for  ofliccs  by  the  managers  of  the 
famous  I,and  Bank;  and  here,  too,  the 
body  of  the  poet  Oay  was  laid  in  state. 

When  Dodsley  drew  up  his  "  I,ondon," 
in  1761,  "the  large  room  above  was  used 
for  auctions."  The  last  tenant  of  the 
upper    rooms    was    Mr.    Cro.ss.    with   his 


=j^ 

Blllfl 

1 

Bei 

menagerie;  and  here,  in  March  1826, 
Chunoe,  the  famous  elephant,  was  shot. 
In  1819  the  first  Exeter  'Change  came  to 
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an  end.  The  con- 
tents were  sold  by 
auction  by  ilr. 
George  Robins,  in 
April  of  that  year, 
and  the  splendid 
collection  of  animals 
was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  Surrey 
Zoological  (lardens, 
at  Penton  Place, 
Keiinington,  where 
they  formed  ihe  nu- 
cleus of  a  very  famous 
zoological  collection. 
'I'he  second  build- 
ing     known      as 


Strand  appears  to 
be  a  more  congenial 
home  for  institutions 
of  this  class.  The 
Ixiwther  Arcade,  the 
great  mart  for  toys 
of  French  and 
Germ  a  n  manufac- 
ture, and  also  for 
cheap  jewellery  and 
glass,  still  flourishes. 
It  is  probably  the 
best  known  of  all 
(he  bazaars  and 
arcades  of  London, 
'i'he  building,  de- 
signed originally  by 
Witherden  Young, 
has     some     good 


Exeter  't'hange,  which 
;  was  built  in  i8++,  was  an 
arcade  running  obliquely 
from  Catherine  Street  to 
Wellington  Street  North, 
Strand.  It  was  designed 
by  Sydney  Smirke,  and 
consisted  of  a  polygonal 
com))artment  at  each  end, 
the  intermediate  passage 
being  lighted  from  above. 
In  1 863  the  building  was 
<lcmolished,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enterprise 
proving  unprofitable,  and 
iho  Strand  Music  Hall 
was  erected  on  its  site. 
The  west  end   of  the 
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architectural  features,  far  surpassing  chose 
of  Burlington  House.  The  ceiling  vista, 
of  small  pendent! ve  <lonn;s,  is  much 
admired,  and  the  caducei  in  the  angles 
are  well  executed.  The  arcade  is  nearlj- 
250  ft.  long,  and  its  stalls  of  various  fancy 
articles  arc  covered  with  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  objects  suitable  for  Cliristmas 
and  other  presents. 

The  Lottther Bazaar,  which  was  situated 
nearly  opposite  the  I-owthcr  Arcade,  was 
once  celebrated  for  its  show  of  fancy 
goods,  JIagic  Cave,  and  other  exhibitions. 
A  frequent  visitor  to  this  exhibition  from 
1848  to  1850  was  Ij5uis  Philippe.  Hoth 
arcade  and  bazaar  were  named  after  I.ord 
I,()wther,  who  waji  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Woods  and  Forests  at  the  period  of 
their  erection. 

The  Adelaide  CJallery  of  Practical 
Science  close  by  was  imce  a  popidar 
institution.  Here  Jacob  Perkins  exhilnted 
his  steam  gun.  Between  the  jears  1838 
and  1 84J  a  living  electric  eel  was  exhibited, 
and  a  variety  of  exhibitions,  concerts,  etc., 
have  subsequently  been  held  hen-,  Adelaide 
Ciallcn-  is  now  (Jatti's  Restaurant. 


St.  James's    Bazaar,   King    Stre;et,   St. 
James's  Street,  was  erected  in   1831,  its 


chief  fealiire    being   a  fine  saloon  about 
200  ft,  long  anil  40  ft.  wide.     A  variety  of 
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entertainments  have  been  given  here,  in- 
cluding (liorainic  pictures  of  the  obsequies 
of  Napoleon  at  Paris  in  1841  ami  an 
exhibition  of  decorative  works  for  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1844.     The 


building  was  subsequently  tnnsfonned 
into  chambers,  and  in  1SS3-84  the  interior 
«3S  rebuilt  for  the  Juoior  Army  and  Navy 
Stores. 

Where  the  Princess's  Theatre  now 
ntands  in  Oxford  Street  was  once  the 
Queen's  Bazaar,  which  was  destroyed  by 
lire  in  1819.  Curiously  enough,  this  fire 
originated  at  a  dioramic  display  in  which 
was  shown  "the  destruction  of  York 
Minster  by  fire," 

The  Queen's  Hall,  I^ngham  I^ace, 
now  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
Portland  Bazaar,  which  was  once  cele- 
brated for  its  "German  Fair"  and  its 
display  of  cleverly  modelled  toy  figures 
of  animals. 

I'he  Pantechnicon,  Hat  kin  Street, 
Bclgrave  Square,  was  built  for  a  bazaar 
chiefly  for  carriages  and  furniture,  and  aim 
for  the  warehousing  of  pictures,  carriages, 
wines,  and  all  kinds  of  furniture. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  bazaars 
which  could  be  added  to  this  brief 
enumeration,  but,  generally  speaking,  they 
arc  of  smaller  proportions  or  inferior 
interest  to  those  mentioned.  One  bazaar, 
however,  of  an  interesting  character  was 
temporarily  held  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
auditorium  of  Covent  (>arden  Theatre. 
This  was  in  18+5,  in  connection  with  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League.  In  six  n-eeks 
the  sum  of  ^15,000  was  cleared  by  the 
speculation,  and  the  theatre  was  let  for 
£1000.  'Ihe  theatre  was  painted  and 
arranged  so  as  to  represent  a  vast  Tudor 
flail,  and  was  illuminated  day  and  night 
by  gas. 
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A    TALE    OF    MERE     CHANCE. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Pursuit  of  the  Tiles,  Statement  of  the  Clock, 
AND  THE  Grip  of  a  Coat  of  Orange  Spots,  together  with  some  Criticism 
OF  A  Detective  said  to  be  Carved  from  an  Old  Table-Leg. 


By   STEPHEN   CRANE. 

{Copyright ^   1 896  ;   by  Bacheller,  Johnson^  and  Bacheller.) 


YES,  my  friend,  I  killed  the  man  ;  but 
I  would  not  have  been  detected  in 
it  were  it  not  for  some  very  extraordinary 
circumstances.  I  had  long  considered  this 
deed,  but  I  am  a  delicate  and  sensitive 
person,  you  understand,  and  I  hesitated 
over  it  as  the  diver  hesitates  on  the  brink 
of  a  dark  and  icy  mountain  pool.  A 
thought  of  the  shock  of  contact  holds 
one  back. 

As  I  was  passing  his  house  one  morning 
I  said  to  myself,  **  Well,  at  any  rate,  if  she 
loves  him  it  will  not  be  for  long."  And 
after  that  decision  I  was  not  myself,  but  a 
sort  of  machine. 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  the  servants  ad- 
mitted me  to  the  drawing-room.  I  waited 
there  while  the  tall  old  clock  placidly 
ticked  its  speech  of  time.  The  rigid  and 
austere  chairs  remained  in  possession  of 
their  singular  imperturbability,  although, 
of  course,  they  were  aware  of  my  purpose. 
But  the  little  white  tiles  of  the  floor  whis- 
pered one  to  another,  and  looked  at  me. 

Presently  he  entered  the  room,  and  I, 
drawing  my  revolver,  shot  him.  He 
screamed — ^you  know  that  scream,  mostly 
amazement — and  as  he  fell  forward  his 
blood  was  upon  the  Httle  white  tiles.  They 
huddled,  and  covered  their  eyes  from  this 
rain.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  old  clock 
stopped  ticking,  as  a  man  may  gasp  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  and  a  chair  threw 
itself  in  my  way  as  I  sprang  toward  the 
door. 

A  moment  later  I  was  walking  down  the 
street — tranquil,  you  understand — and  I 
said  to  myself :  **  It  is  done  !     Long  years 
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from  this  day  I  will  say  to  her  that  it  was  I 
who  killed  him.  After  time  has  eaten  the 
conscience  of  the  thing  she  will  admire 
my  courage." 

I  was  elated  that  the  affair  had  gone  off 
so  smoothly,  and  I  felt  like  returning  home 
and  taking  a  long,  full  sleep,  like  a  tired 
working  man.  When  people  passed  me 
I  contemplated  their  stupidity  with  a  sense 
of  satisfaction. 

But  those  accursed  little  white  tiles  ! 

I  heard  a  shrill  crjing  and  chattering 
behind  me,  and  looking  back  I  saw  them, 
blood-stained  and  impassioned,  raising 
their  little  hands  and  screaming,  *' Murder! 
It  was  he ! "  I  have  said  that  they  had 
little  hands.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  it,  but 
they  had  some  means  of  indicating  me  as 
unerringly  as  pointing  fingers.  As  for 
their  movement,  they  swept  along  as  easily 
as  dry,  light  leaves  are  carried  by  the  wind. 
Always  they  were  shrilly  piping  their  song 
of  my  guilt. 

j\Iy  friend,  may  it  never  be  your  fortune 
to  be  pursued  by  a  crowd  of  little  blood- 
stained tiles.  I  used  a  thousand  means  to 
be  free  from  the  clash,  clash,  of  those  tiny 
feet.  I  ran  through  the  world  at  my  best 
speed,  but  it  was  no  better  than  that  of  an 
ox,  while  they,  my  pursuers,  were  always 
fresh,  eager,  relentless. 

I  am  an  ingenious  person,  and  I  used 
every  trick  that  a  desperately  fertile  man 
can  invent.  Hundreds  of  times  I  had 
almost  evaded  them  when  some  smoulder- 
ing, neglected  spark  would  blaze  up  and 
discover  me. 

I  felt  that  the  eye  of  conviction  would 
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liave  no  terrors  for  me  ;  but  the  eye  of 
suspicion,  which  I  saw  in  city  after  city, 
on  road  after  road,  drove  me  to  the  verge 
of  going  forward  and  saying,  "  Yes,  I  ha\'e 
murdered." 

People  would  see  the  following, 
clamorous  troupe  of  bbod-stained  tiles 
and  give  me  piercing  glances,  so  that 
these  swords  played  continually  at  my 
heart.     But  we  are  a  decorous  race,  thank 


in  Taumani|>as  show  a  remarkable  know- 
ledge of  mechanics.    I  remember  the  little 

hydraulic ^what's    that .'      Well,    what 

you  say  may  be  true,  my  friend,  but  I 
think  you  dream. 

The  little  stained  tiles.  My  friend,  I 
slopped  in  an  inn  at  the  end  of  the  earth, 
and  in  the  morning  they  were  there  flying 
like  birds  and  pecking  at  my  window, 

I   should    have   escaped.     Heavens !     I 


God !  It  is  verj'  vulgar  to  apprehend 
murderers  on  the  public  street.  We  have 
learned  correct  manners  from  the  English. 
Besides,  who  can  be  sure  of  the  meaning 
of  clamouring  tiles  ?  It  might  be  merely 
a  trick  in  politics. 

Detectives?  What  are  detectives  ?  Oh, 
yes.  I  have  read  of  them  and  their  deeds 
when  I  come  to  think  of  it.  The  pre- 
historic races  must  have  been  remarkable. 
1  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how 
the  detectives  navigated  in  stone  boats. 
Still,  specimens  of  their  jiottery  excavated 


should  have  escaped ! 
ip!e  .■■    I   murdered, 


What  was 
and  then  i 
into  the  world,  which  is  wide  and  intrical 
Do  }-ou  know  that  my  own  clock  assists 
in  the  hunt  of  me  f  They  asked  what  time 
I  left  mv  home  that  morning  and  it  replied 
at  once':  "Half-past  eight."  The  watch 
of  a  man  I  had  chanced  to  pass  near  the 
house  of  the  crime  told  the  people  "  Seven 
minutes  after  nine."  And  of  course  the 
tall  old  clock  in  the  drawing-room  went 
about  day  after  day  repeating :  "'  Etghtee 
minutes  after  nine." 
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Do  you  say  that  the  man  who  caught  me 
was  vCTy  clever  ?  My  friend,  I  have  lived 
long,  and  he  was  the  most  incredible 
blockhead  of  my  experience.  An  enslaved, 
dust  -  eating  Mexican  vaquero  wouldn't 
hitch  his  pony  to  such  a  man.  Do  you 
think  he  deserves  credit  for  my  capture  ? 
If  he  had  been  as  pervading  as  the  atmo- 
sphere he  would  never  have  caught  me. 
If  he  was  a  detective,  as  you  say,  I  couiil 
carve  a  better  one  from  an  old  talile-lcg. 
But  the  tiles  1  That  is  another  matter. 
At  night  I  think  the}-  (lew  in  a  long,  high 
flock,  like  pigeons.  In  the  day,  little  mad 
things,  they  murmured  on  my  trail  like 
frothy- mouthed  weasels. 

I  see  that  you  note  these  great,  round, 
vividly  orange  spots  on  my  coat.  Of 
course,  even  if  the  detective  was  really 
carved  from  an  old  table-leg,  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  apprehend  a  man  thus 
badged.  As  sores  come  upon  one  in  the 
plague,  so  came  these  spots  upon  nu  coat. 
When  I  discovered  them  I  made  efforts  to 


free  myself-  of  this  coat.  I  tore,  tugged, 
wrenched  at  it,  but  around  my  shoulders  it 
was  like  the  grip  of  a  dead  man's  arms. 
Do  you  know  that  I  have  plunged  in  a 
thousand  lakes  ?  I  have  smeared  this 
coat  with  a  thousand  paints,  but  day  and 
night  the  spots  burn  like  lights.  I  might 
walk  from  this  jail  to-day  if  I  could  rid 
myself  of  this  coat,  but  it  clings — clings — 
clings. 

At  any  rati',  the  person  you  call  a 
detective  is  not  so  clever  to  discover  a 
man  in  a  coat  of  spotted  orange,  followed 
by  shrieking  blood-stained  tiles. 

Yes,  that  noise  from  the  corridor  is  most 
peculiar ;  but  they  are  always  there, 
muttering  and  watching,  clashing  and 
jostling.  It  sounds  as  if  the  dishes  of 
Hades  were  being  washed.  Yet  I  have 
become  used  to  it.  Once,  indeed,  in  the 
night,  I  cried  out  to  them  :  "  In  (lod's 
name,  go  a«ay,  little  blood-stained  tile;; ! " 
Rut  tliey  doggedly  answered  :  "  It  is  I'le 
law." 


V-T^ 
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By  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 


IT  has  been  remarked  that  while 
Americans  think  and  write  much 
about  the  war  of  1812-15,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  Englishmen 
are  conscious  of  knowing  next  to  nothing 
about  it.  The  explanations  of  this  differ- 
ence are  obvious.  The  struggle  in  question 
came  at  a  time  when  England  was  finishing 
her  prolonged  and  desperate  cycle  of 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  its  incidents,  credit- 
able or  otherwise,  were  naturally  over- 
shadowed  by  the  tremendous  strain  and 
the  final  uproarious  excitement  of  triumph 
here  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
same  conflict  appears  in  the  calmer  and 
less  crowded  annals  of  the  Republic  as  the 
only  disturbance  of  real  importance  during 
a  period  of  nearly  eighty  years. 

Continuing  the  contrast,  the  war  and  its 
results  were  of  no  consequence  to  England, 
in  any  direct  way.  She  lost  some  ships 
and  some  lives,  it  is  true,  and  she  learned 
one  or  two  valuable  lessons,  in  the  progress 
of  the  somewhat  foolish  and  always  shape- 
less combat;  but  the  losses  were  not 
worth  thinking  of  in  the  presence  of  such 
wonderful  victories  elsewhere,  and  the 
lessons  were  assimilated  so  slowly  by 
the  British  mind  that  the  processes  quite 
escaped  attention.  The  whole  affair 
became  a  thing  easily  to  be  forgotten. 
But  upon  the  United  States  this  war  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  political  and  social 
effect.  At  its  close  the  Republic  might 
have  been  separated  by  a  generation 
instead  of  a  brief  thirty  months  from  the 
conditions  under  which  it  began  hostilities. 
Even  to  this  day,  although  a  space  of 
eighty  years  and  the  convulsion  of  the 
greatest  civil  war  in  histor}-  interxene,  the 
only  partisan  anniversar}'  which  is  regu- 
lariy  observed  with  banquets  and  speeches 
in  various  sections  of  the  United  States  is 
that  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  where 
Andrew  Jackson  killed  two  British  Major- 
Generals  in  the  Januar}-  of  1815. 

The  reflection  which  is  forced  first  of 
all  upon  anybody  who  sets  out  to  under- 
stand the  causes  of  this  war  of  1 8 1 2  is  one 
of  doubt   whether   the   world    has   really 


grown  more  peaceable  in  these  days  of 
telegraphs  and  daily  journalism  and 
general  progressive  civilisation.  In  our 
own  day  we  see  nations  stung  into  uncon- 
trollable fury  on  an  hour*s  notice.  We 
read  in  our  morning  papers  that  the 
President  of  Barataria  has  used  this  or 
that  language  in  his  Message ;  or  we 
decipher  from  the  tape  the  fact  that  the 
Emperor  of  Ruritania  has  dispatched  such 
and  such  a  telegram  ;  and  forthwith  war- 
clouds  darken  the  sky,  and  the  air  smells 
of  sulphur.  But  when  our  grandfathers 
were  boys,  and  communication  was  a 
matter  of  weeks  or  months,  there  was  no 
such  peppery  popular  haste  to  take  provo- 
cation. The  individual,  indeed,  was  swifter 
then  than  now  in  the  matter  of  personal 
affronts,  and  the  imperative  obligations  of 
the  duello  gave  a  razor-edge  to  social 
intercourse  which  we  know  nothing  of. 
But  it  required  years  of  patient  insult  to 
get  a  whole  nation  really  angr}%  or  united, 
for  that  matter,  on  any  other  emotion. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  this  fact  better 
than  the  case  of  the  war  we  are  speaking 
of.  The  formal  provocations  to  it  began 
in  1807,  and  only  produced  the  effect  of 
resistance  in  181 2.  There  then  ensued 
three  years  of  warfare,  which  ended  by 
common  consent  without  any  very  definite 
results.  But  it  took  still  another  ten  years 
or  so  of  meditation  upon  the  wrongs 
suffered  in  1807  before  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  became  indignant 
about  them,  and  settled  down  to  view  the 
war  they  had  meanwhile  fought  as  a 
national  rather  than  a  partisan  achieve- 
ment. 

Another  quaint  result  of  slow  and  diffi- 
cult communications  in  those  days  was 
that  two  nations  could  never  be  furious 
with  each  other  for  the  same  reasons  at 
exactly  the  same  time.  By  the  time  that 
A  learned  what  B's  latest  retort  was  like, 
B  had  outgrown  that  mood,  and  was 
perhaps  in  a  totally  different  frame  of 
mind.  As  a  striking  example  of  this,  we 
have  President  Madison  declaring  war  on 
June  18,  1812,  for  the  reason  that  England 
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had  definitely  refused  to  revoke  its  ob- 
noxious Orders  in  Council,  and  then 
learning  late  in  July  that  the  British 
Government  had  actually  revoked  the 
Orders  on  June  17,  the  day  before  his 
proc!a:nation  of  hostilities.  So,  loo,  at  the 
finish,  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed 
at  Ghent,  and  its  terms  discussed  by  the 
London  Press  for  a  fortnight,  when  the 
bloodiest  battle  of  the  whole  war  was 
fought  on  the  levee  outside  New  Orleans, 
and,  a  week  later  still,  the  Americans 
sustained  their  worst  naval  disaster  in  the 
capture  of  Decatur's  PnsiiUh!,  fifty  miles 

York,  byaliritish 
sijuadron. 

If  it  is  hard  fur 

wJ  an>  with  il'ir 
idea  of  surv, ■^i^l; 
ilic  entire  ^I'll"- 
at  brcakfasi.  in 
i;ras[>  tliepliv'iicil 


possibli 
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|irnle,  and  ol  thi- 

irVH^'^otten".,! 
pride.  liut  it 
suutuls  alnuist  in-  oh   ihk  imhi)  sj  \tks 

credible  now  thai 

they  should  have  asscrlcd  it  as  their  ri.Ljht 
to  maintain  a  s(|uadron  ott"  Sandy  Hnuk, 
and  another  inside  Chesapeake  B;u-.  to 
overhaul  American  traders  going  out  from 
New  York  or  Baltimore,  to  take  from  them 
such  seamen  as  they  chose  to  assume 
were  British  subjects,  and  to  conliscate 
altogether  as  prizes  of  war  such  of  the 
vessels  as  were  hound  for  French  ports. 
If  anything  couid  be  more  remarkable 
than  the  assumption  and  exercise  of  such 
a  right,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Americans 
calmly  submitted   to  it  for  a  good  many 

The  true  explanation  of  this  seeming 
want  of  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  political 
traiiitions   and   aims   of   the   Jcffcrsonian 


party,  which,  since  1800,  had  shaped  the 
character  of  the  Republic,  as  in  1789  it 
had  moulded  the  Constitution.  This 
party  was  extremely  strong  and  highly 
developed  on  its  civic  side.  It  had 
absorbed  the  purer  if  more  abstract  part 
of  the  Jacobinism  of  France,  and  had 
applied  it,  happily  under  conditions  free 
from  any  hint  of  the  Terror,  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  new  Republic.  To  the 
spirit  of  Democracy,  as  these  earnest 
doctrinaires  felt  it  within  them,  war  was 
an  abhorrent  thing.  They  dreamed  only 
of  the  pacific  victories  of  universal  suffrage, 
universal  educa- 
tion, free  speech, 
and  the  Rights  of 
Man.  They  kept 
the  Federal  Army 
down  to  a  skele- 
ton ;  they  hated 
the  mere  mention 
of  a  navy.  From 
their  philoso- 
phical point  of 
\iew,  it  was  better 
to  go  on  quietly 
under  the  im- 
pertinence or 
injustice  of  out- 
siders than  to 
imperii  the  im- 
mortal jewel  of 
I.ibert)'    by    pcr- 


control      of     the 
Republic. 

It  would  be 
nonsense  to  affirm 
that  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the 
Republic,  or  even 
paiiiATf- ■■I'kv.sioKNT."         a  powerful  min- 

to  the  exalted  ethical  standard  of  the  Jeffer- 
soriian  school.  It  is  probably  true  that 
that  particular  generation  of  Americans 
contained  a  larger  proportion  of  citizens 
who  were  capable  of  arguing  intelligently, 
and  even  brilliantly,  the  whole  compli- 
cated problem  of  political  government, 
than  any  other  community  has  ever  con- 
tained since  the  world  began.  They  must 
have  been  tiresome  people  to  live  with,  in 
the  aggregate,  but  they  produced  quite  the 
most  remarkable  group  of  political  orators 
that  has  ever  listened  to  itself  in  the 
Engbsh  language.  But  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  got  only  an  exaggerated  notion 
of  the  blessings  of  peace  out  of  all  this 
lofty     philosophising.      They     came     to 
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regard  the  individual  interests  which  would 
be  jeopardised  by  war  as  the  paramount 
concern  of  the  Republic.      This  gave  an 


to    decr.-c     s>-.i'>-i< 
becatiSL-   tht'ir   iradr     «it 
being   prevented   hv  the 


thei 
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The  Americans,  as  has  been  said,  were 
stfiinfrely  supine  for  years  tinder  these 
provocations  to  wratli.  Naturally  this  had 
the  etieet  ol"  siiniulatinK  Brilish  contempt, 
and  of  heightening  the  suagger  which 
expressed  it.  The  Uritisl.  frigate  GV/r/iV,- 
paraded  ii|i  and  down  the  New  Kngland 
coast,  well  in  lo  land,  with  her  name 
painted  in  huge  letters  on  her  sails,  as  a 
permanent  challenge  to  somebody  to  come 
out  and  tight  her.*  London  papers 
jirinted  the  terms  of  ,;i>-/,/s  which  officers 
of    the    Uritisli    squadrons    in   American 


waters  continually  sent  ashore,  daring  the 
American  naval  officers  to  sail  out  for  a 
trial  of  strength,  and  felt  justified  in  draw- 
ing the  conclusion  that  the  Yankees  were 
a  pack  of  cowards.  Id  June  of  1807, 
while  a  British  squadron  was  lying  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  watching  for  some 
French  frigates  which  had  taken  refuge  at 
Annapolis,  some  of  its  sailors  managed  to 
desert.  Three  of  them,  all  Americans 
who  had  been  impressed  into  the  British 
service,  enlisted  on  the  American  frigate 
Chfsaptakt,  which  happened  to  be  just  on 
the  point  of  saihng  to  the  Mediterranean. 
I'hree  British  vessels  surrounded  the 
Chaapeakt  as  she  tacked  on  her  outward 
course  to  put  off  the  pilot.  Two  lay  at 
guard,  while  the  other,  the  Leopard, 
approached  and  sent  an  officer  to  request 
that  the  men  be  given  up.  The  request 
happened  to  describe  wrongly  the  ship  the 
men  had  deserted  from,  and  the  com- 
niaiider  of  the  Chnafi-akt  explained  this 
\erbal!}-  to  the  messenger,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  return  to  his  superiors  with  the 
explanation  of  their  error.  Then  without 
other  warning  the /.cn^if/i/ closed  in,  and 
I'liured  one  smashing  broadside  after 
another  into  the  unprepared  Chaapeakt, 
The  latter,  in  a  disabled  condition,  struck 
its   (Ing.   anil   tlie  Ltnpard  calmlj-  sailed 


•  Th<.-  Timts.  Jan.  a,  1813. 


S  JEFFERSO.V. 


awav  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
its  \'ice-.\dmiral.  The  British  Govern- 
ment eventually  disavowed  the  act ;  but 
it  delated  reparation  and  the  return  of  the 
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seamen  for  five  years,  and  it  maintained 
meanwhile  the  British  rights  of  search, 
impressment,  and  confiscation  in  American 
waters  with  more  truculence  than  ever. 

This  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  has  been 
given  more  space  than  can  be  found  for 
any  engagement  of  the  actual  war  which 
ultimately  ensued,  because  it  possesses 
more  real  importance  than  even  the 
greatest  of  the  sea -duels  which  were 
presently  to  excite  the  world.  Some  of 
the  American  people  were  furious  about 
it,  and  President  Jefferson  with  difficulty 
restrained  the  fiery  spirits  in  his  own  party 
from  precipitate  action.  But  the  Oppo- 
sition, which  had  its  stronghold  in  New 
England,  took  the  matter  coolly.  The 
principal  Federalist  or  anti-Jeffersonian 
paper  in  Boston  went  so  far  as  to  defend 
the  British  Vice-Admiral  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Leopard,  During  the  following 
five  years  this  instinctive  partisan  line  of 
cleavage  developed  slowly  into  a  definite 
gulf  of  separation.  By  1812  the  Jeffer- 
sonians  had  become  a  war  party,  and  the 
Federalists  were  for  peace.  Jefferson 
himself  had  been  succeeded  by  his  most 
intimate  friend  and  disciple,  James  Madi- 
son, and  another  eminent  Virginian  of  the 
same  school,  James  Monroe,  having  been 
Jefferson's  Minister  to  London,  had  suc- 
ceeded Madison  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

As  has  been  said,  the  causes  of  the  war 
make  strange  reading  for  modern  eyes. 
The  Napoleonic  wars  had  practically 
destroyed  the  commercial  fleets  of  the 
Continent.  The  sea-borne  trade  of  the 
world  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  two 
English-speaking  peoples.  The  British 
mercantile  marine  had  at  first  everything 
its  own  way.  Then  America  entered  in 
competition,  and  built  swift  clippers  for 
the  French  and  ^lediterranean  trade  so 
rapidly  and  in  such  numbers  that  soon 
she  became  a  maritime  equal,  if  not 
superiocv  Her  position  of  neutrality  in 
EuropcT'S  fierce  and  complicated  wars  gave 
her  traji^ers,  of  course,  an  immense  original 
advant^e  on  the  high  seas.  One  might 
supposef  that  the  French  would  have  been 
delighted  at  this  development  of  a  for- 
midable rival  to  British  commerce,  espe- 
cially as  its  principal  purpose  and  effect 
was  to  supply  French  i)orts  with  food  and 
raw  material,  and  take  away  French  pro- 
ducts, which  otherwise  would  have  been 
immovable.  But  Napoleon  could  never 
see  anything  in  a  mercantile  marine 
except  a  rich  subject  for  taxation  and 
plunder.  He  behaved  with  impartial 
hostility  to  American  and  British  shipping 


alike,  and  his  Milan  decree  of  1806  was 
ever)*  whit  as  damaging  in  intention  10 
American  commerce  as  were  the  British 
Orders  in  Council  of  1807.  In  fact,  the 
British  Foreign  Office  for  years  met  the 
American  Minister's  protestations  and 
threats  about  these  Orders  by  pointing 
out  that  logically  the  Americans  must  first 
declare  war  against  Napoleon  for  his 
earlier  Milan  decree.  To  this  argument 
the  Americans  had  no  satisfactory  answer. 
In  the  abstract,  their  grievance  against 
France  was  as  grave  as  "  that  against 
England,  and,  moreover,  possessed  priority. 
Very  often,  in  the  face  of  this  dilemma, 
American  statesmen  canvassed  the  advis- 
ability of  declaring  war  against  both 
France  and  England.  But  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  Napoleon's  unintelligent 
and  exasperating  conduct  did  relatively 
very  little  harm,  for  the  good  reason  that 
he  lacked  the  power ;  whereas  the  inimical 
policy  of  England  made  itself  felt  in  every 
latitude,  and  was  thrust  upon  American 
consciousness  at  ever)'  turn. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  controversy, 
the  American  State  Department  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  grievance  of  England's 
declaring  blockades  which  she  could  not 
enforce,  and  levying  practical  war  upon 
American  commerce  under  her  Orders  in 
Council.  How  substantial  and  incessant 
this  grievance  was  may  be  gathered  from 
President  Madison's  remark  to  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  when  he  expressed 
a  last  hope  that  war  might  be  averted,  to 
the  effect  that  England  had  really  been 
making  war  for  a  long  time,  and  within  a 
single  month  she  had  captured  eighteen 
American  trading  vessels,  valued  at  half 
a  million  sterling.  If  this  was  what. peace 
meant,  the  Americans  could  hardly  risk 
worse  things  by  trying  war. 

It  was  not  until  Madison  sent  his  Message 
to  Congress  recommending  a  declaration 
of  war,  on  June  i,  181 2,  that  the  grievance 
of  **  impressment  "  was  given  a  prominent 
place  in  the  recital  of  national  wrongs. 
Then  for  the  first  time  it  took  precedence 
in  the  list,  and  this  position  it  has  main- 
tained ever  since  in  the  popular  mind. 
The  theory  nowadays  is  quite  general  that 
the  quarrel  between  the  two  countries  was 
primarily  due  to  England's  insisting  upon 
seizing  American  citizens  by  her  press- 
gangs,  and  making  British  tars  of  them 
willy-nilly.  But  at  the  time  that  particular 
injustice  did  not  loom  so  largely  in  the 
American  mind.  There  was  bitter  feeling 
about  it,  of  course ;  but  there  was  also  a 
knowledge  that  the  question  was  a  com- 
plicated one. 
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Undoubtedly  great  numbcrsof  Americans 
were  impressed  into  the  British  Navy  by 
summary  methods.  It  is  admitted  that  in 
the  first  year  of  the  war  no  less  than  1548 
American  sailors  of  the  British  Navy  were 


these  passports  was  open  and  unashamed. 
Sailors  bartered  them  among  themselves, 
as  Russian  Jews  do  now  at  Odessa. 
Readers  of  Manyat  and  of  '■  Tom 
Cringle's     Log "     will    understand    well 
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,■.      IJrilish  sailt.rs  «,TL-  i..r<>v.r  ..n  ill.' 

the  .\itu-rican  service,  mercantile  or  naval. 

k-out   fnr    rliaiK.f-i    tn    di'M-rt    ami    ■;i-t 

was  vastly  aliraciive.     Discipline  was  hz 

.ard  an  .-\m,Tican  ship.      Ih,'  l,.ss,.,  m 

less   onerous,   pay    was   higher  and   food 

nrilish  Na\vrru,„tliis,aus,.v-\-n-,d.-d 

m:my   h,m,lr,,l    ,.r   .vr.l.  its   U.ss.s  by 

ol     jiersorial     rij;hts     prevailed.       These 

tl<>arKl  slii|mr,>.k.     Tliis  riiitoriuii>  fail 

ei.tisideniiions  a])|>ealed    strongly  to  men 

■ra  scrl  .il  cuU.ut  t<.  tlu-    British  claim 

before  the   mast,  who.se  position  in  Euro- 

Uii.k fur   ils  ,irsm.T,s  wh.-r.'  it   nniid 

pean  mnies  iviis  then  the  lowest  and  most 

1   tlii-m,    wbii  b    n-asriiiablv    Aiiic-ricans 

wreicheil  endured  by  white  men  anywhere 

inlu   lln'    lubit   of   ri'ni;;nisiii;,'.       No 

oulsid<-  of  Algerian    slave  -  galleys.      The 

ibl   many  Ami-ricans  wvu-  •!:ii\\n-n;\  ii|i 

Hritisli  Navy,  in  a  word,  could  only  keep 

thfsi'  rough  ]iriiccssi's,  and  uii«arraiit- 

its   ijtiota   of  seamen    full  by  the   utmost 

V  iniiTncd  iit  tin- hu','i-,  scmibri'.  llaaiiiif,' 

activity  and    brutal    thoroughness    of  its 

i.m   hells  of  thv  Hrilish  Navv;   but.  011 

"press-gang"    system.      The    American 

utii.-r  b;iTi.l,   luanv    buiia-li'.U'    Itritish 

Navi'    niver     lacked     saili>rs,    and    never 

ors  had  fraiidulciu  AmcriL^iri  |iass[Kirts, 

sliipjH'd  a  man  save  liv  his  own  desire. 

1  e<nialisi-d  niaiUTS  by  MTving  \>illinf;ly 

riiis  difference  is  a  key  to  much  that 

thr   AmiTican   marine.     The  traffic   in 

would  he  otherwise    unintelligible  in  the 
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story  of  the  war  itself.  Of  the  twelve  great 
naval  duels  fought,  the  British  lost  eight, 
much  more  through  the  inferiority  of  their 
pressed  crews  in  zeal  and  informed  skill 
and  energy  than  by  reason  of  any  dis- 
parity in  weight  and  equipment.  The 
officers  on  the  two  sides  were  more  evenly 
matched,  in  point  of  ability,  fitness,  and 
ardour.  But  when  it  came  to  the  men 
who  served  the  guns,  the  Americans 
enjoyed  a  terrible  advantage. 

The  contrast  was  even  more  marked  and 
fruitfiilofrcsultsinthe  kind  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare waged  by  the  American  privateers — 
which  constituted  the  distinguishing  as  well 
as  the  decisive  feature  of  the  struggle. 
Britbh  merchantmen  in  those  days — 
which  "Tom  Cringle"  makes  us  shudder 
at,  but  which  Mr.  Clark  Russell  poetically 
regrets— carried  crews  who  were  treated 
very  little  better  than  their  fellows  in  the 
Navy.  The  officers  were  not  of  a  high 
type,  either  as  navigators  or  administrators, 


traders  crowded  together  in  port  until 
a  naval  escort  came  to  convoy  them  on 
their  voyage.      They  crossed    the   ocean 

timidly  huddled  close  under  the  guns  of 
the  protecting  frigates,  fearing  nothing  so 
much  as  the  not  infrequent  mischance  of 
getting  separated  from  the  rest,  and  being 
run  down  by  an  American  swift  cruiser. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
merchant  clipper  traversed  the  deep  alone. 
There  were  no  available  guards  for  a 
convoy,  if  one  had  been  desired,  but  the 
Yankee  sailor  trained  himself  to  do  better 
on  his  own  hook.  He  built  for  swiftnes.s, 
and  once  his  native  ingenuity  was  fixed 
on  this  desideratum,  he  evolved  the  most 
beautiful  Hying  model  that  the  word  has 
ever  seen.  His  crew  was  a  willing  one, 
and  its  pride  was  in  canying  seamanship 
and  gunnerj'  practice  to  their  highest 
possible  point.  The  nervousness  of  the 
British  merchantmen  put  a  premium  upon 
audacity   in   the    .\merican    skipper.      He 
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and  a  cat-o'- nine-tails  hung  always,  meta- 
phorically, between  the  quarter-deck  and 
the  sullen  mob  of  the  forecastle.  This 
Mate  of  things  was  fatal  to  any  notion 
of  bold  initiative  or  adventure.     British 


I)   BV  CAPTAIN    UmiKK,   JCNK    iKlj. 

ran  blockades  under  the  very  guns  of 
frigates  of  the  line,  and  habitually  took 
risks  which  confused  and  upset  ail  the 
calculations  of  British  squadrons.  He 
could  deal  a  stinging  blow,  too,  as  well  as 
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show  a  clean  pair  of  heels  the  moment  after, 

and  he  took  prizes  as  well  as  trading  profits. 

Gradually,  as  the  war  went  on,  the  idea 

of  building  vessels  which  should  look  for 
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•  ■■  Histor>- of  ihc  United  Slates,  l8oi-l7."  By 
Henry  Adatiti.  Nine  volumes.  (Lundun  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.)  To  thnse  who  di-sire  a  detailed 
and  remarkably  able  ^tudy  of  Ixith  Ihe  foreign  and 
domestic  ]H>liti{-s  i>f  the  L'nitcd  Slates  duriiit;  this 
[K'riiHl.  this  n'ork  niav  tx.-  CDmmended  as  quite 
withoul  a  rival.  AllhouKli  'he  aulhiir\  altJtmie 
towanl  the  JcfFerionian  sthinil  of  E-tateamcn  is  one 
which  .\mcricatis  may  ri-asonahly  ciifTer  about,  the 
iin|wirlialily  of  the  work  from  an  international  point 
of  view,  and  especially  as  between  England  and 
America,  is  scni[>uloU!,]"y  maintained. 


West  Indies  and  Canaries,  and  even  the 
Chinese  seas,  were  alive  with  these  trade- 
destroyers.  But  what  was  much  harder 
to  bear,  they  adventured  boldly  up  te 
the  fountain  head  of  British  commerce, 
and  literally  blockaded  the  Enghsh  and 
Irish  coasts.  Dozens  of  these  privateer- 
intercepted  mails  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  captured  rich  East  India- 
men  retuniins  honic  within  sight  of 
the  chalk  cliffs.  The  Grnvriwr  Tompkim 
burneil  fourteen  vessels  successively  in 
the  Channel.  The  Prime  of  Xeu/c'kald, 
310  tons,  made  a  specialty  of  Irish  waters. 
until  a  rate  of  13  per  cent,  was  paid  at 
Lloyd's  ill  SelJtember  1S1+  on  risks  Id 
cross  the  Irish  Channel.  ki  that  time 
Lh.vd's  list  showed  825  prices  caplureil 
hy  these  privateers,  and  their  career  of 
destruction  had  hv  no  tueans  ended. 
These  privateers  ctitdd  light  as  well  as 
II)-.  The  Xiuftbali I  was  giiing  home 
ill  OctoliiT  181+  laden  with  booty,  and 
with  a  prize  in  luw,  and  having  sent  ahead 
so  many  other  ]>rizes  that  her  crew  was. 
riituced  ti)  fortvinen,  when  she  encountered 
oir  Nantueket  the  bi^  fiflv-gun  frigate 
Kn.hmum.  and  lay  becalmed.  A  Hrilish 
hoarding  j'arty  went  in  boats,  and  the 
liercest  hatid-lo-hund  struggle  of  the  war 
ensm-d.  Only  nine  of  the  forty  on  the 
Xtufihaltl  esea[)ed  injury,  but  they  beat 
back  the  assault  with  the  e.ttraordinarv 
loss  of  twenty-eight  killed  and  thirty-seven 
of  a  total  of  110,  and  sailed 
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cr  development  was,  as  has 
uni(]tie  feature  of  the  war. 
isti  .N'av)'  was  ]i()werless  to  deal 
British  frigates  chased  or  trapped 
fthe  nuisances  to  their  destruc- 
ly  to  meet  a  fresh  lot  on  the 
They  could  be  built  within  si.x 
the  cost  ofa  few  thousand  pounds, 
of  profit  was  so  dazzling 


that  all  the  yards  of  the  Atlantic 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  orders  for 
more.  This  broke  the  nerve  of  the  rich 
mercantile  class  in  England,  which  at  first 
had  been  keenest  for  the  war.  Great 
meetings  Here  hehl  by  the  merchants  and 
shipowners  of  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool (Mr.  Gladstone's  father  presiding  at 
this  last),  and  other  trading  centres,  deplor- 
ing the  havoc  the  privateers  were  causing. 
and  disclosing  the  conviction  that  the  war, 
as  it  was  being  conducteti,  hatl  lasted  quite 
long  enough.  The  British  .Minjjtry  had 
been  watering  for  a  year,  according  as 
Napoleon's  flickering  fortunes  rose  or  fell, 
in  their  negotiations  with  the  five  American 
Commissioners  who  had  been  sent  over  st 
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England's  suggestion  to  arrange  a  peace. 
The  panic  of  the  merchants  and  shippers 
wasat  last  decisive,  and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
was  signed  the  day  before  Christmasof  1814. 

Next  to  nothing  has  been  said  about 
the  war  as  it  was  fought  out  between  the 
regular  forces  of  tlie  two  combatants  by  land 
and  sea.  In  truth  very  little  need  be  said. 
The  conflict  was  important  by  reason  of 
its  causes,  its  developments  on  the  irregular 
side  of  maritime  warfare,  and  its  effects 
upon  American  political  institutions  and 
ideas.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of 
scientific  warfare,  or  even  as  a  test  of 
the  real  qualities  and  powers  of  ihe  two 
countries,  its  records  are  almost  valueless. 
There  were  a  dozen  or  more  notable  naval 
battles,  some  of  which  cannot  be  omitted 
from  any  list  of  great  naval  engagements, 
but  they  were  all  more  or  less  haphazard 
encounters  of  two  isolated  antagonists, 
who  fought  their  magnificent  duels  without 
reference  to  what  anybody  else  was  doing. 
No  single  naval  victory  or  defeat  produced 
any  practical  effect  on  the  conduct  of 
hostilities  elsewhere,  or  bore  any  relation 
to  the  strategic  plan  of  the  war.  laken 
as  a  whole,  these  splendid  sea  battles 
demonstrated  that  press-gang  crews  were 
inferior  to  crews  of  freemen,  and  hardly 
much  else. 

What  the  land  operations  demonstrated 
it  would  puzzle  anybody  to  say.  The 
American  Government  was  never  able  to 
get  the  ranks  of  its  army  up  to  half  their 
nominal  effective  strength,  even  when 
considerable  inducements  were  offered  to 
recruits ;  and  except  in  two  or  three  cases, 
where  leaders  of  exceptional  courage 
happ>encd  to  get  into  control,  its  various 
expeditions  had  little  to  be  proud  of.  The 
British  had  a  steadier  average  of  fighting 
ability,  but  they  were  even  more  unlucky 
in  commanders,  as  a  rule,  than  their 
opponents.  Long  periods  of  months 
elapsed  between  one  battle  and  another. 
Generals  on  either  side  won  sporadic 
victories  and  turned  them  to  no  account. 
Defeats  which  should  have  been  crushing 
turned  out  to  have  left  the  situation 
unaltered.  Each  side  by  tuni  exhibited 
Imbecility,  irresolution,  open  cowardice,  and 
violentheroismquitebcyond  any  intelligible 
analysis.  I'he  same  troops  would  run  like 
rabbits  in  one  encounter,  and  display  an 
irrational  ferocity  of  valour  in  the  next 
chance  emergency.  The  final  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  fought  in  ignorance  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  was  the  only  one  of 
dimensions  entitling  it  to  be  classed  along 
with  England's  contemporary'  European 
battles.     Here  six  thousand  of  the  flower 


of  Wellington's  veteran  Peninsular  Army 
were  overwhelmed  with  a  loss  of  their 
three  Generals  and  two  thousand  men. 
The  triumphant  American  militia  who 
wrought  this  extraordinary  carnage  lost 
seventy-one  all  told.  It  is  true  that  they 
fought  behind  breastworks  and  had  twenty 
cannon,  but  the  real  point  was  that 
Andrew  Jackson  led  them.  In  pertinent 
contrast  to  this  performance,  the  British 
General  Ross  landed  four  thousand  regular 
troops  in  Marviand  in  August  of  1814, 
and  marched  for  five  days  through  a 
long-settled  country  in  a  leisurely  way, 
straight  upon  Washington.  Large  forces 
of  militia  watched  his  progress  from  a  safe 
distance,  moving  out  of  his  way  as  he 
approached,  and  saw  him  enter  the  Capitol, 
burn  the  public  buildings,  and  then  retire 
again  as  he  came,  practically  without 
molestation.  There  was  one  sharp  skir- 
mish at  Bladensburg,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  did 
not  seriously  check  the  British  advance, 
and  it  would  not  have  happened  at  all  if 
Ross  had  pushed  forward  at  a  little  swifter 
pace.  In  a  few  instances  elsewhere,  as  at 
Lundy's  Lane,  the  American  militia  were 
inspired  by  the  sense  of  brave  and  capable 
leadership   to    fight    superbly;    but    if,    as 


usually  happened,  their  Generals  were 
worthless,  they  were  worthless  too.  But, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  their  cause  lost  no 
more  in  the  long-run  by  their  ineflUciency 
than  it  gained  by  the  predominant  in- 
capacity of  the  British  commanders. 
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The  truth  is  that  neither  country  had 
its  heart  in  the  fight.  The  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  with  which  they  ended  the  war, 
tacitly  admitted  by  its  terms  that  it  was  a 
drawn  battle.  The  combatants  agreed  to 
stop  lighting,  and  that  was  all.  Their 
rival  historians  disputed  vehemently 
enough,  and  lied  with  a  noble  freedom, 
in  the  effort  to  exaggerate  triumphs  and 
minimise  ilefeats  on  either  side.  But  the 
nations  themselves  were  not  deceived 
about  the  merits  of  the  matter.  Indi- 
viduals had  disliu;jiiLshed  themselves  here 
and  there,  but  liciih  countries  recognised 
that  the  average  of  achievement  was  low 
where  it  should  have  been  liighest.  Con- 
Irasteil  with  what  each   seerclly  knew  that 
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In  England  the  irritation  was  temporary. 
Lord  Castlereagh's  responsibility  for  the 
peace  cost  him  oitterly  in  popularity,  and 
some  of  the  Generals  who  had  muddled 
the  military  side  of  the  business  were 
disciplined.  But  the  petulant  mood 
passed  away  as  Canning's  policy  of 
opposing  the  Holy  Alliance  rose  to  excite 
public  interest,  and  its  essential  feature  of 
a  friendly  understanding  with  the  United 
States  acquired  importance  in  the  popular 
eye.  Soon  the  very  fact  of  the  war  lapsed 
in  the  national  memory. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  war 
grew  popular  as  it  receded  from  view. 
James  Monroe,  who  was  most  identified 
with  it  from  beginning  to  end,  was  elected 
President  by  an  enthusiastic  majority  in 
i8i6,  and  four  years  later  had  the  unique 
experience  of  no  opposition  whatever  to 
his  second  term.  The  fact  that  at  times 
during  the  struggle  more  than  half  the 
people  had  been  against  it  dropped  out  of 
sight.  It  came  to  appear  that  only  a  tiny 
minoritv  of  politicians  had  ever  opposed 
the  war,  and  the  tide  of  popular  con- 
demnation rolled  so  furiously  over  them 
that  their  party  was  swept  out  of  e.tistence. 
The  very  name  of  Federalist  disappeared 
from  American  politics. 


MINOR    MEMORIES    OF    LORD    LEIGHTON. 


By  WILFRID   MEYNELL. 


*'  T  LOVED  no  one  so  much  whom  I 
J^  knew  so  little,"  was  said  of  Lord 
Leighton  the  other  day  by  one  of  his  mere 
acquaintances.  It  may  be  that  his  very 
universal  popularity  prevented  him  from 
forming  more  particular  ties.  Perhaps 
Lord  Leighton,  so  nice  to  everj'body  up 
to  a  certain  point,  had  not  in  any  unusual 
degree  **  the  gift  of  intimacy."  Browning, 
I  remember,  once  hinted  as  much,  after  a 
good-fellowship  of  many  years.  Intimate 
friends,  of  course,  he  had,  the  truest  and 
the  best,  such  as  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  R.A., 
an  ideal  next-door  neighbour,  all  encroach- 
ments of  new  bricks  and  mortar  on  the 
light  of  the  President's  drawing-room 
windows  notwithstanding  1  Of  the  sin- 
cerity of  Leighton' s  commonest  courtesies 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  They  had  root 
in  his  heart.  His  constant  thoughtfulness 
for  others  was  sharply  tested  at  the  end, 
and  it  stood  the  test.  The  ruling  passion 
of  unselfishness  was  strong  in  death  when 
he  said  to  those  who  watched  beside  him, 
^*  I  want  to  die  quickly  :  it  is  worse  for  you 
than  for  me." 

Lord  Leighton,  in  a  talk  two  Sundays 
before  his  death,  was  speaking  about  his 
own  family  more  fully  than  I  had  heard 
him  before.  There  were  some  half-dozen 
pictures  on  the  easels  (one  charming  head 
he  intended  for  a  wedding  present  for 
Princess  Maud),  and  for  one  of  these,  a 
g^rl  in  hesitating  contemplation,  he  wanted 
a  name.  **  It  is  the  hardest  thing  about 
a  picture,"  he  said,  **  to  find  a  title  for  it. 
Come,  Everard,"  addressing  the  young  son 
of  one  of  his  guests,  and  at  the  same  time 
complimenting  him  by  remembering  his 
Christian  name,  **  give  me  one."  Dumb- 
ness was,  of  course,  the  result.  But  some- 
one said  that  at  any  rate  he  had  found  it 
easy  enough  to  decide  on  a  title  of  another 
kind — his  own  on  being  raised  to  the  Peer- 
age. **  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  *  I  am  a  work- 
man, and  very  proud  of  the  name  under 
which  I  have  worked.  Besides,"  he  added, 
•*  the  name  is  a  good  old  name  in  itself — 
there  were  Leightons  in  England  before 
the  Conquest."  But  the  choice  of  a  second 
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title  bothered  him — Lord  Leighton  of 
what  }  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton,  the  head  of 
the  Leightons  who  have  been  settled  in 
Shropshire  since  the  twelfth  century, 
had  made  a  suggestion  which  the 
President  was  proud  to  accept — to  take 
the  second  part  of  his  title  from 
Stretton,  one  of  the  villages  on  the  Salop 
estate.  Lord  Leighton  always  used  in 
common  with  Sir  Baldwyn  the  Wyvern 
crest  and  the  motto,  **  Dread  Shame,"  for 
his  grandfather  was  a  scion  of  the  Salop 
family.  According  to  Lord  Leighton,  his 
grandfather,  whose  medical  record  in 
Russia  is  familiar,  owed  his  knighthood 
to  a  special  request  ma.de  in  1830  by  the 
then  Empress  of  Russia  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  painter's  sister,  Alex- 
andra, well  known  as  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr, 
was  baptised  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  had 
this  Empress  for  her  sponsor.  Though 
the  Baronetages  made  no  mention  of  him, 
there  was  a  younger  brother  of  Lord 
Leighton  as  well  as  his  two  sisters,  but  he 
died  when  he  was  quite  a  child.  Those 
familiar  with  the  President's  signature — 
he  always  signed  his  Christian  name 
•*  Fred,"  and  so  had  not  Faber's  standing 
perplexity  as  to  the  use  of  a  final  k — will 
remember  that  the  top  line  of  the  F  was  a 
flourish  in  the  form  of  a  quill  pen.  His 
peerage,  therefore,  was  to  pluck  that  quill 
from  him ;  **  and  that,"  he  said  laughing, 
**  goes  to  my  heart."  The  boy  Everard,  a 
collector  of  autographs,  asked  for  the  new 
signature  lacking  the  Fred  and  the  flourish. 
"  I  '11  give  it  you  if  you  like,  but  I  *m 
not  legally  entitled  to  use  it  till  the  Queen 
has  approved  my  choice  of  the  title." 
The  boy  waived  the  claim.  **You  shall 
have  the  first,"  the  President  said,  opening 
the  drawer  of  his  writing-table  to  place  in 
it  a  reminder.  It  is  an  autograph  that 
will  not  exist  for  any  collection  now. 

Lord  Leighton's  peerage  was,  of  course, 
due  in  large  part  to  his  personal  friendship 
with  members  of  the  royal  family.  One 
of  the  minor  treasures  of  his  studio  was  a 
print  of  a  gathering  at  the  Academy  in 
the   days     of    the     Prince    Regent    and 

Q  Q 
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Re>-nolds.  The  Prince  of  Wales  saw  it  in 
aParisshopandbroughtiltothcI'resitk'nt : 
"  It  reminded  me  of  mvsclf  and  you." 
The  Prince's  words  at   the  last  Acatiemv 


t  Lord  Lcighton's  was  an 
T  reverse  of  that.  True,  he 
liivf  towards  Home  Rule, 
i  I.iberal  till  Mr.  Gladstoni; 


banquet,  when  I.eijrhton  wa*  ahsfnt,  are 
easily  recalled.  Hut  thcv  had  thfir  countcr- 
part  in  the  speech  he  made  at  the  ven-  first 
banquet  over  which  I.eighloii  presided, 
that  of  18791  "Of  the  Academy  as  of 
Royalty  it  mav  lie  said,  /.<■  R.'i  ts't  mnrt— 
vhtk  Ri>i\  'The  rresidcnt  is  d, -ad.  and 
another  Presidciil  is  elected.  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a  friend 
of  upwards  of  iwentv  rears'  standing." 
The  deaths  of  five  Presiiients  of  the  Royal 
Academy  are  in  the  memorv  of  the  Princi — 
five  out'of  tlie  total  nine.'  Hy  these  ex- 
periences, rather  llian  by  the  actuul  fiight 
of  years,  a  man  realises  that  he,  too,  is 
growing  old. 

The  coming  of  the  new,  no  less  than  the 
departure  of  the  old,  tells  the  tale.  Thai, 
no  doubt,  is  why  ihe  old,  as  a  rule,  refuse 
to    be    receptive,    and     resent     all     iie«- 


"  left  all  for  Ireland,"  he  would  not,  had  he 
lived,  have  sat  in  Parliament  among  the 
political  followers  of  Lord  R<.sebery,  his 
personal  friend.  True  also,  in  his  own 
artistic  methods  ami  sidections,  he  was  a 
conservative  :  hut  when  have  the  followers 
of  other  melbods  found  a  mure  generous 
ajiprover .'  Taki'  the  case  of  the  t'ornisli 
painters,  known  as  the  Newlvn  school. 
'I'heir  elioiee  of  subject,  like  iheir  manner 
of  painting,  was  far  other  lh;in  his 
own — n-as  almost  an  oftenee  to  him.  Hut 
he  knew  a  real  artist  when  he  saw  him, 
and  the  sight  mad.-  him  glad.  The 
Comishinen  were  wed  hung  at  Hurlington 
House;    :\lr.    Stanlu.pe    Forbes    :      '    " 


lira 


Ass. 


nd 


nisli  pictures,  including  mo  of  .Mr. 
e's,wiri-lmiiglubythet.'hanireyltequesi 
Is,  sometimes  at   I.eighton's  initiation 
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and  always  with  his  full  concurrence.  After 
he  had  exp  essed  a  »'sh  to  be  ome 
personall  a  qua  n  d  w  h  M  Tuke  w  h 
Mr.  Ch  alle  Tayle  and  w  h  M 
Gotch  hey  all  s  ed  h  m  he  summe 
of  1884  When  a  f  mon  h  la  er 
the  P  e  dent  an  down  o  Cora  all  fo  a 
few  days  o  make  some  s  ud  e  of  1  ght 
and     olou      by    the        a  a      of 

course      n  po     ble    no       o     on    a  ula  c 
him    on  ha   ng  JO  n  d     he   N     i  no 


of  his  Boston  decoration.     The  President 

and  hia  visitor  outdid  each  other  in  ex- 
clamations over  delightful  memones  of  this 
Sargent  portrait  and  that  Lord  Leighton 
had  the  Arst  word  and  the  last       And  then 

he  qualities  in  this  bit  of  decoration  ! " 

Earl)  in  his  artistic  life  Lei)j;hton  was  a 
1  ttle  impatient  of  the  newspapemotices. 
They  were  almost  uniformlj  unfavourable 

o  him  on  his  second  appeamni.e  as  an 
exhibitor   at  the    \cademj      and    he  was 


Of  M  Clau  en  A  R  \  n  wl  om  h 
Corn  Imnaimeana  af  le 
own  heart  the  P  d  le  s  han  a  fort 
night  b  e  h  s  dea  h  poke  no  n  e  ly 
with  I  f,h  adm  at  on  bu  h  ha  lo 
acqua     a  h    h       exh  b     d   wo  k 

which  a  h  b  form  of  homag  1  ha 
waswhenwL  itood  in  the  littkroom  whn.h 
led  out  of  the  big  studio  in  Holland  Park 
Road  and  which  the  President  had  lately 
rearranged  to  give  him  more  wall  space 
for  his  many  treasures,  one  among  them  a 
small  picture  by  Clausen.  Close  beside  it 
hung  a  study  of  Mr.  Sargent's  for  a  panel 


rather  Disraelian  in  his  threat  that  the 
me  would  come  when  they  should  praise 
him.  But  the  mood  passed.  He  under- 
tood  that  the  newspapers,  especially  then, 
knew  no  belter ;  and  at  last  he  came  to 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  homage  he  had 
compelled.  "  I  avoid  the  notices,"  he 
said  ten  years  ago,  "  because  the  praise 
gives  me  no  satisfaction.  I  know  how 
much  better  I  ought  to  have  done  what  I 
did  best ;  and  the  blame  tells  me  nothing 
I  did  not  more  than  know  before,  yet  it 
ruffles  me."  One  hopes  that  at  the  end 
of  his  life  he  was  able  to  smile  and  to 
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ignore,  though  his  was  a  temperament 
sensitive  to  a  degree  rarely  found  in  a  man 
of  affairs.  Seldom  pleased  with  the  result  of 
his  pictures,  he  had  nevertheless  great  plea- 
sure in  producing  them,  especially  in  the 
processes  of  making  little  clay  models  for 
his  figures  and  for  his  draperies.  The  son 
and  grandson  of  physicians,  he  found  in 
anatomy  a  study  which  he  described  as 
•*  fascinating."  Once,  after  saying  that 
he  thought  no  one  enjoyed  preparatory 
work  on  pictures  so  much  as  he  did,  he 
added — and  the  words  are  a  true  trait  of 
his  great  loyalty  of  character — "  Perhaps 
other  artists  would  not  like  me  to  say  that 
I  enjoyed  my  work  more  than  they  theirs." 
He  Was  always  eager  to  stand  up,  not  for 
individuals  only,  but  for  English  painters  as 
a  body,  give  him  the  barest  opportunity. 
One  day,  when  somebody  spolce  of 
English  artists  being  less  generous 
than  French  artists  in  imparting  their 
tricks  of  trade  to  each  other,  Leighton 
would  not  agree  :  **  French  painters  are 
not  all  communicative.  Bouguereau,  a 
fnend  of  thirty  years'  standing,  and  very 
friendly,  won't  tell  me  what  his  vehicle  is  ! 
Fortunately,  I  don't  want  to  know.'* 

Though  he  complained  that  he  had  no 
time  to  read,  Leighton  kept  an  alert  eye 
on  current  literature,  as  his  friends  at  the 
Athenaeum  Club  could  tell.  Of  course,  at 
his  club  and  elsewhere  he  had  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  living  men  of  letters. 
Almost  ever)one  of  any  note  had  visited 
his  studio,  not  even  excepting  Lord 
Tennyson,  whom  I  remember  seeing  there 
on  an  April  Sunday  afternoon  in  1879,  led, 
as  one  almost  blind,  by  his  eldest  son,  with 
Sir  Lewis  Morris    in    close    attendance. 


Two  Academies  ago,  Leighton,  hearing 
that  Mr.  Coventry'  Patmore  had  been 
seen  in  the  London  he  had  long  deserted, 
at  once  brought  his  name  before  the 
Academy  Council  for  an  official  invitation 
to  the  banquet ;  and  a  year  later  it  was  the 
same  watchfulness,  added  to  a  desire  to 
welcome  newcomers,  that  brought  Mr. 
William  Watson  and  Mr.  John  Davidson 
to  the  Academy's  board.  I  gave  him 
the  first  number  of  the  Veliozv  Book, 
where  his  name  appeared  on  the  list  of 
its  illustrators.  The  jest  that  he  was  a 
Newlyner  paled  before  the  jest  that  he 
was  a  decadent :  **  A  verj'  charming  and 
modest  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  came  here  and  asked  leave 
to  reproduce  a  sketch  or  so  of  mine 
in  a  new  magazine,  which  was  to  be 
nothing  eccentric — and  see !  "  He  had  no 
taste  for  the  art  which  expresses  terrifying 
and  insane  evil ;  but  all  his  praise  was  at 
Mr.  Beardsley's  service  for  the  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  his  lines.  There  was  nothing 
churlish  in  the  judgments  of  Lord  Leighton. 
Only  a  good  man  can  be  really  tolerant 
and  generous  in  his  appreciation  of  a 
•world  of  wheat  and  tares,  and  his  was  a 
tolorance  and  an  equability  (but  not  an 
indifference)  so  derived.  Of  Bret  Harte, 
Leighton  said  that  his  pages  left  the 
reader  **  half  believing  that  wrong  is  an 
untoward  accident  in  the  world,  and  good- 
ness the  one  abiding  inextinguishable 
thing."  That  was  exactly  the  impression, 
renewed  every  time  of  parting,  that  Lord 
Leighton  made  on  those  even  who  were  not 
more  to  him  than  acquaintances.  Now  the 
last  farewell  has  been  said,  and  that  impres- 
sion remains  as  a  fixed  memory  for  ever. 
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By  SHAN   F.  BULLOCK. 


WE  left  the  Bunn  Road,  turned  down- 
hill towards  Curleck,  passed  a 
great,  stone-walled  farmhouse  set  nakedly 
on  the  hill-side,  whirled  through  a  little 
oak  plantation  and  across  a  single-arched 
bridge ;  then  suddenly  came  to  a  stretch 
of  level  sandy  road  with  broad  grass 
margins  on  cither  hand  and  willow 
hedges,  and,  beyond  these,  low  -  lying 
tracts  of  pasture  and  meadow-land  that 
ran  on  the  one  side  along  Thrasna  River, 
and  extended  on  the  other  back  to  the 
shores  of  Clackan  Lough. 

A  beautiful  country  it  is  just  there,  half- 
way from  the  Stonegate  to  Curleck  woods, 
well  -  wooded  and  watered,  green  and 
smiling,  with  white  farmhouses  scattered 
plentifully  over  its  face,  and  dark  patches 
of  crop-land  here  and  there  between  the 
hedges,  and  round  all,  dim  and  blue,  the 
mighty  ring  of  giant  mountains.  But,  like 
a  true  son  of  the  soil  and  owner  of  a  high- 
stepping  horse,  my  friend  James  Hicks 
had  more  eye  for  the  road  and  its  ruts  than 
for  the  hills  and  their  beauties  ;  nor  would 
he  allow  many  words  of  mine  in  praise  of 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  land  to  sift 
through  his  rustic  mind  unrebuked.  No  ! 
to  blazes  with  beauty  and  colour  and  the 
rest !  What  caretl  he  for  such  foolery  ?  It 
was  the  soil  he  valued,  the  hard,  practical 
soil,  Sir,  not  the  frippery  that  spoilt  the 
face  of  it. 

**  Fine,  ye  call  it !  "  he  said,  and  pointed 
disdainfully  with  his  whip  at  the  big  rushy 
fields  beyond  the  hedge.  "  I  wish  to 
glory  ye  saw  me  stick  a  spade  half  a  foot 
into  the  skin  of  it.  Water  an'  clay,  that  *s 
what  ye  'd  find,  an*  grass  growin'  on 
it  that  'd  cut  ye  like  razors.  Ay  !  I 
know  it.  An*  sure  there  *s  good  reason 
for  it  bein*  so.  Ye  see  Thrasna  River 
over  there  7  "  said  he,  and  pointed  to  the 
right  with  his  whip.  **  An'  ye  see  Clackan 
Lough  over  there  }  "  and  he  wagged  his 
head  to  the  left.  **  An'  ye  remarked 
that  little  stream  we  crossed  back  there, 
wi'  the  bridge  over  it  ?  Well,  if  ye  look 
hard  at  them  they  '11  tell  their  own  stor>'. 
Suppose  the  sky  opened  there  above  your 


head  and  spouted  rain  for  six  whole  days 
at  a  time,  what  'd  happen  .**  Eh  ?  I  '11  tell 
ye.  The  mountains  there  beyond  'd  send 
the  water  roarin'  down  upon  us ;  the  lakes 
above  in  Cavan  'd  swell  an'  come  slap  at 
us ;  the  hills  there  'd  do  their  duty ;  an* 
then  up  rises  the  river,  an*  the  lake, 
over  comes  the  water  wi'  a  jump,  an*  when 
you  'd  be  eatin'  your  supper  there  *s  a  lake 
spread  between  the  hills,  an'  a  canal  three 
feet  deep  runnin'  here  over  the  road 
between  the  hedges.  Yes,  aw  I  know  it  I 
Thai 's  the  time  to  see  how  beautiful  the 
country  looks  !  That 's  the  time  to  make 
the  farmers  kick  their  heels  wi'  joy,  wi' 
their  hay  in  wisps,  an'  their  turf  in  mud, 
and  their  potatoes  maybe  swamped  I  How 
comfortable  ye  'd  feel,  now,  if  ye  wanted 
to  get  to  Curleck,  an' je  had  no  friend  to 
drive  ye,  an'  the  water  was  as  deep  as  your 

chin  on  the  road,   an' Aw  dear,  oh 

dear  !  "  James  cried  suddenly,  and  sbppied 
his  knee ;  then,  in  true  Irish  fasoion, 
changed  his  tune  quick  from  dolour. to 
laughter.  *'  Aw  dear,  oh  dear !  to  think 
o'  that  story  comin'  into  me  head  all  at 
once !  Sure  it 's  wonderful  the  qnare 
tricks  one's  brain-box  plays  one.  The 
quarest  thing  it  was  happened  along  this 
very  road.  Sir,  one  winter's  night  when 
the  floods  were  up.  But  maybe  ye  know 
the  story  o'  George  Lunuy's  stilts,  an* 
what  came  o'  them  ? " 

I  shook  my  head.  So  James  leant  his 
elbow  on  the  cushion  of  the  car-well, 
crossed  his  legs,  and  having  worked  his 
horse  into  a  steady  trot,  went  on  with  his 
stor}\ 

**  'Twas  a  good  many  years  ago  that  the 
thing  happened,  an'  'twas  in  the  same 
winter  that  the  big  wind  blew  the  roof  off 
the  hay-shed  above  at  Emo.  Powerful  the 
flood  was  at  that  time,  an'  four  feet  deep  it 
lay  on  this  very  road ;  so  that  if  ye  wanted 
to  get  to  Curleck  an'  hadn't  a  boat,  an' 
hadn't  time  to  get  round  the  lake  there,  ye 
had  to  take  your  life  in  your  fist,  tuck  up 
your  coat-tails,  an'  wi'  the  tops  o'  the 
hedges  to  guide  ye,  just  wade  for  it.  Faith! 
'twas  a  funny  sight  o'  market-days  to  see 
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the  ottld  women  comin'  along  here  on 
their  asses'  carts  wi'  their  skirts  over  their 
ears,  an'  the  water  sqtiirtin'  out  below  the 
tail-board,  an'  the  unfortunate  baste  of  an 
ass  trudgin'  unconcernedly  through  it  all 
wi'  its  head  an'  ears  showin'  above  the 
water  ;  an'  a  funnier  sight  'twas  at  times  to 
see  George  I.unny  an'  the  rest  comin' 
through  it  on  their  stilts.  Like  ghosts 
they~'d  seem  o'  times,  when  dusk  was 
comin' ;  if  a  wind  was  blowin',  ye  'd  think 
they  were  drunk,  that  wobbly  they  'H  be ; 
an'    at    the    deep    pans,  be   the   King ! 


ye  'II  see  that  what  wi'  crossin'  the  flood  o' 
nights  to  see  her,  an'  the  trifle  o'  jealousy 
between  themselves,  they  had  enough  to 
keep  them  alive  through  that  winter. 

"  Well,  one  night  when  George  had  had 
his  supper,  an'  a  wash  an'  shave,  he  takes 
his  stilts  across  his  shoulder  and  sets  out 
to  see  the  wee  girl,  Bessie  Bredin  by 
name.  "Fwas  a  tine  frosty  night,  wi'  a 
three-quarter  moon  shinin',  an'  when 
George  gets  to  the  edge  o'  the  flood  there 
behind  at  the  bridge,  who  should  he  see  but 
th'  other  fellow  sillin'  on  the  copin'  stones. 


ye  'd  think  they  \l  he  at  an'  n 
water.     Anywaj',  it's  about  <j 

"  He  used  to  work  below  in  the  gardens 
at  Lord  Louth's — a  middle-sized,  good- 
natured  kind  o'  fi'llow,  harmless  enough, 
an'  powerful  good  to  the  widow  mrnlu.-r  at 
home.  An'  o'  course  he  has  a  wee  girl 
to  go  courtin'  :  an'  <>'  course  there 's 
another  man  that's  sweet  (II 
o'  course  she  li\'ed  ///.//  siiie 
ye '11  see  the  housi:  shortly 
to    the    woods — an'    they    lived 


dkin"  on  the 
■<,rge  I  must 


>•  the  fl<>( 


Aw  !  good  evenin',  David'  (that  bein' 
),  says  George,  restin'  his 
stilts  against  the  bridge-wall  an  pullin'  out 
his  pijie.     '  it's  a  fine  night  now,' 

"  '  It  is  so,  George.'  answers  David,  not 
speakia'  too  friendlv-iikc,  still,  without 
any  ill-will,  for  so  far  it  was  a  fair  race 
behveen  the  two.     '  It  is  so.' 

■'  ■  It 's  a  cowld  seat  ye  've  got  ihiTc  this 
David,"  SHVS  (ieorge,   strikin' 


u-h. 


'    ansH-ers  David. 
n  to  lo(.k  at   the  wil 
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flood  now,  David  ? '  asks  George,  in  his 
sly  way. 

**  *  Aw,  no/  savs  David.  '  Aw  !  not  at 
all.' 

**  *  Ay  ? '  says  George,  catchin'  hold  o' 
his  stilts.  *  \Vell,  I  'm  goin'  that  direction 
for  an  hour  or  so.  Anythin*  I  can  do  for 
ye  ? ' 

***  Ah,  no,  George,'  says  David.  'Ah, 
no,  'cept  I  'm  sorry  I  couldn't —  Well,  to 
tell  truth,  1  7cas  thinkin  o'  goin'  down 
Curleck  way  the  night.  Only  Jan  Farmer, 
bad  luck  take  him  !  has  gone  olT  wi'  the 
cot  after  the  ducks,  and  I  can't  cross.' 

"  *  Aw, '  says  (ieorge,  that  sleek  an' 
pitiful,  'that's  bad — that's  bad.  An' 
ye've  no  stilts  or  anythin'  ?  Och,  och, 
man  alive  !  what  were  ye  thinkin'  of?  An' 
sure  'twould  be  an  ojus  pity  to  wet  them 
new  Sunday  trousers  o'  yours.  Hut,  tell 
ye  what,  David,  1  've  a  broad  back  on  me, 
an'  a  stout  pair  o'  legs,  an'  the  stilts 
there  'd  carry  a  ton  weight — get  on  me 
back,  an'  I  '11  carrv  ve  over.' 

**  Well,  at  that  David  hummed  an'  ha'd 
a  while,  an'  objected  this  an'  that  :  he 
didn't  care  whether  he  went  or  not  ;  he 
was  bigger  an'  weightier  than  George 
(which  was  true,  but  not  over- weighty  for 
a  big  lump  o'  a  man  like  (jeorge),  an' 
might  strain  his  back:  they  might  trip  over 
a  rut  or  a  stone.  An'  (ieorge  just  listened 
quietly  to  it  all  an'  threw  in  an  odd  remark 
in  a  careless  kind  o'  way,  knowin'  well 
enough  that  David  was  dy in'  t(j  go,  an' 
that  'twas  onlv  fear  of  his  skin  that  hindered 
him.  At  last  up  ( ieorge  gets  on  the  stilts, 
an'  says  he — 

"  '  Well,  David,  me  son,  good-bye  :  1  'm 
sorrv  I  can't  stav  lonirc^  wi'  ve,  but  1  'm 
expectin'  to  see  someone  about  eight 
o'clock.  (joocI -night,  David,  an'  take 
care  o'  yourself.'  An'  at  tlu^  word  up  gets 
David  from  the  wall  an'  takes  a  grij)  o' 
George's  trousers. 

**  '  Aisy,'  says  he  ;   *  aisy,  I  '11  go.' 

**  So  Cicorge  gets  alongside  the  bridge- 
wall,  an'  David  mounts  it  an*  scTambles  on 
to  George's  back ;  an'  o(T  the  caravan  sets 
through  the  flood. 

**  Well,  Sir,  there  begins  the  game ;  for 
(jcorge  was  a  masterpiece  on  the  stilts, 
an'  held  the  whip  hand,  and  David,  as  the 
water  got  closer  and  closer  to  his  feet, 
only  shivered  more  an'  more,  an'  gripped 
(ieorge  the  tighter.  First  (ieorge  'd 
wobble  this  side,  an'  David  'd  shout 
Murthcr !  Then  George  'd  wobble  that 
side,  an*  David  'd  roar  Mcila  itiurther ! 
Then  George  *d  si)lash  a  drop  o'  frosty 
water  round  David's  ankles  an'  set  him 
shiverin' ;  then  he  'd  turn  his  face  round 


an'  say,  *  Aw,  Da\'id,  David,  me  strength's 
goin*,'  an*  lek  a  shaved  monkey  David  'd 
shiver  on  his  back  an'  chatter  wi'  his 
teeth.  At  last,  about  half-way  through, 
George,  whether  from  pure  divilment  or 
spite,  I  know  not — for  afterwards  he  'd 
never  say — gives  a  quick  lurch  on  the  stilts, 
jerks  his  shoulders,  an'  off  David  goes 
into  the  water — slap  in  he  goes,  wi'  a  xoar 
like  a  bull,  flounders  awhile,  then  rises 
splutterin*,  rubs  his  eyes,  an'  sets  off  like 
a  grampus  helter-skelter  after  (jeorge. 
Whiroo  !  there 's  where*^  the  scene  was, 
an*  the  WhiUaloo^  an*  the  splashin'  an* 
swearin'  ;  but  at  last  George  gets  to  dry 
land,  drops  the  stilts,  an'  as  hard  as  he 
could  pelt  makes  for  the  girl's  house.  An' 
after  him,  wi'  the  water  streamin'  from 
him  like  a  retriever,  goes  David,  as  wet  as 
a  fish  an'  as  mad  as  twentv  hatters.  *  Aw  ! 
may  the  divil  send  that  I  get  me  hands  on 
ye,'  he  'd  shout,  *  till  I  pull  the  wizen  out 
o'  ye  !  '  An'  away  in  front  George  'd 
laugh  an'  shout  back,  '  Aw,  David,  David, 
spare  me,  spare  me  !  '  Twas  all  an  acci- 
dent.' So  like  that  they  went  on  along 
this  v(^ry  road  up  the  Round  Hill  there, 
down  through  the  woods  below,  an'  up  the 
lane  to  the  girl's  house. 

*'  I  happened  that  night  to  be  makin'  a 
kahy  ill  Breclin's  kitchen — in  troth,  I  may 
say  at  once  that  if  Bessie,  the  daughter, 
had  looked  kindly  on  meself  instead  o' 
(ieorge  or  David,  I  'd  have  jumped  in  me 
boots — an'  was  sittin'  in  the  corner  holdin' 
discourse  wi'  Bredin  himself,  when  the 
door  clatters  open  an'  in  comes  George 
pantin'  an'  blowin'. 

''*Aw,  aw!'  savs  he,  droppin'  into  a 
chair  an'  tryin'  to  laugh,  '  I  '11  be  kilt— I  '11 
be   kilt !      Big   Davy 's    after  me  roarin* 

vengeance.     I — I '  then,  as  well  as  he 

could,  told  us  what  had  happened.  *  Here 
he  comes,'  says  George,  risin'  to  his  feet ; 
an'  wi'  that  the  door  flings  open  an'  in 
comes  Big  David — the  woefullest  object 
ye  iver  clapped  eyes  on,  wi*  his  hair  in  his 
eyes,  an'  his  clothes  dreepin',  an'  his  face 
blue  as  a  blue- bag.  He  danders  into  the 
kitchen,  looks  at  (Jeorge,  then  wi'  a  shout 
makes  for  him.  *  Aw,  ye  whelp  ye  ! ' 
shouts  he,  *  I  've  got  ye ' ;  but  at  that 
Bredin  runs,  an*  the  wife  runs,  an'  I  run, 
an'  between  us  all  keep  the  two  asunder. 
An'  all  the  time  Davy  keeps  roarin'  an* 
strugglin',  an'  George  standin'  by  the  fire 
keeps  sayin' :  *  Aw,  Davy,  Davy,  'twas  only 
an  accident !  * 

"  Well,  Sir,  after  a  while  we  got  David 
calmed  down  a  bit,  an*  made  him  promise 
to  be  quiet ;  then  away  upstairs  he  goes 
an'  soon  comes  down  decked  out  in  Bredin's 
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Sunday  clothes,  and  sits  him  down  by 
the  fire,  wi'  Bredin  an'  myself  between 
him  an'  George.  Faith  !  'twas  a  curious 
sight  to  see  the  pair  o'  them :  David 
glowerin'  across  the  hearthstone  wi' 
his  hands  spread  out  to  the  blaze,  an' 
George  wi'  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  kettle, 
hardly  knowin'  whether  to  laugh  or  grin. 
Aw !  but  soon  the  laugh  was  th'  other  side 
o'  his  face  ;  for  what  d'ye  think  but  Bessie, 
though  everyone  knew  she  was  fondest  o* 
George  an'  was  nearly  promised  to  him, 
gave  him  the  back  o'  her  hand  that  night 
an'  was  like  honey  itself  to  David  !  Troth, 
'twas  wonderful !  But,  sure,  women  are 
the  curious  mortals,  any  way.  Ay !  any- 
one that  has  a  wife  knows  it  well.  AH  the 
fuss  she  made  o'  him  !  'Twas  *  David,  are 
ye  this .'' '  an'  *  David,  arc  ye  that  ? ' 
an'  *  David,  wid  ye  like  a  hot  cup 
o'  tea  ? '  till  ye  'd  think  a'most  'twas  a 
child  o'  six  she  was  sootherin'.  Down 
she  brings  the  big  arm-chair  from  the 
parlour  an'  sits  him  in  it ;  nothin  'II  do  her 
but  he  must  ha'  a  glass  o'  hot  punch  at 
his  elbow  ;  here  she  was  always  turnin'  an' 
twistin'  his  wet  clothes  before  the  lire,  an' 
not  a  glance  would  she  give  poor  (jeorge 
at  all,  sittin'  mum  wi'  his  toes  in  the  ashes. 
Och !  not  one.  An'  David,  seein'  how- 
things  were,  could  hardly  keep  from 
shoutin'  he  was  that  proud  ;  an'  every 
now  an'  again  he  'd  look  slyly  at  (George, 
as  much  as  to  sav  :  '  Ve  'vc  done  for  vour- 
self,  me  son,  this  time,  an'  dang  your 
eyes !  but  it  serves  ye  right.'  An' 
George  'd  squirm  on  his  stool  an'  bite  at 
the  shank  o'  his  pipe ;  at  last,  up  he 
rises,  throws  a  dark  look  at  Bessie,  gives 
us  a  surly  Good  night,  an'  bangs  the 
door  behind  him.  *  Aw,  good  night, 
George !  '  shouts  David  after  him,  '  an' 
don't  forget  your  stilts,  me  son,  next  time 
ye  come  courtin' — at  which  Bredin  laughs, 
an'  the  wife,  an'  Bessie  herself;  but  for 
me,  I  shut  me  lii)s,  for  never  did  I  like 
that  David,  an'  'twas  a  wonder  to  me  what 
was  possessin'  Bessie  that  night. 

**  But  the  next  day  'twas  much  the  same, 
an'  the  next ;  an'  by  the  followin'  Sunday 
'twas  round  the  country  that  David  was  the 
boy  for  Bessie  Bredin,  as  sure  as  gun  was 
iron.  An'  faith,  it  seemed  so  ;  for  if  ye 
met  David  on  the  road  he  had  his  head  as 
high  as  Napoleon,  an'  if  ye  met  George  he 
looked  like  a  plucked  goose  ;  an'  if  ye  saw 
one  pass  the  other,  'twas  a  black  sneer 
David  had  on  his  face,  an'  George 'd  look 
same  as  if  he  was  walkin'  to  the  gallows. 
Bitter  enemies  they  were  now — bitter 
enemies  for  all  that  George  said  little,  an' 
David   D^ave  out  he  didn't  care  a  tinker's 


curse,  an'  niver  did,  for  all  the  Georges  in 
Ireland — not  if  he  was  George  the  Fifth 
himself. 

**  Well,  things  went  on  like  that  for  a 
while ;  an'  at  last,  one  fair  day  in  Bunn, 
our  two  boys  were  brought  together  by 
some  friends,  meself  among  them,  an*  over 
a  quiet  glass  in  the  Diamond  Hotel  we 
strove  to  make  them  forget  an'  forgive. 
Let  the  girl  choose  for  herself,  said  we, 
an'  let  the  best  man  wdn.  But  sorrow  a 
bit  would  they  shake  hands — no,  Sir.  David 
stood  there  in  his  high  an'  mightiness,  an' 
George  hung  back  glowerin' ;  an'  at  last, 
over  a  hot  word  that  fell,  George  struck 
David.  WTieW'W !  'twas  a  fair  shaloo  in 
two  seconds ;  ye  'd  think  the  house  was 
com  in'  down ;  but  we  all  got  between 
them,  an'  at  last  got  them  quiet  on  the 
undcrstandin'  that  they  were  to  fight  it  out 
fair  an' square  on  Cluny  Island  the  followin' 
Saturday  evenin'.  '  All  right ! '  shouts 
David,  an'  whacks  the  table,  *  all  right, 
me  sons — an'  bring  your  coffin,'  he  says 
to  (jeorge  as  our  party  left  the  room  ; 
'  brine:  vour  coffin  ! ' 

'*  Well,  Sir,  Saturday  evenin'  came,  an* 
over  we  all  went  to  Cluny  Island,  George 
an'  his  party  in  one  cot,  an'  David  and  his 
in  another.  All  roarin'  David  was  wi'  joy, 
an'  1  'm  thinkin'  that  maybe  there  was  a 
drop  o'  drink  somewhere  near  him  ;  but 
(jeorge  was  quiet  enough,  an'  never  said 
a  word  all  the  way  over,  an'  up  through 
the  woods  till  we  came  to  the  ould  cock- 
pit 4)n  top  o'  the  hill'.  An'  there  me  two 
heroes  strip  an'  face  each  other. 

*'  'Twas  a  good  fight.  Sir,  as  good  as 
ever  happened  in  these  parts ;  an'  a 
pluckier  battle  than  George  fought  I  never 
seen.  No  !  nor  never  will.  He  was  a 
light  man  in  those  days,  an'  not  over  tall, 
an'  David  was  like  the  side  o'  a  house, 
sturtly  an'  strong  as  an  ox ;  but  George 
facetl  his  man  as  if  he  was  only  five  fut 
nothin'.  An',  by  jing  !  if  we  didn't  think 
at  first  he  was  goin'  to  win,  that  nimble  he 
was  an'  quick,  that  watchful  an'  'cute,  an' 
hard  in  the  blow,  too,  sometimes.  Yes, 
he  hammered  David  for  long  enough. 
But  never  tell  me,  Sir,  that  your  race- 
horse '11  beat  your  fourteen-stone  hunter 
over  a  ten-miles'  course.  Aw  !  not  at  all. 
Ye  may  practise  your  nimbleness  on  a 
stone  wall  as  long  as  ye  like,  but  isn't  it 
the  wall  has  the  laugh  in  the  end  }  Aw  !  of 
course.  An'  so  it  was  wi'  George.  After 
a  while  he  gets  a  bit  tired  ;  then  loose  in 
his  guard  ;  then  hard  in  his  breath — /hefty 
Sir,  David  lets  fly  right  an'  left  like  a  flail 
on  a  barn  floor,  an'  in  ten  minutes.  Sir, 
he   had   George   standin'   before   him    as 
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limp  as  a  rag:  ^n'  as  broken  a  man  as 
)-e  ever  seen.  '  Are  ye  done  ? '  shouts 
David  at  that.  'Are  ye  ready  for  your 
cofiin  .' '  '  No  ! '  answers  George,  an'  tries 
to  rally  ;  '  not  till  ye  kill  me  ! '  '  Then  here 
goes,  an'  be  danged  to  ye  ! '  roars  David  ; 
wi'   that  rushes  in   like  a  tornado,   hits 


back.  Down  she  goes  on  her  knees,  lifts 
George's  head,  tells  one  o'  us  to  get  water; 
then  bathes  his  face  an'  neck  wi'  it,  an' 
like  that  stays  till  he  comes  to  an'  is  able 
to  stand  up.  Then  she  helps  him  into  his 
coat  an'  waistcoat,  puts  his  cap  on,  an' 
turns  to  where  David  was  standin'  back 
glowerin'  from  under  his  eyebrows. 

" '  Ah,'    says    she,    '  ye    big,    cowardly 

bully !    Ye  daren't  fight  your  match.    No  ! 

Ye'd  rather  lay  your  dirty  hands  where 

ye    know   they'd    hurt.      It's    a   wonder 

'twasn't  myself  ye  challenged.     D'ye 

know  what  he  did,  boys  ? '  says  she, 

usall.  '  He  creeps  up  the  lane 

lo  see  me  last  night,  an'  comes  rubbin' 

his  big  hands  into  the  kitchen,  an'  he 

whispers  in  ray  ear :  "  If  ye  want  to  see 

me  lit  a  corpse  to  a  coffin,"  he  says,  "  be 


out,  an'  down  goes  George  like  an  empty 
sack. 

"  '  Now,'  says  David  again,  foldin'  his 
aims  an'  throwin'  back  his  shoulders, 
'  now,  coffin  or  no  coffin,  you  're  done,  me 
divil !  Eh  .' '  says  be,  turnin'  to  his  party 
wi'  a  laugh.  '  Eh,  boys  ?  there 's  hope  for 
Ireland  yet ! '  Back  comes  the  skirl  ;  an' 
just  as  we  were  goin'  to  give  them  defiance 
I  hears  a  swish  o'  skirts,  an'  there,  stoopin' 
over  George,  is  Ik-ssie  lirt-din. 

As  pale  as  death  she  was  ;  an'  at  sight 
of  her,  David,  like  the  rest  of  us,  siands 


in  Chiny  Island  the  morrow  evenin'  ahout 
dusk."  \'es.  that 's  what  ye  said,  an'  ye 
made  sure  1  'd  be  here  too  late — ye  big, 
black,  cowardly  liar,  ye!  Go  home,'  she 
says,  i)ointin'  at  him  wi'  her  finger,  an' 
speakin'  as  one  would  to  a  tinker.  '  Go 
home  an'  inairy  a  lieggarwoman  ! '  sajs 
she ;  '  maybe  she  '11  teach  ye  manners  an' 
soften  the  heart  in  ye.' 

"Then  she  turned  to  (ieorge. 

"'Come  awav,  George,'  says  she,  an' 
takes  his  arm  ;  '  come  away,  me  son  :  an' 
God  forgive  me  for  bringin'  ye  to  this  ! '  " 
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TNTKNSEI.Y  intcrcstiiiK  ami  uncloulit- 
I  edly  valuable  is  the  iliscvt-ry  of 
Rofessor  Kunlgeii  of  a  ct-rtaiii  radiant 
force  possessing  [iropcrties  hilhc-rti)  lui- 
known.  To  the  [ihssical  scientist  it  is 
important,  and  to  tlic  surguon  and  the 
public  fxtremelv  interesting;  bnt  wben  the 
first  ivave  of  excitement  is  over  it  will  be 
lerlLiI  iiheiinm.n.Jn 
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Kontgen's  neu-  "x"   rays.      T] 
graphing  of  the   living  skeleton 


previously  well  known  ;  while  the  actually 
novel  characteristics,  even  now  but 
partially  and  tentatively  established,  have 
attracted  only  the  investigators.  The 
practical  value  of  the  new  rays  is  yet  to  be 
determined,  but  there  can  be  no  posuble 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  publicity  that 
they  have  given  to  the  whole  subject  of 
'■  phiilographing  the  invisible."  The 
impetus  given  to  in- 
vestigation, and  the 
dragging  of  much 
u  s  c  f  u  I  knowledge 
from  the  dim  ob- 
scurity of  science 
handbooks  to  the 
workaday  world  of 
practical  applica- 
tion, arc  boons  for 
which  wo  can 
heartily  thank  Pro- 
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opacity  of  many  substances  that  are  com- 
monly called  transparent  we  have  long 
been'  aware.  .\t  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute some  eighteen  months  ago  Captain 
Abnej-  ilcalt  very  fully  and  experimentally 
with  some  of  the  photographic  properties 
of  "  invisible  light,"  but  did  not  claim 
that  he  had  made  any  new  discovery.  In 
fact,  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that 
the  most  pictu rescue  and  |)opular  properties 
of  IVofessor  Kiintgen's  new  rays  are  those 
nhkh  thi-y  largi'ly  share  with  rays  that  weri' 


I  the  news|>ai<er 
correspondents. 

It  is  not  for  me  to 
belittle  the  discovcn- 
of  Professor 
RiJntgen,  but  rather 
to  .show,  as  far  as 
can  be  done  with 
our  present  insuffi- 
cient data,  what  is 
wo  classes  of  men  are 
—namely,  those  who 
pronounce  it  the  greatest  discovery  of  the 
centurv,  and  those  who  pooh-pooh  it  as 
valueh-ss.  The  discoverer  himself,  like  a 
tnie  man  of  science,  makes  a  perfectly 
modest  and  sim]>li-  statement  of  his  results 
in  the  Silzun/;slKriihte  dtr  Wurzh»rgir 
Physik-mtdk  Garlhrhafl.  He  there  states 
that  when  experimenting  with  a  racuum 
tulH'  covered  with  black  paper  impervious 
to  ordinary  light,  and  passing  a  high- 
tension  electric  current  through  the  tube, 
fluorescent  substances  brought  near  the 
covered  tube  were  seen  to  glow.  This 
jirovetl  that  some  force  was  being  generated 
vs  ilhin  the  tube  (hat  was  capable  of  passing 
through  paper   that  onlinary  light   could 
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not  pass,  and  also  capable  of  exciting 
fluorescence.  From  this  point  the  dis- 
covery of  the  other  properties  of  the 
unknown    or    "x"    rays    was    merely    a 


ithcT  putB«.   EipMura 


question  of  time  and  patience.  It  was 
found  that  they  acted  upon  the  photo- 
graphic plate  similarly  to  light,  and  the 
means  of  observation  principally  use<l 
were,  therefore,  fluorescence  and  photo- 
graphy. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  new- 
rays  were  able  to  penetrate  many  sub- 
stances which  to  ordinary  light  were  (|uitc 
impenetrable.  Several  experiments  leil  to 
the  conclusion,  afterwards  modified,  that 
the  density  of  bodies  was  the  property 
mainly  affecting  their  permeability.  'Ihus 
it  was  found  that  a  deal  board  was  more 
transparent  than  glass  or  C|uartz.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  found  that  when  glass, 
Iceland  spar,  quartz,  and  ahiminium  were 
tested  together  the  Iceland  .spar  was  much 
less  transparent  than  the  other  bodies  of 
about  the  same  density.  Another  general- 
isation, made  by  some  of  the  Knglish 
papers,  was  that  organic  substances  were 
transparent,  while  inorganic  were  not. 
Probably  this  was  based  ujion  the 
experiments  with  the  human  hand,  in 
which  the  flesh  freely  transmits  the 
rays,  while  the  bones  (containing  much 
earthy,  inorganic  matter)  obstruct  them. 
Farther  experiments  have  shown  the  state- 


ment to  be  much  too  vague  for  use  even 
as  a  generalisation,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Giffbrd 
has  found  a  quarter-inch  slab  of  earthen- 
ware very  transparent,  and  Professor 
Rontgen  in  one  of  his  earliest  published 
examples  showed  a  shadowgram  of  a 
compass-dial  and  needle  enclosed  in  a 
metal  case. 

Professor  Rontgen  states  that  "  it  seems 
now  questionable  whether  the  impression 
on  the  [photographic]  plate  is  a  direct 
eflect  of  the  '  x '  rays,  or  a  secondary  result 
induced  by  the  fluorescence  of  the  material 
of  the  plate."  If  we  take  the  wider  ground 
of  photography  with  "  invisible  light " 
generally,  I  think  we  shall  be  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  of  the  results — as 
those  with  Jlr.  J.  W.  Gifl'ord's  metal 
discs,  and  possibly  some  of  those  by 
Mr.  Canipbell-Swinton — are  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  the  result  of  induced  electricity, 
and  may  be  quite  independent  of  the 
■■x"  rays. 

A  deal  board  an  inch  thick  absorbs  very 
little  of  the  "  x  "  rays ;  a  printed  book  of 
a  thousand  pages  is  very  transparent ;  a 
complete  pack  of  cards  or  a  single  sheet  . 
of  tinfoil  stop  but  little  of  this  new  radia- 
tion ;  a  sheet  of  aluminium  half  an  inch 
thick  is  found  to  transmit  the  rays  but 
diminish  their  power;  and  glass  of  the 
same  thickness  has  much  the  same  effect. 
Copper,  silver,  lead,  gold,  and  platinum 
in  very  ihiu  sheds  (thick  enough  to  be 
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opaque  to  ordinarj'  lijtht)  will  I 


Perhaps  tlic  most  interesting  fact  about 
the  ncH-  rays  is  that  they  cannot,  so  far  as 


r<-flort 


rrfrat-: 


onlv 


Kill    I 


Mr.  J.  \V.  Oifforit  one  example  plainly 
shoned  that  part  of  the  bone  of  one  linger 
had  at  some  time  hecn  removed.  Another 
showed  a  formati<)n  of  two  of  the  finicers 
which  led  a  physician  to  state  that  ihe 
owner  of  the  hand  was  predi5posi.'d  t'l 
gout.  In  results  obtained  bv  \-arious 
surgeons,  malformations  of  the  bones 
ha\e  been  clearly  shown ;  and  the 
po^ili(ln  (if  foreign  metallic  bodies, 
such  as  bullets,  exactly  determined.  In 
some  »rasi-s,  a  deterioration  of  the 
III  >ne  -  substance  il.self  has  been  made 
liear  by  its  comparative  transparency, 
and  one  Coniinental  surgeon  is  reported 
m  have  aciuallv  olitaimd  clear  evidence 
of  gidl-storie  iii  the  blad<ler.  From  my 
ouii  litlle  i-xjiiTivnce  of  ihe  work,  I  should 
say  that  the  lasl-mentioned  statement  needs 
sirnni,'  conlirmaiion.  as  ihe  inherent  diffi- 
cultie>  of  such  an  eN])eriiiient,  in  tlie 
presi-nt  slate  of  our  knowledge,  are  very 
great  indi-ed.  lint  ibat  such  a  thing  wil'l 
i-re  hing  I'e  pos^ilile  ,iiid  fairly  simple 
ih.-re  sei'm>  litlle  reaMin  to  doubt,  and  the 
valit  ■  of  sucii  a  [lower  is  i)bvious. 

'llie  varying    irans])arcncy   of  different 
obtain 


iclosed  i 
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is  knouTi  at  |ireseril.  be  n-tli-cti-d  or 
refracted.  A  gla-s  jirism  i>l;tied  in  iln' 
jKitli  of  liglLi-r;i>>  rc'lrncls  them  and 
spreads  them  (Hit  inln  a  sjuetrmn.  Inn  xhr 
"x"ravs  gr.  siraiglit  iliinngh  ibr  jiri-^m. 
and  do  "the  sanir  with  |irism>' -if  mica  lilled 
witli  carbon  biMilphide  and  »il)i  »atrr. 
This  property  )irevents  lliiirlniMg  f.Hiis>ed 

have    been    iried.  '  liui    tin'    best  te>i   fr,r 


mpl   I 


P.-LSS  the    rays  ibrongh  a   puwd, 
stance.       |-.,wd..rs   owe    ibeir    opacity    l 
ordinary  light  largelv  In  tlu'  lact  tliai  ili.-j 
innumerable  p.irticles  rifraci   nrul    rrtl.-. 


the  p.iud.red  siil 
Iransparenl.  I  ridrr  ibis  lest  it  is  Innrul 
thai  poudirs  irarismii  the  -x''  rai^  a- 
freely  as  tlu-  same  (|uanlily  of  llie  lu.m..- 
geiii'ou-i  substance. 

■J'he  practical  applicati.ms  of  some  of 
Ihe  pro]>,'rii.'S  .>l  ib<'  tirw  liglii  ur<-  at  ono- 
obvious  and  .■\ampl.>or  s.mie  of  ih.-m  are 
given  in  the  illii-tration^'.  In  Mirg<TV  ibe 
dilferrTicc  in  tran-l.arrnev  b,iH,.ci;  the 
b.mr,  and  tb.^  di-.-b  gives  a  great  i«.we'r:- 
In    studi.s   of    hands    rec.iitlv    made    bv 


pur-e<,  etc.  Thi-  same  power  renders  it 
]io>sil.l.'  that  alloys  ()f  two  metals  of 
dilVereiit    transparencv   to    the    "x"    ravs 
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will     show,    when     shadowgraphed,    any 
incqualm-  of  mixing. 

As   soon    as   the   reports  of    Professor 
Rontgen's    discover}"    readied     England 


Hg,  6.— Metal  objw^-  in  wimJen  liu«.     Kipwure 
four  iiiiDule^j. 

several  investigators  took  up  tlie  work  ; 
but  at  first  only  two  of  them— Mr.  A.  A. 
Campbell -Swinton  in  London,  and  ^Ir. 
J.  W.  Gifford,  of  Chard^ — obtained  sut- 
cessfiil  results.  Examples  bj-  Mr.  Camji- 
bell-Swinton  are  reproduced  herewith,  and 
are  sufficiently  described  in  the  titles. 
Mr.  Gifford  obtained  successful  results 
with  the  human  hand,  and  was  the  first 
in  this  country  to  show  a  successful  result 
with  the  foot ;  bul  he  also  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  shadowgraph- 
ing  of  metal  discs,  which  he  did  in  the 
first  case  with  the  Crookes  tube,  and  after- 
wards in  experiments  which  apparently 
have  no  connection  with  the  "x"  rays. 
In  the  latter  experiments  a  number  of 
metal  discs  (copjier)  were  enclosed  in  a 
cardboard  box  in  contact  ivith  the  film  of 
a  photographic  ilry  -  plate,  and  placed 
opposite  the  sparking  terminal  and  behind 
the  receiving  terminal  of  a  powerful 
intensity  coil  charged  from  a  hand 
dynamo.  The  result  l''iK.  7*  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  metal  liiscs  become 
strongly  charged  with  electricity  by 
induction,  and  thus  jjroiiuce  a  result  upon 
the  plate  that  is  independent  of  any 
ladiation  entering  the  boa  from  without. 


I  have  called  the  results  "  shadow- 
grams" because  they  are  essentially 
shadows  or  silhouettes.  As  we  cannot 
reflect  the  "x"  rays,  we  cannot  produce 
photograms  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which 
light,  reflected  from  the  subject,  is 
focussed  by  a  lens  to  form  the  image  upon 
a  sensitive  surface. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  on  other 
methods  of  photographing  the  invisible. 
1  need  not  refer  in  detail  to  astronomical 
work  —  in  which  photography  reveals 
myriads  of  stars  and  nebula;  which  no 
telescope  could  enable  the  eye  to  dis- 
cover— or  to  the  phologra)>hing  of  insects 
in  flight,  projectiles  in  their  course,  or 
other  objects  in  extremely  rapiil  motion  ; 
for  these  involve  onlv  the  use  of  ordinary 
light.  The  light  of  day,  refracted  by  a 
prism,  fonns  a  visible  spectrum  which 
can  be  both  seen  and  photographed.  But 
beyond  the  visible  spectrum  is  a  long  series 
of' rays  on  both  sides,  which  are  photo- 
graphically active.  Ify  pure  photographic 
means  the  spectrum  beyond  the  visible 
violet  has  been  proved  to  extend  to  at 
least  nine  or  ten  times  the  length  of 
the  visible  portion  :  anil  beyond  the 
red  of  the  spectrum  is  a  range  fourteen 
times  as  hmg  as  the  whole  visible  portion, 
the  presence  of  which  is  partly  proved  by 
photography  and  partly  by  the  bolometer. 
Passing  from  ordinary  light,  we  find  the 
cathode  rays,  which  won-  shoH'n  by  Hertz 
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and  Lcnard  to  be  generated  in  the 
Crookes  tube,  and  which  have  been 
spoken  of  as  Hertzian  light.  These 
possess  very  many  of  the  properties 
of  the  "x"  rays,  and  will  cause  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  phenomena  which  have  sur- 
prised the  public.  They  pass  through  many 
"opaque"  substances. 
and  are  stopped  by 
many  "  transparent  " 
bodies.  They  seem 
incapable  of  reflection 
or  refraction,  but  they 
can  be  deflected  by  a 
magnet  placed  in  their 
path.  And  here  conies 
the  main  difference  be- 
tween the  new-  "  x" 
rays  and  the  older 
cathode  rays,  for  the 
former  arc  not  de- 
flected by  a  ma<,'net. 
The  cathoiie  rays,  too, 
seem  to  have  much  less 
penetrative    pcnnT   in 


cathode    rays    have 
ceased  to  be  acti\e. 

For  photographing  the  hoiios  uithinthc 
flesh  it  is  not  neeessarv  to  use  invisible 
light,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  method  of 
Sirlienjamin  Kiehanlson,  described  before 
the  llritish  Association  in  1868,  may  be 
modified  to  give  much  better  results  than 
will  ever  be  obtainable  with  "  x  "  rays.  In 
this  case  also  the  diseased  structure  can  be 
seen  and  need  not  be  photographed.     ISy 


placing  the  body  in  an  aperture  with  an 
intense  light  behind  it,  and  the  observer 
in  an  otherwise  darkened  room,  it  is 
possible  to  see  fractures  of  bones, 
etc.  "In  a  very  thin  young  (human) 
subject  the  movements  and  outline  of 
the  heart  could  be  faintly  seen."  Mag- 
nesium light  was  found 
the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  to  that  light 
the  bones  were  more 
transparent  than  any 
other  portions  except 
the  skin. 

In  closing  these 
fragmentary  notes  I 
can  but  say  that  all 
statements  relative  to 
"  ihe  new  light"  that 
arc  made  at  the  time 
of  writing  (Feb.  3)  are 

Many  careful  investiga- 
tors in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  at  work  upon 
the  subject,  and  we  may 
almost  daily  anticipate 
.iUiouKi-j..!;.'-.  lubu.  ftiriher   details    of   the 

vti^  curdbuurd  iMi,  greatest  possible  inter- 

est and  importance. 
The  interesting  Illustrations  which 
accompany  this  article  are  from  shadow- 
grams by  ilr.  Campbeil-Sn-inton,  with  the 
exception  of  the  concluding  one,  which  is 
from  a  shadowgram  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Giffbrd, 
They  are  reproduced  by  kind  permission 
of  these  gentlemen  and  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  P/io/ogram,  which  has  published  valu- 
able contributions  on  the  new  photography. 
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Bv  LOUIS   BECKE. 


1. 

AMONG  the  Gilbert  Group— that  chain 
of  low-lying  sandy  atolls  annexed 
by  the  British  (jovernment  two  years 
ago — there  is  one  island  that  may  be  said 
to  be  both  fertile  and  beautiful ;  yet,  for 
all  this,  Kuria — for  so  it  is  called  by 
the  natives  of  the  group  generally — has 
remained  almost  uninhabited  for  the  past 
forty  years.  Together  with  the  lagoon 
island  of  Aranuka,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  six  miles,  it  belongs  to  the  present 
King  of  Apamama,  a  large  and  densely 
populated  atoll  situated  half  a  degree  to 
the  eastward.  Thirty  years  ag(j,  however, 
the  grandfather  of  the  lad  who  is  now  the 
nominal  ruler  of  Apamama  had  cause  to 
quarrel  with  the  Kurians,  and  settled  the 
dispute  by  invading  their  island  and  utterly 
destroying  them,  root  and  branch.  To- 
day it  is  tenanted  only  by  the  young  King's 
slaves. 

Of  all  the  many  groups  and  archi- 
pelagoes that  stud  the  North  and  South 
Pacific  from  the  rocky,  jungle-covered 
Bonins  to  Juan  Fernandez,  the  islands  of 
the  Gilbert  Ciroup  are — save  for  this 
Kuria — the  most  uninviting  and  mono- 
tonous in  appearance.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  but  narrow  strips  of  sandy  soil, 
densely  clothed,  it  is  true,  with  countless 
thousands  of  stately  cocoanut  palms  varied 
with  groves  of  pandanus  and  occasional 
patches  of  stunted  scrub,  but  Hat  and 
unpleasing  to  the  eye.  Seldom  exceeding 
two  miles  in  width — although,  as  is  the 
case  at  Drummond's  Island,  or  Taf)uteoue.i, 
they  sometimes  reach  forty  in  the  length 
of  their  sweeping  curve — l)ut  few  j. resent 
a  continuous  and  unbroken  stretch  of 
land,  for  the  greater  number  consist  of 
perhaps  two  or  three  score  of  small  islands, 
divided  onlv  by  narrow  and  shallow 
channels,  through  whicli  at  high  water 
the  tide  sweeps  in  from  tlic  ocean  to  the 
calm  waters  of  the  lagoons  with  amazing 
velocity.  These  strips  of  land,  whether 
broken  or  continuous,  form  the  eastern  or 
windward  boundaries  of  the  lagoons ;  on 
the  western  or  lee  side  lie  barrier  reefs, 
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between  whose  jagged  coral .  walls  there 
are,  at  intervals  widely  apart,  passages 
sufficiently  deep  for  a  thousand-ton  ship 
to  pass  through  in  safety,  and  anchor  in 
the  transparent  depths  of  the  lagoon 
within  its  protecting  arms. 

*  *  *  * 

Years  ago,  in  the  days  when  the  whale- 
ships  from  Nantucket,  and  Salem,  and 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  New  Bedford 
cruised  northward  towards  the  cold  seas 
of  Japan  and  Tchantar  Bay,  and  the 
smoky  glare  of  their  tryworks  lit  up  the 
ocean  at  night,  the  Gilberts  were  a  wild 
place,  and  many  a  murderous  scene  was 
enacted  on  white  beach  and  in  shady  palm- 
grove.  Time  after  time  some  whaler, 
lying  to  in  fancied  security  outside  the 
passage  of  a  lagoon,  with  half  her  crew 
ashore  intoxicated  with  sour  toddy,  and 
the  other  half  on  board  unsuspicious  of 
danger,  would  be  attacked  by  the  ferocious 
brown  i)eople.  Swimming  off  at  night- 
time, with  knives  held  between  their  teeth, 
a  desperate  attempt  would  be  made  to  cut 
off  the  ship.  Sometimes  the  attempt  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  then  canoe  after  canoe  would 
put  (Jut  from  the  shore,  and  the  wild 
I)eople,  swarming  up  the  ship's  side,  would 
tramp  about  her  ensanguined  decks  and 
into  the  cabins  seeking  for  plunder  and 
fiery  New  England  rum.  Then,  after  she 
had  been  gutted  of  everything  of  value  to 
her  cajnors,  as  the  last  canoe  pushed  off, 
smoke  and  then  flames  would  arise,  and 
the  burning  ship  would  drift  away  with  the 
westerly  current,  and  the  tragedy  of  her 
fate,  save  to  the  natives  of  the  island,  and 
perhaps  some  renegade  white  man  who 
had  stirred  them  to  the  deed,  would  never 
be  known. 

*  %v  *  * 

In  those  days — long  ere  the  advent  of 
the  first  missionary  to  the  isolated 
ecjuatorial  atolls  of  Polynesia  and  Melan- 
esia— there  were  many  white  men  scattered 
throughout  the  various  islands  of  the 
Ellice,  Gilbert,  and  Marshall  groups. 
Men,  these,  with  a  past  that  they  cared 
not  to  speak  of  to  the  few  strangers  they 
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might  chance  to  meet  in  their  savage 
retreats.  Many  were  escaped  convicts 
from  Van  T)iemen*s  Land  and  New  South 
Wales,  living,  not  in  dread  of  their  wild 
native  associates,  but  in  secret  terror  of 
recapture  by  a  man-of-war  and  a  return  to 
the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  past.  Casting 
away  the  garb  of  civilisation  and  tying 
around  their  loins  the  airiri  or  grass  girdle 
of  the  (lilbert  Islanders,  they  soon  became 
in  apj>earance,  manners,  language,  and 
thoughts  pure  natives.  For  them  the 
outside  world  meant  a  life  of  degradation, 
possibly  a  shameful  death.  And  as  the 
years  went  by  and  the  bitter  memories  of 
the  black  davs  of  old,  resonant  with  the 
clank  of  fetters  and  the  warder's  harsh 
cry,  became  dulled  and  faint,  so  died  away 
that  (Mice  for-ever-haunting  fear  of  dis- 
covery and  recapture.  In  Teake,  the 
bronzed,  half  -  naked  savage  chief  of 
Maiana,  or  Mesi,  the  desperate  leader  of 
the  natives  that  cut  off  the  barque  Addle 
Passman  at  Marakei,  the  identity  of  such 
men  as  "  Xuggcty  "  Jack  West  and  ]\Iacy 
()\Shea,  once  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  or 
Norfolk  Island,  was  lost  for  ever. 


11. 

On  Kuria,  the  one  beautiful  island  of  the 
Oilberts,  there  lived  four  such  white  men 
as  those  1  speak  of.  Whence  they  came 
they  alone  knew.  Two  of  them — a 
Portuguese  deserter  from  a  whaler  and  a 
man  named  Corton — had  been  some  years 
on  the  island  when  they  were  joined  by 
two  others  who  came  over  from  Apamama 
in  a  boat.  One  was  called  Tamu  (Tom) 
by  the  natives,  and  from  the  ease  with 
which  he  spoke  the  (lilbert  Island  dialed 
and  his  familiarity  with  native  customs,  he 
had  plainly  lived  many  years  among  the 
natives;  the  other  was  a  tall,  dark-skinned, 
and  morose-lookinsf  man  of  nearlv  fiftv. 
He  was  known  as  Hari  to  the  natives — 
once,  in  that  outer  world  from  which  some 
crime  had  dissevered  him  for  ever,  he  was 
Henrv  Deschard. 

0 

Although  not  familiar  with  either  the 
language  or  the  customs  of  the  ferocious 
inhabitants  of  the  Gilbert  Group,  it  was 
soon  seen  by  the  ease  with  which  he 
acquired  both  that  Hari  had  spent  long 
years  roaming  about  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  In  colour  he  was  darker  than  the 
Kurians  themselves ;  in  his  love  of  the 
bloodshed  and  slaughter  that  so  often  ran 
riot  in  native  quarrels  he  surpassed  even 
the  fiercest  native ;  and  as  he  eagerly 
espoused  the  cause  of  any  Kurian  chief 
who  sought  his  aid,  he  rapidly  became  a 


man  of  note  on  the  island,  and  dreaded  by 
the  natives  elsewhere  in  the  group. 

There  were  then  over  a  thousand  people 
living  on  Kuria,  or,  rather,  on  Kuria  and 
Oneaka,  for  the  island  is  divided  by  one 
of  those  narrow  channels  before  mentioned ; 
and  at  Oneaka  Tamu  and  Deschard  lived, 
while  the  Portuguese  and  the  man  Corton 
had  long  held  joint  sway  with  the  native 
chief  of  Kuria. 

During  the  time  the  four  renegades  had 
lived  on  the  island  two  vessels  that  had 
touched  there  had  had  narrow  escapes 
from  seizure  by  the  natives.  The  first  of 
these,  a  small  Hawaiian  whaling-brig,  was 
attacked  when  she  was  lying  becalmed 
between  Kuria  and  Aranuka.  A  breeze 
springing  up,  she  escaped  after  the  loss  of 
a  boat's  crew,  who  were  entrapped  on  the 
latter  island.  In  this  affair  Deschard  and 
Tamu  had  taken  part ;  in  the  next — an 
attempt  to  capture  a  sandalwooding  barque 
bound  to  China — he  was  leader,  with 
Corton  as  his  associate.  The  sandal- 
wooder,  however,  carried  a  large  and 
well-armed  crew,  and  the  treacherous 
surprise  so  elaborately  planned  came  to 
ignominious  failure.  Deschard  accused 
his  fellow-beachcomber  of  cowardice  at  a 
critical  moment.  The  two  men  became 
bitter  enemies,  and  for  years  never  spoke 
to  each  other. 


III. 

But  one  afternoon  a  sail  was  sighted 
stand  in  o;  in  for  the  island,  and  in  their 
hateful  bond  of  villamv  the  two  men 
became  reconciled,  and  agreed  with 
Pedro  and  Tamu  and  some  hundreds  of 
natives  to  try  to  decoy  the  vessel  to  an 
anchor  and  cut  her  off.  The  beach- 
combers, who  were  tired  of  living  on 
Kuria,  were  anxious  to  get  away ;  the 
natives  desired  the  plunder  to  be  obtained 
from  the  prize.  A  compact  was  then  made 
that  the  ship,  after  the  natives  had  done 
with  her,  was  not  to  be  burned,  but  was  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  white  men,  who 
were  to  lead  the  enterprise. 

*  *  *  * 

Sailing  slowly  along  till  she  came  within 
a  mile  of  the  reef,  the  vessel  hove  to  and 
lowered  a  boat.  She  was  a  large  brigan- 
tine,  and  the  murderous  beings  who 
watched  her  from  the  shore  saw  with 
cruel  pleasure  that  she  did  not  appear  to 
carry  a  large  crew. 

It  had  been  agreed  upon  that  Corton, 
who  had  special  aptitude  for  such  work, 
should  meet  the  boat  and  endeavour  to 
lure  the  crew  into  the  interior,  under  the 
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promise  of  giving  them  a  quantity  of  fresh- 
water fish  from  the  artificial  ponds  belong- 
ing to  the  chief,  while  Deschard  and  the 
other  two,  with  their  body  of  native  allies, 
should  remain  at  the  village  on  Oneaka, 
and  at  the  proper  moment  attack  the  ship. 

As  the  boat  drew  near,  the  officer  who 
was  in  charge  saw  that  although  there 
were  numbers  of  natives  clustered  together 
on  the  beach,  the  greater  portion  were 
women  and  children.  He  had  with  him 
five  men,  all  armed  with  muskets  and 
cutlasses,  and  although  extremely  anxious 
to  avoid  a  collision,  he  was  not  at  all 
alarmed.  The  natives  meanwhile  pre- 
served a  passive  attitude,  and  when  the 
men  in  the  boat,  at  a  word  from  the 
officer,  stopped  rowing,  backed  her  in 
stern  first,  and  then  lay  on  their  oars,  they 
nearly  all  sat  down  on  the  sand  and  waited 
for  him  to  speak. 

Standing  up  in  the  boat,  the  officer 
hailed — 

"  Hallo  there,  ashore  !  Any  white  men 
living  here  ?  " 

For  a  minute  or  so  there  was  no 
answer,  and  the  eyes  of  the  natives  turned 
in  the  direction  of  one  of  their  number 
who  kept  well  in  the  background. 

Again  the  seaman  hailed,  and  then  a 
man,  seemingly  a  native,  stout  and 
muscular,  with  hair  falling  down  in  thick 
masses  upon  his  reddish-brown  shoulders, 
walked  slowly  out  from  the  others,  and 
folding  his  brawny  arms  across  his  naked 
chest,  he  answered — 

**  Yes  ;  there  *s  some  white  men  here." 

The  officer,  who  was  the  mate  of  the 
brigantine,  then  spoke  for  a  few  minutes 
to  a  young  man  who  pulled  bow  oar,  and 
who  from  his  dress  was  not  one  of  the 
crew,  and  said  finally,  **  Well,  let  us 
make  sure  that  there  is  no  danger  first, 
Maurice." 

The  young  man  nodded,  and  then 
the  mate  addressed  the  seeming  native 
again — 

"  There 's  a  young  fellow  here  wants  to 
come  ashore ;  he  wants  to  see  one  of  the 
white  men  here.     Can  he  come  ashore  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  can.  D'  ye  think  we  *re 
a  lot  o'  cannibals  here  ?  I  'm  a  white  man 
myself,"  and  he  laughed  coarsely;  then 
added  quickly,  "Who  does  he  want  to 
see?" 

The  man  who  pulled  the  bow  oar  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

"  I  want  to  see  Henry  Deschard  !  " 

"  Do  you  ?  "  was  the  sneering  response. 
"Well,  I  don't  know  as  you  can.  This 
isn't  his  day  at  home,  like  ;  besides  that, 
he's  a  good  long  way  from  here  just  now." 


**  I  've  got  good  news  for  him,"  urged 
the  man  called  Maurice. 

The  beachcomber  meditated  a  few 
seconds ;  then  he  walked  down  to  the 
boat. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  **  I  'm  telling  the 
exac'  truth.     Deschard's  place   is  a  long 
way  from  here,  in  the  bush,  too,  so  you 
can't  go  there  in  the  boat ;  but  look  here, 
why  can't  you  chaps  come  along  with  me  ? 
I  '11  show  you  the  way,  and  you  '11  have  a 
good  look  at  the  island.     There 's  nothin' ; 
to  be  afraid  of,  I  can  tell  you.    Why,  these  i 
natives   is  that   scared  of  all  them  guns  i 
there   that    you    won't   see  'em   for    dust  j 
when  you   come  with   me ;   an'  the  chief  j 
says   as  you  chaps  can  drag  one  of  hisi 
fishponds."  ; 

The  mate  was  tempted  ;  but  his  orders : 
were  to  allow  only  the  man  Maurice  tOi 
land,  and  to  make  haste  back  as  soon  as 
his  mission  was  accomplished.  Shaking! 
his  head  to  the  renegade's  wily  sug-i 
gestion,  he,  however,  told  Maurice  that  he: 
could  go  and  endeavour  to  communicate! 
with  Deschard.  In  the  meantime  he- 
would  return  to  the  ship,  and  tell  the: 
captain — "and  the  other"  (these  last; 
words  with  a  look  full  of  meaning  at  the} 
young  man]  that  everything  was  going  on] 
all  right.  j 

P'oiled  in  his  plan  of  inducing  all  the' 
men  to  come  ashore,  Corton  assumed  a' 
careless  manner,  and  told  Maurice  that! 
he  was  still  willing  to  conduct  him  to! 
Deschard,  but  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  return  to  the  ship  that  night,  as  the" 
distance  was  too  great. 

The  mate  was  agreeable  to  this,  and 
bidding  the  beachcomber  and  his  victim 
good-day,  he  returned  to  the  ship. 

Holding  the  young  man's  hand  in  his,, 
the  burly  renegade  passed  through  the 
crowd  of  silent  natives,  and  spoke  to  them 
in  their  own  tongue,  . 

"  Hide  well  thy  spears  and  clubs,  myj 
children  ;  'tis  not  yet  time  to  act." 

Still  clasping  the  hand  of  his  companion; 
he  led  the  way  through  the  native  town, 
and  then  into  the  narrow  bush  track  that 
led  to  Oneaka,  and  in  another  five  minutes 
they  were  alone,  or  apparently  so,  for 
nought  could  be  heard  in  the  fast  gather- 
ing darkness  but  their  own  footsteps  a^ 
they  trod  the  leafy  path,  and  the  sound 
of  the  breaching  surf  long  miles  away. 

Suddenly  the  beachcomber  stopped, 
and  in  a  harsh  voice  said — 

"  What  is  the  good  news  for  Deschard  ?" 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you,"  answered  the 
stripling  firmly,  though  the  grim  visage, 
tattooed  body,  and  now  threatening  aspecf 
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of  his  questioner  might  well  have  intimid- 
ated even  a  bolder  man,  and  instinctivelv 
he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  bosom  of  his 
shirt  and  grasped  a  letter  he  carried  there. 

•*  Then  neither  shall  Deschard  know  it," 
said  the  man  savagely,  and  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  young  man,  he  bore  him  to 
the  ground,  while  shadowy  naked  figures 
glided  out  from  the  blackness  of  the  forest 
and  bound  and  gagged  him  without  a 
sound.  Then  carrying  him  away  from  the 
path,  the  natives  placed  him,  without 
roughness,  under  the  shelter  of  an  empty 
house,  and  then  left  him. 

The  agony  of  mind  endured  by  the 
helpless  prisoner  may  be  imagined  when, 
unable  to  speak  or  move,  he  saw  the 
beachcomber  and  his  savage  followers 
vanish  into  the  darkness ;  for  the  letter 
which  he  carried  had  been  written  only 
a  few  hours  before  by  the  wife  of  the 
man  Deschard,  telling  him  of  her  loving 
quest,  and  of  her  and  her  children's 
presence  on  board  the  brigantine. 


IV. 

At  daylight  next  morning  some  native 
women,  passing  by  the  deserted  house  on 
their  way  to  work  in  the  puraka  plantations 
of  Oneaka,  saw  the  figure  of  the  messenger 
lying  dead.  One  of  the  women,  named 
Niap6,  in  placing  her  hand  upon  his 
bosom  to  feel  if  he  yet  breathed,  found 
the  letter  which  had  cost  him  his  life. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  she  kept  posses- 
sion of  it,  doubtless  from  some  super- 
stitious motive,  and  then  it  was  bought 
from  her  by  a  white  trader  from  Apamama, 
named  Randall,  by  whom  it  was  sent  to 
the  Rev.  Mr. Damon,  the  "Sailors'  Friend," 
a  well-known  missionary  in  Honolulu. 
This  was  the  letter — 

My  Dear  Husband, — It  is  nearly  three 
years  since  I  got  your  letter,  but  I  dared 
not  risk  writing  to  you,  even  if  I  had 
known  of  a  ship  leaving  for  the  South 
Seas  or  the  whale  fishery.  None  of  the 
sandalwooding  people  in  Sydney  seemed 
even  to  know  the  name  of  this  island 
(Courier  ?).  My  dear  husband,  I  have 
enough  money  now,  thank  God,  to  end 
all  our  troubles.  Your  letter  was  brought 
to  me    at    Parramatta  bv  a    sailor  —  an 

m 

American,  I  think.  He  gave  it  first  to 
Maurice.  I  would  have  rewarded  him, 
but  before  I  could  speak  to  him  he  had 
gone.  For  ten  years  I  have  waited  and 
prayed  to  God  to  bring  us  together  again. 
We  came  to  Sydney  in  the  same  ship  as 
Major  D ,  of  the'  77th.     He  has  always 


been  so  good  to  us,  and  so  has  his  wife. 
Nell  is  sixteen  now,  I.aura  eighteen.  God 
grant  that  I  will  see  you  in  a  few  hours. 
The  captain  says  that  he  will  land  us  all 
at  one  of  the  places  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  I  have  paid  him  ;^ioo,  and  am 
to  pay  him  ;^roo  when  you  are  safely  on 
board.     I  have  been  so  miserable  for  the 

past  year,  as  Major  D had  heard  that 

a  man-of-war  was  searching  the  islands,  and 
I  was  in  such  terrible  fear  that  we  would 
never  meet  again.  Come  quickly,  and 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  husband.  Maurice 
insisted  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take 
this  to  you.  He  is  nineteen  years  old 
now,  but  will  not  live  long — has  been  a 
faithful  and  good  lad.  Laura  is  eighteen, 
and  Nell  nearly  sixteen  now.  We  are  now 
close  to  Courier,*  and  should  see  you  ere 
long. — Your  loving  and  now  joyful  wife, 

AxxA  Deschard. 
«  #  #  # 

In  the  big  ynaniapa,  or  council-house, 
on  Oneaka,  two  hundred  armed  and  naked 
savages  were  sitting  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  Corton  and  his  warriors  from  Kuria. 
A  little  apart  from  the  muttering,  excited 
natives,  and  seated  together,  were  the  man 
Deschard  and  the  two  other  beachcombers, 
Pedro  and  Tamu. 

As  Corton  and  his  men  filed  across  the 
gravelled  pathway  that  led  to  the  mamapa^ 
Deschard,  followed  by  the  two  other  white 
men,  at  once  came  out,  and  the  former, 
with  a  fierce  curse,  demanded  of  Corton 
what  had  kept  him. 

*'  Couldn't  manage  to  get  them  ashore, 
answered  the  other  sulkilv.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  impart  the  information  he 
had  gained  as  to  the  ship,  her  crew,  and 
armament. 

*'  Nine  men  and  one  native  boy  !  "  said 
Deschard  contemptuously.  He  was  ^ 
tall,  lean -looking,  black  -  bearded  man, 
with  even  a  more  terrifying  and  savage 
appearance  than  any  of  his  ruffianly 
partners  in  crime,  tattooed  as  he  was 
from  the  bajck  of  his  neck  to  his  heels  in 
broad,  perpendicular  lines.  As  he  fixed 
his  keen  eyes  upon  the  countenance  of 
Corton  his  white  teeth  showed  in  a  cruel 
smile  through  his  tangled,  unkempt 
moustache. 

Calling  out  the  leading  chiefs  of  the 
cutting-out  party,  the  four  desperadoes 
consulted  with  them  upon  their  plan  of 
action  for  the  attack  upon  the  brigantine, 
and  then  arranged  for  each  man's  work 
and  share  of  the  plunder.     The  white  men 

*  The  native  pronunciation  of  Kuria  Is  like 
'•  Courier."— L.B. 
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were  to  have  the  ship,  but  everything  that 
was  of  value  to  the  natives  and  not 
necessary  to  the  working  of  the  ship  was 
to  be  given  to  the  natives.  The  muskets, 
powder,  and  ball  were  to  be  evenly  divided 
between  the  whites  and  their  allies. 

Six  of  the  native  chiefs  then  swore  by 
the  names  of  their  deified  ancestors 
faithfully  to  observe  the  murderous  com- 
pact. After  the  ship  was  taken  they  were 
to  help  the  white  men,  if  the  ship  had 
anchored,  to  get  her  under  way  again. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Deschard  and  his 
mates  to  make  for  the  East  Indies,  where 
they  would  have  no  trouble  in  selling  the 
ship  to  one  of  the  native  potentates  of  that 
archipelago. 

«  *  He  !i: 

At  daylight  the  brigantine,  which  had 
been  kept  under  easy  sail  during  the  night, 
was  seen  to  be  about  four  miles  from  the 
land,  and  standing  in.  Shortly  after,  two 
or  three  canoes,  with  only  a  few  men  in 
each,  put  off  from  the  beach  at  Oneaka 
and  paddled  out  leisurely  towards  the  ship. 
When  about  a  mile  or  so  from  the  shore 
they  ceased  paddling,  and  the  captain  of 
the  brigantine  saw  by  his  glass  that  they 
were  engaged  in  fishing. 

This  was  merely  a  device  to  inspire 
confidence  in  those  on  board  the  ship. 

In  another  hour  the  brigantine  passed 
close  to  one  of  the  canoes,  and  a  native, 
well  tutored  by  past  masters  in  the  art  of 
treachery  in  the  part  he  had  to  play,  stood 
up  in  the  canoe  and  held  out  a  large  fish, 
and  in  broken  English  said  it  was  a  present 
for  the  captain. 

JMeased  at  such  a  friendly  overture,  the 
captain  put  the  helm  down  for  the  canoe 
to  come  alongside.  Handing  the  fish  up 
over  the  side,  the  giver  clambered  up  him- 
self. The  three  other  natives  in  the  canoe 
then  paddled  quietly  away  as  if  under  no 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  their  comrade,  and 
resumed  their  fishing. 

As  the  ship  drew  into  the  land  the  mate 
called  the  captain's  attention  to  some  eight 
or  ten  more  natives  who  were  swimming 
off  to  the  ship. 

**  No  danger  from  these  people,  Sir,"  he 
remarked.  **They  are  more  frightened  of 
us  than  we  of  them,  I  believe ;  and  then, 
look  at  the  women  and  girls  fishing  on  the 
reef.  When  the  women  come  out  like  that, 
fearless  and  open-like,  there  isn't  much  to 
be  afraid  of." 

One  bv  one  the  natives  who  were 
swimming  reached  the  ship,  and, 
apparently  encouraged  by  the  presence 
of  the  man  who  had  boarded  the  ship 
from    the    fishing  -  canoe,    they    eagerly 


clambered  up  on  deck,  and  were  soon  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  crew, 
especially  with  one  of  their  own  colour,  a 
haJf-caste  native  boy  from  the  island  of 
Ambrym,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  named 
Maru. 

This  Maru  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
awful  tragedy  that  followed,  and  appeared 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  captain's 
object  in  calling  at  Kuria — to  pick  up  the 
man  named  Deschard.  More  than  twenty 
years  afterwards,  when  speaking  of  the 
events  here  narrated,  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears  when  he  told  of  the  "  white  lady  and 
her  two  daughters,"  who  were  passengers, 
and  who  had  sat  on  the  poop  the  previous 
day  awaiting  the  return  of  the  mate's  boat, 
and  for  tidings  of  him  whom  they  had 
come  so  far  to  find. 


V. 

The  timid  and  respectful  manner  of  the 
islanders  had  now  so  impressed  the  master 
of  the  brigantine  that  in  a  fatal  moment 
he  decided  to  anchor.  Telling  the  mate 
to  range  the  cable  and  clear  away  all 
ready,  he  descended  to  the  cabin  and 
tapped  at  the  door  of  a  state-room. 

**  I  am  going  to  anchor,  Mrs.  Deschard, 
but  as  there  are  a  lot  of  rather  curious- 
looking  natives  on  board,  you  and  the 
young  ladies  had  better  keep  to  your 
cabin." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  appeared,  and,  taking 
the  captain's  hand,  she  whispered — 

"  She  is  asleep,  captain.  She  kept 
awake  till  daylight,  hoping  that  my  father 
would  come  in  the  night.  Do  you  think 
that  anything  has  happened  either  to  him 
or  Maurice  ?  " 

Maru,  the  Ambrym  cabin-boy,  said  that 
the  captain  **  patted  the  girl's  hand  "  and 
told  her  to  have  no  fear — that  her  father 
was  on  the  island  **  sure  enough,"  and 
that  Maurice  would  return  with  him  by 
breakfast-time. 

*  *  *  * 

The  brigantine  anchored  close  in  to  the 
shore,  between  Kuria  and  Oneaka,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  long  boat  was  lowered 
to  proceed  on  shore  and  bring  off  Maurice 
and  Deschard.  Four  hands  got  into  her 
and  then  the  mate.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  cast  off,  the  English-speaking  native 
begged  the  captain  to  allow  him  and  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen  to  go  ashore  in 
the  boat.  Unsuspicious  of  treachery 
from  unarmed  natives,  the  captain  con- 
sented, and  they  immediately  slipped  over 
the  side  into  the  boat. 
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'Inhere  were  thus  but  four  white  men  left 
on  board — the  captain,  second  mate,  two 
A.B.'s — and  the  half-caste  boy  Maru. 
Arms  and  ammunition  sufficient  for 
treble  the  crew  the  brigantine  carried 
were  on  board.  In  those  days  the 
humblest  merchant  brig  voyaging  to  the 
East  Indies  and  China  coast  carried,  in 
addition  to  small  arms,  either  two  or  four 
guns  (generally  six-pounders)  in  case  of 
an  attack  by  pirates.  The  brigantine  was 
armed  with  two  six-pounders,  and  these, 
so  the  Ambrym  half-caste  said,  were  still 
loaded  with  ''bags  of  bullets"  when  she 
came  to  an  anchor.  Both  of  the  guns 
were  on  the  main  deck  amidships. 


* 


AV 


Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  mate,  who 
appeared  to  have  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  peaceablcness  of  the 
natives,  the  captain  had  insisted  upon  his 
boat's  crew  taking  their  arms  with  them. 

No  sooner  had  the  boat  left  the  vessel 
than  the  English-speaking  native  desired 
the  mate  to  pull  round  to  the  east  side  of 
Oneaka,  where,  he  said,  the  principal 
village  was  situated,  and  whither  ^Maurice 
had  gone  to  seek  Deschard.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  native  and  those 
with  him  were  all  members  of  Cbrton's 
client  tie  at  Kuria,  and  were  tluTc^fore  well 
aware  of  his  treacherv  in  seizin <^  the 
messenger  to  Deschard,  and  that  Maurice 
had  been  seized  and  bound  tlu*  j)revious 
nidit. 

In  hair  an  hour,  wlirn  the  bo.il  was 
hidden  from  thi'  view  of  those  on  board 
the  brigantine,  the  natives,  \\ho  oui- 
numbered  the  whites  by  two  to  one,  at  a 
signal  from  their  leadi-r,  suddenly  threw 
themselves  upon  the  unsuspecting  seamen 
who  were  rowing,  and  threw  every  one  of 
them  overboard.  The  mate,  a  small, 
active  man,  managetl  to  draw  a  heavy 
horse  pistol  from  his  belt,  but  ere  he  could 
pull  the  trigger  he  was  dealt  a  crushing 
blow  with  a  musket-stock.  As  he  fell 
a  native  thrust  him  through  and  through 
with  one  of  the  seamen's  cutlasses.  As 
for  the  unfortunate  seamen,  they  were 
killed  one  by  one  as  they  struggled  in  the 
water.  That  part  of  the  fell  work  accom- 
plished, the  natives  pulled  the  boat  in 
towards  Oneaka,  where  some  ten  or  fifteen 
large  native  double  -  ended  boats  and 
canoes,  all  filled  with  savages  lusting  for 
blood  and  rapine,  awaited  them. 

Deschard,  a  man  of  the  most  sa\age 
courage,  was  in  command  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Oneaka 
warriors ;  and  on  learning  from  Tebarian 
(^the  native  who  spoke  English  and  who 


was  Corton's  brown  familiar)  that  the  two 
guns  were  in  the  waist  of  the  ship,  he 
instructed  his  white  comrades  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  his  boat,  and,  once  they  got 
alongside,  board  the  ship  wherever  their 
fancy  dictated. 

There  was  a  muttered  "  E  ratrai !'' 
(Good!)  of  approval  from  the  listening 
natives,  and  then  in  perfect  silence  and 
intuitive  discipline  the  paddles  struck  the 
water,  and  the  boat  and  canoes,  with  their 
naked,  savage  crews,  sped  away  on  their 
mission  of  death. 


VI. 

But,  long  before  they  imagined,  they 
had  been  discovered,  and  their  purpose 
divined  from  the  ship.  Maru,  the  keen- 
eyed  half-caste,  who  was  the  first  to  notice 
their  approach,  knew  from  the  manner  in 
which  tiie  canoes  kept  together  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  about  to  occur,  and 
instantly  called  the  captain.  Glass  in 
hand,  the  latter  ascended  the  main  rigging 
for  a  dozen  rallins  or  so,  and  looked  at 
the  advancing  flotilla.  A  very  brief  glance 
tokl  him  that  the  boy  had  good  cause  for 
alarm — the  natives  intended  to  cut  oft' 
the  ship,  and  the  captain,  whom  Maru 
described  as  "an  old  man  with  a  white 
head,"  at  once  set  about  to  make  such  a 
defence  as  the  critical  state  of  aflfairs 
rendered  ])ossible. 

Calling  his  men  to  him  and  giving  them 
muskets,  he  posted  two  of  them  on  top  of 
the  deckhouse,  ami  with  the  remainder  of 
his  poor  force  stationed  himself  upon  the 
poop.  With  a  faint  hope  that  they  might 
yet  be  intimidated  from  attacking,  he  fired 
a  nuisket-shot  in  the  direction  of  the 
leading  boat.  No  notice  was  taken  ;  so, 
descending  to  the  main  deck  with  his  men, 
he  ran  out  one  of  the  six-pounders  and 
fired  it.  The  roar  of  the  heavily  charged 
gun  was  answered  by  a  shrill  yell  of 
defiance  from  two  hundred  throats. 

"Then,"  said  Maru,  "the  captain  go 
below  antl  say  *  Good-bye  *  to  women  and 
girls,  and  shut  and  lock  cabin  door." 

Returning  to  the  deck,  the  brave  old 
man  and  his  second  mate  and  two 
men  picked  up  their  muskets  and  began 
to  fire  at  the  black  mass  of  boats  and 
men,  that  were  now  well  within  range.  As 
they  fired,  the  boy  ^laru  loaded  spare 
muskets  for  them  as  fast  as  his  trembling 
hands  would  permit. 

Once  only,  as  the  brigantine  swung  to 
the  current,  the  captain  brought  the  gun 
on  the  port  side  to  bear  on  them  again 
and  firctl ;  and  again  there  came  back  the 
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same  appalling  yell  of  defiance,  for  the 
shower  of  bullets  only  made  a  wide  slat  of 
foam  a  hundred  yards  short  of  the  leading 
boat. 

By  the  time  the  gun  was  reloaded 
the  brigantine  had  swung  round  head 
to  shore  again  ;  and  then,  as  the  despairing 
but  courageous  seamen  were  trying  to 
drag  it  forward  again,  Deschard  and  his 
savages  in  the  leading  boat  had  gained 
the  ship,  and  the  wild  figure  of  the  all 
but  naked  beachcomber  sprang  on  deck, 
followed  by  his  own  crew  and  nearly  two 
hundred  other  fiends  well-nigh  as  blood- 
thirsty and  cruel  as  himself.  Some  two  or 
three  of  them  had  been  killed  by  the 
musketry  fire  from  the  ship,  and  their 
fellows  needed  no  incentive  from  their 
white  leaders  to  slay  and  spare  not. 

Abandoning  the  gun,  the  captain  and 
his  three  men  and  the  boy  Maru  succeeded 
in  fighting  their  way  through  Deschard' s 
savages  and  reaching  one  of  the  cabin 
doors,  which,  situated  under  the  break  of 
the  high  poop,  opened  to  the  main  deck. 
Ere  they  could  all  gain  the  shelter  of  the 
cabin  and  secure  the  door,  the  second 
mate  and  one  of  the  seamen  were  cut 
down  and  ruthlessly  slaughtered,  and  of 
the  three  that  did,  one — the  remaining 
seaman — was  mortally  wounded  and  dying 
fast. 

Even  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  hardened 
and  merciless  as  were  their  natures  and 
blood-stained  their  past,  it  cannot  be 
thought  that  had  Deschard  and  his  co- 
pirates  known  that  white  women  were  on 
board  the  brigantine  they  would  have 
perpetrated  their  last  dreadful  deed.  In 
his  recital  of  the  final  scene  in  the  cabin 
Maru  spoke  of  the  white  woman  and  the 
two  girls  coming  out  of  their  state-room 
and  kneeling  down  and  praying  with  their 
arms  clasped  around  each  other's  waistfj. 
Surely  the  sound  of  their  dying  prayers 
could  never  have  been  heard  by  Deschard 
when,  in  the  native  tongue,  he  called  out 
for  one  of  the  guns  to  be  run  aft. 

*  *  «  * 

'*  By  and  by,"  said  Maru,  **  woman  and 
girl  come  to  captain  and  sailor-man 
Charlie  and  me,  and  cry  and  say  good- 
bye, and  then  captain  he  pray  too.  Then 
he  get  up  and  take  cutlass,  and  sailor-man 
Charlie  he  take  cutlass  too,  but  he  too 
weak  and  fall  down ;  so  captain  say, 
*  Never  mind,  Charlie,  you  and  me  die 
now,  like  men.' " 

Then,  cutlass  in  hand,  the  white-haired 
old  skipper  stood  over  the  kneeling  figures 
of  the  three  women  and  waited  for  the 
end.    And  now  the  silence  was  broken  by 


a  rumbling  sound,  and  then  came  a  rush 
of  naked  feet  along  the  deck. 

"  It  is  the  gun,"  said  Maru  to  the 
captain,  and  in  an  agony  of  terror  he 
lifted  up  the  hatch  of  the  lazarette  under 
the  cabin  table  and  jumped  below.  And 
then  Deschard's  voice  was  heard. 

"  Ta  mat  te  ae  !  "  (Give  me  the  fire  ! ) 

A  blinding  flash,  a  deafening  roar,  and 
splintering  and  crashing  of  timber  fol- 
lowed, and  as  the  heavy  pall  of  smoke 
lifted,  Deschard  and  the  others  looked  in 
at  their  bloody  work,  shuddered,  and 
turned  away. 

Pedro,  the  Portuguese,  his  dark  features 
turned  to  a  ghastly  pallor,  was  the  only 
one  of  the  four  men  who  had  courage 
enough  to  assist  some  of  the  natives  in 
removing  from  the  cabin  the  bodies  of  the 
three  poor  creatures  who,  but  such  a  short 
time  before,  were  full  of  happiness  and 
hope.  Deschard  and  the  three  others, 
after  that  one  shuddering  glance,  had 
kept  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  shot- 
torn  cabin. 


Vll. 


The  conditions  of  the  cutting  off  of  the 
brigantine  were  faithfully  observed  by  the 
contracting  parties,  and  long  ere  night 
fell  the  last  boatload  of  plunder  had  been 
taken  ashore.  Tebarau,  chief  of  Oneaka, 
had  with  his  warriors  helped  to  heave  up 
anchor,  and  the  vessel,  under  short  canvas, 
was  already  a  mile  or  two  away  from 
the  land,  and  in  his  hiding-place  in  the 
gloomy  lazarette  the  half-caste  boy  heard 
Corton  and  Deschard  laying  plans  for 
the  future. 

Only  these  two  were  present  in  the 
cabin ;  Pedro  was  at  the  wheel,  and  Tamu 
somewhere  on  deck.  Presently  Corton 
brought  out  the  dead  captain's  dispatch- 
box,  which  they  had  claimed  from  the 
natives,  and  the  two  began  to  examine 
the  contents.  There  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  in  gold  and  silver,  as 
well  as  the  usual  ship's  papers,  etc. 
Corton,  who  could  scarcely  read,  passed 
these  over  to  his  companion,  and  then 
ran  his  fingers  gloatingly  through  the  heap 
of  money  before  him. 

With  a  hoarse,  choking  cry  and  horror- 
stricken  eyes  Deschard  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  with  shaking  hand  held  out  a  paper  to 
Corton. 

"  My  God  !  my  God  !  "  exclaimed  the 
unhappy  wretch,  and  sinking  down  again 
he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Slowly  and  laboriously  his  fellow  ex- 
convict  read  the  document  through  to  the 
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end.  It  was  an  agreement  to  pay  the 
captain  of  the  brigantine  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  sterling  provided  that 
Heniy  Deschard  was  taken  on  board  the 
brigantine  at  Woodle's  Island  (the  name 
Kinia  was  known  only  to  whale-ships  and 
others),  the  said  sum  to  be  increased  to 
two  hundred  pounds,  "provided  that 
Henry  Deschard,  myself,  and  my  two 
daughters  are  landed  at  Batavia  or  any 
other  East  India  port  within  sixty  days 
from  leaving  the  said  island,"  and  was 
aigaed  "Anna  Deschard." 

Staggering  to  his  feet  the  man  sought 
iothe  ruined  and  plundered  state-room  for 
further  evidence.  Almost  the  first  objects 
that  he  saw  were  two  hanging  pockets 
made  of  duck — evidently  the  work  of  some 
seaman — bearing  upon  them  the  names  of 
"  Helen  "  and  "  Laura." 

•  •  •  • 

Peering  up  from  his  hiding-place  in 
the  lazarette,  where  he  had  lain  hidden 
onder  a  heap  of  old  jute  bagging  and 
Other  debris,  Maru  saw  Deschard  return 
to  the  cabin  and  take  up  a  loaded  musket. 
Sitting  in  the  captain's  chair,  and  leaning 
bock,  he  placed  the  muzzle  to  his  throat 
and  touched  the  trigger  with  his  naked 
■  foot.  As  the  loud  report  rang  out,  and 
the  cabin  filled  with  smoke,  the  boy 
crawled  from  his  dark  retreat,  and, 
Stepping  over  the  prostrate  figure  of 
Deschard,  he  reached  the  deck  and 
sprang  overboard. 

For  hours   the  boy  swam  through  the 


darkness  towards  the  land,  guided  by  the 
lights  of  the  fires  that  in  the  Gilbert  and 
other  equatorial  islands  are  kindled  at 
night-time  on  everj-  beach.  He  was 
picked  up  by  a  fishing  party,  and,  probably 
on  account  of  his  youth  and  exhausted 
condition,  his  life  was  spared. 

That  night  as  he  lay  sleeping  under  a 
mat  in  the  big  maniapa  on  Kuria  he  was 
awakened  by  loud  cries,  and  looking  sea- 
ward he  saw  a  bright  glare  away  to  the 
westward. 

It  was  the  brigantine  on  fire. 

I.aunching  their  canoes,  the  natives 
went  out  to  her,  and  were  soon  close 
enough  to  see  that  she  was  burning  fiercely 
from  for'ard  to  amidships,  and  that  her 
three  boats  were  all  on  board — two  hang- 
ing to  the  davits  and  one  on  the  deck- 
house. But  of  the  four  beachcombers 
there  was  no  sign. 

Knowing  well  that  no  other  ship  had 
been  near  the  island,  and  that  therefore 
the  white  men  could  not  have  escaped  by 
that  means  without  being  seen  from  the 
shore,  the  natives,  surmising  that  they 
were  in  a  drunken  sleep,  called  loudly  to 
them  to  awake ;  but  only  the  roaring  of 
the  flames  broke  the  silence  of  the  ocean. 
Not  daring  to  go  nearer,  the  natives 
remained  in  the  vicinity  till  the  brigantine 
was  nothing  but  a  mastlcss,  glowing  mass 
of  fire. 

Towar<ls  midnight  she  sank ;  and  the 
last  of  the  beachcombers  of  Kuria  sank 
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argument  against  the  adver.se  comments 
to  which  his  appointment  has  been  sub- 
jected. The  quality  of  the  muse,  indeed, 
is  not  to  be  strained  in  this  reflection.  I 
am  writinff  not  of  other  poets,  but  only  of 
.Mr.  Austin. 

Punth,  who  is  usually  hcU  informed, 
and  therefore  good-natured,  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  make  a  jest  of  Mr.  Austin's 
stature.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Austin  has 
fewer  inches  than  even  Napoleon  had ; 
but  to  gauge  the  worili  either  of  a  man  or 


Poet  Laureate  I  have  better  arguments 
than  that  he  would  be  a  good  man  in  a 
mill.  He  lives  sixty  miles  away  from 
London,  in  the  pretty  country  house  a 
view  of  which  accompanies  this  writing. 
That,  I  think,  is  why  he  has  retained  the 
innocence  which,  other  things  being  all 
right,  qualifies  a  man  to  be  Poet  of  the 
Royal  Household.  Living  away  from 
London,  Mr.  Austin  has  not  learned  either 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Throne 
or    to    be    reserved    in    the    enpressJon 
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of  a  muse  by  a  foot-rule  is  not  worthy  of 
Piinih.  In  this  case  it  is  especially 
ridiculous.  The  four  feet  odd  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin  have  proved  themselves 
worth  the  six  feet  sixteen  stone  avoirdu- 
pois of  many  another  man.  Those  who 
do  not  know  this  forget,  or  have  never 
been  told  about,  his  doings  as  a  special 
correspondent  during  and  after  the  siege 
of  Paris.  1  myself,  who  know  him  well, 
would  back  Mr.  Austin  to  knock  out 
any  member  of  Punch's  staff  in  three  two- 
minute  rounds. 

This    bellicose    truism,    however,    has 
tempted    me    to    digress.     For    the    new 


LAURFATR'S   RESIDENCE. 


of  a  natural  or  a  patriotic  emotion. 
In  Town,  even  in  the  Tory  clubs, 
you  will  find  men  very  unwilling  to 
admit  that  the  royal  family  is  in  any 
respect  better  than  another.  In  London 
the  average  educated  man  will  not  confess 
that  any  ups  or  downs  in  the  royal  fortunes 
concern  him  more  than  the  ups  or  downs 
in  the  fortunes  of  a  private  friend.  Beneath 
the  man's  reserve  there  is  often,  of  course, 
a  deep  and  permanent  loyalty  ;  I  suspect, 
indeed,  that  there  is  not  in  Town  a  philo- 
sopher afflicted  by  the  end  of  the  century 
who  would  not  volunteer  to  shoulder  arms 
if  the  Queen  were  insulted   by  a  serious 
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menace;  but  the  fact  is  as  Lhave  stated. 
The  intellectual  fashion  of  the  hour 
obliges  society  in  London  to  be  reserved 
in  its  loyal  emotion,  reserved  to  the  extent 
of  seeming  to  have  none.  The  fashion 
has  not  reached  Swinford  Old  Manor,  the 
master  of  which  has  been  a  Royalist  all 
his  life,  and  has  never  heard  of  any 
sufficient  reason  why  he  should  not  express 
his  loyalty  when  occasion  arises.  To 
the  deeper  movements  in  modern  philo- 
sophy Mr.  Austin  is  surprisingly  suscep- 
tible ;  you  can  see  that  in  **  Duke 
Fortunatus  the  Pessimist."  He  is  a 
scholar,  a  wide  reader,  an  active  thinker ; 
but  he  absorbs  just  so  much  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  contemporary  thought  as  suits 
his  temperament,  which  is  at  once  versatile 
and  curiously  fixed.  Thus,  originally  a 
Catholic,  he  is  now  an  Agnostic  ;  yet  he  is 
no  more  dogmatic  about  Agnosticism  than 
he  ever  was  about  Faith,  and  so  supports 
the  Church  with  might  and  main.  Simi- 
larly, while  acquainted  with  all  schools  of 
political  thought,  he  is  too  well  skilled  in 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  to  be  bullied 
or  alarmed  out  of  his  conviction  that  the 
Constitution  of  our  country  is  rather  better 
than  any  which  the  experience  of  other 
peoples  has  been  advanced  to  justify,  or 
the  wit  of  man  has  theoretically  devised  in 
the  interests  of  Reform.  It  is  with  perfect 
sincerity,  therefore,  that  he  writes  his  ode 
or  his  sonnet  when  there  has  been  a  birth 
or  a  marriage  or  a  death  in  the  royal 
family.  He  loves  his  country  with  an 
unsophisticated  and  exuberant  pride  ;  the 
fortunes  of  his  Sovereign  and  her  family 
are  identical  with  those  of  England ;  and 
in  singing  a  blithe  carol  over  a  royal 
wedlock  or  a  royal  cradle,  he  sings  out  of 
an  unintrospective  happiness  which  he 
believes  the  whole  realm  to  share. 

This  is  known  to  Mr.  Austin's  personal 
friends.  To  the  world  of  the  great  towns, 
which  is  temporarily  cynical,  having  for 
more  than  a  generation  been  without 
cause  to  realise  what  the  greatness  of 
England  is  or  means,  the  new  Laureate's 
unrestrained  joy  in  the  Sovereign's  hap- 
piness, grief  in  her  sorrow,  may  strike 
a  false  note  sometimes;  but  to  those 
who  know  him  well  he  is  the  embodiment 
of  sincerity.  Of  these  are  the  little  world 
round  Swinford,  as  well  as  all  who  have 
been  guests  at  that  bright  manor.  The 
little  world  are  peasants  mainly.  Among 
them  Mr.  Austin  is  a  peasant  with  the 
sturdiest.     Have  the  bees  swarmed  well  } 


How  are  the  trout  spawning  above  the 
weir  }  Was  last  night's  storm  too  much 
for  the  ripening  hops  }  These  and  all 
the  other  problems  of  the  countryside 
are  of  as  much  concern  to  him  as  they 
are  to  any  of  the  humbler  neighbours, 
with  whom,  if  there  is  to  be  an  exchange 
of  garden  plants,  he  will  negotiate  with 
the  grave  courtesy  of  a  statesman  arranging 
treaties.  Whatever  he  does  he  applies  his 
whole  mind  to,  and  in  that  respect,  being 
too  sincere  to  be  humorous,  lacks  the 
sense  of  proportion.  He  lives  in  the 
moment  always,  and  to  the  moment 
devotes  all  his  energy.  Thus,  if  politics 
be  the  topic  as  you  walk  with  him  of  a 
morning  over  Hothfield  Heath,  you  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  statecraft  is  the  only 
subject  in  which  he  is  interested ;  if 
letters,  literature.  After  lunch  you  find 
that,  apparently,  his  one  ambition  is  to 
bowl  everybody  out,  excepting  some  pretty 
girl,  over  the  lawn-tennis  net.  Then  he 
disappears  for  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  is  back  to  tea,  having  fired  off  a 
leading  article  which  next  morning  will  en- 
courage the  readers  of  the  S/andard  to  swesir 
by  Church  and  State,  or  the  Union,  or  the 
gallows,  or  the  City  Corporation,  or  what 
institution  soever  chances  to  be  in  need  of 
vindication.  After  dinner,  or  even  before 
the  ladies  have  withdrawn,  should  there 
chance  to  be  anyone  rash  enough  to  make 
a  challenge,  he  will  riddle,  in  raillery  of 
wisdom  and  of  wit,  any  dogma  whatever, 
especially  if  it  be  theological,  that  might 
fetter  the  natural  impulses  of  man  ;  and, 
as  he  has  to  be  up  with  the  lark  in 
summer,  with  the  robin  at  other  times, 
not  one  moment  later  than  eleven  he  has 
handed  candles  to  the  household.  There  is 
perhaps,  no  happier  household  in  the  land. 
I  have  said  that  Mr.  Austin  is  really 
known  only  to  his  personal  friends.  One 
of  these  is  the  Queen,  who  for  years  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  sending  him,  on 
appropriate  occasions,  a  photograph  of 
herself,  or  some  other  token  of  remem- 
brance and  esteem.  Another  is  the  Prime 
Minister,  who,  when  he  goes  to  Swinford 
Old  Manor,  feels  that  there  is  an  exception 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  rule  that  a  country- 
house  visit  is  three  days  of  boredom  in 
which  a  man  can  only  eat  and  sleep.  An 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate 
made  by  those  two  authorities,  who  have 
a  wide  survey,  is  naturally  more  appro- 
priate than  hasty  or  otherwise  biassed 
commentators  are  able  to  perceive. 
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By  PERCY  ANDREW. 


"TTTHAT  incident  in  my  diplomatic 
V  V  career  I  look  back  to  with  most 
pride  ?  *'  Sir  John  said  thoughtfully,  revolv- 
ing in  his  mind  the  somewhat  broad 
question  I  had  just  propounded  to  him. 
**  It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  my  lad.  A 
man  is  commonly  the  worst  judge  of  his 
own  merits.  But  ask  me  what  incident  I 
look  back  to  with  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  1  will  answer  at  once  without  hesita- 
tion. Indeed,"  he  went  on,  growing  ani- 
mated with  the  recollection  1  had  unwit- 
tingly awakened  in  him,  *'  it  may  amuse 
you  to  hear  the  story,  for,  old  as  it  is — it 
happened  somewhere  in  the  fifties — there 
is  nothing  in  the  altered  conditions  of  life 
prevailing  at  the  present  day,  which  you 
youngsters  are  so  fond  of  harping  upon, 
to  prevent  the  same  thing  from  happening 
again  now;  so  the  facts  may  afford  you 
something  beyond  a  mere  diversion." 

And  without  waiting  for  me  to  express 
my  acquiescence,  which  the  old  gentleman 
took  for  granted,  he  plunged  at  once  into 
the  following  story — 

**  I  was  attached  to  our  Embassy  at 
Berlin  at  the  time,  and  had  charge  of 
affairs  during  the  chiefs  absence.  He  had 
knocked  himself  up  with  work  of  all  sorts, 
more  particularly,  perhaps,  the  arduous 
labours  he  had  undergone  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  through  of  the  commercial 
treaty  then  in  course  of  negotiation  between 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain.  The  necessity 
of  keeping  the  terms  of  this  preliminary 
convention — which  was  only  to  enter  into 
force  twelve  months  later — strictly  secret 
rendered  our  Ambassador's  duties  doubly 
onerous,  and  I  am  not  exaggerating  when 
I  say  that  his  Excellency  wrote  out,  copied, 
rewrote,  and  recopied  every  single  draft  of 
the  articles  with  his  own  hands. 

**  France  would  have  paid  any  price  to 
get  hold  of  a  copy.  The  Government  in 
Paris  had  got  wind  that  something  was  in 
progress  that  would  materially  affect  certain 
French  industries  which  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  an  open  market  in  both  the  con- 
tracting countries ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  could  Comte  d'Haussonville,  the 
French  Ambassador  at  the  Prussian  Court, 
have  ascertained  the  exact  particulars, 
diplomatic  pressure  would  have  at  once 
been  exerted  to  thwart  the  convention.  As 
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a  diplomatist  yourself,  you  know,  of  course, 
that  nothing  is  so  exasperatingly  difficult 
to  deal  with  as  a  /at/  accompli  \  and  to 
arrive  at  this  desirable  goal  before  protests 
and  objections  could  pour  in  to  confuse 
and  hamper  us  was  our  chief  and  most 
important  object. 

"The  final  draft  of  the  treaty,  with 
Prussia's  last  revisions,  was  placed  in  my 
hands  by  his  Excellency  a  few  hours  prior 
to  his  departure  to  the  Baltic  sea-coast, 
where  he  went  to  recruit  his  health  ;  and 
the  arrangements  for  its  safe  transmission  to 
London  devolved  consequently  upon  me.  In 
those  days  the  Queen's  messengers  took  over 
forty-eight  hours  en  route  between  the  two 
capitals,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  them 
to  avoid  passing  through  French  territory. 
It  is  true,  we  lived  then,  as  we  do  now,  in 
a  fairly  civilised  age,  but  I  had  had  some 
personal  experience  of  the  possibilities 
attaching  to  a  journey  through  Fraftce 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  I  felt 
the  responsibility  that  rested  upon  me  very 
keenly. 

"The  burden  was  not  lightened  by  the 
fact  that  information  had  reached  me  from 
a  reliable  source  to  the  effect  that  Comte 
d'Haussonville  had  declared  he  would 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  draft  treaty  for  his 
Government,  if  it  cost  him  a  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  I  was  privately 
advised  to  put  the  personage  entrusted 
with  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  document 
to  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  on  his 
guard  against  an  attempt  that  would  be 
made  to  deprive  him  of  it  on  his  route 
through  France. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  first 
idea  that  occurred  to  me  was  not  to  part 
with  the  draft  to  anyone,  but  to  convey  it  to 
England  in  person.  But,  unfortunately,  I 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  Embassy 
and  could  not  desert  my  post.  So  I  had 
to  devise  some  other  plan  ;  and  after  much 
cogitation  I  hit  upon  the  following  ruse. 

**  In  place  of  the  usual  Queen's  messen- 
ger, upon  whom  I  knew  that  our  French 
friends  in  Berlin  had  their  eye,  I 
decided  to  send  one  of  the  most  reliable 
and  trustworthy  members  of  the  Embassy 
staff  to  London.  Jefferson,  the  man  whom 
I  selected  for  the  purpose,  one  of  those 
quiet,  imperturbable  fellows  whom  nothing 
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short  of  an  earthquake  can  disconcert,  left 
Berlin  accordingly  by  the  afternoon  train 
to  Cologne,  whilst  Captain  Welsh,  our 
Queen's  messenger,  was  detained  in  the 
Prussian  capital,  ostensibly  waiting  for  his 
dispatches. 

**  Now,  one  of  the  Embassy  staff  in  those 
days  was  young  Fitzroy  Courtenay,  who 
has  since  distinguished  himself  so  remark- 
ably in  the  Indian  Diplomatic  Service.  He 
H-as  a  lively,  impetuous  young  fellow,  fond 
cjf  social  gaiety,  and  a  general  all-round 
favourite  wherever  he  went. 

**  The  evening  after  Jefferson's  departure 
(It  a  late  hour  Courtenav  burst  into  mv 
room  with  an  air  of  great  concern  just  as  I 
was  about  to  retire  to  bed. 

"  '  There 's  something  in  the  wind, 
Templeton,*  he  said.  '  i'hose  French 
beggars  are  more  wide-awake  than  you 
take  them  for,  J'hcv  know  that  Jefferson 
left  for  London  this  afternoon.' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  }  '  I  said,  eyeing 
him  with  a  look  of  feigned  surprise.  I  had 
kept  the  purpose  of  Jefferson's  mission  to 
London  to  myself,  and  felt  not  over  well- 
pleased  at  Courtenay's  apparent  knowledge 
of  it.  *  What  have  the  French  beggars, 
as  vou  call  them,  to  do  with  lefferson's 
journey .-' ' 

"  '  Look  hero,  Temi)loton,'  lie  re])lied, 
*it's  no  use  trvinir  to  hoodwink  me. 
Jefferson  has  been  sent  to  London  with 
the  draft  treaty,  and  I  know  it.  But,' what 
is  of  more  serious  consequence,  d'Hausson- 
ville  knows  it  too  ;  and,  if  he  has  made  it 
his  business  to  know  it,  he  has  done  so 
with  a  reason,  that 's  clear.  I  told  you 
three  days  ago  that  he  had  bragged  to 
Wittgenstein,  the  Austrian  attache,  that  he 
would  present  the  Chief  with  a  French 
copy  of  the  draft  before  it  reached  the 
Foreign  Office;  and,  by  Jove,  it's  my 
opinion  he  will  make  good  his  word  yet  ! ' 

*'  *  Tell  me  what  you  have  heard,'  I  said. 
*  You  may  be  exciting  yourself  for  no 
cause.' 

**  •  I  've  told  you  the  gist  of  the  thing 
already,'  Courtenay  replied.  '  How  1  came 
to  learn  of  it  is  simple.  I  was  at  the 
Ratzfelds'  rout  this  evening.  You  know 
the  little  Comtesse  Ratzfeld,  the  old 
General's  daughter.  She  is  rather  sweet 
on  Jefferson,  and  he  had,  of  course,  been 
invited  there  with  the  rest  of  us.  During 
the  evening  the  Comtesse  came  up  to  me 
and  expressed  her  regret  that  Jefferson 
had  been  prevented  at  the  last  moment 
from  putting  in  an  appearance  owing  to 
other  pressing  duties.  **  Poor  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son," she  said  with  her  sentimental  little 
air,  ''to  think  ofhia  iiaving  to  travel  all  the 


way  to  London  in  this  Siberian  cold !  ** 
"Indeed?"  I  said,  rather  taken  aback.  **It 
is  the  first  I  hear  of  it.  Isn't  there  some 
mistake  ?*'  **  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  '*  Baron 
d'Eltville "  —  you  know  him,  the  little 
French  Secretarj'  with  the  bent  nose  and 
the  insinuating  leer — "just  told  me  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  left  for  London  this  after- 
noon on  an  important  mission."  **  The 
devil  he  did  !  "  I  ejaculated  (fortunately  not 
in  the  vernacular,  or  the  little  Comtesse 
might  have  been  scandalised),  **  d'Eltville 
seems  to  be  wonderfully  well  informed." 
I  had  hardly  spoken  the  words  when  the 
little  chap  himself  came  sidling  up  from 
near  by  and  inquired  tenderly  after  "  mon 
bon  ami.  Monsieur  Jefferson,"  saying  he 
was  (i/so/e  to  think  of  him  risking  his 
delicate  health  by  travelling  at  this  season 
with  three  feet  (^f  snow  on  the  ground  ; 
that  he  hoped  he  had  provided  himself 
witli  an  ample  sup})ly  of  rugs  and  pro- 
visions in  case  his  train  should  get  snowed 
up,  and  various  other  twaddle — all  with 
that  confounded  leer  of  his  which  made 
me  feul  inclined  to  punch  his  rascally  head 
on  the  spot.  I  refrained,  however,  and 
came  here  instead.  I  tell  vou  there's 
something  afoot,  Templeton.  Mark  my 
words,  Jefferson  won't  reach  London  with 
that  draft  treaty :  or,  if  he  does,  the 
French  will  have  obtained  a  copy  of  it  on 
the  way.' 

"Courtenay  proved  to  be  right — in  one 
respect.  Jefferson  did  not  reach  London. 
At  noon  the  following  day  I  received  a 
telegraphic  message  from  him  to  this 
effect — 

"  '  Dispatch  -box  missing  ;  must  have 
been  stolen  at  French  frontier  station, 
during  customs  examination.  Have  had 
train  searched — but  no  trace  to  be  found. 
Am  returning  at  once.* 

"  I  had  scarcely  perused  this  telegram 
when  Comte  d'Haussonville,  the  French 
Ambassador,  was  announced.  He  entered 
in  a  state  of  evident  agitation. 

'*  *  My  dear  Monsieur  Templeton,'  he 
exclaimed,  without  even  an  introductory 
word  of  greeting,  *  you  see  me  beside  my- 
self. I  have  just  this  moment  learned' 

**  *  What  ? '  I  asked,  looking  at  him 
steadily,  for  I  saw  at  once  that  he  had 
received  news  of  Jefferson's  mishap,  and 
the  fact  was  peculiarly  significant. 

"  My  abruptness  confused  him  a  little. 
But  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  in  a  somewhat 
incoherent  fashion  that  he  too  had  just 
been  notified  of  the  incident  on  the  French 
frontier  station  bv  the  French  railway 
officials,  and  had  hastened  to  express  his 
regret  at  such  a  thing  having  happened  on 
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French  soil,  and  to  offer  on  behalf  of  his 
Goveminent  every  assistance  in  tracing 
the  authors  of  this  audacious  robbery. 

•'  1  listened  till  he  had  talked  himself 
out,  and  then  coldly  eJcpressed  my  surprise 
that  the  frontier  olftcials  should  have 
deemed  the  occurrence  of  such  importance 
or  interest  to  his  Kxcelk-ncy  as  to  notify 
iiim  of  it  by  telegrapli. 


"  He  understood  my  meaning  perfecllj 
but  seemed  in  no  wise  disconcerte 
From  what  ho  said,  houever.  I  was  able 
gather  that  Jefferson's  misadventure  was  a 
source  of  as  much  disapjioiniment  and 
perplexity  to  him  as  it  could  possibly  be  lo 
myself ;  that,  in  short,  someone  had  fore- 
stalled that  little  scheme  of  his  owl 
which  I  had  had  previous  intelligence. 
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that  no  doubt  his  source  of  information 
concerning  what  had  occurred  was  no 
other  than  the  agent  to  whom  its  execution 
had  been  entrusted. 

**  I  thanked  him  for  the  offer  of  his 
kindly  offices  in  the  matter,  and  pretended 
to  treat  the  whole  thing  very  lightly.  I 
should,  of  course,  I  said,  at  once  forward 
particulars  of  the  robbery  to  our  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  who  would,  no  doubt,  apply  to  the 
French  Government  for  its  aid  in  tracking 
the  thief  and  recovering  the  stolen  docu- 
ments—  *  that  is  to  say,'  I  added  signifi- 
cantly, *  provided  my  messenger  reaches 
Paris  in  safety,  or  is  not  relieved  of  his 
dispatches  on  the  way.* 

*'  At  this  his  Excellency  grew  excitedly 
eloquent ;  assured  me  that  the  honour  of 
his  Government  was  concerned  ;  that 
Baron  d'Eltville,  his  secretary,  was  leaving 
for  Paris  that  very  evening,  and  would  take 
immediate  steps  on  his  arrival  to  have  the 
country  scoured  in  order  to  find  the  guilty 
parties ;  and  that  nothing  would  gratify 
him  more  than  to  be  permitted  to  send 
any  dispatches  I  might  have  for  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Paris  by  his  own  secretary. 

*'  I  thanked  him  again,  saying,  however, 
that  ^Ir.  Jefi'erson  himself,  whom  I  expected 
back  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  would 
have  to  proceed  to  Paris  in  person  in  order 
to  make  every  efibrt  to  recover  the  lost 
dispatches,  some  of  which  were  of  great 
consequence  to  the  British  Government. 

*'  Seeinsf  that  I  was  resolved  to  decline 
the  acceptance  of  his  protTercd  favour,  and 
that  I,  moreover,  perfectly  well  understood 
that  his  precious  Government  would  exert 
all  its  endeavours  to  lav  hands  on  the 
stolen  dispatches,  knowing  as  it  did  that 
thev  contained  information  of  consider- 
able  value  to  France,  Comte  d'Hausson- 
ville  now  questioned  me  as  to  whether  I 
had  any  suspicion  concerning  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  robberv  that  might  lead  to 
their  detection  and  punishment.  But  I 
informed  him  that  my  knowledge  on  the 
subject  was  as  limited  as  his  ;  that  all  I 
could  do  was  to  place  our  Ambassador  in 
Paris  in  possession  of  the  facts,  which  I 
should  be  in  a  position  to  do  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Jefferson  returned,  and  that  having 
accomplished  this,  all  that  remained  for 
me  to  do  was  to  await  the  result  in 
patience. 

**  Perhaps  I  was  unduly  stiff  and  starchy 
in  face  of  his  anxiety  to  be  useful  to  me, 
which  in  a  manner  may  have  been  sincere 
enough,  though  of  course  I  knew  he  had 
his  own  objects  in  the  background.  But 
then  I  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  of 
showing  his  F^xcellency  that  1  had  been 


aware  of  his  little  scheme  and  resented  it. 
Besides,  there  were  other  considerations 
prompting  me,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

"A  couple  of  hours  after  his  Excellency 
had  left  me,  Jefferson  reached  Berlin  again 
on  his  return  journey,  and  he  and  1  re- 
mained closeted  together  for  a  considerable 
time.  As  the  information  he  gave  me  of 
the  frontier  incident  contained  absolutely 
nothing  that  I  was  not  already  acquainted 
with,  I  may  pass  it  over,  and  come  at  once 
to  the  result  of  the  interview. 

**  It  was  simply  this.  Poor  Jefferson, 
worn  out  by  the  journey  and  possibly  the 
excitement  attendant  thereon,  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  had  to  be  put  to  bed,  in 
consequence  of  which  all  idea  of  his 
starting  oflf  that  night  for  Paris  had  to  be 
given  up.  'I'ime  was  precious.  No  one 
else  could  be  spared  to  travel  in  his  stead, 
and  unless  I  posted  the  packet  which  I  had 
meanwhile  prepared  for  the  British  Ambas- 
sador in  Paris  in  the  ordinary  way,  no  other 
means  remained  of  getting  it  there  without 
the  delav  I  was  so  anxious  to  avoid,  save 
to  accc|)t,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Comte 
d'Haussonville's  friendly  ofiTer,  and  entrust 
them  to  his  secretary's  safe  keeping. 

"  I  explained  my  dilemma  to  d'Eltville, 
the  French  Secretary  of  Legation,  himself, 
who  came  most  opportunely  to  call  at  the 
l^mbassy  on  his  chief's  behalf  just  as  poor 
Jefi'erson  collapsed.  The  two  were  not 
very  good  friends,  I  believe,  owing  to  a 
certain  rivalry  which  existed  between  them 
for  the  favour  of  the  pretty  Comtesse 
Ratzfeld.  But  d'Eltville  had  all  the 
impulsiveness  of  the  true  Frenchman,  and, 
if  words  are  any  indication  of  sentiments, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jeflferson  at 
that  moment  possessed  no  stauncher  friend 
in  the  world  than  the  Baron. 

•'  *  If  his  Excellency  is  still  willing  to 
extend  to  me  the  facilities  he  kindly  offered 
me  this  morning,'  I  said  to  the  little 
Frenchman  after  quitting  Jefferson,  whom 
he  had  insisted  upon  seeing  in  order  *  de 
lui  serrer  la  main,*  *  I  will  accept  them 
gratefully.  It  is  most  important  that  we 
should  lose  no  time  in  communicating  the 
position  to  Lord  Gresham,  our  Ambas- 
sador in  Paris,  and  I  fear  Jefferson  is  in  for 
a  spell  of  illness.  I  really  believe  this 
affair  has  turned  his  brain,  he  talks  so 
strangely  about  it.* 

**  D'Eltville  looked  all  sympathy,  and 
assured  me  with  the  greatest  empresses 
meni  that  his  Excellency  the  French 
Ambassador  desired  nothing  better  than 
to  be  of  service  to  me  under  these  deplor- 
able circumstances.  As  for  himself,  he 
said,  no  words  could  adequately  express  the 
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satisfaction  he  would  feel  in  rendering  me 
this  slight  assistance  and  relieving  *  ce 
pauvrc  Jefferson*  of  the  anxiety  now 
resting  upon  him.  Indeed,  he  might  say 
that  he  would  only  be  acting  in  the 
interests  of  his  own  Government  by  facili- 
tating with  every  means  in  his  power  the 
communication  I  desired  to  make  to  her 
Majesty's  representative  in  Paris. 

**  Of  the  correctness  of  this  latter  asser- 
tion I  was  quite  convinced,  for  no  simpler 
means  of  gaining  cognisance  of  the  details 
of  the  treaty  than  those  which  now  appa- 
rently presented  themselves  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  could  well  be  imagined. 
If  the  robbers  of  the  draft  treaty  were 
traced  at  all,  our  good  friends  argued,  it 
could  only  be  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  French  police.  The  document, 
therefore,  if  recovered,  would  actually  pass 
through  their  own  hands — with  what  result 
1  need  not  stop  to  explain. 

"  I  returned  with  d'Eltville  to  the 
French  F^mbassy,  taking  with  me  the 
packet  for  our  Ambassador  in  Paris,  which 
I  placed  in  Comte  d'Haussonville's  hands, 
with  a  suitable  expression  of  my  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  courtesy  in  permitting  its 
transmission  under  his  own  ambassadorial 
seal ;  and  having  given  him  such  details  of 
Jefferson's  interrupted  journey  as  I  thought 
advisable,  I  would  have  retired.  But  his 
Excellency  evidently  had  something  upon 
his  mind  which  he  was  anxious  to  un- 
burden himself  of,  and  having  dismissed 
d'Eltville,  the  hour  for  whose  departure 
was  now  approaching,  he  turned  to  me 
with  a  mysterious  air. 

"*Tell  me,*  he  said,  *  what  sort  of  a 
character  does  this  Mr.  Jefferson  bear?' 

**  *  What  sort  of  a  character  ?  *  I  asked, 
not  at  once  grasping  the  drift  of  the  ques- ' 
tion.     *  Does  your  Excellency  mean * 

"  *  Precisely,'  the  Comte  answered 
gravely.  '  Do  you  consider  him  quite 
honest  and  trustworthy  ?  ' 

*'  I  nearly  laughed  outright  in  his  face. 
The  very  idea  of  any  suspicion  attaching 
to  poor  Jefferson,  than  whom  no  more 
honest  and  honourable  man  ever  breath- 
ed, was  so  supremely  ludicrous.  But  I 
controlled  myself.  It  did  not  suit  ill  with 
my  plan  to  see  our  French  friends  starting 
on  a  false  clue. 

•*  *  Mr.  Jefferson,  your  Excellency,'  I 
said,  *  is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
members  of  our  staff.  I  will  answer  for 
his  integrity  with  my  own  honour.' 

**  The  Comte  smiled  with  an  air  of 
superiority. 

*' *  It  is  possible,'  he  said;  *yet  it 
appears  that  the  agitation   displayed   by 


Mr.  Jefferson  when  he  discovered  his  loss 
at  the  frontier  station  struck  the  officials 
who  witnessed  it,  and  with  whom  I  have 
since  been  in  communication,  as — well,  as 
somewhat  laboured.  In  fact,  they  are  per- 
suaded that  this  Mr.  Jefferson  knows  more 
about  the  mysterious  fate  of  his  dispatches 
than  he  pretends.' 

***This  is  a  very  grave  charge,  your 
Excellency,'  I  said,  not  very  agreeably 
impressed  with  this  turn  of  affairs. 

'**Ah!'  he  hastened  to  say,  *  do  not 
suppose  for  an  instant  that  I  suspect  Mr. 
Jefferson  of  more  than  a  passing  indiscre- 
tion ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  be  on  one's  guard 
in  all  cases.  Mr.  Jefferson,  I  understand, 
is  heavily  in  debt.' 

**  *  Possibly,*  I  answered.  *  I  liave  never 
pried  into  his  private  affairs.' 

**  *  But  I  have,  mon  ami^  rejoined  the 
Comte  imperturbably  ;  *  and  a  man  who  is 
heavily  pressed,  you  know ' 

**  *  Stay,  Monsieur  le  Comte,'  I  broke  in. 
*  May  I  inquire  who  is  your  Excellency's 
informant  ? ' 

**  *  That  is  a  question,'  he  replied,  *  which 
you  will  understand  that  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  answer.  But  you  may  rest  assured  that 
I  derive  my  information  from  a  very 
authentic  source.' 

*'  Now,  I  knew  very  well  that  Jefferson 
was  not  overburdened  with  this  world's 
goods ;  and,  judging  from  what  I  had 
seen  of  his  mode  of  living,  I  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Count's  information  on  this  score  was  sub- 
stantially correct.  Nor  did  it  cost  me  much 
trouble  to  divine  who  was  his  informant. 
But  I  felt  that  I  could  safely  leave  Jefferson 
to  vindicate  his  own  honour,  and  I  mentally 
registered  a  vow  that  I  would  afford  him 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

**  *What  I  wish  you  to  consider,  Monsieur 
Templeton,*  his  Excellency  continued,  see- 
ing that  I  remained  silent,  *  is  whether  this 
gentleman  may  not  possibly  know  more 
about  the  details  of  this  inexplicable 
robbery  than  he  chooses  to  divulge.  His 
sudden  serious  indisposition  at  a  moment 
of  such  critical  importance  both  to  him- 
self and  his  country  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
little  surprising.' 

"  '  Do  I  understand  your  Excellency  to 
mean  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  th^' 
genuine  nature  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  indij 
position  ?  *  I  asked. 

**  The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
raised  his  eyebrows  in  that  inimitably  ex- 
pressive fashion  which  is  peculiar  to  our 
Gallic  neighbours. 

**  *  It  would  seem  to  me,  mon  amiy  he 
said,   *  that   your    Mr.  Jefferson    is    not 
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G  shall  do  our  best  to  clear  it  up.  I 
ne,'  he  added,  in  a  casual  tone,  '  you 
are  informing  your  Government  of  what 
has  occurred.' 

"  "Captain  Welsh,  our  Queen's  messen- 
ger, leaves  for  I.ondon  to-night,'  I  replied. 
'■  1  saw  a  look  of  susjiicion  Hash  in  the 
I'Voiuliman'^   i-yc,  but   he    said    nothing 


Jel 


'yoi 


lamentable  aflair  may  havi 
not  been  one  that  in  any  way  reflects  dis- 
credit upon  his  honour  and  liis  loyalty  to 
the  Sovereign  whom  he  serves.' 

"  *  Your  words  reassure  me  greatly,'  the 
.Embassador  said  blandly.  '  Erifin,  the 
whole    thing   remains   a   mystery   to   me. 


muni  that  everything  would  be  done  in 
Erance  to  traik  and  bring  the  thieves  to 
justice.  .\nd  therewith  our  inter\-iew 
ended. 

"  .My  next  business  was  to  dispatch  the 
messenger  to  London  with  such  accounts 
of  the  incident  as  I  thought  it  most  suit- 
able to  entrust  him  with,  and  then  nothing 
remained  for  me  to  do  but  to  await  the 
news  from  I'aris. 
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•■*  Courtenay,  impetuous  as  ever,  fretted 
and  fumed  the  while  like  a  caged  lion. 
Though  he  did  not  say  so,  he  showed  me 
pretty  clearly  that  he  disapproved  of  my 
inactive  attitude.  He  was  angry,  too,  that 
I  had  not  allowed  him  to  go  to  Paris  in 
Jefferson's  stead,  for  he  prided  himself  not 
a  little  on  his  detective  powers,  and  was 
confident  that  with  such  a  head  as  his  on 
the  spot  to  direct  the  investigation,  the 
likelihood  of  its  being  brought  to  a 
successful  issue  would  be  enormously 
increased.  But  I  remained  obdurate.  He 
then  began  to  badger  me  about  Welsh's 
mission  and  its  object,  until  I  put  my  foot 
down  sternly  and  told  him  in  plain  words 
to  leave  me  to  manage  my  own  affairs. 

**  The  fact  was,  Courtenay,  who  was  a 
great  personal  chum  of  Jefferson's,  thought 
1  was  not  exhibiting  enough  zeal  in  help- 
ing the  latter  out  of  a  mess  which,  though 
he  was  hardly  to  blame  for  it,  might,  if  not 
speedily  remedied,  seriously  interfere  with 
his  future  career  in  the  service.  He  was  a 
good  fellow,  Fitzroy  Courtenay,  and  I 
think  d'Eltville's  villainous  suspicions  re- 
garding Jefferson's  complicity  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  dispatch-box — for  I  had 
no  doubt  that  d'Eltville  was  the  French 
Ambassador's  informant — rankled  in  his 
mind,  and  made  him  look  upon  the  situa- 
tion, so  far  as  Jefferson  himself  was  con- 
cerned, in  a  more  serious  light  than  the 
circumstances  warranted. 

**  Could  he  have  heard  the  peals  of 
laughter  which  burr,t  from  Jefferson's  lips 
when  I  told  him  of  d'Haussonville's 
shrewd  conclusions  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  spared  a  good  deal  of  needless 
anxiety  and  worry  on  his  friend's  account. 

**  But  d'Haussonville  was  by  no  means 
quite  the  fool  we  had  taken  him  for. 

**The  journey  from  Berlin  to  Paris  in 
those  days  occupied  fully  thirty-six  hours, 
and  the  time  passed,  as  you  can  easily 
imagine,  terribly  slowly  for  me.  On  the 
second  morning  after  d'Eltville's  departure 
at  last  a  telegram  reached  me  from  her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  in  Paris  announcing 
the  safe  delivery  of  the  dispatch  conveyed 
to  him  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
French  Embassy  in  Berlin,  and  informing 
me  that  his  Excellency  had  lost  no  time 
in  taking  the  needful  steps  in  the  matter. 

**  When  I  read  this  message  to  Jefferson 
he  gave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  like  a  man 
relieved  from  the  oppression  of  some 
terrible  nightmare.  But  the  day  was  to 
bring  forth  further  and  more  startling 
news.  Towards  evening  I  received  a  long 
message  from  Captain  Welsh,  the  Queen's 
niessenger  who  had  left  for  London  the 


night  of  d'Eltville's  departure  to  Paris.  It 
was  dispatched  from  Lille,  where  the  gallant 
Captain  had  been  arrested  and  detained  for 
several  hours  by  the  French  police  as  a 
suspected  spy. 

"  The  incident,  as  you  may  remember, 
created  a  great  stir  at  the  time,  for  the 
arrest  of  a  Queen's  messenger  by  a  foreign 
power  is  no  trifle,  and  the  Captain's  papers 
proved  to  be  in  perfect  order.  Neverthe- 
less, his  indignant  protests  were  dis» 
regarded  by  the  French  police  officials, 
who  pretended  to  be  unacquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  documents,  and  it  was 
only  after  the  Captain  had  been  locked  up 
for  three  hours  that  his  dispatches,  of 
which  he  had  meanwhile  been  relieved, 
were  returned  to  him,  and  he  was  released 
with  profuse  apologies  for  the  unfortunate 
mistake,  which  had  been  due,  it  was  said, 
to  the  over-officiousness  of  a  certain 
detective  officer  charged  with  the  appre- 
hension of  a  suspected  personage  to  whom 
the  Captain,  unhappily,  bore  a  striking 
resemblance. 

'*  'I'here  was  nothing  to  show  that  the 
dispatches  he  carried  had  been  tampered 
with,  or  the  consequences  might  have  been 
serious  in  spite  of  the  effusive  protest- 
ations of  regret  which  the  French  Govern^ 
ment  hastened  to  offer  for  an  incident  *  no 
one  could  deplore  more  deeply  than  France 
herself,  etc.,  etc' 

'*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  French  Government 
was  in  this  instance  sincere  in  its  profession 
of  regret ;  for  the  dispatches  of  Captain 
Welsh  did  not  comprise  the  famous  draft 
treaty. 

**  My  sentiments  on  receiving  the  news 
of  the  scandalous  treatment  of  our  Queen's 
messenger  were  of  a  varied  description, 
and  I  communicated  it  to  Jefferson  with 
an  air — as  he  afterwards  told  me — of 
mingled  wrath  and  triumph. 

"  *  You  now  see  the  fate  you  so  fortu- 
nately escaped,  my  dear  fellow,'  I  said.  *  He 
is  a  shrewd  head,  this  d'Haussonville.  But 
I  think  for  once  we  have  proved  shrewder 
still.  And  now  we  '11  have  our  revenge  :  I, 
for  the  shabby  trick  he  would  have  played 
upon  me  ;  you,  for  d'Eltville's  base  insinuar 
tions  against  your  personal  character.  If 
you  feel  strong  enough,'  I  added,  with  an 
air  of  solicitude  which  tickled  Jefferson 
immensely,  '  to  accompany  me  to  his 
Excellency,  we  will  manage  to  cause  him 
a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  my  name  is 
not  Templeton.' 

"  Ah,  he  was  a  wonderful  fellow,  young 
Jefferson.  I  venture  to  say  that  his  sudden 
rebound  in  that  one  instant  from  a  conditioi) 
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of  total  collapse  to  a  state  of  robust 
and  vigorous  health  stands  unparalleled  in 
the  annais  of  physical  science.  I  only 
wish  his  friend  d'Eltville  coukl  have 
witnessed  it.  But  he  was,  unfortunately, 
in  Paris,  occupied  with  other  business. 

"It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  that 
evening  when  Jefferson  and  I  arrived  at 
the  French  Embassy  with  grave  faces,  to 


to  change  the  subject.  '  Monsieur  d'Elt- 
ville has  lost  no  time,  you  see  ;  and,  even 
while  I  speak,  every  police  official  in 
France  is  engaged  in  hunting  down  the 
miscreant  robbers  of  Monsieur  Jefferson's 
dispatch-bo.t.' 

"  'I  am  sorr}'  your  Excellency  and 
France  have  been  put  to  so  much  un- 
necessarj'  trouble,'  i  replied;  '  but  the  fact 


lay  our  just  grievance  before  his  Excel- 
lency Conite  d'Haussonville. 

"The  wily  old  dog  knew  perfectly  well 
why  we  came.  But  his  face  of  utter 
horror  and  consternation  on  reading 
Captain  Welsh's  telegraphic  message  was 
worthy  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais. 

"  '  It  is  impossible,  mon  ami,  absolutely 
impossible,'  he  cried.  '  Ce  bon  Capitaine 
Welsh' — he  had  never  set  eyes  on  the 
gallant  Captain  in  his  life,  though  from  his 
tone  you  would  have  imagined  he  was 
talking  of  his  dearest  belonging — '  there 
must  be  some  extraordinary  misunderstand- 
ing. It  will  be  explained,  be  sure.  Mean- 
while— here — 1  have  good  news  for  you, 
mon  thfr'  and  he  took  up  a  telegram  from 
his  table,  evidently  anxious  for  an  excuse 


is  the  circumstances  have  altered,  or, 
rather,  I  should  say  they  are  somewhat 
different  from  what  I  supposed,  and  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  position 
that  your  Excellency  sees  us  here  at  this 
moment.' 

"  '  Eh,  what .'' '  the  Comte  exclaimed 
with  an  air  of  perplexity.  '  Do  you 
mean ' 

"'I  mean,'  I  said,  'that  is  to  say — 
indeed,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  your 
Excellency  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  it  now 
transpires  that  Mr.  Jefferson  never  lost  his 
dispatch-box  at  all.' 

"  '  Ah  1 '  his  Excellency  ejaculated, 
staring  at  me  in  utter  surprise. 

"  '  He  simply  forgot  to  take  it  with  him,' 
I  went  on,  '  and  did  not  notice  that  it  was 
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missing  until  after  he  had  crossed  the 
frontier  into  French  territory.  In  the  first 
shock  he  thought  it  had  been  stolen,  and 
hence  all  this  terrible  fuss  and  pother.  I 
can  only  reiterate  my  sincere  regret  for  the 
trouble  that  has  been  caused.  But  perhaps 
your  Excellency  will  consider  the  deplorable 
incident  at  Lille,  which  I  have  just  had  the 
honour  to  communicate  to  yoU}  as  a  kind 
of  set-off  against  this  little  mistake  on  our 
part.  Meanwhile,'  I  beg  to  express  my 
warm  thanks  to  your  Excellency  for  per- 
mitting the  important  dispatches  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  so  unaccountably  omitted  to  take 
with  him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Paris  underyour  Excellency's 
own  seal.  They  have  by  now,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  safely  reached  England.  The  route 
via  Paris  was  somewhat  roundabout,  it  is 
true,  but  unquestionably  safer  than  that 
via  Lille,  as  your  Excellency  will  not  fail 
to  see,  and  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  knowing  the  documents  were  in  the 
safe  keeping  of  your  Excellency's  own 
secretary * 

**  I  got  no  further.  The  Frenchman's 
face  was  too  ludicrous  a  picture,  and  I  had 
to  turn  my  head  away  to  conceal  the  effect 
it  produced  on  my  own  facial  muscles. 
Jefferson,  however,  stood  still  and  stolid, 
with  a  countenance  as  grave  as  a  tomb- 
stone. You  might  have  imagined  he  was 
listening  to  a  funeral  oration. 

"At  first  I  thought  the  Comte  would 
explode  outright,  and  held  my  tongue  in 
readiness  to  meet  his  ebullition  of  fury 
with  such  arguments  as  I  fancied  would 
prove  too  much  for  him.  But  he  evidently 
bethought  himself  in  time,  and  controlled 
his  temper  in  a  manner  which  I  have  never 
ceased  to  admire.  After  all,  he  had  been 
fairly  caught  in  his  own  trap,  and  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances,  he  would 
have  been  a  fool  to  act  otherwise  than  he 
did.  Still,  not  everyone  is  capable  of 
bearing  defeat  with  a  smile,  and  it  must 
have  been  terribly  galling  to  him  to  know 
that  he  had  himself  been  the  means  of 
safely  conveying  the  treaty  he  was  so 
anxious  to  get  possession  of  through 
France,  or  at  least  as  far  as  Paris,  whence, 
of  course,  it  was  forwarded  to  its  destina- 
tion by  our  Ambassador  without  fear  of 
being  tampered  with  on  the  way. 

**  So  we  parted  in  a  fairly  amicable 
manner,"  Sir  John  ended  with  a  chuckle, 
**and  that  is  how  the  draft  of  the  famous 
Anglo- Prussian  commercial  treaty  reached 
London." 

**A  clever  trick  indeed,"  I  said,  as  the 


old  gentleman  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
with  an  air  of  immense  satisfaction. 
"  And  Jefferson,  of  course,  was  initiated  in 
the  plan  from  the  beginning,  and  his  illness 
and  all  that  was  really  mere  sham." 

**  Poor  Jefferson,"  Sir  John  said,  laugh- 
ing heartily ;  "  he  never  heard  the  end 
of  that  business.  He  was  called  the 
*  imperfect  tragedian  '  for  ever  after ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  a  wonder  his  bad  acting 
when  he  pretended  to  have  lost  his 
dispatches  did  not  wreck  our  whole 
scheme.  D'Haussonville  smelt  a  rat  as  it 
was,  only  it  happily  proved  not  to  be  the 
right  one." 

"Yet,"  I  remarked,  reflecting,  "  if  he 
believed  the  dispatches  had  really  been 
stolen,  why  did  he  go  to  the  extremity  of 
having  Captain  Welsh  arrested  and  his 
papers  overhauled  ?" 

"Why?"  the  old  gentleman  said  con- 
temptuously. "  Do  you  imagine  Comte 
d'Haussonville  thought  me  a  fool  }  The 
possibility  that  Jefferson's  journey  and  his 
supposed  loss  of  the  dispatches  had  been 
a  feint  occurred  to  him  of  course,  and  he 
was  not  the  man  to  hesitate  about  resolv- 
ing!^ his  doubts  in  such  a  matter.  Why, 
lad,  he  was  as  near  as  possible  hitting  the 
nail  on  the  head;  for  I  may  tell  you  that 
my  original  plan  had  actually  been  to  send 
the  treaty  to  London  by  Welsh,  after 
setting  d'Haussonville  on  a  false  scent  by 
means  of  Jefferson's  little  fiction.  It  would 
have  been  a  deplorable  blunder,  of  course, 
as  after  events  proved.  But,  fortunately, 
d'Haussonville  himself  suggested  to  me 
the  better  idea  of  employing  his  own 
secretary  instead." 

"  That  was  a  brilliant  inspiration,"  I 
said  ;  "  but  supposing  d'Eltville  had  sus- 
pected the  true  facts  and  had  opened  the 
packet  on  his  way  to  Paris  }  " 

"  Ah,  supposing  !  "  said  Sir  John  ;  "  but 
you  see  he  didn't.  Moreover,  both 
d'Haussonville  and  d'Eltville,  with  all 
their  intrigues  and  trickeries,  were  at 
bottom  true  cavaliers ;  and  the  fact  of  their 
volunteering  to  deliver  my  packet  to  the 
Queen's  Ambassador  in  Paris  was  proof 
abundant  to  me  that  they  did  not  suspect 
its  contents.  No,  no  ;  it  is  one  thing  to 
employ  a  third  party  to  do  your  dirty  work 
and  another  thing  to  do  it  yourself.  The 
distinction  is  fine,  perhaps,  but  it  has  a 
very  material  existence  nevertheless,  my 
young  friend ;  and  it  was  thanks  to  its 
existence  that  I  managed  to  get  the  better 
of  Monsieur  le  Comte  d'Haussonville  and 
his  insinuating  little  secretary." 
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THERE  is  a  certain  class  of  auto- 
biography in  which,  whether  it  be 
real  or  fictitious,  the  world  has  always 
been  prepared  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest.  "Gil  Bias"  in  fiction  is  the 
immortal  type  of  this  class,  and  Casanova's 
Memoirs  represent  it  in  real  life.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  the  best  of  us  have 
still  a  touch  of  the  rogue  at  heart  that  a 
rogue's  memoirs  make  universally  popular 
reading;  perhaps  it  is  only  that  we  who 
are  assured  of  our  own  rectitude  are  not 
unwilling  to  see  what  less  upright  persons 
have  made  of  their  tussle  with  the  world. 
There  are  rogues  and  rogues,  indeed.  Not 
all  of  them  deserve  sympathy,  nor  are 
likely  to  be  popular.  The  life  of  Jonathan 
Wild,  as  narrated  by  Fielding,  may  be 
good  literature  :  such  a  history  as  the  late 
Mr.  Deeming  is  supposed  to  have  left  of 
his  own  career  may  be  a  useful  document 
for  the  psychologist :  but  it  can  hardly  be 
demanded  that  either  of  these  should 
be  **  pleasant  reading."  The  rogue  over 
whose  memoirs  we  are  willing  to  spend 
delightful  hours,  nor  yet  account  them 
wasted,  must  be  compact  of  lighter  and 
more  artistic  elements.  His  murders 
must  be  disguised  under  the  show  of  duel 
or  vendetta,  and  his  theft  conducted  over 
green  tables  or  on  the  Great  North 
Road.  Furthermore,  the  fellow's  character 
must  be  what  is  called  sympathetic ; 
and  I  suppose  that  no  one  will  consider 
it  a  very  cynical  asperity  to  decline 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Deeming  or  Jonathan 
Wild.  The  rogue  we  care  for  must  have 
the  same  gaiety  of  disposition  and  easiness 
of  morality,  the  same  cheerfulness  under 
adversity  and  eagerness  to  make  the  ver>' 
most  of  a  passing  blink  of  sunshine,  that 
enlist  immortal  interest  in  the  son  of  old 
Bias  of  Santillana.  It  is  this  lightness  of 
heartand  manner  that  enable  Casanova  and 
Cellini,  Hajji  Baba  and  Gil  Bias,  to  compel 
a  smile  by  the  recital  of  conduct  that 
would  prove  no  laughing  matter  if  we  met 
with  it  in  real  life  instead  of  reading  about 
it  in  an  easy- chair.  Scott  has  well  expressed 
this  feeling,  a  propos  of  Morier's  brilliant 


romance  of  the  Persian  picaroon.  Hajji 
Baba,  he  says,  **  with  his  morals  sitting 
easy  about  him — a  rogue,  indeed,  but  not 
a  malicious  one — with  as  much  wit  and 
cunning  as  enable  him  to  dupe  others, 
and  as  much  vanity  as  to  afford 
them  perpetual  means  of  retaliation; 
a  sparrow-hawk,  who,  while  he  floats 
through  the  air  in  quest  of  the  smaller 
game,  is  himself  perpetually  exposed  to 
be  pounced  upon  by  some  stronger  bird 
of  prey,  interests  and  amuses  us,  while 
neither  demanding  nor  expecting  serious 
regard  or  esteem  ;  and,  like  Will  Vizard  of 
the  hill,  *  the  knave  is  our  ver\^  good 
friend.' "  Those  who  know  the  eight 
volumes*  well  may  speak  almost  in  the 
same  words  of  the  Alemoirs  of  that  Chevalier 
de  Seingalt,  better  known  by  his  patronymic 
of  Giacomo  Casanova,  from  whom  it  is 
clear  to  the  initiated  that  Thackeray  drew 
rnd  coloured  that  wonderful  figure  of 
Barn'  LMidon. 

There  is  much,  (jf  course,  in  those  eight 
volumes  of  which  a  rigid  moralist  might 
conceivably  disapprove.  Perhaps  that 
fact  is  the  only  one  known  to  the  average 
reader  ot  this  article  about  them.  Casanova 
was  not  an  anchorite  ;  and,  like  Dr.  Jekyll, 
he  amused  his  old  age  by  permitting  the 
animal  within  him  "  to  lick  the  chops  of 
memory."  The  consequence  is  that  the 
Memoirs  are  by  no  means  to  be  called  a 
drawing-room  boo©,  and  it  might  even  be 
safe  and  moderate  to  describe  them  as 
unsuited  for  general  reading  in  this 
country.  It  is  true  that  those  who  have 
read  them  through  without  skipping  have 
good  examples  behind  whom  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  onslaughts  of  the 
unco'  guid.  The  genial  creator  of  Hans 
Breitmann  once  told  the  world  that  he 
had  read  through  the  life  of  Casanova 
thrice,  and  still  maintained  it  to  be  the 
ideal  autobiography,  as  it  certainly  is  the 
most  candid,  those  of  Rousseau  and  Cellini 
not  being   excepted.     In  this  statement 

*A  translation  in  twelve  volumes  has  been 
privately  printed  for  subscribers  only  by  H-  S, 
Nichols^  of  Soho  S<|uare,  London. 
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Mr.  Leland  had  the  support  of  no  less  an 
authority  on  morals  than  the  Autocrat  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly^  who  took  up  the 
defence  of  the  frank  Chevalier  de  Seingalt, 
in  the  presence  of  Lowell  and  Emerson, 
at  one  of  the  famous  Atlantic  dinners. 
One  may  safely  take  refuge  under  the 
shadow  of  such  a  name,  which  is  re- 
inforced by  the  fact  that,  even  the  ultra- 
virtuous  Mark  Twain  shows  himself  fairly 
well  read  in  Casanova.  All  the  same, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Thackeray 
was  well  advised  in  omitting  this  par- 
ticular feature  from  his  portrait  of  Barry 
Lyndon,  as  he  was  afterwards  compelled 
by  public  feeling  to  omit  it  from  his 
picture  of  Arthur  Pendennis.  In  respect 
of  his  facile  victories,  Casanova  may  have 
been,  as  Jules  Sandeau  called  him,  the 
most  moral  of  Don  Juans,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  his  gallant  adventures  were 
to  those  even  of  Tom  Jones  or  Moll 
Flanders  as  wine  to  water.  Concerning 
which  things  let  thus  much  have  been  said. 
Partly  on  account  of  the  moral  trespass- 
notices  with  which  this  amiable  weakness 
has  caused  the  works  of  the  livelv 
Chevalier  de  Seingalt  to  be  adorned, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  his  Memoirs  in  this  country 
save  by  purchase,  most  English  readers 
know  nothing  of  his  career,  save  the  single 
episode  of  his  very  creditable  escape  from 
a  less  creditable  durance,  which  has  been 
more  than  once  translated  or  summarised 
in  our  language.  The  story  is  told  in  the 
most  exciting  and  natural  manner,  and 
will  always  rank  beside  the  real  adventures 
of  Latude  and  the  fabulous  ones  of 
Edmond  Dant^s  as  a  classic  in  the  art  of 
prison-breaking.  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
debate  whether  it  should  be  classed  as 
histor)'  or  as  fiction.  Indeed,  this  question 
for  a  long  time  applied  to  the  whole 
life  of  Casanova.  The  learned  Qu^rard 
took  it  too  easily  for  granted  that  the 
Memoirs  were  spurious,  with  the  readiness 
that  a  dull  laborious  man  often  shows  in 
counting  it  impossible  that  a  man  of  action 
should  also  be  a  copious  author.  Yet  there 
were  plenty  of  historical  instances  to  lead 
Qu^rard  to  a  conviction  of  the  falsity  of 
such  an  hypothesis,  from  the  case  of 
Caesar  downwards.  M.  Paul  Lacroix,  who 
held  a  similar  view,  suggested  that  the 
Memoirs  might  be  the  work  of  Stendhal, 
based  on  fragmentary  notes  left  by  their 
hero.  Stendhal's  wit  and  mode  of  thought, 
his  ideas  and  style,  were  visible  on  every 
page,  said  M.  Lacroix,  who  was  papng 
Casanova  a  better  compliment  than  he 
knew.      For    it    has    been    satisfactorily 


demonstrated  in  our  own  day,  by  the 
learned  and  industrious  M.  Annand 
Baschet,  that  the  Memoirs  as  we  possess 
them  are  the  veritable  work  of  Casanova, 
only  revised  by  a  certain  Laforgues,  a 
French  teacher  resident  at  Dresden  in  the 
thirties,  whom  the  earliest  publisher  com- 
missioned to  clear  them  of  their  faults  in 
style,  and  also — though  the  thing  seems 
now  incredible — to  tone  down  the  too 
outspoken  language  of  the  original.  Had 
the  case  been  different,  we  should  have 
had  to  hail  Stendhal  as  not  only  the 
founder,  through  Balzac,  of  the  modem 
school  of  French  realists,  but  also  the 
author  of  the  most  wonderful  romance  of 
adventure  that  was  ever  written.  As  it  is, 
we  are  free  to  praise  Casanova  as  the 
writer  of  not  only  the  most  candid,  but 
the  most  lively  and  readable  of  auto- 
biographies. His  book  is  not  merely  a 
frank  piece  of  self-revelation,  but  a  tho- 
roughly amusing  story  and  an  invaluable 
repertory  of  information  about  the  life  of 
the  European  Courts  and  high  roads  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  midst  of 
the  recital  of  his  gambling  adventures,  his 
countless  and  facile  gallantries — the  list 
is  as  long  as  Leporello*s — and  his  still 
more  innumerable  scrapes,  Casanova,  as 
his  latest  editor  puts  it,  **  every  now  and 
then  presents  you  with  unexpected  glimpses 
into  the  civilisation  of  his  epoch."  Those 
who  care  to  accompany  this  professional 
gambler  in  his  unheroic  Odyssey  through 
Europe  are  introduced  alternately  to  the 
best  and  the  worst  of  company.  Kings  and 
courtesans,  gentlemen  offortune and  knights 
of  industry,  singers  and  actors  and  states- 
men jostle  each  other  on  his  page.  The 
restless  man  had  a  thirst  for  information 
and  a  taste  for  celebrities  as  keen  as  those 
of  Boswell,  with  a  zest  for  life  equal  to 
that  of  Cellini  and  Colley  Cibber  rolled 
into  one.  In  the  course  of  his  gambling 
peregrinations  he  came  into  contact  with 
Voltaire  and  Cr^billon,  the  Marquis 
d'Argens  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Louis  XV., 
Cagliostro  and  the  Comte  de  St.  Germain, 
Haller  and  Fontenelle.  He  seems  to 
have  been  received  by  all  of  these  on 
good  terms,  while  he  was  hail-fellow-well- 
met  with  every  strolling  actor  and  singer 
by  reason  of  his  parentage.  If  ever  there 
was  a  man  who  fulfilled  the  Masonic 
precept  of  being  fellow  to  a  prince  and 
brother  to  a  beggar,  it  was  surely  Casanova, 
as  he  shows  himself;  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  smallest 
importance  to  him  whether  or  not  the 
beggar  was  worthy. 
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The  most  important  side  of  Casanova's 
busy  life,  as  one  has  said,  has  been 
picturesquely  presented  to  English  readers 
by  Thackeray,  in  his  admirable  study  of 
Barry  Lyndon.  Not  that  Thackeray,  who 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  these 
Memoirs,  borrowed  directly  from  them, 
although  more  than  one  of  Casanova's 
tricks  upon  inconvenient  creditors  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  stratagems  of 
Mr.  Redmond  Barry.  It  is  rather  the 
spirit  that  has  been  skilfully  trans- 
fused from  one  book  to  the  other. 
Like  Barry  Lyndon,  Casanova  was  a 
gentleman  of  nice  honour  in  matters  of 
play,  although  he  considered  that  it  became 
a  man  of  sense  to  correct  the  vagaries  of 
fortune  as  far  as  might  be.  **  A  bank  is  a 
certainty,  almosty^  said  the  Irish  gentle- 
man. In  his  early  and  imprudent  days 
the  Venetian  was  frequently  **  cleaned 
out "  at  faro  or  basset.  "  Such,"  he 
says  in  a  curious  passage,  **  is  the  lot  of 
every  man  with  a  taste  for  games  of 
chance,  unless  he  has  the  art  of  captivat- 
ing fortune  by  playing  with  a  real  superi- 
ority depending  on  calculation  or  dexterity, 
but  independent  of  chance.  I  believe  that 
a  wise  and  prudent  player  may  use  the  aid 
of  both  without  encountering  just  blame  ; 
without  being  dubbed  a  knave."  And 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
acted  freely  on  his  own  maxim.  Indeed, 
he  seems  to  have  gone  through  life  with 
the  principle  that  the  world  was  populated 
by  only  two  classes — the  cheaters  and  the 
cheated.  It  is  true  that  **  cheat "  is  almost 
too  strong  a  word  to  use  of  this  gay 
and  spirited  Venetian,  who  never  really 
loses  his  reader's  sympathy,  in  spite 
of  the  many  dubious  adventures  that 
he  so  frankly  recounts  against  himself. 
Perhaps  the  Yorkshire  phrase  of  "besting" 
would  meet  the  merits  of  the  case.  One 
form  of  making  money  was  as  good  as 
another  to  Casanova  :  pitch  and  toss  and 
Rosicrucianism  were  equally  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  could  not  meet  a  travelling 
dealer  in  mercury  without  posing  as  an 
alchemist,  and  proposing  to  sell  the  secret 
of  doubling  the  bulk  of  his  precious  metal 
by  "  a  certain  operation  with  a  powder." 
When  the  victim  discovered  that  he  had 
merely  purchased  an  amalgam  of  lead  and 
bismuth,  Casanova  cheerfully  accepted  a 
hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  square  the 
bargain.  His  dealings  with  the  aged  and 
credulous  Madame  d'Urf6,  too,  whom  he 
persuaded  that  he  had  the  secret  of  Medea, 
and  could  cause  her  to  be  bom  anew  as  a 
charming  young  man,  were  not  of  a  nature 
to  bear  investigation.     When  he  made  his 


way  into  high  society  he  had  such  an 
engaging  manner  that  even  an  old  cynic 
like  the  Prince  de  Ligne  described  him  as 
ugly  but  fascinating.  It  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  his  talents  to  still  better 
advantage,  and  every  Court  and  capital 
of  eighteenth  -  century  Europe  had  its 
tale  of  young  bloods  impoverished  by  the 
suave  and  daring  manoeuvres  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Seingalt.  That  he  had  a* 
remarkable  power  of  persuasion  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Fresh  from  his  audacious 
prison  -  breaking  in  Venice,  he  passed 
himself  on  the  Ministers  of  Louis  XV.  as 
a  financier  of  insight,  and  presented  them 
with  a  scheme  for  a  State  lottery,  which 
convinced  d'Alembert,  and  was  expected 
by  Choiseul  to  fulfil  all  the  brokeji  promises 
of  John  Law. 

Casanova  was  even  entrusted  bv  the 
French  Government  with  a  small  mission 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  received  a 
lesson  that  is  worth  recalling.  His  Dutch 
host,  a  rich  Jew  financier,  made  him  the 
usual  proffers  of  service,  and  Casanova 
promptly  turned  them  to  account  by 
asking  to  be  *'  taken  into  "  some  operation 
by  which  he  could  make  20,000  florins  or 
so,  quite  on  the  lines  of  our  modern 
"  smart  people  "  who  make  City  acquaint- 
ances. Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  his 
host  at  once  agreed,  and  showed  him  next 
day  how  the  desired  profit  could  be  made 
by  buying  up  a  new  issue  of  400,000  gold 
crowns  from  the  Dutch  Mint  and  selling 
them  at  Frankfort,  where  the  price  of 
gold  was  a  trifle  higher.  Casanova 
objected  that  he  had  not  the  ready  money 
for  such  a  transaction,  since  payment 
must,  of  course,  be  made  in  advance. 
"  In  that  case,"  said  his  Jewish  friend, 
"you  will  never  make  20,000  florins  in 
a  week.  I  took  for  granted  from  your 
request  that  you  were  a  millionaire 
already."  The  moral  is  one  that  is  not 
out  of  date  even  to  day. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  Casanova  is 
the  frankness  with  which  he  tells  stories 
like  this  against  himself.  It  is  true  that 
he  shares  the  propensity  of  Barry  Lyndon 
to  shine  before  his  readers  in  a  duel 
shortly  after  he  has  shown  himself  in  any 
embarrassing  position,  and  so  to  rehabili- 
tate himself  in  the  opinion  of  men  of 
honour.  It  would  be  impossible  even  to 
enumerate  here  all  his  affairs  of  this 
nature,  any  more  than  the  names  of  the 
famous  persons  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact.  The  whole  phantasmagoria  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  dignity 
and  its  impudence,  its  splendour  and  its 
shabbiness,  shines  through  his  lively  pages 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  a 
man  of  letters  as  well  as  a  gambler  and 
a  fraru  vaurim.  The  most  interesting 
of  all  his  passing  acquaintances,  peiliaps, 
was  Voltaire,  whom  he  visited  at  Feraey, 
and  who  thoug-ht  him  worth  keeping  for  a 
three  days'  chat  on  literary  aflairs.  It  was 
then  that  the  sage  uttered  one  of  his  most 
famous  jests.  He  had  spoken  with  admira- 
tion of  Haller,  and  Casanova  expressed  his 
regret  that  Haller  had  lately,  in  a  similar 
conversation,  seen  fit  to  deny  the  talent  of 
Voltaire.  "  Ah  ! "  said  the  great  man 
benignantly,  "  perhaps  we  are  both  of  us 
mistalcen ! " 

One  trusts  that  enough  has  been  said 
to  justify  that  opinion  of  Casanoi'a's 
Memoirs  which  was  held  b}'  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  so  bright,  humorous,  and  interesting 
a  book  has  been  by  common  consent 
relegated  to  the  categorj'  of  "  top-shelf 
literature,"  although  it  is  certainly  difficult 
to  say  that  such  a  judgment  has  not  some 


grounds  of  justification.  Perhaps  one  day 
It  may  be  possible  to  sifl  someof  thegtain 
from  the  chaff,  and  give  readers  at  la^  a 
chance  of  making  acquaintance  with  that 
lively,  warm  -  blooded,  and  sympathetic 
adventurer,  who  has  left  us  a  picture  of 
himself  worthy  to  be  set  beside  those  of 
Pepys  and  Cellini.  In  the  meantime,  one 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  to  rank 
Casanova  solely  with  the  Sadists  wonld 
be  as  unfair  to  him  as  to  the  "Arabian 
Nights"  or  Rabelais.  A  frank  revel- 
ation of  a  human  life,  and  a  panorama  of 
the  Europe  of  Louis  XV,  and  Frederick 
the  Great,  of  Fox  and  Voltaire,  are  sively 
worth  saving  from  neglect.  Even  nbw 
one  may  predict  that  those  strong-minded 
persons  who  will  venture  upon  the  volumes, 
in  which  so  much  that  is  good  is  mixed 
up  with  so  much  that  is  not  for  edification, 
will  rise  from  their  pages,  if  not  with 
respect,  yet  with  a  sneaking  kindness  and 
a  good  deal  of  gratitude  for  their  accom- 
plished and  good-fur-nothing  author. 
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By  a  SOX   OF  THE   MARSHES. 


THE  water-rat,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  water-vole,  is  at  all 
times  a  very  interesting  little  creature.  In 
the  marshlands,  where  the  banks  that  are 
constructed  for  keeping  the  water  back 
have  to  be  kept  in  good  order,  he  and  his 
are  certainly  most  unwelcome,  as  they 
undermine  these,  and  cause  great  loss  to 
the  grazier  farmers  ;  bat  that  does  not 
concern  us  here. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  a  family 
of  voles  come  out  of  their  burrows  to  feed. 
They  have  holes  above  water  and  below  it, 
the  one  below  being  used  to  enter  the 
upper  chamber,  from  which  they  dive,  if 
alarmed,  from  the  bank  they  are  feeding 
on.  The  father  of  the  family  pokes  his 
head  out,  looks  round,  and  then  ventures 
out,  runs  a  yard  or  two,  plumps  off  the 
bank,  swims  along  the  edge  of  it,  then 
dives  and  enters  the  passage  under  the 
water  to  make  his  appearance  once  more 
at  the  top  hole.  This  is  only  to  convince 
himself  that  no  enemy  or  enemies  are  near 
his  small  domain.  Then  he  sits  up,  gives 
his  whiskers  a  trim-up,  and  out  glide  his 
small  family,  their  mother  bringing  up  the 
rear.  They  are  sleek-looking,  innocent 
creatures  ;  some  of  them  try  their  milk- 
teeth  at  grass-cutting,  but  their  parents 
cut  for  them,  and  the  little  creatures  feed 
on  the  tender  parts. 

We  are  in  the  leafy  month  of  June.  It 
is  dinner-time  at  the  home  farm  ;  this 
particular  farm  being  one  that  supplies  the 
mansion  of  a  large  estate. 

We  hear  the  tramp  of  the  horses  and  the 
rattle  of  their  harness,  as  they  pass  into 
the  yard  on  their  way  to  the  stables  to 
have  their  mid-day  feed.  Through  the 
open  kitchen-door  we  can  see  the  table  set 
out  for  the  farm  hands.  From  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  comes  the  hum  of  bees 
about  their  hives  ;  outside,  on  stakes  in 
front  .of  the  door,  are  the  dairy  pails, 
scoured  to  the  utmost  degree  of  purity ; 
as  to  the  pans,  it  makes  your  eyes  blink  to 
look  at  them,  the  metal  is  so  highly 
polished.  The  pigeons  are  on  the  old 
roof,  cooino:  and  sunning  themselves,  two 
things  that  they   delight  in.      Then  the 


pigs  are  stretched  out  on  their  sides, 
grunting  now  and  again  in  sheer  delight, 
for  there  is  nothing  that  they  like  better 
than  a  sun  bath.  The  old  sheep-dog  lies 
in  front  of  the  kitchen-door  with  his  head 
on  his  fore  paws,  apparently  asleep ;  but 
one,  at  least,  of  his  eyes  is  open,  for,  as  a 
trusted  and  faithful  four-footed  servant,  he 
knows  he  may  soon  look  for  the  scraps 
from  the  dinner-table. 

Some  fowls  are  busily  scratching  and 
pecking  along  the  bank  that  divides  the 
meadow  they  run  in  from  one  of  the  home 
covers  ;  while  their  neighbours,  the  ducks, 
are  fast  asleep  on  the  water  of  their  pond, 
after  feeding  well. 

All  at  once  something  goes  wrong  with 
one  of  them,  a  game  hen  that  has  just 
done  duty  as  foster-mother  to  some  young 
pheasants.  We  hear  *•'  carke-car-cluck-cur- 
re-cark-er-cluck-carke-r  " — the  cry  of  a 
throttled  fowl — something  has  dragged 
that  unfortunate  bird  up  the  bank  and 
through  the  hedge.  The  game  rooster,  at 
the  first  cry  of  alarm,  comes  rushing  at  top 
speed,  shrieking  with  rage,  to  protect  and 
deliver,  if  possible,  one  of  his  hen  seraglio  ; 
he  shoots  up  the  bank  and  into  the  copse, 
but  evidently  meets  with  some  obstruction 
there,  for  strange  sounds  proceed  from 
him.  The  sheep-dog  forgets  his  scraps 
from  the  dinner  and  leaps  over  into  the 
grass-field,  very  much  alive,  and  ready  to 
go  at  anything.  As  for  the  retriever,  he 
would  break  from  his  collar-chain  if  he 
could. 

Out  come  the  farmer  and  his  men ;  the 
master  has  his  double-barrel.  Directly  he 
sees  the  marks  on  the  soil  of  the  bank,  he 
turns  on  his  heel,  saying,  **  Don't  let  them 
have  the  fowls  if  you  can  help  it ;  but  the 
Hunt  will  settle."' 

In  less  than  ten  minutes,  one  of  the 
hands,  followed  by  the  sheep-dog,  brings 
the  slaughtered  fowls  into  the  meadow. 
It  may  be  hereditary  instinct,  or  fox 
villainy,  which  is  never  to  be  eradicated ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  well  known — and,  in  some 
instances,  a  ver>'  expensive  fact — that 
Master  Reynard's  young  folks,  pretty  and 
agile  as  they  are,  do  require  a  large  amount 
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of  the  most  dainty  nourishment  in  order  to 
fully  develop  all  their  vulpine  faculties. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  their  fond  parents'  mis- 
deeds done  for  their  benefit,  combined 
with  their  own  inborn  tendencies,  cubs  do 
not  come  to  grief.  In  fact,  no  one  could 
try  to  hurt  them  or  their  parents  in  their 
childhood  if  he  once  saw  a  lot  of  them  at 
play. 

■■  Click  -  clack  !  dick  -  clack  !  clack  ! 
click  !  "  comes  from  inside  the  mill,  these 
sounds   being  mingled    with   the  ■'  slush- 


Not  only  that,  but  the  old  class  of  millers, 
and  the  men  that  worked  for  them,  arc 
gone  also. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  two  years,  1 891 
and  1 893,  there  have  been  more  alterations 
than  at  one  time  could  have  been  thought 
possible. 

There  were  old  tumbling  bays,  crossed 
by  plank  bridges,  where  the  water  rushed 
under  the  elm-shaded  road  into  the  river 
bciow  ;  the  bay  itself,  on  both  sides  of  it, 
was  littered  with  great  stone  slabs,  .some 


<^\s 
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shish-slush  !  ■■  of  the  wheel,  anil  the  rush 
of  water  over  the  apron  of  the  sluice. 

The  very  look  of  the  place  would  be 
enough  to  make  any  angler  go  through  the 
jjanlomime  of  using  a  md,  if  he  could  not 
fish  there.  A  quiet  place  this  is,  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  water-mills  that  have 
only  recently  been  altered — that  is.  spoilt 
for  ever,  so  far  as  tile  picturesque  is  con- 
cerned— for  where  the  fine  chimney-stacks 
used  to  be,  tall  shafts  now  ari'.  Steam- 
power  has  altered  some  mills,  and  tlic 
ponds  that  once  supplied  the  water-power 
to  work  them,  almost  Ix-yond  recognition. 


above  the  water,  and  others  about  a 
beneath  it.  Those  had  been  puslifd 
from  the  ancient  walls  of  ihe  lumliliri,u 
by  the  roots  of  the  great  trees  that  i 
the  banks  on  either  side,  rerch.  ti 
eels  and  dace  flourished  here  to 
feet  ion. 

When  the  river  was  in  flood,  ilie  (is] 
have  mentioned  rushed  iiji  the  sir 
under  (he  road,  into  the  tumbling 
and  slaved  there.  If  it  bad  ni.l  bei^i 
the  otters,  that  made  this  pUice  on 
their  favourite  fishing -pools,  ihe  fish  w 
hardly  have  had  room  to  swim  alxmi  i 
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At  the  small  lead -tight  window  that 
looked  out  on  the  pool,  many  a  time  has 
**  Old  Thomas" — rightly  so  called,  for  he 
was  old,  like  his  master — seen  the  animals 
fishing  in  the  early  morning,  when  he  has 
been  at  night-work  in  the  mill.  The  size 
of  any  otter,  quite  irrespective  of  sex — 
although  the  dog,  as  he  is  called,  is 
always  the  largest — depends  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  creature's  food,  and 
how  hard  they  have  to  work  for  it.  I 
have  seen  some  fair-sized  otters  recently, 
but,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  they  were 
dead  ones,  the  more  *s  the  pity  of  it ! 
They  are  fairly  numerous,  however,  still, 
within  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  my  own 
door. 

Silver-bellied  eels  are  sought  for  by  the 
long-tailed,  brown-coated  fisher  most 
eagerly ;  and  where  these  are  in  abundance, 
he  does  well,  increasing  in  size  and  weight. 
At  one  time  he  could  rest  in  peace,  for  no 
one  molested  him  or  tried  to  do  him 
harm ;  now  he  hardly  dares  to  put  his 
nose  up  to  vent,  if  anyone  is  about.  And 
what  is  the  real  reason  of  this  ?  Simply 
the  fact  that  he  fetches  a  few  paltry 
shillings  for  stuffing  purposes. 

As  to  what  he  may  do  in  some  pre- 
served waters  at  times,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say.  He  must  come  a  long  distance  to 
get  to  some  of  them.  The  very  worst 
**  otters  "  that  ever  I  knew  were  nets  fixed 
just  above  a  deep  pool  when  the  fish  were 
out  feeding  on  the  shallows  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  it.  The  **  otters  '*  that  worked 
that  net  got  in,  above  it,  and  drove  the 
fish  down  into  it. 

So  the  game  goes  on.  If  it  were  in  one's 
power  to  prevent  it,  one  would  not  have 
one  of  those  brave  animals  killed.  Not 
that  I  am  prejudiced — at  least,  I  hope  I 
am  not — but  so  many  innocent  creatures 
have  suflfered  lately,  being  harried  almost 
to  extinction,  and  I  would  earnestly  plead 
for  this  fisher,  and  for  this  reason — before 
he  was  harried,  any  boy  that  could  be 
trusted  by  the  water  could  catch  enough 
fish  for  a  good  fry. 

As  to  their  elders,  they  caught  as  many 
as  they  thought  were  needed,  and  then 
left  off.  This  is  altered  now,  and  chiefly 
because  there  is  no  fish  to  catch. 

The  young  of  furred  and  feathered 
creatures  resemble  the  children  of  humans. 
You  can  see  all  the  troubles  of  common 
humanity,  the  shifts  and  accidents  to 
which  all  are  liable,  before  your  eyes  in 
and  about  the  woods  and  fields,  acted  over 
again  by  the  creatures  that  live  and  shelter 
there. 

All    wild    things,    if    man    does    not 
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interfere  with  them,  live  out  their  lives  joy- 
ously ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect 
peace  or  happiness,  even  in  their  forest 
sanctuaries.  When  robbed  of  their  young, 
or  when  these  are  wantonly  killed,  they 
mourn  for  them  in  their  own  way,  and  in 
very  doleful  fashion. 

Pike  are  all  very  well  in  their  place,  but 
when  one,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a 
couple,  came  up  from  the  river  into  the 
tumbling  bay  I  have  mentioned,  they 
were  harried  out  of  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  bay  being  only  a  deep 
basin  like  a  pool,  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
the  rest  of  the  fish  had  not  much  room  to 
get  away  from  their  destroyers.  Not  only 
that,  it  was  not  what  they  swallowed,  but 
the  bites  these  gave  the  large  fish,  that 
were  far  too  large  for  them  to  dream  of 
pouching,  that  were  to  be  deprecated. 

All  anglers — and  we  hope  some  of  our 
readers  fish — know  how  they  feel  when 
they  see  a  good  trout,  dace,  or  roach 
with  a  piece  bitten  out  oif  him.  The  bite 
shows  white  under  water  as  the  fish  swims 
about,  and  after  a  time  fungoid  growth 
appears,  and  the  fish  dies,  covered  with  a 
film  that  looks  like  thick  mildew.  When 
this  is  the  case,  night-lines  are  set,  baited 
with  fish  from  different  waters — namely, 
gold  fish — and  the  pike  are  captured  as  a 
rule,  but,  at  times,  exceptions  occur.  Night- 
lines  or  trimmers  require  looking  after 
very  early  in  the  morning.  We  have 
started  at  two  o'clock  in  early  summer — 
this  was  long  before  the  present  restric- 
tions were  in  force — for  a  six  miles'  walk 
to  reach  this  very  pool.  As  we  had 
permission,  we  could  have  stopped  there 
all  night,  but  that  would  not  have  suited 
our  purpose.  There  is  no  telling  what 
you  may  see  in  the  dead  quiet  of  the 
morning,  before  a  bird  even  has  woke  up 
from  his  sleep,  or  the  robin  comes  to  look 
at  you  as  you  pass  along. 

The  animals  and  birds  that  get  their 
living  in  the  night-time  are  about,  in  full 
activity.  Strange  sounds  come  from  the 
tangle  of  the  riverside ;  there  is  no  need 
to  go  there,  for  we  know  the  creatures 
they  proceed  from.  I  have  silently,  and 
alone,  swam  this  river  between  the  hours 
of  night  and  morning  to  find  them  out. 

A  cry  which,  once  heard,  is  always 
remembered — a  whistling  kind  of  call  not 
to  be  rendered,  or  put  on  paper — comes 
from  the  pool.  This  is  answered  by  pup- 
like voices,  we  might  say  kitten-like — 
indeed,  the  two  blended  together  might 
answer  in  some  degree  for  it.  It  is  the 
answer  of  the  cub  otters — or,  to  write 
correctly,  otter  kittens — to  their  dam. 
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We  have  oftea  alluded  to  the  ada^ita- 
bility  of  the  colouring  of  some  creatures  to 
their  surroundiags,  and  in  some  instances 
this  is  carried  to  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
The  otter  is  a  case  in  point,  for,  when 
flattened  out  on  some  half-submerged  log 


heavy  night-dews  beading  every  blade  of 
it.  I  have  been  drenched  summer  and 
winter,  and  have  had  my  clothes  fnuen  in 
that  hard  time.  But  I  never  got  so  per- 
fectly saturated  in  so  short  a  time  as  I  did 
when  crawling,  with  snake-like  caution,  to 
crane  my  neck  over  that  pooL 
And  when  I  got  to  it,  to  vof 
mortilication  and  disgust,  I  could 
sec  nothing,  not  even  a  fish. 

The  words  "  sick  at  heart " 
would  about  sum  up,  in  a  general 
way,  my  condition  then.  As  to 
moving,  that  never  entered  my 
mind.  There  I  lay,  sprawled 
out,  thinking,  and  my  thoughts 
were  thit'fly  about  "a  fool  and 
his  folly." 

Spat  -  spatter  -  spatter-  spatter- 
splash  !  What  is  that  ?  The 
sounds  come  from  a  large  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  where  a 
stone— or,  we  ought  to  say,  a  slab — 
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or  stone,  the  animal  is  not  to  be  made  out 
before  he  moves.  Even  when  fishing — 
and  in  lonely,  quiet  places  he  fishes  in  the 
daytime — although  your  eyes  may  be  on 
the  water,  the  vents  are  got  with  such 
rapidity  thai,  if  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  animal's  ways,  you  would  not  know 
what  you  had  got  a  glimpse  of. 

If  you  wish  to  find  out  how  qaicUy 
you  can  get  wet  through  without  jumping 
m  the  water  or  going  out  in  a  thunder- 
shower,  crawl  through  high  grass,  with 
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has  fallen  out ;  there  it  is,  just  above  the 
water,  as  large  as  a  paving-stone.  A  nice 
lot  of  fish  on  the  feed,  these  arc,  is  my 
first  thought,  for  they  dearly  like  sucn 
places.  Squash  I  then  a  whining  cry.  and 
out  shoots  a  kitten  otter  with  a  large  dace, 
which  his  dam  has  given  him,  followed  by 
a  couple  more  young  ones,  that  were  trying 
their  utmost  to  rob  him  of  it.  They 
squealed,  bit,  scratched,  and  carried  on 
like  little  demons ;  first  one  had  the  dace, 
then  soother.     Sometimes  they  were  on 
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the  slab,  then,  again,  they  were  in  the 
water.  The  thing  they  looked  most  like 
was  a  lady*s  brown  sable  boa,  twisted  up 
and  endowed  with  life  ;  they  writhed  and 
twisted  about  like  eels.  How  it  would 
have  ended  I  cannot  say,  for  the  dam  at 
that  moment  put  her  head  up  with  another 
fine  dace,  and,  in  my  eagerness  to  see,  I 
pushed  a  stone  off  the  crumbling  wall. 

A  long  wave  passed  under  the  arch,  and 
I  got  up  to  dry  myself. 

The  sky-lark,  because  it  is  so  common, 
only  receives  casual  notice  from  those  who 
are  privileged  to  hear  the  bird's  song  and 
watch  its  mounting  flight  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Bird  calendars  have 
been  compiled,  giving  the  dates  of  the 
first  singing  of  birds.  These  are  not  to 
be  entirely  depended  on,  for  what  has 
been  is  not  now. 

Seasons  have  changed  considerably  of 
late — well  within  our  own  time,  that  is. 
And  this  matter  has  affbcted  bird-life 
more  or  less,  especially  so  far  as  the  time 
of  their  first  being  heard  is  concerned. 

Again,  the  records  of  one  county  will 
not  do  for  another.  What  books  can  do 
is  to  suggest  an  average  estimate. 

The  singer  under  notice,  and  his  ringing, 
upward  flight,  are  two  of  the  very  com- 
monest sounds  and  sights  of  the  country. 
If,  after  hearing  larks  sing  from  year  to 
year,  these  birds  should  suddenly  vanish, 
how  much  the  loss  would  be  deplored  ! 
That  is  ever  best  that  is  nearest  to  us, 
and,  indeed,  the  commonest  pleasures 
and  duties  of  daily  life  are,  after  all,  our 
greatest  blessings. 

Now,  although  larks  are  far  more 
numerous  in  the  fields  than  sparrows, 
during  reaping-time  excepted,  not  one  in 
twenty  that  may  be  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
the  birds  daily  could  describe  their 
plumage  or  the  structure  of  their  feet. 
Even  those  who  keep  these  birds  and  value 
them  highly — for  they  do  that  in  the 
country — would  not  be  able  to  tell  you  how 
many  feathers  the  bird  had  in  its  wing  or 
tail.  I  once  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  a 
fine  lark  to  his  owner.  "  Ah  well,  'tis  just 
as  you  says,"  he  rejoined  ;  **  but  I  niver 
sin  it  afore.  I  shell  valley  him  more  'an 
iver  I  did  now."  There  are  unexpected 
and  untold  beauties  to  be  found  in 
common  birds  if  looked  for. 

Apart  from  the  raids  made  on  them  by 
bird-nesting  boys,  young  larks  rarely  come 
to  grief ;  and  even  at  the  hands  of  these 
they  do  not  suffer  much.  The  knowledge 
that  there  may  be  three  or  four  nests  in 
one  field,  and  the  finding  of  one  of  them, 
are  very  different  matters.     A  lark's  nest  is 


a  very  artless  affair  to  look  at,  but  the  most 
consummate  art  is  used  by  the  bird  for 
the  purpose  of  its  concealment.  Any 
hollow  where  the  hoof  of  a  cow  or  horse 
has  splodged  in  when  the  ground  was 
soft  is  carefully  rounded  up  by  the  bird. 
There  is  something  game-looking  about 
young  larks.  Once,  and  once  only,  I 
accidentally  touched  with  the  toe  of  my 
boot  a  lark's  nest  in  crossing  a  grass- 
field.  The  young  ones  were  nearly  ready 
to  fly ;  out  they  turned,  like  so  many 
sentries,  and  challenged  me.  Those  who 
may  have  had  a  similar  experience  will 
know  all  about  that  challenge  note,  for 
it  does  not  mean  fear  or  defiance.  No 
other  young  birds  that  I  have  seen  ever 
stand  on  their  legs  so  high,  or  with  such 
confidence,  as  these  larks  do. 

Considering  that  they  are  field  song- 
sters, they  suffer  little  from  their  natural 
enemies  in  the  nesting  season.  It  is 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  Nature,  this  pro- 
tective power  that  is  accorded  to  all 
youngsters,  furred  and  feathered  ones 
included.  No  matter  where  the  place 
chosen  may  be — and  the  closer  to  man 
and  his  surroundings  the  better — so  very 
close  is  it  at  times  that  from  that  very  fact 
their  presence  is  never  even  suspected — 
they  rear  their  young  in  peace.  Cattle 
pass  to  and  fro,  biting  a  bit  here  and  a  bit 
there,  but  never,  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
long experience,  have  I  ever  known  the 
tuft  that  hung  over  and  concealed  the  nest 
bitten  ofl^"  by  grazing  cattle,  or  the  nest 
trampled  on  by  their  hoofs.  Others  may 
have  seen  this,  but  I  never  have.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  I  refer  to  cases  when 
the  creature  and  its  home  have  never  been 
touched  by  human  hands.  No  matter 
how  clever  the  human  bungler  may  think 
he  has  been,  the  birds  know  he  has  been 
there,  and  they  act  accordingly.  Look  at 
them  and  pass  on,  as  I  did,  when  I 
watched  those  young  larks  walk  into  their 


nest  again. 


"  Cuckoo  !  cuckoo  !  "  shouts  the  grey 
long-tailed  bird  as  he  flies,  and  those  that 
hear  and  see  him  always  note  him,  for  he 
is  considered  by  country  folks  to  be  a  bird 
of  good  or  evil  omen. 

To  see  a  cuckoo  before  breakfast  is,  by 
some,  considered  a  bad  omen.  Things, 
as  they  have  it,  will  then  go  crooked  all 
through  the  day.  But,  if  the  bird  is  seen 
after  breakfast,  everything  will  be  propi- 
tious. There  is  hardly  any  ending  to 
cuckoo  lore.  One  fact  is  quite  certain, 
the  bird  is  a  good  friend  to  all  those  who 
cultivate  the  soil  in  any  shape  or  way,  as 
caterpillars  form  the  principal  part  of  its 
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food.  So  partial  is  the  bird  to  one  hairy 
caterpillar,  locallj-  called  "hairy  oubit" 
and  "devil's  ring,"  that  the  bird's  stomach 
is  lined  with  hairs  to  a  very  remarkable 
extent. 

When  I  was  younger,  one  I  knew  who 
posed  as  a  verj'  great  authority,  would 
not  believe  that  the  young  cuckoo  shoul- 
dered the  young  of  its  foster-parents  out 
of  the  nest,  so  that  it  might  have  all  the 
food  they  could  gel  for  itself. 

It  is  a  most  wcjnderful  phase  of  natural 
life,  these  dead  yjung  that  the  cuckoo  has 
shouldered  out  bt-nealh  the  nest,  and  the 


just  to  keep  his  little  nails  in  proper 
scratching  order,  in  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular bank  of  a  small  dyke  that  acts  a.s 
feeder  to  a  watercress-bed,  is  very  fre- 
quently finished  up  by  the  pipit  as  a  nest- 
ing-site. Now,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  hen  cuckoo  to  lay  in  a  nest  of  that 
kind,  but  she  can  shuffle  down,  and  drop 
the  egg  into  it  from  her  mouth. 

The  life  of  a  naturalist,  if  it  were  pro- 
longed for  him  well  beyond  the  allotted 
time  of  three-score  years  and  ten,  and  all 
his  faculties  preserved,  until,  at  last,  the 
golden  bowl  is  broken,  and  the  light  dies 


speckled  parasiii'  fillinu'  up  the  whole  <)f  it. 
And,  in  spite  <■]  all  ibat.  lo  think  of  his 
being  most  cari'fulU  fi*d  and  tended  by  his 
foster-parents!  A  vmnig  cuckoo  is  a  bad 
lot. 

On  the  moors  and  commons  of  southern 
counties,  in  certain  localities,  cuckoos  in 
their  season  were  abundant  before  alter- 
ations had  taken  place.  They  are  fairly 
numerous  now,  fur  I  can  get  a  young  one 
from  the  nest  out  of  which  he  has  turned 
the  right  ou-ners  at  almost  any  time  in  the 
right  season. 

The  egg  of  thi'  cuckoo  is  very  small, 
considering  the  sm-  of  the  bird.  This, 
when  laid,  the  cuckoo — in  seven  cases  out 
of  ten,  but  there  are  exceptions — carries  in 
her  capacious  mouth,  and  drops  in  the 
nest  of  the  bird  she  has  selected.  Those 
who  know  the  nesting  habits  of  the  tree 
and  meadow  pipits  look  for  them  where 
others  would  not.  A  small  hollow,  for 
instance,  which  a  water-vole  has  scratched, 


out,  is  only  long  enough  lo  luarn  a  little 
of  what  we  shall  know  more  about  here- 
after;  and,  by  the  way,  the  life-odour  of 
fresh  earth,  and  the  aromatic  scent  from 
waving  trees,  will  keep  a  man  young  for  a 
long  time. 

In  case  our  readers  might  fall  in  with  a 
young  cuckoo  in  the  conditions  above 
described,  let  me  give  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  what  it  looks  like  when  it  is 
feathered,  but  not  yel  able  to  fly.  At  first 
sight  it  is  very  like'a  young  hawk. 

The  bill  is  dusky,  and  not  so  much 
hooked  as  that  of  the  old  bird;  the 
margins  of  the  gape,  or  mandibles,  are 
yellow,  the  eyes  brown.  The  upper  parts 
are  banded  with  dark  grey,  brown,  and 
light  red,  the  greater  part  of  the  feathers 
being  tipped  with  reddish-white.  The 
short  wings,  short  compared  to  what  they 
will  be,  are  mottled  much  after  the  same 
manner.  The  fore  part  and  sides  of  the 
neck  are  banded  with  blackish-brown  and 
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white,  with  a  tinge  of  red.  The  rest  of 
the  lower  parts  are  white,  with  dusky  bars  ; 
the  feet  yellow. 

Nothing  amiable  can  be  said  about 
young  cuckoos,  for,  as  they  increase  in 
size,  they  compel  their  foster-parents  to 
slave  for  them.  They  are  pugnacious  to  a 
degree ;  if  you  place  your  finger  near 
them,  they  will  peck  at  it  and  strike  with 
their  wings.  This  is  not  a  peculiarity  that 
belongs  to  the  swallowing  parasite  alone  ; 
to  be  just,  we  must  state  that  the  young  of 
the  turtle-dove — that  emblem  of  gentle- 
ness— act  in  the  same  way  as  do  the 
young  cuckoos. 

The  snipes,  or  heather  bleaters,  as  they 
are  called,  have  not  yet  quite  deserted  one 
of  those  old  haunts  in  Surrey  that  I  know, 
where  at  one  time  they  could  be  seen  all 
the  year  round  in  considerable  numbers. 
But  in  the  course  of  next  year — 1895 — the 
few  pairs  that  now  frequent  it  will  go,  for 
preparations  are  well  advanced  for  drain- 
ing the  moor — the  bog  portion  of  it,  not 
the  heathery  parts — for  purposes  of  spade 
husbandry.  Miles  of  what,  four  years  ago, 
was  swamp  bog  is  now  covered  with  vege- 
table gardens,  and  more  will  follow. 

Last  November — 1893 — 1  was  walking 
up  the  side  of  the  bog  meadow  looking 
after  snipes ;  this  Februai7  to  March, 
1894,  I  went  there  again  for  the  same 


purpose,  and  found  to  my  astonishment  a 
fine  double-span  glass-house,  quite  two 
hundred  feet  in  length,  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  now  completely  drained 
meadows,  for  fruit-growing ;  the  alders  and 
reeds  are  all  gone. 

Our  favourite  hunting- swamps  are  almost 
things  of  the  past  now.  1  have  never 
heard  that  snipes  move  their  young  like 
the  woodcocks  do,  and  have  never  known 
them,  at  any  time,  to  lead  their  chicks 
about  in  the  open  manner  that  the  wood- 
cock will  do  at  times,  under  favourable 
conditions. 

Young  snipes,  like  their  patents,  are 
hideling  squatters.  At  first  they  are  not 
firm  on  their  legs — at  least,  they  appear  to 
wobble  a  bit,  as  they  tumble  out  of  their 
flag-and-rush  nest  if  alarmed.  At  the  very 
first  glance  they  might  be  taken  for  frogs 
on  the  jump.  That  is  all  you  will  see  of 
them.  As  to  looking  after  them,  do  not 
attempt  it,  for  they  are  gone  where  you 
will  not  be  able  to  follow.  Young  wood- 
cocks we  could  always  have  had  if  we 
wished,  but  young  snipes  were  never 
offered,  because  they  were  not  to  be  got 
at,  alive  and  uninjured. 

Furred  and  feathered  youngsters  have 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  largely 
developed  ;  in  young  snipes  it  is  so  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 


THE   PRINCE   WILL  NE'ER   COME   BACK  AGAIN. 


She  left  the  ball-room's  brilliant  scene— 

The  men.  ihe  music  seemed  so  stale- 
And.  pickini^  up  a  magazine. 

She  lead  a  lillle  fairy  lale. 
Though  childish  was  Ihe  old,  old  plot. 

The  slightest  bit  of  mere  romance, 
Vet  as  she  read  she  quite  forgot 

Her  partner  waited  Tor  the  dance. 


A  Pritrcfss  tuUd  the  neighbouring  land. 
And  shf  was  proud  and  fair  as  day. 

And  though  he  long  had  sought  her  hand 
She  answered  ntUher  Yea  nor  Nay. 

One  day  he  had  io  cross  the  sea 
To  Jighl  an  Ogre  in  his  den. 

And  ere  he  U/t,   •■Farewell."  said  he. 


"Mayhap  I'll  n. 


e  back 


again. 


I  herscll 

In  regions  quite  unknown  lo  nia 
i\liJ  ihrunging  Taiiy.  sprite,  and  elf. 

For  this  is  liow  Ihe  story  ran— 
Beginning,   Onee  upon  a  lime 

There  lived  a  lonely  fury  Pnnc 
Whose  kingdom  zpns  a  sunnv  clime 

If'hich  mortals  have  for'gctien  si 


slu-jcl!  „..  ,h-,„,l. 

Nor  did  she  cease  I,'  iio/:.r  ,iiid  sing. 
But  Jays,  and  weeks,  nnd  tmmths  tcent  by. 

No  tidings  gi-er  came  ;  and  then 
The  Princess  learned,  alas  !  to  sigh 

••I  wish  he  would  come  back  again  I" 

One  night  a  mighty  wina 

And  blew  about  her  n 
The  liembling  Princess  c. 

Her  weaiied  eyes  in  soothing  sleep. 
And  then,  i 

A  voice  pealed  forth  across  the  fen, 
"He  fought,  and  brm'ely  played  his  part— 


:ky  keep. 


The  Prince  v 


again." 


She  mused— to  her  the  fable  hore 

The  moral  of  the  roiKht-have-lwen ; 
And  he  was  waiting  at  the  door 

Who  long  had  sought  to  make  her  Que 
His  voice  awoke  her  from  her  dream^ 

"  Our  waltz  !     You  promised  No.   lO." 
She  answered,  with  a  meny  gleam, 

"  I  think  we  may  go  back  again," 

J.  M. 


A    VOYAGE     OF    THE    "SUNBEAM." 
Bv    ROBERT   C.    BURT. 


IF  not  the  ruler  of  the  "Queen's 
Navee,"  Lord  Brassey  may  be  counted 
a  ruler,  and  a  very  widely  respected  ruler, 
of  that  important  marine  force,  and  it  is 
in  absolute  defiance  of  the  Gilbcrtian 
golden  rule  that  he  has  attained  to  that 
honoured  position.  Not  alone  as  states- 
man and  politic 
clan  has  he  stuck 
to  his  desk  and 
grown  so  rich 
that  he  was  sent 
"  by  a  pocket 
borough  into  Par- 
liament," but  he 
has  found  it 
necessary,  in 
order  to  speak 
with  authority  on 
matters  concern- 
ing the  sea,  to 
know  something 
about  it — of  its 
boundlessness,  its 
perils,  its  poten- 
tialities, and  the 
methods  by  which 
it  is  controlled 
and  utilised  for 
the  benefit  of 
humanity.  So  it 
is  by  qualifying 
himself  as  an  ex- 
pert seaman,  and 
studying  marine 
matters  from  the 
view -point  of 
the  sailor,  that  the 
Governor  of 
Victoria  has  come  to  be  acknowledged 
as  a  world-wide  authority  on  everj-thing 
pertaining  to  the  sea,  and  particularly 
to  its  naval  occupants.  Is  not  Lord 
Brassey  one  of  the  very  few  amateur  sea- 
men in  the  world,  if  not  the  only  one, 
who  holds  a  master  mariner's  certificate 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  ?  And  is  it 
not  a  fact  also  that  there  are  very 
few  professional  seamen  who  can  navi- 
gate a  vessel  better  than  he  ?  In 
his    fine     yacht,    the     Sunbeam,    he    has 


ploughed  the  main  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  through  all  weathers,  and  always 
without  accident.  So  that  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Governor  of  Victoria  he  had  to 
consider  his  reputation  as  a  practical  sea- 
man, and  eschew  the  landlubber  methods 
of  reaching  his  far  -  distant  destinatioil. 
There  was  his 
icht  the 
I    which 


had 


to 


Australia 
how.  The  high 
viceregal  office  to 
which  he  had 
been  appointed 
demanded  the 
maintenance  of  a 
certain  dignity, 
and  to  some 
people,  no  doubt, 
this  would  appear 
impossible  if  the 
Queen's  repre- 
sentative acted  as 
skipper  of  his  own 


cht.      On     the 


other  hand.  Lord 
Brassey  recog- 
nised that  here 
was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving 
his  capabilities 
and    dauntless 


be  s 


y  ques- 


;rely  qu 
loned  if  he  i 
taken  his  passage 
by  mail  steamer.  So  at  the  risk  of  danger, 
dignity,  and  delay,  the  master  of  the 
Sunbeam  set  out  in  his  craft  of  538  tons, 
yacht  measurement,  for  his  new  home 
fourteen  thousand  miles  away. 

The  travels  of  Lord  Brassey  in  the  Sun- 
beam have  already  been  made  known 
through  the  medium  of  an  agreeable 
volume,  but  for  a  long  and  venturesome 
voyage  nothing  in  the  naval  Lord's  marine 
experience  has  been  accomplished  to  equal 
the  last  trip  from  Portsmouth  to  Melbourne. 
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That  it  was  long  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  Sunbeam  left  Portsmouth  on 
July  16,  and  did  not  reach  Melbourne  until 
exactly  three   months    later.      In    actual 


It  was  on  this  portion  of  the  voyage  that 
the  Sunbeam  went  through  a  trying  ordeal, 
a  graphic  account  of  which  Lord  Brassey 
gives  in  his  log.     The  yacht  was  a  day  or 


sailing,  however,  the  voyage  may  be 
regarded  as  exceptionally  speedy  for  so 
small  a  craft.  Deducting  stoppages  at 
such  places  as  Madeira,  the  Cape,  and 
Western  Australia,  the  actual  saihng  time 
for  the  i+,ooo  miles  was  sixty-six  days. 
Out  of  this  distance  only  2500  miles  were 
navigated  under  steam.  The  Sunbeam's 
sailing  capacity  is  immense.  Under  a  fine 
cloud  of  canvas,  comprising  balloon  stay- 
sails, studding  sails,  jib  topsails,  and  yard- 
gaff  topsails,  she  can  bowl  along  with  the 
wind  on  her  quarter  at  an  average  speed  of 
fifteen  knots  an  hour.  The  best  run  in  one 
(lay  was  315  knots,  and  the  average  daily 
speed  between  England  and  Australia  was 
118  miles.  A  remarkably  fine  run  was 
that  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Western  Australia,  which  was  accomplished, 
on  the  unusual  latitude  of  thirty-five,  in 
twenty-three  days.  The  views  given  else- 
where will  show  the  yacht  running  down 
the  easting  under  a  full  cloud  of  canvas. 


two  out  from  the  Cajie.  "  At  sunset,"  his 
Lordship  writes,  "the  wind  drew  round  to 
north-ivcst.  .\li  fore-and-aft  canvas  was 
stowed,  and  at  9  p.m.  we  were  scud- 
ding before  a  fresh  gale.  The  sea 
was  still  moderate,  and  so  continued 
until  after  midnight,  when  I  left;  the 
deck.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  were 
struggling  in  the  worst  weather  which 
the  Sunkam  has  e\er  encountered.  Hap- 
pily, it  was  of  short  duration,  and  the 
change  was  due  to  our  having  entered 
the  Agulhas  current,  which  runs  con- 
stantly to  westward  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  knots  an  hour,  and  opposing  winds 
from  westward  causing  a  high,  steep,  and 
confused  sea,  which  is  particularly  trying 
to  small  vessels.  The  Sunbeam  scudded 
before  the  gale  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  knots 
under  square  foresails,  foretopsails,  and 
top-gallant  sail,  but  with  no  fore-and-aft 
canvas  set.  She  rolled  greatly,  though 
not  deeply,  and  took   in  large  quantities 
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of  wateT  in  the  waist  on  both  sides. 
Three  times  we  were  filled  nearly  up  to 
the  rail.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  vessel  has  such  a  deluge  of  water 
been  seen  on  her  deck.  It  found  its  way 
below  through  imperfectly  secured  sky- 
lights in  copious  cascades.  Sybil  [Lady 
Brassey]  and  all  below  behaved  with 
splendid  courage.  The  whole  party  were 
quickly  at  work  bailing  and  mopping  up, 
and  when  the  carpenter  appeared  on  the 
scene,  cheery  and  resourceful,  the  influx 
of  water  was  gradually  arrested.  I  jumped 
into  my  clothes  as  quickly  as  I  could  after 
the  sea  began  to  break  on  board  ;  but 
when  I  reached  the  deck  the  worst  was 
already  over.  The  seas  were  running 
longer  and  truer  than  when  we  were  on 
the  edge  of  the  current  in  the  compara- 
tively shoal  waters  of  the  Agulhas  Bank. 
The  old  ship  was  behaving  nobly,  and 
steadily  maintained  a  speed  of  thirteen 
knots  for  more  than  eight  hours,  and 
only    shipping    broken    water    over     the 


hours,  the  top-gallant  sail  was  secured. 
It  is  a  feat  which  should  be  placed  on 
record  to  the  honour  of  Coker,  the 
boatswain,  and  Allen  and  Coward,  two 
able  seamen  who  were  with  him  on  the 
yard.  When  the  morning  broke  on  the 
twentieth  [of  September]  it  was  gratifying 
to  find  that  the  Sunbeam  had  sustained 
no  injury  in  her  hull  or  aloft."  A  some- 
what similar  e.xperience  was  gone  through 
when  nearing  the  West  Australian  coast 
off  Cape  Leuivin.  All  the  sail  was  torn 
off  the  Sunbeam  except  the  lower  topsail, 
and  a  fearful  time  was  experienced  by  all 
on  board.  During  the  ga!e  the  yacht  ga\e 
a  terrific  lurch,  hurling  Lord  Brassey  on 
his  head  against  the  steering  binnacle. 
Though  suffering  a  severe  shock  his 
Lordship  was  not  seriously  injured, 
though,  as  he  himself  said,'  it  was  a 
miracle  he  was  not  killed. 

Beyond  these  rough  e.tperienees  the 
voyage,  though  somewhat  tedious  through 
its  length,  was  most  enjoyable.     Two  days 


rail  amidships.  At  th 
ment  of  the  gale  the  top-gallant  yard 
parrel  and  sheet  were  carried  away.  I)y 
great  exertions,  continued  for  nearly  two 


were  spent  at  Madeira  in  most  agreeable 
fashion,  and  one  of  the  pleasures  indulged 
in  was  that  of  lunching  on  the  mountain- 
side, as  shown  in  the  views.    At  this  point 
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Lord  Brassey's  daughter,  the  Hon.  ^Its. 
Egerton,  and  Jliss  Street,  a  friend  of  the 
family,  left  the  yacht  and  returned  to 
England,  and  the  rest  of  the  voyage  was 
completed  with  Lord  and  Lady  Brassey, 
Mr.  Henry  Hannen  (son  of  the  late  Lord 
Hanneii  of  Divorce  Court  fame),  and 
Dr.  Morton,  medical  officer  (responsible 
for  the  excellent  photographs  illustrating 
this  article),  on  board. 

Neptune   came    on   board  in  the  usual 
style  on   crossing  the  line,  Lord  Brassey 


falls.  While  navigating  the  vessel,  he  did 
not  omit  to  take  part  in  the  rougher  work. 
There  was  scarcely  a  morning  during  the 
voyage  on  which  he  did  not  take  a  hand 
at  pumping  H'ater,and  he  frequently  assisted 
at  the  wheel  and  at  hauling  in  and  setting 
the  sails.  He  has  an  enormous  capacity 
for  work,  and  when  he  was  not  engaged 
in  the  management  of  the  yacht  he 
was  busy  reading  books,  from  Homer's 
"  Odyssey "  to  Jenks's  "  History  of 
Victoria,"  marking  passages  and  indexing 


receiving  him  dressed  in  the  full  uniform  of 
a  naval  commander,  while  Lady  Brass  \ 
occupied  a  chair  of  state.  After  the  usual 
colloquy,  rockets  were  sent  up,  and  there 
was  a  flare  of  blue  lights  in  the  tropical 
and  clear  atmosphere.  Among  the  places 
touched  at  en  route  were  St.  Vincent 
St.  Helena,  Capetown,  and  Albany ;  and 
during  the  whole  voyage  Lord  Brasses 
had  control  of  the  vessel,  with  Captain 
Macdonald  as  navigating  officer  in  case  of 
emergency.  Lord  Brassey's  navigation  is 
spoken  of  as  perfect,  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  it  being  the  absolute  accuracy 
with  which  he  always  judged   the  land 


thim  m   his  picuiiar   stik   with    the    aid 
ol  botes 

Ihc  courage  shoun  bv  I  ad*  Brassey  in 
undertaking  'iueh  a  lon^  and  tr\ingvojage 
IS  highl)  spoken  ol  In  her  distinguished 
husband  '>hc  was  seicril  times  flooded 
out  and  often  pitched  ibout  in  a  most 
unmerciful  manner  but  like  a  true  sea 
womin  she  neier  complained  and  was 
never  ner^cus  ^he  is  an  enthusiastic 
>aehts«oman  and  alm<  st  as  skilful  -i 
navigator  is  lord  Brasse\  Her  interest 
m  the  navigation  of  the  \acht  was  great 
and  unceasing  ind  almost  every  day  she 
assisted  at  the  operation  of  determining  the 
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ship's  position  by  means  of  the  sun.  Three 
separate  calculations  were  invariably  made 
by  I.ord  and  I^dy  Brassey  and  Captain 
McDonald,  and  her  Ladyship's  handling  of 
the  sextant  was  always  to  be  relied  on. 

When  Lord  Brassey  agreed  to  succeed 
Lord  Hopetoun  as  Governor  of  Victoria, 
it  was  generally  conceded  that  he  would 
have  a  difficult  task  in  attaining  to  the 
great  popularity  of  his  youthful  and 
esteemed  predecessor.  Those,  however, 
who  were  aware  of  Lord  Brassey's  kindly 
benevolence,  statesmanlike  qualities,  and 
broadly  democratic  views  in  England, 
entertained  no  doubt  that  he  and  his  kind- 
hearted  and  genial  wife  would  soon  win 
their  way  into  the  affections  of  the  Vic- 
torian people.  This  assumption  has  very 
quickly  proved  correct,  for  during  the  first 
few  months  of  Lord  and  Lady  Brassey's 
occupancy  of  Melbourne  Government 
House,  they  have,  by  means  of  liberal 
entertainment,  a  readiness  to  patronise 
and  attend  functions  of  all  kinds,  from 
banquets  to  humble  missionary  gatherings, 
and  the  exercise  of  generosity  towards  all 
charitable  movements,  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  widespread  and  thoroughly  sincere 
popularity,  which  bids  fair  to  eclipse  the 
general  liking  evinced  towards  all  previous 
Governors.  The  fact  that  Lord'  Brassey 
sailed  his  own  yacht,  the  well-known 
Sunheam,  14,000  miles,  to  Australia,  was 
sufficient  to  assure  his  popularity  among  a 


people  whose  prosperity  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  and  the  ties  of  affection  between 
him  and  the  people  of  Victoria  have  been 
and  are  being  strengthened  by  the  lively 
interest  he  takes  in  the  public  affairs  and 
amusements  of  the  community.  A  great 
fillip  has  been  given  to  cycling,  yachting, 
hunting,  and  rowing  in  Victoria  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Lord  and  Lady  Brassey  are 
keen  lovers  of  these  sports,  and  scarcely  a 
morning  passes  without  one  or  the  other 
taking  a  spin  on  the  cycle  or  a  canter  on 
horseback.  From  an  aristocratic  point  of 
view  the  Government  House  has  rarely 
contained  a  more  distinguished  company 
than  that  which  graced  it  during  the  great 
Melbourne  racing  carnival  a  month  or 
two  ago.  Besides  Lord  and  Lady  Brassey 
and  their  staff  (the  Karl  of  Shaftesbury, 
I  ord  Richard  Nevill,  Captain  Freeman 
I  homas,  and  Captain  Wallington).  there 
have  been  staying  at  the  House  Lady 
Maud  Warrender  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's 
sister  and  wife  of  the  Comman<ier  of  the 
British  Fleet  in  Chinese  waters).  Admiral 
Cyprian -Bridge  (Commander  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Squadron),  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Freeman- 
Thomas  (Lord  Brassey's  daughter),  Mr. 
Henry  Hannen  (son  of  the  late  Lord 
Haniien),  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cavendish,  Miss 
Dalley  (daughter  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  New  South  Wales),  and  Lieutenant 
Duff,  R.N. 


HER     MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN', 
■Jl  Uralri^r  andlkt  lalt  Frinci  lUtry  of  Halltnifrg. 


MR. 


W.    DOWNEY,    THE    QUEEN'S    PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Illustrations  from  Photographs  by   IV.  and  D.  Dawniy,  Ebury  Street. 


THE  name  of  Downey  has  a  world- 
wide fame,  and  it  is  one  that  suggests 
two  things  —  excellent  photography  in 
general,  and  royal  photography  in  par- 
ticular ;  for  among  the  many  distinguisiied 
heads  Mr.  Downey  has  posed  during  a  long 
career,  some  are  crowned,  while  others 
have  the  crown  in  prospect.  But  chioily, 
of  course,  it  is  as  the  favourite  photographer 
of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  that  Mr. 
W.  Downey,  head  of  the  celebrated  firm 
of  W,  and  D.  Downey,  is  known  to  fame. 
For  quite  a  generation  Mr.  Downey  has 
been  the  constant  recipient  of  royal  com- 
mands, so  it  may  easily  be  inferred  that  a 
talk  with  the  "  Grand  Old  Photographer," 
as  he  has  been  styled,  was  not  without 
peculiar  interest, 

I  found  Mr.  Downey  (writes  a  repre- 
sentative of  The  English  lUuslraled  Maga- 
aine)  at  home  in  his  pleasant  residence, 
10,  Nevern  Square,  Earl's  Court,  where 
he  received  me  with  old  -  fashioned 
courtesy  and  geniality.  "  I  have  been  a 
good  deal  interviewed  lately,"  he  began, 
'•ajid  I  fear  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  anything  new  to  say,  but  I  think 
we  may  manage  to  find  something 
for  your  'Morning  Call'  that  has  not 
yet  been  said." 


I  assured  Mr.  Downey  that  his  long  and 
interesting  experience  must  necessarily 
contain  more  reminiscences  than  a  few 
brief  interviews  could  exhaust.  And  so  it 
proved  ;  for  although  my  host  declared 
with  a  quiet  smile  that  he  didn't  feel  quite 
up  to  being  interviewed,  he  gradually 
unfolded  a  story  which  made  one  wish  the 
veteran  would  compile  his  reminiscences. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Downey  told  me  much  more 
than  these  pages  at  my  disposal  will 
permit  me  to  record. 

"You  know,"  said  Mr.  Downey,  "there 
is  a  report  going  about  that  I  am  a  Scotch- 
man, and  wit^  it  goes  an  anecdote  con- 
ccrningwhat  lamallcged  to  have  said  to  the 
Queen.  The  story  is  now  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  sees  the  light  every  little  while, 
but  it  is  absolutely  untrue.  Yes,  it  was 
once  contradicted  in  an  evening  paper ;  so 
also  was  the  statement  about  my  nation- 
ality. 1  am  a  North  of  England  man— not 
a  Scotchman  at  ail." 

"  It  was  in  the  North  that  you  began 
business,  I  think,  Mr.  Downey?" 

"  Yes.  in  my  birthplace,  South  Shields. 
That  was  about  forty  years  ago.  From 
Shields,  after  some  business  connection 
with  Rligh  and  Morpeth,  the  firm  moved 
to  Newcastle  and  finally  to  London.     At 
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tlie  outset  of  my 

cncourngenient  from  i 

Bright  said  I  was  sure  to  succfun,  iiiiii  .Mr. 

Spurgcon  gave  me  similar  hoarlt-iiiiif;-     ' 

have   tried    to   realise    it,    and    it'    I    have 

succeeded  all  the  merit  I  can  claim  is  that 

of  industry. 

'■My  first  royal  photusnii^li  was  one 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  taken  idioiit 
thirty  years  ago  at  the  Vork  Agricultural 
Show.  That  was  followed  by  the  Prince's 
command  to  come  to  Abergeldie.  I'lic 
photographs  taken  there  were  so  success- 
ful that  her  Majesty  sent  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Ponsonby  to  bid  me  come  on  to  lialmoral, 
where  the  Queen  gave  me  her  first  sitting. 
Since  then  1  have  been  constant  I  v 
employed  by  her  Majesty  and  other 
members  of  the  roj'al  family,  also  by 
many  foreign  CourtE." 

Then  with  affectionate  regret  Mr. 
Downey  referred  to  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Ponsonby.  "  During  twenty-eight  years," 
he  said,  "  I  found  him  always  the  same 
courteous  and  amiable  gentleman,  the 
Queen's  most  devoted  and  faithful  servant. 
I  have  many  kind  letters  from  him,  which 
I  shall  always  value.  Among  other  charm- 
ing men  in  the  royal  service  I  may  mention 
Sir  Christopher    I'eesdale    and    tlie   late 


Sir  William  Knollys,  whom  I  shall  gratefully 
remember  to  the  end  of  my  life.  By  the 
way,  here  arc  a  few  of  the  kind  letters  I 
have  received  from  royalty  expressing 
(heir  satisfaction  with  my  work.  You 
may  look  at  them  if  you'll  promise  to 
repeat  nothing  you  may  see."  And  Mr. 
I)o«ney  handed  me  several  missives.  It 
is  no  breach  of  confidence,  however,  to 
state  that  the  kindly  tone  of  the  letters 
showed  that  Mr.  Downey  is  valued  in  high 
quarters  not  wholly  in  a  professional 
capacity. 

"I  have  also,"  went  on  Mr.  Downey, 
"  letters  from  Hright,  Cobden,  and  many 
distinguished  statesmen,  Sir  George  Grey 
among  the  number,  and  I  have  letters 
from  people  noted  in  the  artistic  world — 
pools,  painters,  authors,  and  actors.  By 
the  wav,  here  is  a  slorv  hitherto  unpub- 
Hslied  about  :\Ir.  Ruskin.  William  Bell 
Srott,  and  Dimte  (labriel  Kossctti :  I  was 
tiiking  thi'ir  ])orirnits  lojjrther.  and  for  the 
jiurpose  of  grouping  wouki  have  had  ^Ir. 
Ruskin  sit  down.  But  no;  his  reverence 
fur  Ros,setti  was  so  great  that  he  would 
not  sit  down  in  his  presence,  and  so 
had   to  be   taken    standing,     S<nne   more 
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anecdotes  may  occur  to  me  at  Ebury  Street, 
for  I  should  like  you  to  come  to  the 
studio,  just  to  make  the  Call  complete. 
In  the  meantime,  perhaps  you  will  accom- 
pany me  over  the  house,  which  I  look 
upon  as  the  reward  of  a  long  professional 
career," 

As  we  went  up  to  the  drawing-room, 
Mr.  Downey  paused  on  the  landing  and 
called  my  attention  to  a  most  interesting 
relic  of  Gustave  Dor^ — the  palette  and 
brushes  last  used  by  that  great  painter. 
Fortunately,  the  paint  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  just  as  it  was  when  Dor6  laid  down 
his  tools  for  ever. 

"  I  don't  boast  of  pictures  at  all,"  my 
host  explained ;  "  but  I  have  one  or  two 
that  are  of  interest.  This  is  a  drawing  by 
Dor^,  that  is  Richardson's  '  Wreckers,' 
and  there  is  a  Turner  water-colour.  Some 
of  my  pictures  are  interesting  chiefly  to 
myself  from  their  associations.  This,  for 
instance,"  said  Mr,  Downey,  after  we  had 
descended  to  the  dining-room,  "is  a 
portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Ingham, 
M.P.  for  South  Shields,  who  was  through 
life  my  valued  friend.  Ah,  he  was  an 
upright  man  of  the  old  school.  When  I 
was  a  lad  I  thought  of  the  Government 


Service,  but  a  defect  in  my  left  eye  dis- 
qualified me,  after  I  had  passed  my 
examination.     A  word  from  Mr.  Ingham 


would  have  got  over  that,  but  he  would  not 
say  it.  I  think  they  are  rarer  no»-,  such 
grand  old  English  gentlemen." 

Mr.  Downey  is  most  grateful  to  his 
friends  in  the  North  and  the  Press 
generally  for  the  long-continued  interes-t 
they  have  shown  in  his  career,  and  last 
Christmas  brought  him  a  valuable  remem- 
brance from  >Ir.  H.  S.  Edwards,  ship- 
builder, of  Bjthom,  Corbridge-on-Tyne, 
with  the  following  inscription — 
H.  S.  E..  lo  his  old  Friend, 


al  Ihc  Hij;h  Dock,  South  S 

and   in   ailmiralion  of   the   slcrling   qualities 

by  nhich  he  has  become 

Her  Majesty's  favourite  Photographer, 

and  thai  of  mo^t  of  Ihe  Royal  families  of  Europe. 


Xnias 
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The    people   in   the  North   arc  evidently 
proud  of  the  success  of  Messrs.  Downey. 

Then  we  returned  to  Mr.  Downey's  cosy 
sanctum,  where  he  showed  me  his  auto- 
graph album,  which,  with  Northern 
caution,  he  keeps  in  an  iron  safe,  for  it 
contains  a  collection  of  signatures  that 
possibly  could  not  be  matched  anywhere. 
The  signature  of  her  Majesty  is  of  especial 
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brother,  Mr,  Daniel  Downey.  My  eld^ 
brother,  too,  Mr.  James  Downey,  J.P., 
now  of  South  Shields,  though  not  a  partner, 
was  long  connected  with  me  in  my  work, 
chiefly  as  foreign  correspondent.  He  is  a 
most  studious  man  and  a  great  linguisL 
At  present  the  weight  of  seventy-two  years 
has  not  prevented  him  from  taking  up  the 
study  of  Spanish." 

Arrived  at  the  studio,  of  which  the 
gallery  is  the  largest  in  I^ndon,  Mr. 
Downey  fulfilled  his  promise  of  telling  me 
something  about  his  illustrious  sitters. 

"  I  think  1  attained  my  success  with 
royalty,"  he  confessed,  "by  being  perfectly 
natural  and  by  avoiding  all  undue  fuss. 
That  is  what  her  Majesty  likes  best.  When 
she  honours  me  with  a  sitting  she  tells  me 
at  once  how  many  minutes  she  has  to  spare, 
and,  although  the  time  is  generally  brief, 
the  sitting  is  always  got  over  successfiilly. 
On  one  occasion  I  remember  the  Queen 
had  just  five  minutes  to  spare,  and  in  that 
time  1  had  to  take  her  alone  and  also  with 
two  of  the  Princesses  of  Hesse.  The 
result  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  At  the 
same  time  the  great  Lord  Derby  was 
[iwaiting  an  audience  of  the  Queen.  As  a 
humorous  incident,  !  might  mention  the 
day  when  I  took  two  of  the  Princesses  of 
Hesse  in  the  act  of  photographing  one  of 
the  ladies  in  waiting,  and  a  very  pleasant 
picture  it  was.      Now    I  shall   show  you 


mj  p 

As  we  i)roceeded  to  Eburj'  Street  Mr. 
Downey  told  me  something  more  of  the 
history  of  the  firm.  "  I  have  not  altogether 
retired,"  he  said,  "  but  a  large  portion  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  firm  is  now  taken 
off  my  shoulders  by  my  son,  Mr.  W.  P.. 
Downey,  the  managing  partner.  I  may 
say  that  several  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
the  building  up  of  the  business.  My  son's 
mother  did  much  for  it  and  also  my  late 


cases,  match- 
boxes, and  so 
forth,  to  serve 
as  birthday  and 
other  presents. 
The  principal 
photograph  is 
a  complete 
family  group,  containing  the  Prince  and 
Princess  with  all  their  children,  their 
daughter-in-law,    their     son-in-law,    their 
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same  pose  on  each  occasion.  Then  Mr. 
Downey  hatl  a  word  to  say  about  portraits 
of  some  uncrowned  kings.  The  finest 
of  these  is  his  splendid  likeness  of  the 
late  Professor  Huxley,  which  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  late  Lord  Lei^hton 
pronounced  to  he  the  best  portrait  he  had 
ever  seen.  That  artist's  portrait  has  a 
prominent  place  in  the  gallery,  and  Mr. 
Downey  drew  my  attention  specially  to  two 
large  portraits  of  Mr.  Ualf<)ur  and  Xir.  John 
Morley.  "  These,"  the  photographL-r  ex- 
plained, "are  not  enlargements,  but  are  done 
direct  on  plates  measuring  i8in.  by  i+in." 

A  few  steps  uj*  from  the  galler>-  on  the 
first  floor  is  the  studio  proper,  where  Mr. 
Downey  brings  the  camera  to  bear  on  his 
distinguished  patrons. 

"It  has  always  been  my  principle,"  he 
said  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  studio,  "  to 
have  this  apartment  within  easy  reach  of 
the  first  floor.  I  have  held  these  premises 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years,  and  have 
greatly  extended  them.  At  first  the 
premises  were  verj-  small.  It  is  curious 
to  remember  that  while  this  addition  was 
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prospective  son-in-law,  and  little  Prince 
Edward  of  York.  Among  the  other  por- 
traits, perhaps  the  most  interesting  at  the 
present  moment  is  that  of  Princess  Maud 
of  Wales  and  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark." 

Mr.  Downey  took  up  yet  another  of  the 
new  photographs,  "  This,"  he  .said,  "  is 
also  just  about  to  be  published  :  you  see  it 
represents  the  Princess  of  \\ales  with 
Prince  PMward  of  York  in  her  arms — a 
veiy  pretty  picture.  I  suggested — and  her 
Royal  Highness  was  pleased  to  give  her 
consent — that  the  jiiclure  should  be  called 
'  Grandma's  Darling,"  and  with  that  title  it 
will  shortly  be  given  to  the  world.  On 
that  table,  again,  is  another  portrait  of  the 
litde  Prince,  a  fine  piece  of  c<iluur-work 
on  porcelain,  which  goes  to  the  Princess 
May  immediately."  To  parody  (jeorge 
Meredith.  I  thought  Prince  Kduard  niighi 
in  this  picture  be  called  "  \  Dainty  Rogue 
on  Porcelain." 

Continuing  our  walk  round  the  gallery. 
Mr.  Downey  pointed  oul  innumerable 
specimens  of  his  work,  and  about  ni'arly 
every  one  he  had  something  notable  to 
remark.  The  favourite  portrait  of  her 
Majesty,  for  example,  has  been  three 
times  reproduced  during  the  last  (juarler 
of   a  eenlurj' — the   Queen   assuming  the 
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building,  and  before  the  glass  was  on  the 
roof,  I  photographed  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
here.  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  our 
studio,"  he  continued  :  "  no  sitter  ever  sees 
the  operator  putting  his  head  under  a  cloth. 
This  tent-like  contrivance  obviates  that 
difficulty,  for  the  operator  and  camera  are 
placed  inside  it,  and  the  thick  curtains 
give  sufficient  darkness  for  him  to  focus 
without  resorting  to  the  odd  performance 
usually  gone  through." 

After  a  visit  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  establishment,  Mr.  Downey 
took  me  downstairs  to  the  base- 
ment, where  all  his  negatives  are 
arranged  on  interminable  rows  of 
shelves  by  a  system  so  complete 
that  any  negative  can  in  a  minute 
or  two  be  produced.  For  the 
present  article  he  chose  out  a 
plate  on  which  various  photo- 
graphs of  the  Queen  are  com- 
bined. **  There  is  no  print  of 
this  at  present  in  existence," 
he  remarked,  **  but  I  intend  to 
have  one  made  for  The  English 
IllustraUd  Magazine,  And  here 
is  a  very  uncommon  portrait  of 
the  Princess  Louise,  to  whose 
artistic  skill  wc  have  often  been 
indebted  for  suggestions." 

"And  now,  Mr.  Downey,"  I 
said,  "may  I  see  your  large 
studio  where  your  celebrated  art 
studies  and  'theatrical  portraits 
are  taken  }  " 

Mr.  Downey  willingly  acqui- 
esced, and  conducted  me  to  the 
apartment  in  question.  "It  was 
just  here,"  he  explained,  "that 
we  took  the  recent  portrait  of 
Mr.  Forbes- Robertson  and  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  as  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  The  necessar}-  properties 
were  brought  here,  and  before 
the  artists  paid  their  visit  two 
representatives  were  posed  and 
the  proper  light  was  arranged. 
Next  day  the  picture  was  secured  : 
the  most  successful  character  portrait  ever 
produced.  It  is  having  a  tremendous 
sale.  Every  week  some  three  or  four  of  our 
j)ictures  are  reproduced  in  the  illustrated 
journals." 

"  What  would  you  count  your  most 
popular  royal  portrait  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  *  Four  Generations,*  taken  on  christen- 
ing day  at  White  Lodge,"  Mr.  Downey 
replied.  "I  have  two  pictures  of  *  Four 
Generations* — the  one  with  the  Queen, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and    Prince    Edward ;     the     other     with 


the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duchess  of  Fife, 
and  Lady  Alexandra  Duff,  a  picture 
which  has  also  taken  well  with  the 
public. 

"  Long  ago  our  first  great  popular 
portrait  was  the  familiar  one  representing 
the  Princess  of  Wales  with  the  infant 
Princess  Louise,  now  Duchess  of  Fife,  on 
her  back.  A  great  many  people  refused 
to  believe  that  it  was  a  genuine  portrait. 
*  You  have  got  somebody  to  pose  for  it,' 
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VERSES   ADDRESSED  TO   MR.  WJLLIAM   DOWNEY 

BY   EMZA   COOK. 


they  declared.     It  took  really  a  tremendous 
hold  on  the  public.'* 

Then  Mr.  Downey  turned  the  conversa- 
tion into  another  channel,  and  unfolded  a 
curious  story.  Once  upon  a  time  there 
were  two  celebrated  beauties,  who  had,  of 
course,  been  photographed  by  Mr.  Downey. 
Now  it  chanced  that  these  two  fair  ones 
were  each  in  love  with  the  same  man  ; 
consequently,  they  did  not  love  each  other 
in  all  sincerity.  Coming  one  day  to  the 
studio,  the  first  beauty,  who  shall  be  name- 
less, saw  the  Y^oxU'a.Sx.  oi  \^cv^  '5»^<:-Qrcv^>  ^^^^ 
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MORNING   CALLS. 
Silently  the 


shall  also  remain  incognit. 
first  turned  the  portrait  of  her  t 
wall  and  went  to  another  part  of  the  room. 
Enter,  by  some  strange  chance,  Beauty 
the  Second  in  time  to  see  what  had  taken 
place.  Smiling  her  sweetest  on  Mr. 
Downey,  she  inquired,  "  Ah,  what  is  that 
woman  doing  here  ;  come  for  her  royalties, 
I  suppose  ?  "  l"he  tale  did  not  end  there, 
but  the  sequel  is  still  rather  incomplete,  so 
there  is  no  need  to  say  more.  "Good 
enough  for  Pincro,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Jlr. 
Downey,  as  he  completed  the  incomplete 
part,  and  I  was  not  slow  to  acknowledge 
that  it  was  so,  more  especially  the  incom- 
plete part. 

There  is  no  lack  of  romance  in  Mr. 
Downey's  business.  On  another  occasion 
he  had  in  his  studio  a  particularly  fine 
porcelain  photograph  <)f  a  beautiful 
woman.  One  morning  in  came  one  of 
the  lady's  countless  admirers,  who  asked 
the  price  of  the  picture.  The  sum  of 
thirty  guineas  was  named  and  paid  down 
at  once.  Scarcely  had  the  ha]i[iy  [lur- 
chaser  departed  when  in  camu  a  second 
admirer,  also  eager  for  the  portrait.  On 
hearing  that  it  had  just  been  sold  he 
exclaimed  bitterly,  "  I  would  have  given  a 
hundred  guineas  for  it!"  In  the  afternoon 
Mr.    Downey  was  amused  to  read   in   his 


evening  jiaper  that  the  two  gallants  had 
met  in  no  very  retired  spot  and  had  dis- 
cussed the  matter  briskh-.  They  did  not 
meet  by  appointment,  and  neither  had 
brought  a  friend  with  him,  but  these 
trifling  omissions  proved  no  obstacle  to 
the  liveliness  of  their  foregatliering.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  up  to  the  time  of 
publication  of  this  article  very  few  people 
had  any  idea  of  the  amusing  circumstances 
immediately  preceding  an  adventure  that 
was  a  nine-days'  wonder  to  the  town. 

At  this  point  we  were  joined  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Downey,  with  whom  I  had  a  pleasant 
chat,  chiefly  regarding  the  success  of  the 
firm's  manifold  publications.  Among 
art  studies  "  The  Arrow  and  the  Song " 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful. 
The  copyright  has  just  been  disposetl  of  by 
the  Messrs.  Downey  for  a  substantial  sum. 

Just  before  I  took  leave,  Mr.  Downey, 
as  a  final  good  thing,  showed  me  a  letter 
from  Sarah  Bernhardt,  one  of  his  most 
enthusiastic,  as  she  is  one  of  his  most 
gifted  patrons  —  enthusiastic  for  Mr. 
Downej',  I  mean  ;  for  these  are  the  w-ords 
of  the  great  Sarah's  politico-photographic 
creed,  "Though  I  live  under  a  Republic, 
I  can  still  say,  '  Vive  U  Rot — Downey ! ' " 


THE  AMERICAN  RUN  THAT   BREAKS  THE  WORLD'S 

RECORD     IN    RAILWAY     SPEED 

By  harry    perry    ROBINSON. 


WHEN,  on  Aug.  22  last,  a  train  was 
run  over  what  is  known  as  the 
West  Coast  line  (of  the  London  and 
North-Westem  and  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
ways) from  London  to  Aberdeen,  a 
distance  of  540  miles,  at  an  average  speed 
while  running  of  63*93  miles  an  hour,  the 
English  Press  hailed  with  a  jubilation 
which  was  almost  clamorous  the  fact  that 
the  world's  record  for  long-distance  speed 
rested  once  more  with  Great  Britain.  From 
the  tone  which  the  English  newspapers 
adopted,  it  appeared  that  they  believed 
that  the  record  then  made  was  one  which 
could  not  be  beaten  in  the  United  States, 
but  that  two  former  records  of  the  New 
York  Central  represented  the  maximum 
speed  obtainable  on  an  American  railway 
with  American  engines. 

Undoubtedly  the  West  Coast-  run  was  a 
remarkable  one.  But  English  judges  were 
mistaken  as  to  the  permanence  of  the 
record.  It  was  left  unchallenged  for  just 
twenty  days — or  until  Sept.  11 — when  the 
cable  carried  to  England  the  unpleasant 
news  that  the  New  York  Central  had 
covered  the  436*32  miles  from  New  York 
to  East  Buffalo  at  an  average  speed,  when 
running,  of  64*26  miles  an  hour,  or  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  an  hour  faster  than  the 
English  performance. 

There  was  still  left  to  the  Englishman, 
however,  one  loophole  for  escape  from  a 
confession  of  defeat.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo  is  rather  more  than  100  miles 
shorter  than  that  from  London  to  Aber- 
deen. It  was  yet  possible  for  the  English- 
man to  say :  **  We  are  talking  only  about 
long  -  distance  speeds  ;  we  do  not  con- 
sider anything  under  500  miles  a  long 
distance." 

The  record,  in  fact,  for  a  distance  of  over 
500  miles  was  still  with  England. 

There  are  not  many  railways  in  the 
United  States  in  which  a  sustained  high 
speed  for  a  distance  of  over  500  miles 
would  be  possible.     In  England  the  run  is 


made,  as  already  stated,  over  the  connect- 
ing lines  of  two  companies.  In  this 
countr}',  while  there  are  not  a  few  roads 
which  have  over  500  miles  of  first-class 
track  in  excellent  condition,  there  is  usually 
at  some  point  in  that  distance  an  obstacle 
(either  steep  grades  to  cross  a  mountain 
range,  or  bad  curves,  or  a  river  to  be 
ferried)  sufficient  to  prevent  the  making  of 
a  record.  On  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  there 
exists  no  such  impediment,  and  between 
the  outskirts  of  the  two  cities  the  distance 
is  510*1  miles.  It  was  an  informal  conver- 
sation between  certain  officers  of  the  New 
York  Central,  and  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railways,  at  which  Dr. 
W.  Seward  Webb,  president  of  the  Wagner 
Palace  Car  Company,  was  present,  that  the 
idea  of  attempting  to  beat  the  English 
record  on  this  piece  of  track  was  first 
suggested  ;  and  before  the  conversation 
was  ended  Dr.  Webb  had  undertaken  to 
see  that  the  necessary  preliminaries  were 
arranged  and  that  the  attempt  was  made. 

In  making  comparison  of  different  runs 
there  are  other  matters  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  besides  the  mere  distance 
covered  and  the  speed  attained.  It  is  not 
possible  exactly  to  equalise  all  conditions — 
as,  for  instance,  those  of  wind  and  weather, 
or  of  the  physical  character  of  the  track  in 
the  matter  of  grades  and  curves.  Entire 
equality  in  all  particulars  could  only  be 
attained  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  attained 
in  horse-racing — namely,  by  having  two 
trains  run  side  by  side  on  parallel  tracks. 

Certain  conditions  there  are,  however, 
which  are  more  important,  and  which  can 
be  equalised.  One  of  these  is  the  weight 
of  the  train  hauled.  The  English  load 
was  a  light  one — 67  tons  (English),  or 
147,400  lb.  This  was  little  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  load  hauled  by  the  New 
York  Central  engine  on  its  magnificent 
run,  when  the  weight  of  the  cars  making 
the  train  was  565,0001b.  With  the  types 
of  locomotive  used  on  the  Lake  Shore  and 
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Michigan  Southern  it  was  not  possible  to 
haul  at  record-breaking  speed  any  such 
load  as  this.  It  was  enough  if  the  load 
should  be  about  double  that  of  the  English 
train.  This  was  attained  by  putting  to- 
gether two  heavy  Wagner  parlour  cars  of 
92,5001b.  each,  and  Dr.  Webb's  private 
car  *'Elsmere,"  which  alone  weighs 
119,5001b. — or  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  weight  of  the  entire  P^nglish  train. 
The  total  weight  of  the  three  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  cars  was  304,5001b. 

The  last  important  condition  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  is  the  number  of  stops 
made.  It  should  be  explained  that  when 
speed  is  reckoned  "when  running"  or 
**  exclusive  of  stops"  (the  phrases  mean 
the  same  thing),  the  time  consumed  in 
stops  is  deducted — the  time,  that  is,  when 
the  wlieels  are  actually  at  n\st.  No 
deduction,  however,  is  made  for  the  loss  of 
time  in  slowing  up  to  a  stop  or  in  getting 
under  wavac^ain.  On  the  run  of  tlie  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Soutliern,  for  instance, 
an  irregular  or  unexj)ected  stoji  was  made 
when  the  train  was  running  at  a  speed  of 
about  seventy-one  miles  an  hour.  The 
train  was  actually  at  rest  for  2  minutes  and 
5  seconds.  That  allowance,  therefore,  was 
made  for  the  stop.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  the  secondary  loss  of  time  in 
bringing  the  train  to  a  standstill  and  in 
regaining  sj)eed  was  much  greater  ;  but  for 
these  (aggregating  probably  five  or  six 
minutes)  there  was  no  allowance.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  tlie  number  of 
times  that  a  train  has  to  slow  down  and 
get  under  way  again  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  average  speed  of  a  long  run.  In  the 
English  run  two  stoj)s  were  made.  The 
schedule  for  the  Lake  Shore  run  provided 
for  four  stops.  A  fifth  stop,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  was  made,  which  was  not  on 
the  progrannne. 

These,  then,  were  the  conditions  under 
which  the  now  famous  run  of  Oct.  24, 
1895,  ^^*^^  accomplished  :  A  train  weigh- 
ing twice  as  much  as  the  English  train 
was  to  be  hauled  for  a  distance  of  over 
500  miles,  making  four  stops  en  route,  at  a 
speed,  when  running,  greater  than  63*93 
miles  an  hour.  Incidentally  it  was  hoped 
also  that  the  New  York  Central's  speed  of 
6,"»6  miles  an  hour  would  be  beaten. 

No  public  announcement  was  made  of 
the  undertaking  in  advance,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  the  gentlemen  in 
charge  were  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  in  which  they  were  engaged  and 
the  many  chances  of  failure.  They  had  no 
desire  to  have  such  a  failure  made  un- 
ncce^sarily  public.     No  one  was  informed 


of  what  was  in  hand  except  the  officials  and 
employes  of  the  Lake  Shore  road,  whose 
co-operation  was  necessary ;  one  daily 
newspaper  (the  Chicago  Tribune) ;  the 
Associated  Press ;  and  two  gentlemen  who 
were  invited  to  attend  as  official  time- 
keepers, Messrs.  H.  P.  Robinson  and 
Willard  A.  Smith — the  former  being  the 
editor  of  the  Railway  Age,  and  the  latter 
the  ex-chief  of  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment at  the  Chicago  World's  Eair. 

It  was  at  two  o'clock  of  the  morning  of 
Oct.  24  that  the  train,  which  had  been 
waiting  since  early  in  the  evening  on  a 
side-track  in  the  Lake  Shore  station  at 
Chicago,  slipped  unostentatiously  away 
behind  a  switch-engine,  which  was  to  haul 
it  as  far  as  One  Hundredth  Street,  where 
the  start  was  to  be  made.  Here  there  was  a 
wait  of  nearly  an  hour,  until  the  time  fixed 
for  starting — half  past  three.  There  was 
plenty  to  be  done  at  the  last  moment  to 
occupy  the  time  of  waiting,  however.  There 
were  last  messages  to  be  sent  back  to 
Chicago  ;  last  orders  to  be  sent  on  ahead  ; 
telegrams  containing  weather  bulletins, 
which  promised  fair  weather  all  the  way 
to  BulTalo,  to  be  read  ;  and,  finally,  the 
preparations  to  be  made  for  time-taking. 

One  of  the  timekeepers,  taking  two 
stop  watclies  in  his  hand,  started  the  split 
second  liands  of  both  with  one  move- 
ment of  his  muscles  exactly  together.  To 
one  or  other  of  these  timepieces  all  the 
watclies  on  the  train  were  set. 

In  one  of  the  parlour  cars  as  nearly  as 
miglit  be  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of 
the  train,  two  tables  were  set,  one  on  either 
sitle  of  the  aisle.  The  timekeepers  had 
agreed  to  relieve  eacli  other  at  each  stop 
at  the  end  of  a  division,  one  being  always 
on  duty,  and  the  other  close  at  hand  to 
verify  any  record  on  which  a  question 
might  arise.  The  timekeeper  on  duty  sat 
at  one  of  the  tables,  watch  in  hand. 
Opposite  to  him  was  a  representative  of 
the  railway  company,  with  no  power  to 
originate  a  record,  but  to  check  each  stop 
in  case  an  error  should  occur.  Across  the 
aisle  sat  the  official  recorder,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company, 
and  opposite  to  him  a  representative  of  the 
daily  press. 

For  two  minutes  before  the  time  for 
.starting  silence  settled  down  upon  the  car. 
The  shades  were  pulled  down  over  every 
window.  Inside  the  car  was  brilliantly 
lighted  with  Pintsch  gas ;  and  the  eyes  of 
every  man  were  on  the  face  of  the  watch 
w  hich  each  held  in  his  hand,  and  his  finger 
was  ready  to  press  the  stop  which  splits  the 
second  hand.     The   two   minutes   passed 
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slowly,  and  the  silence  n-as  almost  painful 
as  the  watches  showed  that  the  moment 
was  close  at  hand.  Suddenly  the  smallest 
perceptible  jerk  told  that  the  wheels  had 
moved,  and  on  the  instant  the  split-hand 
of  every  watch  in  the  car  had  recorded  the 
fact. 

"  Three — twenty-nine — twenty-seven  !  " 
announced  the  timekeeper. 

"  Three — twenty-nine — twenty- seven  !  " 
echoed  the  representative  of  the  railway 
company. 

"  Three — twenty-nine — twentj'-seven  I  " 
called  the  recorder  as  he  entered  the  figures 
on  the  sheet  before  him. 


The  first  station.  Whiting,  is  only  three 
and  one-half  miles  from  the  starting-point. 
The  night  outside  was  intensely  black,  and 
it  was  doubtful  whether  even  the  practised 
eye  and  ear  of  Superintendent  Newell 
would  be  able  to  catch  the  little  station  as 
it  went  b_v.  With  one  eye  on  our  watches, 
therefore,  we  all  had  also  one  anxious  eye 
on  him  where  he  sat  with  his  head  hidden 
behind  the  shade  that  was  drawn  behind 
him,  a  blanket  held  over  the  crevices  to 
shut  out  every  ray  of  light,  and  his  face 
pressed  close  against  the  glass.  The 
minutes  passed  slowly— one,  two,  three, 
four,    five !     Whiting   must   be   very  near 


— t  wenty-  n  m  e — t  we  nty  -  se ve  n  ! 
said  the  member  of  the  I'ress. 

The  start  had  been  made  threi^  seconds 
ahead  of  time,  and  each  TOcmber  of  the 
party  settled  himself  down  to  the  work 
ahead. 

Over  each  division  of  the  road  the 
superintendent  of  that  division  rode  as 
"  caller  off"  of  the  stations  as  they  were 
passed.  It  was  necessar)',  during  the  first 
hours  of  darkness  especially,  that  someone 
should  do  this  who  was  familiar  with  every 
foot  of  the  track — someone  who  would  not 
have  to  rely  on  eyesight  alone,  but  to 
whose  accustomed  senses  every  sway  of 
the  car  as  a  curve  was  passed  and  ever)' 
sound  of  the  wheels  on  bridge  or  culvert 
would  be  familiar. 


and — but,  just  as  we  began  to  fear  that 
he    had    missed    the    station,    the    word 

"Ready  for  Whiting!"  and  the  re- 
sponse— 

"  Ready  for  Whiting  !  " 

A  few  short  seconds  of  silence,  and 
then — 

"Now!" 

Instantly  the  muscles  of  the  waiting 
fingers  throbbed  on  the  split-stop ;  but  no 
quicker  than  the  roar  told  that  the  car  was 
already  passing  the  station. 

"Three — thirty-four — forty-five!  "called 
the  timekeeper, 

"  Three — thirty-four — forty-five  !" 

"  Three— thirty- four— forty -five !  " 

"Three — thirty- four—fort^--fe*i'-" 
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It  was  an  immense  relief  to  find  that  the 
system  "worked." 

When  the  warning  **  Ready  for  Pine  " — 
the  next  station,  six  miles  further  on — 
came  from  behind  the  envelope  of  window- 
shade  and  blanket,  we  were  at  our  ease, 
and  the  record,  "  Three — forty-one — 
three  "  was  called  and  echoed  and  tossed 
across  the  car  with  confidence. 

Bv  the  time  that  Millers — fifteen  miles 
from  the  start — was  passed,  the  train  was 
moving  at  a  .^^^eed  of  over  a  mile  a  minute, 
and  at  every  mile  the  velocitv  increased. 
At  La  Porte,  forty- five  miles  from  the  start, 
the  speed  was  sixty- six  miles  an  hour ;  and 
fourteen  miles  further  on,  at  I'erre  Coupee, 
it  reached  to  seventy.  It  was  fast  running 
while  it  lasted,  but  it  did  not  last  long. 
The  next  station  showed  that  the  speed 
was  down  to  sixty- seven  miles  an  hour,  and 
at  the  next  it  was  barely  over  sixty.  A 
speed  of  a  mile  a  minute,  however,  is  high 
enough  when  passing  through  the  heart  of 
a  city  like  South  Bend,  Indiana.  South  Bend 
is  understood  to  have  a  city  ordinance 
forbidding  trains  to  run  within  the  city 
limits  at  a  sj)eecl  exceeding  fifteen  miles  an 
hour  ;  but,  if  any  good  citizen  of  South 
Bend  was  shocked  that  night  at  being 
waked  from  his  morning  sleep  by  the  roar 
of  the  flying  train,  it  is  to  be  hoj)ed  that  he 
forgot  his  resentment  before  evening. 
Then  he  knew  that  he  had  been  waked  in 
a  good  cause,  and  that,  if  the  city  ordi- 
nance had  been  broken,  it  was  broken  in 
good  company — the  worki's  record  sufl'ered 
with  it. 

To  those  inside  the  cars  nothing  but 
their  watches  told  them  of  the  rate  of 
speed.  Of  the  party  on  board  every  man 
was  familiar  with  railway  aff"airs  ;  but  there 
was  not  one  who  was  not  surprised  at  the 
smoothness  of  the  track  and  the  complete 
absence  of  uncomfortable  motion.  Only 
by  lifting  a  window  shade  and  straining 
the  eyes  into  the  blackness  of  the  night  to 
see  the  red  sparks  streaming  by  or  the  dim 
outlines  of  house  and  tree  loom  up  and 
disappear  was  it  possible  to  appreciate  the 
velocity  at  which  the  train  was  moving. 

P'ifteen  miles  from  South  Bend  the  first 
stop  was  made,  at  Elkhart,  and  one-sixth 
of  the  run  was  over — 87*4  miles  in  85*4 
minutes,  or  a  speed  of  61*38  miles  an  hour. 

That  was  good  work,  but  it  was  not 
breaking  records.  It  had  not  been  expected, 
however,  that  the  best  speed  would  be  made 
on  this  first  stretch  ;  and  if  there  was  any 
disappointment  among  those  on  the  train, 
it  did  not  yet  amount  to  discouragement. 
It  had  been  dark  (and  breaking  records  in 
the  dark  is  not  as  easy   as   in  daylight), 


there  had  been  curves  and  grades  to  sur- 
mount, and,  above  all,  it  was  now  discovered 
that  a  heavy  frost  lay  on  the  rails. 

At  Elkhart  there  was  a  change  of  engines, 
2  min.  1 1  sec.  being  consumed  in  the 
process ;  and  at  three  minutes  before  five 
o'clock  (4h.  57  min.  0*04  sec.)  the  wheels 
were  moving  again. 

The  frost  that  was  on  the  rails  was  felt 
inside  the  cars.  It  was  not  an  occasion 
when  an  engineer  would  have  steam  ta 
spare  for  heating  cars ;  and  the  group  that 
was  huddled  in  the  glare  of  the  gaslight 
was  muffled  in  blankets  and  heavy  over- 
coats. Outside,  the  dawn  was  coming  up 
from  the  east  to  meet  us — as  lovely  a 
dawn  as  ever  broke  in  rose-colour  and 
flame.  As  the  daylight  grew,  we  were 
able  to  see  how  complete  the  arrange- 
ments were  for  the  safety  of  the  run.  At 
every  crossing,  whether  of  railway,  high- 
way, or  farm  road,  a  man  was  posted — 
1300  men  in  all,  it  is  said,  along  the  510 
miles  of  line.  Ai)art  from  these  solitary 
figures,  no  one  was  yet  astir  to  see  the 
wonderful  sight  of  the  brilliantly  lighted 
train — for  the  shades  were  lifted  now — 
rushing  through  the  dawn. 

At  Kendallville,  forty-two  miles  from 
Elkhart,  the  speed,  in  spite  of  an  adverse 
grade,  was  sixty-seven  miles  an  hour. 
Here — the  highest  point  on  the  line  above 
the  sea — the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 
Railroad  crosses  the  Lake  Shore  track  at 
right  angles,  and  a  train  was  standing  wait- 
ing for  us  to  pass — the  engine  shrieking  its 
good  wishes  to  us  as  we  flew  by.  At 
Waterloo,  twelve  miles  further  on,  a  clump 
of  early  pedestrians  stood  in  the  street  to 
gaze,  and  two  women — wives,  doubtless,  of 
railway  hands  who  had  learned  what  was 
in  progress — were  out  on  the  porch,  of  a 
cottage  to  see  us  pass.  And  it  must  have 
been  a  sight  worth  seeing,  for  we  were 
running  at  seventy  miles  an  hour  now  with 
sixty  miles  of  tangent  ahead  of  us.  At 
Butler,  seven  miles  beyond,  we  passed  a 
Wabash  train  on  a  parallel  track,  which 
made  great  show  of  travelling  fast.  Per- 
haps it  was  doing  so — moving,  perchance, 
at  forty  miles  an  hour.  But  we  were 
running  at  seventy-two,  and  the  Wabash 
train  slid  backwards  from  us  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  mile  a  minute  ;  and  still  our  pace 
quickened  to  seventy-five  miles  an  hour, 
and  seventy-eight,  and  seventy-nine,  and 
at  last  to  eighty.  But  that  speed  could  not 
be  held  for  long. 

The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  now% 
and  the  long  straight  column  of  smoke 
that  we  left  behind  us  glow^ed  rosy  red ; 
and  all  the  autumn  foliage  of  the  woods 
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was  ablaze  with  colour  and  light.  But  as 
the  sunlight  struck  the  rails  the  frost 
began  to  melt ;  and  a  wet  rail  is  fatal  to  the 
highest  speeds.  The  eighty-mile-an-hour 
mark,  touched  only  for  a  few  seconds,  was 
not  to  be  reached  again  on  this  division. 
During  the  next  forty-seven  miles  to 
Toledo  sixty-four,  sixty-five,  and  sixty-six 
miles  were  reached  at  times  ;  and  when  for 
the  second  time  the  train  came  to  a 
standstill  it  was  one  minute  after  seven, 
and  the  133*4  miles  from  Elkhart  had 
been  made  in  12^'^  minutes — or  at  64*26 
miles  an  hour. 

This  was  better  than  the  run  to  Elkhart — 
and  good  enough  in  itself  to  beat  the  English 
figures.  But  it  was  not  what  had  been 
expected  of  the  **  air  line  division  "  with 
its  sixty-nine  miles  of  tangent  and  favour- 
able grades ,  and,  taking  the  two  divisions 
together,  220  miles  of  the  510  were  gone, 
and  we  were  as  yet,  thanks  to  the  frost, 
below  the  record  which  we  had  to  beat. 

The  time  spent  in  changing  engines  at 
Toledo  was  2  minutes  and  28  seconds,  and 
at  7.04.07  the  train  was  sliding  out  of  the 
yards  again.  Coming  out  of  Toledo  the 
railways  run  over  a  drawbridge  ;  and  boats 
on  the  river  below  have  right  of  way. 
But  not  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  ;  for 
there,  waiting  patiently,  lay  a  tug  tied  up 
to  a  pier  of  the  bridge,  withlier  tow  swing- 
ing on  the  stream  behind  her. 

If  the  record  was  to  be  beaten  for  the 
first  half  of  the  run,  the  speed  for  the  next 
thirty  miles  would  have  to  be  nearly  seventy 
miles  an  hour.  Each  individual  mile  was 
anxiously  timed,  and  at  twelve  miles  from 
Toledo  the  speed  was  already  sixty-six 
miles  an  hour.  Nor  did  it  stop  there,  but 
ten  miles  further  on  a  stretch  of  three 
miles  and  a  half  showed  a  rate  of  73*80 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  next  five  miles  and 
a  half  were  covered  at  the  rate  of  7 1  '40. 

It  would  not  take  much  of  such  running 
to  put  us  safely  ahead  of  the  record  at  the 
half-way  point ;  but  even  as  hope  grew, 
there  was  a  sudden  jar  and  grinding  of  the 
wheels  which  told  of  brakes  suddenly 
applied.  What  was  the  matter  ?  It  takes 
some  little  time  to  bring  a  train  to  a  stand- 
still when  it  is  running  at  over  seventy 
miles  an  hour ;  and  there  was  still  good 
headway  on  when  we  slid  past  a  man  who 
yet  held  a  red  flag  in  his  hand.  Evidently 
he  had  signalled  the  engineer  to  stop.  But 
why  ?  Windows  were  thrown  up,  and  before 
the  train  had  stopped  heads  were  thrust 
out.  The  engineer  climbed  down  from  his 
cab.  From  every  platform  the  passengers 
peered  out,  until  only  the  timekeepers 
were  left  in  the  train,  sitting,  watch   in 


hand,  to  catch  the  exact  record  of  the  stop 
and  the  start.  And  already,  before  his 
voice  could  be  heard,  the  man  with  the 
flag  was  brandishing  his  arms  in  the  signal 
to  **  go  ahead"  ;  and  no  one  cared  to  stop 
to  question. 

The  stop  was  short — only  a  few  seconds 
over  two  minutes — but  the  good  headway 
of  seventy  miles  an  hour  was  lost ;  and,  as 
the  wheels  moved  again,  it  was  a  sullen  and 
dispirited  party  on  the  train.  Just  as  the 
hope  of  winning  an  up-hill  fight  had  begun 
to  grow  strong  precious  minutes  had  been 
lost,  and  for  what  reason  none  could  guess. 
The  common  belief  on  the  train  was  that 
the  man,  in  excess  of  enthusiasm  at  the 
speed  which  the  train  was  making,  had  lost 
his  head,  and  waved  his  red  flag  in  token 
of  encouragement.  It  subsequently  trans- 
pired that  he  was  justified,  an  injury  to  a 
rail  having  been  discovered  which  might 
have  made  the  passage  at  great  speed 
dangerous ;  but,  until  that  fact  was  known, 
the  poor  trackman  at  Fort  Clinton  was 
sufficiently  abused. 

On  the  seventy  miles  that  remained  of 
this  division  there  was  no  possibility  that 
such  a  speed  could  be  made  as  would  put 
the  total  for  the  first  half  of  the  run  above 
the  record.  Once  it  was  necessary  to 
slow  down  to  take  water  from  the  track, 
and  once  again  for  safety  in  rounding  the 
curve  at  Berea.  Between  these  points 
there  were  occasional  bursts  of  speed 
when  sixty-eight  and  seventy  miles  an  hour 
were  reached  ;  and  after  Berea  was  passed, 
there  remained  only  thirteen  miles  to 
Cleveland.  But  in  those  thirteen  miles 
was  done  the  fastest  running  that  had 
been  made  that  day ;  for  seven  miles  to 
Rockport  were  covered  at  the  rate  of  83*4 
miles  an  hour,  and  at  Rockport  itself  the 
train  must  have  been  running  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  a  minute. 

It  was  a  gallant  effort ;  and,  but  for  "  the 
man  at  Fort  Clinton,"  there  is  no  doubt 
that  by  that  time  the  success  of  the  run 
would  have  been  reasonably  assured.  As 
it  was,  Cleveland  was  reached  at  ten 
minutes  to  ten  (9.50.13),  the  107  miles 
from  Toledo  having  been  covered  in 
109  minutes — from  which  two  minutes 
and  five  seconds  were  to  be  deducted  for 
the  time  the  train  was  at  rest  at  Fort 
Clinton.  In  all,  so  far,  328^^  miles  had 
been  run  at  a  speed  of  62*16  miles  an  hour. 
**  It  may  be  done  yet,"  people  told  each 
other,  but  there  was  little  confidence  in  the 
voices  which  said  it. 

The  stop  at  Cleveland  was  a  good  omen, 
for  the  change  of  engines  was  made  in  a 
minute  and  forty-five  seconds,  and  it  was 
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